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XoTfCK  the  special  courses  for  teachers  at  Truro 


The  anniversary  exerci.ses  of  the  colleges  wliicli 
close  before  the  June  Ri;\ii;\v  is  issued  have  for 
the  past  sixteen  years  been  a  special  feature  of  our 
"  College  Xumher."  The  aim  has  been  to  present 
each  year  a  historical  record  of  progress  rather  than 
a  comi)lete  account  of  the  proceedings  which  are 
fully  reported  in  the  daily  atid  local  weekly  jiapers. 
The  past  year's  record  has  been  a  gratifying  one 
in  the  history  of  our  higlier  educational  progress, 
and    we   hope   may    stimulate   young   teaclicrs    and 


many  l)oys  and  girls  in  our  schools  to  look  forward 
to  a  college  course  as  a  fuller  jjreparation  for  their 
life  work. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Forest. 

Till-;  destructive  forest  fires  that  iiave  raged  in 
Xova  Scotia,  Xew  lirunswick,  .Maine  and  elsewhere 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  have  caused  enormous 
losses.  Xot  only  have  vast  areas  of  valuable  timber 
and  many  houses  been  destroyed,  but  owing  to  the 
dry  and  parched  condition  of  the  soil  from  the  long 
drought,  great  stretches  of  country  have  been  ren- 
dered useless  and  unproductive  for  many  years  to 
come.  .'\  few  days  ago  the  writer  was  shown  a 
l)iece  of  land  that  had  been  swe])t  by  fire  nearly  half 
a  century  ago.  So  complete  was  the  ruin  of  the 
.soil  that  nothing  has  been  produced  since  but  stunted 
birches  and  evergreens.  Great  stretches  of  country 
throughout  these  provinces  and  elsewhere  in  Can- 
ada are  in  the  same  condition — the  fertility  of  the 
soil  ruined  for  years,  perhaps  for  centuries.  No 
one  can  estimate  the  loss  suffered  by  this  country 
from  forest  fires.  .\re  our  people  never  to  learn  the 
lesson  which  is  taught  with  unfailing  regularity 
nearly  every  year,  and  accompanied  with  great  loss, 
not  only  to  themselves  but  to  their  children  .and  to 
the  whole  country?  Sportsmen  and  fishermen  go 
into  the  woods  when  everj-thing  is  as  dry  as  tinder, 
'i'hey  kindle  fires  and  leave  without  putting  them 
out.  thoughtless  of  the  consequences  and  the  ruin 
that  many  innocent  persons  may  suffer  from  their 
criminal  neglect.  Lumbermen  cut  down  trees  and 
leave  great  masses  of  brush  lying  in  the  wrxxls. 
Farmers  make  brush  fences  near  their  dwellings  or 
cut  down  trees,  leaving  the  branches  to  dry  on  the 
ground.  It  is  this  tinder  of  brush  wood,  that  once 
started  in  a  dry  .season  soon  works  up  a  forest  fire 
be\ond  control  and  leads  it  to  the  very  door  of 
many  a  settler's  house.  Going  along  a  country  road 
how  many  houses  we  itiay  see  close  to  the  woods, 
and  these  woods  filled  with  brush  heaps  or  dead 
trees  and  branches  tliat  only  wait  for  a  spark  to 
raise  a  conflagration  that  may  destroy  the  labors  for 
years  of  many  innocent  persons,  or  lay  in  ruins 
many  fair  landscapes.     What  are  the  k^sons  to  b< 
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learned   from   the   ruin  that  people  lament  and   as 
readilv  forget  ?     Evidently  that  every  sportsman  or 
frec|uenter  of  the  woods  should  regard  forest  prop- 
erty as  sacred  as  the  cultivated  field  or  town  lot; 
that  every  lumber  operator  should  clear  of  brush  the 
district  in   which  he  has   made  the  winter's  "cut:" 
that  every  settler  in  early  spring  should  clear  the 
woods  near  his  dwelling  from  brush  cut  during  the 
winter,  and  from  the  dead  twigs  and  branches  that 
have  been  broken  oflf  by  the  wind  and  storms ;  that 
the  children  in  our  schools  should  be  taught  never 
to   make   fires    in    woodlands   without   leave   of   the 
owner,  and  carefully  to  put  out  every  trace  of  fire  on 
leaving  a  camp  or  forest  haunt.     Forest  fires  and 
lumbermen  have  left  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  orig- 
inal forests  of  these  provinces.     The  pulp  manufac- 
turer threatens  to  strip  our  woodlands  bare  of  the 
spruce  trees  of  smaller  growth.    Have  we  taken  any 
serious    thought   of   reforesting    lands    by    planting 
seeds  or  saplings  such  as  is  done  in  the  countries 
of  Europe,  or  shall  we  look  on  contentedly  until  the 
greed  or  carelessness  of  men  has  ruined  our  greatest 
source  of  wealth  ? 


three  years,  to  support  sucli  schools.  Provision  will 
also  be  made  for  the  training  of  six  teachers  at  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  Ontario. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  willingness  of  the 
Board  to  follow  up  the  efforts  of  Sir  William 
Macdonald  and  Professor  Robertson  in  connection 
with  manual  training  and  consolidated  rural  schools. 
It  now  remains  for  energetic  and  amliitions  teachers 
to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  the  new  subjects,  for 
which  such  liberal  inducements  are  offered. 


Educational  Progress  in  N.  B. 

The    New    Brunswick    Board   of    Education   has 
recently  provided  for  three  special  courses  of  man- 
ual training  at  the  Normal  School  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers  of  rural  schools,  one  to  begin  Sept. 
8th,  another  in  January,  and  a  third,  if  found  neces- 
sary, in  .A.pril.    The  work  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof. 
E.     E.     MacCready     who     has     been     provincial 
director  of  manual  training  in  the  Sir  Wm.   Mac- 
Donald  school  at  Fredericton.    He  is  to  have  super- 
vision of  all  the  manual  training  schools  in  the  prov- 
ince.     .\s   there   is   accommodation   at   the   Normal 
School   for  onl_\-   20  students,  ajiplication  should  be 
made  well  in  advance  of  the  above  tlates.     The  trav- 
elling fare  of  teacliers,  and  a  yearly  grant  of  $50 
will    be    paid,    pruvidcd    the>-    afterwards    actually 
teach  manual  training  along  with  the  usual  subjects 
of  the  school  course.     Arrangements  will  be  made 
to  ])rovi(le  substitute  teachers  for  their  schools  while 
the  regular  teachers  are  taking  the  course  at  Fred- 
ericton. 

The  N.  B.  Board  of  Education  will  also  provide 
liberally  for  consolidated  schools.  Where  three  or 
more  schools  unite  for  the  teaching  of  manual  train- 
ing, scliool  gardening  and  domestic  science,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  subjects,  the  government 
will  make  a  grant  not  exceeding  $1,000  a  year  for 


It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  province 
that  such   an   earnest  and  efiicient  teacher  as   Mi". 
MacCreadv  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  man- 
ual training.     During  the  three  years  that  he  has 
had    charge    of    the    Macdonald    Manual  Training 
School  at  Fredericton,  he  has  aimed  not  so  much  to 
secure  immediate  results  as  to  lay  a  good  foundation 
in  manual  training.     The  patient  and  faithful  work 
that  he  has  accomplished  in  these  years  has  gained 
for  him  the  confidence  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  students  who  have  come  under  his  instruc- 
tion.    These,  with  the  still  larger  number  who  will 
come  forward  to  take  the  future  courses  in  manual 
training,  will  find  in  him  the  same  wise  counsellor 
and  sympathetic  and  unassuming  teacher. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  manual 
training,  domestic  science  and  out-of-door  nature 
work,  will  take  the  place  of  the  regular  work  that 
is  now  being  accomplished  in  the  school,  or  that 
there  will  not  be  time  for  the  latter.  There  may 
not  be  so  much  time  to  spare  for  the  purely  intel- 
lectual work.  Perhaps  it  will  be  so  much  the  better. 
The  boy  or  girl  who  now  finds  school  hours  long, 
and  lessons  tedious  and  monotonous,  will  get  fresh 
zest  from  manual  work  and  be  able  to  infuse  more 
of  the  spirit  of  doing  into  the  ordinary  school  les- 
sons. Everv  teacher  and  student  knows  how  much 
more  can  be  accomplished  when  the  hand,  eye  and 
brain  are  all  put  to  work. 


Uk.  I\(I1,  Inspector  Carter,  and  others  of  our 
advanced  educationists,  have  been  in  favor  of  jiar- 
ish  school  boards.  The  success  of  consolidated 
schools  will  in  great  measure  depend  on  the  liber- 
alitv  and  public  spirit  of  local  .school  boards:  and 
ii'  these  are  comixised  of  the  best  men  obtainable 
in  the  larger  area  of  parishes  the  experiment  will 
not  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 


..\ST    V 


ear  Hon.  A.  1^.  McClellan,  the  late  Lieut.- 
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Governor  of  the  province,  offered  the  sum  of  $5,o(X), 
provided  an  equal  amoinit  were  raised,  to  cslalilish 
a  manual  traininjj  school  in  connection  with  Mount 
Allison  I'niversity.  The  amount  has  heen  raised  and 
a  well  e(|uipi)ed  institution  at  Sackville  will  soon  be 
doinjj  effective  work  there.  The  .same  public-spirited 
citizen  is  heli)ingf  to  establish  a  maiuial  trainins^ 
sc1km)1  at  Riverside.  .Mburt  comity.  Thus  the  scheme 
inaugurated  by  Sir  Win.  .\lacdonald.  aided  by  public 
and  private  liberality,  will  soon  be  fell  in  the  en- 
richment of  our  educational  course. 


Better  English, 
nv  Ki.i;.\.\iii<  Roiii.N.soN. 

"  Write  somcthins^  about  the  holidays,"  sai<l  a 
teacher  who  was  asked  to  sutj^s^est  a  subject  for 
this  column.  And  indeed  the  Imlidays  are  foremost 
in  our  minds.  The  muntii  <if  June  is  one  of  weari- 
ness an<l  disappointment  to  the  conscientious  teach- 
er. How  different  from  our  dreams  of  last  Seji- 
tember  are  the  realities  of  today!  P.ut  the  holidays 
brintj  rest  from  school  room  cares.  Will  they  not 
also  l)riii,tj  strenij-th  and  wisdom,  that  we  may  bej^in 
the  next  year's  work  with  new  reason  for  ho]x-  and 
courage?  Let  us  consider  how  we  may  prepare  in 
the  holidays  to  teach  English  better  next  year  than 
we  have  ever  done  before.  1  suppose  the  ideal  that 
a  good  teacher  of  this  subject  keeps  before  her  is 
to  send  the  children  out  from  school  loving  good 
reading,  and  knowing  where  to  tind  it.  and  writing 
and  speaking  their  own  language  clearly  and  intel- 
ligently. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  ]ioints  we  must  know' 
good  books  ourselves,  and  love  them,  if  we  would 
bring  our  pupils  to  do  the  same ;  and  what  oppor- 
tunities the  holidays  offer  for  cidtivating  our  book 
friends !  During  the  school  year  the  teacher  spends 
most  of  her  waking  hours  with  those  who  are  be- 
neath her  in  mental  power  and  attainments.  Let 
her  look  to  it  that  she  s])ends  her  holidays  among 
her  su])eriors.  F.ducational  meetings  and  summer 
schools  offer  excellent  o])portunities,  but  those  wh.o 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  these  may  yet  find  im- 
proving society  in  books.  Xever  mind  planning 
out  a  set  course.  Read  for  enjoyment,  and  do  not 
think,  as  we  are  all  inclined  to  do,  that  the  best 
there  is  is  too  high  and  hard  for  your  delight  and 
recreation.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  read  each  vacation 
one  of  the  great  books  of  the  world,  c.  g..  one  of 
the  great  e])ics.  as  the  "Iliad,"  or  "  Paradise  Lost." 


or   to    familiarlize   yourself   with   one  of  our   great 
novelists,  as   ( ieorge   Eliot. 

1  should  be  almost  asiiamed  to  offer  such  simple 
suggestions  if  I  had  not  been  convinced  that  the 
great  drawback  to  most  of  our  teachers  is  tluir  lark 
f)f  general   reading. 

iUu  to  another  j)oint  —  the  correct  si)eaking  of 
English.  .Setting  aside  the  question  of  grammatical 
errors,  is  ICnglish  spoken  as  distinctly  and  correcl- 
1\  as  it  should  be  in  our  schofjls?  If  not,  what  are 
our  characteristic  mistakes  or  defects?  Here  is 
where  the  travels,  be  they  ever  .so  limited,  that  we 
take  in  our  holidays,  may  serve  us.  If  we  go  across 
our  southern  border,  or  even  to  different  parts  of 
our  own  country,  and  keep  our  ears  open,  it  may 
profit  us.  We  are  all  ready  to  notice,  and  perha]>s 
to  laugh  at,  what  strikes  us  as  peculiar  in  another's 
jirommciation  or  phraseology,  but  are  we  as  apt 
to  learn  anything  from  these  variations?  Do  we 
not  all  incline  to  think  our  own  way  in  anything 
the  orthodox  one?  A  St.  John  girl,  visiting  in 
Maine,  was  startled  to  hear  someone  say,  "I  liked 
to  hear  that  little  English  girl  ^alk :  she  talks  so 
<lifferentlv  from  us."  "  \\'hy."  exclaimed  the  little 
Canadian,  "  I  knew  you  talked  differently  from  us. 
but  I  didn't  know  we  talked  differently  from  you." 

We  are  apt  to  resent  any  criticism,  however 
friendly,  on  our  ways  of  speaking,  yet  we  have  our 
])eculiarities  and  provincialisms  as  well  as  other 
people. 

"What  are  they?"  you  ask.  I  will  name  some 
that  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  during  the 
holiilays  you  will  perhaps  add  to  them. 

"  Canadians  have  pleasanter  voices  than  ,  our 
people,"  said  a  New  England  teacher  to  me  once, 
'■  but  they  swallow  the  ends  of  their  words." 

Rudyard  Kipling  w-rites,  "  It  was  delicious  to 
hear  the  long.  lacy.  Canadian  dnra'l  in  South 
.\frica." 

I  think  few  people  whose  attention  has  been 
called  to  these  criticisms,  will  deny  the  truth  of 
them.  The  adjective  "lazy  "  fits  only  too  well.  My 
ex])erience  is  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  getting  The 
children  to  open  their  mouths,  and  so  to  make 
clearly  distinguished  vowel  sounds.  There  is  a) 
constant  slurring  of  all  the  unaccented  vowels  in;i 
short  ;(.■  c.  g.,  they  rarely  distinguish  between  ac- 
ccpt  and  except.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  sing- 
ing. Even  in  our  large  city  churches  we  hear  mer- 
siiffcl  for  merciful,  bicssitd.  Trinuty,  and  so  on. 
.\nother   fault   is   the   slurring  of   final   letters,   es- 
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pecially  consonants,  and  of  r  in  the  middle  of  a 
word,  as  in  "the  St.  Laurnz  river,"  diffcrnt.  spccrt. 
"  Glory  beet  the  Father,"  "  int'  the  house."  'We 
smile  at  the  Cockney  dropping  of  /;,  but  how  many 
of  us  say  "I  saw  him,"  or  "I  saw  her,"  and  not,  "I 
sawm,"  and'"I  sawr"?    And  do  we  not  say  "Gimnie 

me  hat"? 

We  drill  our  pupils  on  pronunciation  of  difficult 
words,  yet  teachers  in  good  positions  have  been 
heard  to  say,  "Mebbe,"  "I-talics,"  "zoo-ology," 
"nomative."  Then  as  to  exactness  in  degree  and 
kind  of  meaning  of  the  words  we  use.  What  are 
our  provincialisms  ?  Foremost  among  them  I  should 
place  fix  in  the  sense  of  "mind,"  "arrange,"  or  dec- 
orate, and  quite,  in  the  sense  of  "not  quite,"  as  "she 
is  quite  well."  "Lots  of,"  "meaning  "many."  and 
"quite  a  few,"  are  also  commonly  used  by  people 
who  should  know  better.  The  use  of  "real"  as  an 
adverb,  as  in  "I  am  real  tired,"  is  perhaps  too  j^,.. 
ing  a  mistake  to  need  to  have  attention  drawn  to  it. 

Among  words  that  are  often  used  inexactly  may 
be  mentioned  appreciate,  aggravate,  and  unique. 

It  is  a  useful  plan  to  keep  a  notebook  in  which  to 
jot  down,  as  you  notice  them,  mistakes  in  pro- 
nunciation, grammar  and  phraseology,  that  your 
pupils  are  in  the  habit  of  making :  then  you  can  drill 
the  school  on  their  weak  points,  systematically.  One 
thing  more.  Whether  in  school  time  or  holidays, 
use  the  best  English  that  you  can.  I  have  heard 
people  say  "Yes,  I  know  so  and  so  is  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation, but  every  one  here  says  it  the  other  way, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  seem  peculiar  or  "stuck-up." 
Never  vield  to  such  a  feeling.  You  do  not  know, 
for  one  thing,  who  may  consider  you  an  authority, 
and  quote  you  as  an  example.  And  never  be  afraid 
to  correct  yourself,  for,  as  some  wise  man  has  said, 
"A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  himself 
mistaken,  for  that  is  only  saying  in  other  words  'T 
am  wiser  todav  than  T  was  yesterday.'  " 
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COLLEGE   CONVOCATIONS. 
Dalhousie  University. 


A  New  South  Wales  country  school-teacher  recently 
gave  a  hoy  a  question  in  componnd  proportion  for  home 
wo?l<  which  happened  to  inclu<k-  the  circumstances  of 
"  men  working  ten  hours  a  day  in  order  to  complete  .1 
certain  work,"  Next  morning  the  unsuspecting  teacher, 
in  looking  over  a  little  pack  of  exercises,  found  "Jim's" 
sum  unaltempled,  and  the  following  letter  enclosed  in  tlie 
page :  "  Sur :  I  refuse  to  let  Jim  do  his  sum  you  give  him 
last  nite  has  it  looks  to  me  to  he  a  *lur  at  8-hour  sistuin 
cnny  sum  not  more  than  8  hours  is  welciun  to  do  hut 
no  more.     Yours  truely,  .Miram   Blank  Senr." 

"  .Make  childn-u   h.ipi)y   now,   .-uid   ynu   make   tlu-m   happy 
twenty   years  hence   hy   llie   nicmnry   of  il."     Sclrclcil. 


The  convocation  proceedings  this  year  were  more 
interesting  than  usual,  because  of  the  president's 
address  on  the  universities  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
technical  education.  He  pleaded  very  strongly  for 
the  extension  of  the  principle  of  non-sectarianism 
froin  primary  and  secondary  to  collegiate  and  uni- 
versity education.  He  held  that  the  success  of  our 
free  school  systetn  should  convince  the  public  of 
the  wisdom  o'f  placing  collegiate  education  upon  a 
non-sectarian  basis. 

A  clever  address  was  given  by  Professor  Mc- 
Comb  of  Queen's  University. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred 
upon  tweiitv-three  candidates,  of  whom  four  were 
women ;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  upon  \i\e 
men ;  Bachelor  of  Laws,  upon  six  men :  and  Docto;- 
of  Medicine  upon  twenty  candidates,  of  whom  two 
were  women.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was 
taken  by  two  women  and  four  men,  who  passed 
satisfactory  examinations  in  some  special  depart- 
ment of  study :  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  was 
conferred  upon  a  young  man  who  has  done  good 
work  on  the  geology  of  Cape  Breton.  In  all  thirtv- 
five  degrees  were  conferred  in  arts  and  science,  six 
in  law,  and  twenty  in  medicine. 

Two  of  the  graduates  in  arts,  three  in  law,  and 
one  in  medicine,  are  from  New  Brunswick:  two  in 
arts  and  three  in  medicine  are  from  Prince  Edward 
Island ;  the  rest  were  born  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  decree  of  B.A.,  with  high  honors  was  con- 
ferred upon  G.  .S.  Stairs  in  Latin  and  Enp-lish,  G.  G. 
.'-^edeewicV  in'  Greek  and  EuErlish,  E.  Mav  Mac- 
douo-all  in  Enplish  nnd  History,  R.  Mabel  McCurdy 
in  Mathematics :  the  B.Sc.  with  hi"-!-!  honors  in 
Cheinistrv  and  Cbemiral  Physics  on  W.  H.  Ross. 
A  diploma  of  distinction  in  work  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  B.A.,  was  granted  to  W.  May  Webster. 
The  followinfT  prizes  were  announced : 

Junior  Entrance  Scholarships — Professors'  ("value 
!!;i2oV  Amv  K.  Reminoion  ;  Sir  Wm.  Youno-  fvalue 
SRioo"),  W.  Stewart  Lindsav;  Professors'  (value 
?^^^.n^.  F.  A.  Grant;  Sir  Wm.  Young  rvalue  Syi^V 
Winifred  G.  P.arnstead:  Mackenzie  (value  $200, 
preferentiaO.  H.  C.  Fraser. 

Senior  F.ntrnnce  Scholarship. — Professors' ("value 
$00') .  T.  Z.  Burgess;  Professors'  (value  $00").  not 
avarfled. 

Waverlev  pri^e  in  mathematics  (.''^^o')  divided 
between  A.  D.  Watson  and  R.  T.  McTnnis :  .'Kvpry 
prize  (p-encral  distinction"),  to  Mav  Webster:  Dr. 
T,ind«n\-'q  nrizp  (primarv  M.D.C.M.),  V.  N.  Mac- 
knv:  Frank  Simson  prize  (chemistry  and  materia 
tnedica").  T.  Rankine.  B.A. :  medical  faculty  medal 
(6"->l  AI.nC.M.).  K.  A.  Mackenzie. 

During  tlie  past  session  the  number  of  registered 
students  rose  to  350.  The  newly  established  mining 
school  enrolled  11  students.  It  is  probable  that  one 
or  possil)ly  two  may  be  ready  to  receive  the  degree 
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ol  Liachclor  ul  Science  in  Mining  ncxl  year,  llic 
niuvcnicnt  to  cslablisli  a  inniiiig  .sciioui  nas  iiici  \sun 
great  success.  Dr.  Woodman,  a  uisiiuguisUed  grau- 
"ate  and  uislructor,  of  Harvard  Luiversily,  Has  en- 
tered upon  liis  work  with  great  eninusiastn  and 
already  lias  cstablislied  Inniseii  ni  iMe  good  opinion 
ot  slndeuls  and  tile  public.  1  lie  iJean  ol  llic  -Sci- 
ence l-acully.  Dr.  Aiaci<ay  and  Ur.  W  oodinaii  nave 
done  excellent  work  in  organizing  Hie  bummer 
bcliool  at  bydney  and  in  titling  up  ine  geological  and 
biological  laboratories.  Dr.  \V  oodman,  Dr.  Mac- 
kay,  professor  oi  chemistry,  and  .\lr.  Hudson,  lec- 
turer on  coal  niiuiiig,  are  giving  courses  ol  lectures 
at  tlie  summer  school,  i  he  school  session  begins 
May  4tli  and  ends  late  in  June,  in  addition  lo  Mr. 
Hudson  the  governors  intend  to  appoint  another 
professor  of  metallurgy.  Ihe  start  of  the  new 
school  will  then  consist  of  the  regular  professors  of 
chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  geology  and  min- 
eralogy, mining  and  metallurgy,  with  the  following 
lecturers:  Messrs.  11.  S.  I'uole,  I'.K.S.C;  1'.  H. 
.Mason,  Dr.  Gilpin,  J.  G.  liudson  and  Charles 
Archibald,  besides  the  lecturers  on  surveying,  des- 
criptive  geometry,   and  hydraulic  engineering. 

Ihe  subscriptions  to  the  mining  school  are  nearly 
tieble  anything  that  has  ever  been  received  by  the 
college,  and  the  canvass  is  going  on  with  good  pros- 
pects. Equall)  cheering  are  the  reports  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  Alacdonald  library.  Uver  $.io,ooo  of 
of  the  $25,000  asked  for  have  been  subscribed  and 
about  $5,000  have  been  paid  in.  The  governors 
have  decided  to  begin  building  as  soon  as  the  sub- 
subscriptions  reach  ^24,000,  and  the  amount  paid  m 
exceeds  $8,000. 

During  the  year  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  James 
liarnes,  the  holder  of  the  1851  Science  Scholarship 
(value  $150  a  year)  has  had  the  scholarship  renewed 
for  a  third  term,  because  of  his  excellent  researches 
in  physics.  About  twenty  of  these  scholarships  are 
awarded  every  year  to  graduates  of  the  leading 
British  and  Colonial  Universities.  They  are  tenable 
for  two  years.  A  small  number,  ranging  from  three 
to  five  or  six,  may  be  renewed  tor  a  third  term.  Dal- 
housie  has  elected  four  scholars  who  have  been  elig- 
ible for  a  third  term ;  the  last  three  have  received  a 
third  term.  No  other  college  or  university  has  been 
so  fortunate.  Mr.  T.  C.  llebb,  the  fifth  scholar 
from  Dalhousie,  elected  1902,  is  now  studying  at 
Chicago  University. 


Uuiveisity  oi  mew  Wruiiswick. 

Eiicicnia  Day  at  the  University  of  New  I '.runs - 
wick,  Thursday,  May  28th,  was  marked  by  bright 
weather,  a  good  attendance  of  graduates  and  friends 
of  the  institution.  Lt.  Governor  Snowball  presided, 
and  Dr.  liailcy  acted  as  chancellor  in  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Harrison. 

Twenty  young  men  and  six  young  women,  the 
largest  graduating  class  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity, received  their  degrees.  Miss  Ina  Merse- 
reau,   daughter  of   Inspector   Mersereau   of   Doak- 


town,  won  the  Douglas  gold  medal  fcjr  the  best 
English  essay ;  Mr.  A.  Unrton  Logic  of  l-'rcdericton, 
the  .Munini  gold  medal;  .\Ir.  Peter  R.  McLean,  of 
Restigouche,  the  Montgomery-Campbell  prize  for 
classics ;  R.  St.  John  Freeze,  of  Sussex,  the  Govcr- 
nor-(  ieiierars  gold  medal  for  |)roliciency  in  matlie- 
matics  and  jjhysics,  with  first  class  honors  in  chem- 
isiry  and  natural  science,  a  recoril  never  before 
made  in  the  University;  John  \V.  McManus,  of 
Westmorland,  the  Ketchum  silver  medal  for  engin- 
eering; and  \V.  G.  Baskin,  of  St.  John,  the  Pro- 
fessor E.  Brydone-Jack  prize  for  summer  thesis. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Raymond  delivered  the  oration  in 
lirnise  of  the  foiiiulers ;  .Mr.  (  )tty  1..  I!artx)iir  the 
valedictory  address  to  the  graduating  class,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  VV.  O.  Raymond  the  Alumni  oration. 

.\s  the  work  of  the  i)ast  year  and  the  needs  of 
the  University  are  outlined  in  the  introductory 
address  of  Prof.  Railcy,  the  acting  chancellor,  many 
passages  from  it  are  here  given  : 

"The  first  cause  of  satisfaction,"  to  (|uote  his 
w-ords,  "is  the  size  of  the  student  body,  not  merely 
because  it  is  absolutely  the  largest  in  our  history, 
but  because  in  connection  with  the  records  of  other 
recent  years  it  tends  to  establish  such  a  ratio  of 
increase  as  to  indicate  that  we  have  reached  a  stage 
of  raj)idl\-  aitgnienting  growth.  .Secondly,  we  feel 
assured  that  there  lias  been  no  falling  back  in  the 
standard  of  our  work.  Changes  there  have  been  in 
our  staff  and  all  must  miss  the  kindly  face  of  Prof. 
.Siocklev,  as  they  must  lament  the  continued  ill 
health  of  our  distinguished  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Dr.  Davidson,  but  good  work  has  continued  to  be 
(lone  in  both  these  departments,  as  in  all  others." 

There  is  one  marked  change  in  university  life 
since  the  completion  of  the  new  science  and  engin- 
eering building,  and  that  is  the  separation  into  two 
faculties — arts  and  engineering.  The  engineering 
school  is  rapidly  becoming  widely  and  favorably 
known,  and.  as  the  only  engineering  school  in  tne 
Maritime  Provinces,  is  attracting  students  from 
other  provinces  than  our  own. 

The  engineers  after  their  second  year  take  very 
few  lectures  with  the  arts  students.  The  result  is 
they  are  a  distinct  body  and  take  united  action  on 
many  college  matters.  They  have  gained  greatly  in 
numbers  during  the  last  few  years  and  now  number 
forty-two.  half  of  whom  are  freshmen.  If  such 
growth  is  continued,  and  we  believe  it  w-ill  be, 
additions  to  the  staff  of  the  engineering  department 
will  become  absolutely  necessary.  During  recent 
years  a  member  of  the  senior  class  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  act  as  demonstratr)r  in  chemistry  to  the  jun- 
iors, being  relieved  of  fees  as  a  compensation  for 
his  services,  but  as  the  classes  are  getting  so  large, 
and  the  engineers  are  (k)ing  iron,  steel  and  cement 
analysis,  they  require  a  man  giving  all  his  time  to 
the  subject  and  competent  to  assist  the  engineers  in 
all  forms  of  engineering  chemistry.  .\  division  of 
the  chair  of  engineering  is  now  being  strongly  advo- 
cated by  Prof.  Jack,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  gov- 
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eriiment  would  increase  its  grant  for  this  purpose 
as  well  as  for  other  urgent  requirements  of  the  ct^- 
lege.  There  are,  however,  but  four  graduates  in 
engineering  this  year.  These  men  are  already  prac- 
tical engineers,  having  spent  their  summer  vaca- 
tions employed  in  various  kinds  of  railway  and 
municipal  engineering,  and  all  have  offers  of  good 
positions.  In  fact  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  the  only  regrettable  feature  is  that  the 
majority  of  them  must  seek  work  outside  of  the 
province. 

In  the  other  scientiiic  courses  very  good  work  is 
being  done  and  the  honor  graduates  in  natural  sci- 
ence of  recent  years  have  had  exceptional  success. 
Much  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  sciences  of  agri- 
culture and  of  forestry  than  is  generally  known,  and 
it  would  not  be  difificult  to  enlarge  these  courses  in 
a  practical  way  so  as  to  meet  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural education  in  the  province. 

The  course  in  geology  is  said  to  be  the  best  in 
the  Maritime  colleges,  much  time  being  given  to 
the  recognition  and  valuation  of  ores  and  ore  pro- 
ducts, the  conditions  of  their  occurrence  and  the 
methods  of  treatment  and  an  enlargement  of  this 
course  and  that  of  practical  chemistry  would  allow 
our  students  to  profit  by  the  increased  mining  acii.- 
ity  in  these  provinces. 

Continuing  his  remarks.  Dr.  Bailey  said:  ">o 
far  the  situation  is  satisfactory ;  but  there 
is  another  side  to  the  picture.  We  are  ex- 
panding, as  I  have  said,  in  every  direction, 
but  that  very  expansion  brings  with  it  fore- 
bodings of  danger.  No  body  can  continue  to 
enlarge  without  additional  support  and  while  we 
are  gratified  at  the  fact  of  growth  we  do  not  like  to 
contemplate  the  further  fact  that  there  has  b.vu  uo 
corresponding  increase  in  our  material  foundations. 
On  the  contrary  we  are  practically  not  so  well  off, 
to  far  as  means  of  subsistence  go,  as  we  were  fifty 
years  ago;  for  while  our  revenues  remain  the  same 
and  were  even  then  barely  adequate  to  our  require- 
ments, now  our  course  has  been  enlarged,  our  staff 
has  been  increased,  many  of  the  subjects  taught 
require  for  their  proper  treatment  expensive  equip- 
ments, while,  of  course,  provision  must  be  made  for 
wear  and  tear,  and  the  fact  be  remembered  that  in 
the  life  oi  the  L'niversity  as  in  that  of  its  individual 
professors  it  is  not  possible  now  for  a  given  sum  lo 
obtain  anything  like  what  could  be  obtained  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago.  We  had  hoix'd  that  during  the 
last  session  the  government  and  legislature  of  the 
l)rovincc  might  have  seen  their  way  to  give  that 
su])p<irt,  the  need  of  which  they  fully  acknowledge, 
but  failing  in  this  expectation  we  desire  once  more 
lo  make  our  appeal  to  a  generous  public,  trusting 
that  scimewhere  among  tlie  latter  may  ])c  found 
indi\iduals  of  means  ready  lo  enuilate  the  examples 
of  pri\ale  munificence  in  the  cause  of  educational 
work  which  are  now  becoming  so  numerous  U])iin 
every  side  of  us.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  con- 
tinued expansion  to  which    I   have  referred,  which 


we  all  so  nnich  desire,  and  which  is  fraught  with 
'.Lich  ill  i)i'rt?nt  consequences  to  tlie  future  wellbe- 
ing  of  the  province,  be  carried  out." 

Dr.  iJailey  did  not  neglect  to  refer  to  what  has 
recently  become  a  crying  want  in  the  Universitv. 
The  need  of  a  suitable  gymnasium  to  replace  that 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  and  announced  that  at 
the  meeting  of  the  senate,  held  just  prior  to  the 
Enccenia,  it  had  been  votid  to  proceed  at  once  with 
its  erection,  a  large  and  influential  committee  being 
appointed,  who  will  at  once  proceed  to  solicit  aid  in 
this  direction.  It  is  hoped  that  this  important  move- 
ment will  meet  with  generous  support. 


Acadia  University. 

The  educational  institutiims  of  Wolfville,  Nova 
Scotia,  have  just  held  their  anniversary  exercises. 
External  conditions,  including  the  weather,  were  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  gardens  and  orchards 
in  the  outlying  farms  were  profusely  decked  out  in 
white,  scarlet  and  green.  The  number  of  visitors  to 
this  annual  gathering  was  unusually  large.  Col- 
lege Hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  at  all 
the  public  exercises.  There  was  manifest  an  enthu- 
siasm and  expression  of  hopefulness  rarely  if  ever 
witnessed  with  such  intensity  before.  Judging  from 
the  attendance  at  these  general  functions,  it  would 
appear  that  the  interest  in  these  schools  was  broad- 
enmg  and  deepening  as  the  years  go  by. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  most  successful 
one  and  the  outlook  for  larger  success  was  never 
so  bright.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
several  schools  was  as  follows:  In  the  college,  131 ; 
in  the  Academy,  94,  and  in  Acadia  Seminary  174, 
making  a  total  of  399.  The  senior  class  in  college 
numbered  38,  being  larger  than  that  in  any  college 
of  the  Atlantic  provinces  this  year.  Thirty-five  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  B.A. 

These  young  people  have  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  provinces,  while  there  were  a  few  from  the 
United  States.  Through  these  students,  nearly  400 
homes  have  come  into  touch  with  the  life  of  these 
schools,  many  of  them  for  the  first  time.  Into  these 
homes  a  new  force  has  entered  which  will  broaden 
their  sympathies,  enlarge  their  outlook  and  uplift 
their  standard  of  life.  Students  who  have  been 
rightly  adjusted  to  these  schools  even  for  one  year, 
or  one  term,  have  received  an  impress  which, 
whether  llie\-  will  or  no,  will  touch  and  influence  all 
with  whnni  they  associate.  How  necessary,  there- 
f(irc,  that  the  ideals  of  such  schools  should  be  of  the 
highest  and  noblest  type,  and  that  the  spirit  and  life 
of  the  school  be  strong  and  wholesome.  It  is  hardly 
|5ossii)le  for  youth  to  recognize  or  a])|)reciate  to  any- 
thing like  the  full  value  tlie  preciousness  of  the 
I  .pi)(irlunitics  now  npcn  fnr  llu'in  in  the  scIukiIs  at 
W..llvillr. 

rrrsideiU  Tmitcr,  cif  tlu-  Colle.ge,  and  Principals 
r.ritt;iin.  ol'  the  .\c:idem\,  and  DeWolfe,  nf  Acadia 
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Seminary,  are  U>  be  coiiyratiilali'il  mi  tin.-  wisdmii 
and  vij^Df  i>f  tlK'ir  admiiiistratinii.  a>  cxeiiiplilK'il  bv 
results. 

1  he  iisitilhiess  of  these  schnols  has  bLTii  very 
much  iiii])aire(l  in  the  past  In-  lack  oi  tinuls.  They 
have  alwavs  been  in  tinanciai  strains.  I'robaljly  since 
their  fuinulation  in  tiie  early  years  oi  tiie  last  clmi- 
tury  there  has  never  been  a  Saturday  night  wiK-ii 
tliere  was  eiion<jfh  n;oncy  in  the  treasiiry  to  effect  the 
current  liiiiiidations,  to  say  nothinjj^  oi  enlargement 
lo  meet  present  needs.  I'ew  ix'ople  liave  any 
adequate  conception  of  the  worry  and  anxiety  that 
has  been  endured  by  tln)se  immediately  responsible 
for  these  institutions  of  learning  during  the  past  sev- 
enty or  more  _\ears.  N<>\\  a  in  \v  era  seems  to  hv 
approaching. 

(  )n  .\ovemi)er  30th,  Itj02,  President  Trotter 
announced  the  successful  completion  of  the  first  for- 
ward movtMuent.  and  thai  $75,000  in  cash  had  been 
l^laced  in  the  hands  of  the  governing  board,  lint 
this  was  not  euougii.  anil  forllnvilh  he  sets  about  to 
further  augment  the  resources.  Now  a  second  for- 
ward movement  is  in  full  progress,  which  when 
completed  will  add  $200,000  more  to  the  available 
funds  of  the  institutions.  Already,  after  only  about 
three  weeks  of  effort,  he  rei)orts  ])ledges  to  the 
amount  of  $30,000,  and  this  generous  sum  from  onl\ 
twenty-one  persons.  The  president  has  ever\-  rea- 
son for  his  confidence  that  this  movement  will  be 
carried  speedily  to  a  successful  issue.  Thus  far, 
during  his  administration,  President  Trotter  has 
devoted  his  time  and  thought  to  the  material  side  of 
the  work  here.  The  enlargement  and  enrichment 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  college  will  receive  his 
attention  hereafter. 

During  the  ])resent  vacation  some  of  the  buildings 
are  to  undergo  reiniirs.  and  the  healing  and  ventil- 
ating systems  are  to  be  improved,  and  other  changes 
made  that  will  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  and 
efficiency  of  the  .schools. 

The  outlook  for  students  was  never  brighter  than 
tfxlay.  As  many  students  as  can  be  accommodated 
are  ex])ected  at  the  reo])cniug  next  lerni. 

.\  1!..\.  diploma  of  .\cadia  (|ualifies  a  student  for 
admission  to  the  senior  class  of  ^':d^,■  or  Harvard 
witlKJUt  examination.  As  a  jiroof  that  tiiis  recog- 
nition is  well  merited  we  may  ]inint  to  the  splendid 
lecord  of  the  seven  graduates  of  .\cadia  who  enter- 
ed Vale  L'niversity  the  jiast  year.  ( )ne  etitered  the 
graduate  school  and  six  took  the  work  of  Ihe  senior 
vear.  ( )ne  of  the  heads  of  departments  recently 
stated  that  \:\k-  never  had  a  brtter  delegation  from 
anv  college  than  this  grou])  of  .\cadia  men.  As  a 
result  of  the  year's  work,  four  have  been  appointed 
to  fellowships,  one  has  received  a  scholarship,  and 
the  sixth  has  been  a])i)ointe(l  assistant  in  the  psycho- 
logical department  for  the  year.  The  financial  aids 
thus  bestowed  by  Yale  upon  these  six  men  for  next 
\ear  aggregate  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  Thev  will  all  ])roeeed  with  |)osl-gradnate 
work. 


Alt.  AlliMuii  Institutions. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  varioii;,  .\|t.  .\llison 
•institnlions  were  held  from  May  30  lo  Jinie  J.  .\ll 
branches  reported  a  very  successful  year.  I  ne 
attendance  has  been  go<jd  and  students  have  pur- 
sued tlieir  various  courses  with  interest. 

i\t  tne/\ca(iemv  twelve  ^Ulllents  were  pre  pare<l  for 
college,  nine  of  whom  expect  to  enter  on  their  course 
at  .\it.  .\llison  in  the  autiuiiU.  Ten  were  awarded 
diplomas  in  the  cnmnu-rciai  department,  and  ten, 
certiiicates  of  having  c(  n:ideted  the  course  in  short- 
iiand  and  typewriting.  '1  he  n.ajority  of  these  were 
young  ladies,  wl.ich  suggested  that  music  and  fine 
art  were  not  engiging  the  attention  of  all  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Ladies' Col  lege.  One  or  t  wo  ot  he  is  were 
given  certificates  of  ])roficieiicy  in  ])cninanshii).  Dr. 
Inch,  who  Tad  not  been  at  ib.e  closing  exercises  for 
several  years,  was  ])rescnt  and  made  a  short  aildress. 
.Mr.  Rimer  Colpitis,  who  has  been  during  the  ])ast 
\ear  Principal  Palmer's  head  assistant,  ex])ects  next 
year  to  take  a  ])ost-graduate  course  in  mathematics 
at  Harvard.  Mr.  Davidson,  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment, and  Mr.  Worrell  will  continue  their  work. 
The  other  two  assistants  who  were  members  f)f  the 
university  graduating  class,  have  resigned  their 
positions. 

The  Ladies'  College  had  a  large  number  com])let- 
ing  courses;  twelve  in  the  literary  course;  one,  the 
first,  in  elocution,  ami  five  in  music.  The  inadequacv 
of  the  present  building  has  long  been  felt,  and  now 
a  new  ell  is  in  progress  of  construction,  to  be  ready 
by  SeplcndxT.  It  is  to  be  of  brick,  with  stone  trim- 
mings. Tt  will  contain  a  dining-room  to  seat  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ])ersons.  a  Iiospilal  e(|uipment. 
and  a  number  of  students'  rooms.  In  the  high  and 
well-lighted  bisement  will  be  a  ])art  of  the  sjjace  and 
l)lant  required  for  the  new  department  of  domestic 
science.  The  building  will  cost  about  $40,000. 
During  the  sununer  Dr.  I'.orden  will  make  an  ai)peal 
tc'  the  friends  of  the  Ladies'  College  to  eive  aid  in 
this  undertaking.  For  the  staff  of  the  Ladies'  Col- 
li ge  there  will  be  a  few  changes.  .Miss  Few,  who 
has  been  so  jxipular  a  vocalist,  goes  to  Paris  to  re- 
sume study.  Miss  (iifford,  the  second  vocal  teacher, 
and  Miss  Aldrich.  fir.st  assistant  in  the  art  building, 
will  also  not  return.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.orden.  with 
several  members  of  the  musical  con.servatorv  staff, 
start  at  once  for  a  trij)  to  Xewfoundland.  Several 
concerts  will  be  given  in  .St.  John's  and  the  other 
mM)ort:in1:  towns. 

The  l'niversity  at  its  convocation  sent  out  a  class 
I-''  twenty-one.  The  class  contained  some  fine  young 
manhood,  physically,  as  well  as  intellectually.  Some 
enter  upon  the  study  of  law  and  medicine,  .sonic  go 
into  the  church,  some  into  business.  Two  or  three 
ixi)ect  to  return  for  advanced  work  in  some  ileiiart- 
UH'iit.  The  conditions  under  which,  some  time  ago. 
l'x-(Iov.  McClelan  made  bis  offer  of  ,$5,000  have 
been  met,  and  various  advances  in  the  science  work 
.''.re  anticii)ated.  Xew  assistance  will  be  obtained  and 
new  cour.scs  prejiared. '  The  "I^dge,"  the  building 
formerly  occupied   as   a   dormitory,   will   be   rccon- 
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structed  and  fitted  with  chemical  and  physical  lecture 
rooms  and  laboratories,  a  room  for  meciianical  draw- 
ing, and  a  manual  training  department,  to  be  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  tne  Academy.  The 
museum  will  also  be  moved  down  trom  Memorial 
Hall.  The  changes  will  afford  much  needed  space 
in  Memorial  Hall  for  additional  lecture-rooms  and 
a  library  reading-room. 

Dr.Stewart.whoayearagogave  notice  of  resigna- 
tion, has  completed  his  last  year  as  Dean  of  Theol- 
ogy. His  successor  in  theological  work  is  Rev.  Wm. 
Gladstone  Watson,  an  honor  graduate  of  Toronto 
University,  who  took  his  divinity  course  at  Victoria 
University,  and  comes  with  the  highest  recommen- 
dations as  a  brilliant  scholar  in  Semitic  languages. 
Kev.  Dr.  Paisley  has  been  promoted  to  the  position 
of  Dean.  One  master's  degree  in  course  was  given, 
'i'wo  were  granted  the  degree  of  D.D. :  Rev.  A.  D. 
Morton,  '64,  of  liridgewater,  N.  S.,  and  Rev.  H.  1'. 
Cowperthvvaite,  '67,  of  St  John's,  N'fld.  The  de- 
gree of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  on  the  Hon.  T.  ii. 
Flint,  '67,  successor  to  Sir  John  Bourinot  as  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  His  Honor  J.  13. 
Snowball,  Lieut.-Governor  of  New  Brunswick.  His 
l-.onor  was  present  at  tlie  convocation  and  gave  a 
short  address.  As  president  of  the  Alumni  Society 
he  was  also  chairman  at  the  supper  on  the  evening 
before. 

A  large  number  of  visitors  attended  the  exercises, 
and  in  general,  perhaps,  no  year  has  shown  greater 
interest  in  Mt.  Allison's  educational  work.  The 
vear  has  also  been  noteworthy  in  other  respects. 
The  senate  board  of  Mt.  Allison  athletes  won  the  in- 
ter-ciillegiate  chamjiions-hip  at  the  recent  contest  in 
St.  Jdlui.  and  the  Mt.  Allison  men  were  this  year 
successful  in  the  inter-collegiate  deli-itc  with  the 
I  diversity  of  N.  B.  A  finely  illustrated  handbook, 
giving  an  account  of  the  courses  of  study,  societies, 
and  life  in  general  at  Mt.  Allison,  has  just  been 
])ublished  by  the  Eurhetorian  Society,  tlie  debating 
society  of  the  University. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

ANNAPOLIS     AND    DIGBY     COUNTIES. 
(Cnndcnsrd  from  Secretary's  Reijort  in  W'rymoiilh  Frc-  I'lr^i  ) 

The  teachers  of  Annapolis  and  Digby  Counties, 
with  many  from  the  Western  Counties  of  Nova 
Scotia,  including  twenty-two  members  of  the  Acad- 
ian Institute,  met  at  Weymouth  Bridge,  May  7th 
and  8th.  The  meeting  was  the  most  successful  in 
the  liistory  of  the  Inslitute  in  point  of  attendance, 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  lacing  present. 
The  Institute  was  opened  on  Thursday  morning. 
May  7U1,  after  a  very  cordial  reception  given  to  the 
teachers  on  the  preceding  evening.  Inspector  L.  S. 
Morse  ])residcd,  and  the  ])rocecdings  were  marked 
bv  great  interest,  jiromptness,  and  ])rofitabIe  discus- 
sions of  the  many  excellent  papers  read.  .Among 
those  present  were  Superintendent  MacKay,  Prin- 
cipal .Soloan,  Princi])al  I^IcCill,  Inspector  Macin- 
tosh, Principal  McKittrick,  with  Rev.   I.  J.  Sulliy;i;i 


and  other  clergymen,  all  of  whom  took  part  in  the 
work  of  the  Institute. 

Many  of  the  papers  read  were  upon  Nature  Study 
and  kindred  topics.  Our  Insect  Allies,  by  Principal 
A.  W.  L.  Smith;  Aids  in  Nature  Study,  by  Miss 
Mae  D.  Hunt;  The  Teaching  of  Geography  as  an 
Illustration  of  Psychological  Principles,  by  Princi- 
pal Amirault;  Physical  Geography,  by  Principal 
D'Eon;  the  Common  School  as  a  Preparation  for 
Life';  an  experiment  by  Miss  Agnes  Harlow,  show- 
ing the  passage  of  a  liciuid  through  a  membrane  in 
illustration  of  plant  growth;  a  lesson  on  Mineralogy 
to  pupils  of  Grade  V.,  taught  by  Principal  W.  E. 
Banks. 

Among  the  points  brought  out  in  the  papers  and 
discussions  on  the  above  subjects  were, — that  edu- 
cation should  adapt  one  to  meet  new  conditions ;  the 
study  of  objects  is  a  pleasant  change  from  the  study 
of  books,  and  enables  a  teacher  to  become  a  student 
with  his  pupils ;  material  for  nature  study  form  a 
basis  for  color,  number  and  language  lesstMis ; 
autumn  is  a  good  time  to  study  insects,  winter  for 
minerals,  and  plants  in  spring. 

Dr.  MacKay  was  glad  to  see  the  nature  study 
method  applied  to  geography.  One  should  associ- 
ate the  facts  of  geography  not  with  the  page  of  the 
book  but  with  the  country. 

A  paper  on  Composition  was  read  by  Principal 
Amirault.  and  one.  Too  Much  Arithmetic,  by  Pro- 
fessor Connolly,  both  of  which  were  practical  and 
full  of  suggestions.  Principal  McKittrick  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  The  Good  and  Bad  in  Recita- 
tion. Among  some  of  the  excellent  points  niade 
were, — the  necessity  for  more  scholarship  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher;  more  careful  preparation  of 
lessons ;  concentration,  do  not  give  too  much  at  a 
time,  and  learn  how  to  ask  questions;  strive  for 
accuracy  and  directness,  every  recitation  should  be  a 
language  lesson ;  nearly  right  is  wrong ;  good 
enough  is  good  for  nothing. 

Miss  Winifred  Moses  gave  an  interesting  lesson 
on  the  Wind,  to  pupils  of  Grade  II.,  and  at  the 
session  of  Thursday  evening  Principal  Soloan  gave 
an  admirable  address  on  English  in  the  Public 
Schools 

Principal  D'Entremont's  paper  on  School  Attend- 
ance brought  out  a  discussion  on  the  complsory 
law,  which  was  declared  to  be  non-effective  in  the 
country  districts.  Dr.  MacKay  advocated  that  every 
child's  name  and  school  age  in  the  section  should 
be  placed  on  the  register,  and  a  tax  of  one  or  two 
cents  should  be  levied  on  parents  for  each  day  lost. 
The  tax  could  be  collected  or  the  tax  payer  im])ris- 
oned.  He  advocated  a  central  school  for  incor- 
rigibU's. 

Ill  the  matter  (jf  teachers'  salaries  si ime  steps  in 
advance  were  taken.  I'riii.  J.  Forsyth  Smith  advo- 
cated that  an  effort  be  made  to  get  teachers'  sal- 
aries up  to  the  standard  referred  to  in  the  Journal 
of  Education.  Rev.  J.  T.  Sullivan  stated  that  the 
French  teachers  had  bound  themselves  to  acce])t  a 
ininiiiium  salary  and  asked  the  iMisjlish  teachers  not 
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to  uiiikTbiil  ihciii.  Prill.  l\ui;i;los  made  a  niDticm 
which  was  passed,  to  the  effect  that  no  teacher  of 
this  Institute  shall  teach  in  the  French  district  for 
less  than  their  stated  niinimum  salary.  Prin.  Arm- 
strong made  a  motion  which  was  passed,  that  the 
teachers  of  Districts  2.  3,  ami  4,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education, 
bind  themselves  not  to  accept  a  school  requiring  a 
D  teacher  for  less  than  $100,  one  requiring  a  C 
teacher  for  less  than  $140,  "and'  a  B  teacher  for  less 
than  $180. 


YORK    COUNTY,    XEW    BRUXSWICK. 

The  York  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
at  Fredericton  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  21st 
and  22nd.  Over  one  hundred  teachers  were  en- 
rolled, many  of  whom  came  from  Oueens  and  .'-^un- 
bury.  I""redericton  is  more  easily  accessible,  as 
Inspector  Ijridges  explained,  to  the  schools  of  these 
two  counties,  than  are  the  remote  sections  of  York- 
Comity.  Hence  "consolidation"  of  institutes  as  of 
schools  is  a  wise  plan. 

-A.  visit  to  Fredericton  in  late  May  is  a  delightful 
experience  to  anyone.  The  fresh  spring  tints  of  its 
beautiful  trees  surrounding  the  I'niversitv.  the  Par- 
liament buildings,  the  Xornial  and  High  schools, 
and  the  many  private  residences ;  its  picturesque 
situation  on  a  noble  river,  the  full  flood  lapping  its 
banks  as  it  sweeps  majestically  to  the  sea,  make  the 
city  more  inviting  than  at  any  other  time.  Its  trees, 
notably  the  elms,  nourished  by  the  fertility  brought 
down  and  deposited  by  the  river  in  prehistoric  ages, 
are  the  just  pride  of  its  citizens  as  they  are  the  de- 
light of  visitors.  A  noble  elm  along  the  lower 
stretches  of  the  St.  John  is  such  a  common  sight 
that  one  fails  to  notice  the  particular  tree  that  stands 
in  front  of  the  Parliament  buildings,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, is  somewhat  hidden  by  others.  It  is  a 
wonder  no  one  of  the  many  poets  that  Fredericton 
has  produced  has  singled  out  this  tree  as  a  subject 
of  his  verse.  But  he  might  well  answer — the  tree 
itself  is  a  poem.  .And  .so  it  is.  Its  beauty  is  not  in 
its  height  nor  in  a  symmetrical  bole,  but  in  the 
strong  and  graceful  sweej)  of  its  great  curving 
branches.  Toronto  claims  the  finest  elm  in  Canada. 
So  says  one  of  its  admirers.  If  he  should  see  the 
Fredericton  elm  he  would,  in  the  words  of  the  song, 
"Go  \\'s.\  l^.ack  and  Sit  Down."' 

What  a  bright  picture  the  High  School  presented 
to  the  assembled  teachers,  both  in  its  outside  and 
inside  decorations.  As  one  approached  the  building 
along  York  street  he  saw  banks  of  ostrich  ferns 
nestling  close  to  the  front  walls,  and  between  them 
and  the  street  was  a  well  kept  green  sward  dotted 
here  and  there  with  a  shrub  or  tree.  Inside,  the 
rooms  were  neat  and  furnished  with  a  few  appro- 
priate pictures.  Everything  was  well  kept  and 
cared  for, — and  how  much  that  means  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young!  These  decorations  cost  little: 
Those  Ijeautiful  ostrich  ferns,  the  purple  and  white 
clematis,  and  other  vines  and  shrubs  mnv  be  hadfor 


the  digging  in  nearly  every  place  in  these  provinces ; 
a  few  simi)le  pictures  of  artistic  value  can  be  ob- 
tained with  little  outlay ;  cleanliness,  a  little  effort, 
and  some  sense  of  decoration  in  harmony_with  sur- 
roundings will  do  the  rest.  Let  no  teacher  say: 
"My  salary  is  too  small,"  or  "I  only  expect  to  teach 
in  this  district  for  one  term."  A  little  generous 
giving  in  the  way  of  effort  has  been  known  to  im- 
press whole  communities.  More  doing  and  less 
talking  might  even  work  wonders  in  settling  the 
question  of  low  salaries. 

It  was  the  line  of  effort  and  power  to  stimulate 
pupils  which  President  J.  \.  Hughes  chose  for  his 
address  to  the  Institute,  and  his  words  conveyed  the 
ncjtion  that  his  practice  and  theory  were  not  separ- 
ated. Chief  Supt.  Dr.  Inch  had  encouraging  words 
to  say  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  in  regard  to 
possible  increase  of  salaries  in  the  future,  and  in  the 
outlook  for  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and 
nature  work,  particulars  of  which  are  found  on 
another  page  of  the  Review.  He  said  nature  study 
forms  the  basis  of  our  progressive  educational 
work.  The  visit  of  Lt.  Governor  Snowball  and  his 
address  to  the  Institute  were  greatly  appreciated. 

A  lesson  on  Health  was  given  to  a  class  of 
Grades  III.  and  IV.,  by  Miss  Har\'ey  of  the  Fred- 
ericton schools,  showing  careful  preparation  and 
forethought;  \It.  Geo.  A.  Inch  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  English  Grammar ;  Inspector  Bridges,  one 
on  Hints  on  Questioning,  which  was  very  helpful 
to  the  teachers  present ;  and  a  lesson  on  Arithmetic, 
by  Principal  O'Blcnes,  was  full  of  practical  hints. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  Pres.,  B.  C.  Foster;  Vice-Pres.,  Miss 
Sadie  Thompson;  Sec.-Treas.,  Miss  Ella  L.  Thome; 
additional  members  of  executive.  A.  O'Blenes,  Miss 
Reid,  Miss  Mitchell. 

.\n  excursion  to  Currie"s  mountain,  a  few  miles 
above  Fredericton.  gave  an  opportunity  for  field 
work  ,and  to  view  the  fine  scenery  of  the  St.  John 
from  an  excellent  vantage  point. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Bailey  on  the  geological  and 
historic  features  of  the  district,  and  bv  Dr.  Hav, 
Mr.  Moore  and  others,  on  the  botany  and  zoology, 
contributed  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  large 
gathering  of  citizens  and  teachers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd.  Prof.  Tweedie  of  the 
Mt.  .'\Ilison  L'niversity,  lectured  on  Browning — a 
thoughtful  and  critical  estimate  of  his  style  and 
works.  The  lecture  was  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Fredericton  Teachers'  .Association,  ^Ir.  H. 
H.  Hagerman  presiding. 

.VLIiERT    COUNTY,    X.    V,. 

The  2r)th  annual  session  of  the  .\lbert  Co.  Teach- 
ers' Institute  was  held  at  Surrey  on  June  4th  and 
5tli.  T.  E.  Colpitis.  B..-\..  presiding.  Forty-six 
teachers  were  present.  The  president  heartily  wel- 
comed the  teachers  to  the  Institute.  Miss  Edna  M. 
Flovd.  of  Lower  Hillsboro.  eave  a  model  lesson  in 
Xumber   to   Grade   II.     The   lesson,   which   was   a 
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very  valuable  one,  was  iiigiily  commented  on  by  the 
teachers.  During  the  afternoon  session  a  paper  on 
A  Plea  for  More  Union,  was  read  by  H.  H.  Stewart, 
and  a  paper  on  The  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to  Pol- 
itics, by  L.  R.  Hctherington,  iJ.A.  These  papers 
were  both  well  received  by  the  Institute  and  freely 
discussed.  The  public  meeting  on  Thursday  even- 
ing in  the  Methodist  church,  was  well  attended  and 
addressed  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Colpitts  and  Chipman 
Bishop,  and' Revs.  S.  James,  M.  Addison,  and  J.  B. 
Ganong. 

During  the  sessions  on  Friday,  papers  were  read 
by  Miss  Maria  Atkinson,  on  Home  Lessons,  and  b;- 
Miss  Mary  A.  Smith,  on  English  Literature  as  con- 
tained in  Readers  III.  and  I\'.  These  papers  were 
well  written  and  were  discussed  to  a  considerable 
length  by  many  members  of  the  Institute. 

Dr.  G.  U.  Hay's  paper  on  Nature  and  Literature, 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Burns.  The  paper  was  fav- 
orably received  by  the  Institute. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  T.  E.  Colpitts,  President:  Miss  Martha 
Avard,  Vice-Pres. ;  Frank  H.  Blake,  Secy-Treas. ; 
INIiss  Nellie  IMacNaughton,  .Arthur  Foster,  addition- 
iA  members  of  the  executive. 

The  Institute  passed  a  motion  expressing  sincere 
rigrets  at  the  serious  illness  of  Inspector  George 
Smith.  B..\.  The  next  session  of  the  Institute  will 
be  held  at  Hopewell  Cape. 

As  the  result  of  Mr.  Stewart's  paper,  A  Plea  for 
More  Union,  the  Teachers'  Union  of  Albert  Co., 
which  was  begun  last  year,  was  completed,  and  now 
all  the  teachers  of  the  county,  with  but  two  or  three 
exceptions,  are  members  of  it,  and  have  pledged 
themselves  not  to  underbid  each  other  or  take  a  sal- 
ary le.ss  than  the  preceding  teaclier,  nor  to  accept  a 
salary  less  than  the  following  frnm  tru.stees :  ist 
class  males,  $275:  2nd  class  males,  $200:  ist  class 
females,  $130:  2nd  class  females,  $130. 

The  session  of  the  Institute  was  a  highly  success- 
ful one  from  every  |)oint  of  yiew.  "    W.M.B. 


Visiting-  German  Schools. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Rf.vii-:w,  Mr.  Geo.  f.  Trueman, 
of  Sackville,  X.  B..  who  is  now  taking  special 
course  in  German  universities,  gives  an  account  of 
what  he  saw  and  heard  in  his  visits  to  German 
schools.  This  accoimt  will  bL-  of  great  interest, 
.showing  some  of  the  difficullies  connuon  to  teachers 
the  world  over :  and  there  are  suggestions  th?t  (iur 
teaclu-rs  might  do  well  to  think  over  carefully. 

A  Lessox  IX  Rr-.r.Tr,iox  was  .given  in  a  Real 
Gvmnasuim.  Berlin,  t.,  children  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age.  The  teaclier  read  aloud  a  few  verses  'from 
the  first  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  gosi)el.  and  then  re- 
lated a  part  of  the  story  in  his  own  words.  Diff- 
erent children  were  called  on  to  repeat  what  lie  had 
said,  rile  slightest  grammatical  error  or  fnilu-c  (  . 
brnig  (lut  the  exact  meaning  was  at  once  coTectP(l, 
and  the  child   re<|nired  to  he.gin  a.gain.     .After  tlrs 


was  thoroughly  talked  over  and  understood,  another 
section  was  simplified  and  memorized  in  the  same 
way.  It  was  remarkable  how  readily  almost  all 
learned  the  story  and  in  the  correct  language  given 
to  them,  a  language,  by  the  way,  quite  different 
from  the  ungrammatical  and  dialect  forms  used  in 
many  of  their  homes. 

In  the  Prussian  common  school  religion  is  taught 
three  hours  a  week  during  the  first  three  years,  and 
four  hours  a  week  during  the  last  five.  German  and 
arithmetic  are  the  only  subjects  which  are  given 
as  much  time  or  more.  The  former  receives  an 
average  of  six  and  a  half  hours  a  week,  and  the 
latter  of  four  hours.  The  instruction  not  only  in- 
cludes a  thorough  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, with  the  memorizing  of  single  verses,  and 
parts  of  chapters,  but  also  the  learning  by  heart  of 
some  sixty  hymns  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  the 
Catholic  schools  catechism  study  and  the  learning 
of  prayers,  and  the  liturgy  of  the  church  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  Bible  sections.  Children  in  the  Ger- 
man schools  have  more  cause  to  complain  of  over- 
work than  the  children  in  Canada.  In  almost  all 
subjects  a  great  deal  of  memory  work  is  required, 
and  when  there  is  added  to  this  so  many  hymns  and 
Bible  chapters,  the  home  work  of  the  pupils  is  heavy 
indeed.  As  a  result  the  teachers  find  it  hard  to 
get  this  work  well  done,  and  many  a  poor  boy  is 
lead  to  group  in  his  mind,  as  things  inseparably 
connected,  religion,  hard  home  study  and  corporal 
punishment.  This  may  partly  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  these  boys  seldom  attend 
the  church  except  on  special  occasions,  after  they 
are  "  confirmed  "  at  the  close  of  the  common  school 
course. 

Prof.  Paulsen  declares  that  reli.gious  teaching,  to 
be  of  any  value,  must  be  taught  by  a  man  who  be- 
lieves wiiat  he  is  teaching,  and  it  must  carry  cm- 
viction  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  pu])ils.  The 
great  majority  of  the  teachers  do  not  belieye  as 
literally  true  the  Old  Testament  stories  which  they 
are  compelled  to  narrate,  and  as  they  inevitably 
show  the  pu])ils  their  own  scepticism,  an  injustice 
i?  forced  on  the  teachers,  and  a  much  deeix-r  scep- 
ticism probably  instilled  into  the  child's  mind. 

A  Lesson  in  Physics  was  given  in  tlic  same 
school  to  boys  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  old.  The 
class  of  tweiye  was  diyided  into  three  sections.  Th.e 
]iuim1s  of  the  first  group,  under  an  assistant,  were 
learning  how  to  use  delicate  measuring  insti-umcins. 
They  were  measuring  curves  in  watch  faces,  in 
lx)ttf)nis  of  beakers,  and  diameters  nf  tubes,  etc. 
Each  student  worked  indeiiendently,  and  then  they 
compared  their  results  with  those  worked  out  by 
their  teacher.  The  members  of  the  second  pronp 
were  working  at  si^ecial  analysis.  The  i)rofes';(>r 
himself  was  working  mainly  with  them,  and  partly, 
no  doubt,  for  my  amusement,  the  two  snectroscopes 
on  hand  were  set  in  ])osilinn,  and  we  all  yiewe-l  the 
lines  and  bands  produced  by  sodium,  iodine,  hydro- 
gen,  nitrogen,   and  other  elements.      The   third   set 
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were  iiR-asiiriiii;  tlio  slrcnt^th  of  electric  currenis, 
and  e.\])erimeminfi  witli  a  new  electric  incandescent 
lamp.  The  leadinfj  teacher  was  a  man  nearly  sixty 
years  old,  would  weii^li  considerably  over  two  hun- 
dred pounils.  was  an  alderman  of  the  city,  and  had 
been  ^iven  the  title  of  "  professor."  He  worketl 
in  a  good  natured,  almost  lazy,  way  among  his  boys, 
and  seemed  \.o  enjoy  the  work  fully  as  much  as 
they  did.  The  lesson  was  after  hours,  and  lasted 
from  four  to  half  past  six.  The  professor  asked 
inc  if  it  were  true  that  in  .\merica  each  pupil  work- 
ed with  chemical  and  ])hysical  a])paratus  from  the 
first.  He  said  they  believed  in  that  method,  but 
for  want  of  money  were  only  able  to  allow  this 
privilege  to  the  advanced  classes,  and  this  usually 
after  hours.  In  the  ordinary  work  of  the  day  the 
apparatus  is  handled  exclusivelv  by  the  teaclier. 

In  almost  all  schools  that  I  have  been  in.  natural 
science  is  taught  well.  The  following  ])aragraph. 
however,  from  an  article  written  by  a  high  school 
teacher  in  Jena  indicates  that  this  is  not  always 
the  case : 

'".As  a  general  thing  the  natural  science  pupils 
are  still  too  much  in  the  leading  strings  of  their 
teachers.  The  ])ossession  of  a  ])ractical  knowledge 
ol  the  world  about  us.  is  not  only  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  further  scientific  study,  but  the  study 
in  itself  is  an  excitement,  a  stimulus,  and  above  nil 
a  real  pleasure.  This  is  only  true  when  tlie  child 
studies  direct  from  the  book  of  nature  itself.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  so  many  jiupils  are  still  taught 
by  that  method,  so  comfortable  for  the  teacher,  of 
dictating  or  writing  out  a  number  of  facts,  and  re- 
quiring the  pupils  to  learn  them  b\-  heart.  It  is 
scarcely  any  wonder  that  the  natural  interest  which 
almost  all  children  have  in  plants,  animals  and  stars, 
and  the  natural  tendency  they  have  to  ask  ipiestions 
about  these,  should  grow  less  under  this  treatment 
instead  of  being  strengthened." 

A  Lkssox  i.\  C'iKk.man  Historv.— There  was 
hung  before  the  class  of  young  men  in  the  Xormal 
School  for  Protestant  teachers  a  large  picture  of 
a  German  town  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  student 
was  called  forward  to  describe  in  detail  the  f>bjects 
to  be  seen.  During  the  lesson  any  mistakes  in 
German  were  shar])ly  corrected,  and  if  a  student 
spoke  hesitatingl\-  or  indistinctly,  he  was  required 
to  begin  again.  This  lesson  was  a  training  in  that 
subject  known  here  as  "  Auschauung."  This  word 
is  from  the  verb  "  auschanen."  to  look  closelv.  or 
to  contemplate.  I  have  not  been  able  to  think  of  a 
perfect  English  et|uivalent.  but  the  lesson  is  an 
object,  observation  and  composition  lesson.  During 
the  first  three  \ears  no  time  is  devoted  to  history, 
geography  or  nature  study :  all  are,  however,  started 
and  successfully  taught  under  the  one  head,  viz., 
'■-Auschauung."  and  all  from  large  charts  in  the 
manner  indicated.  The  advantages  of  this  for  the 
lower  grades  are  many ;  not  only  doe.s  it  require  no 
home  work,  and  develops  the  power  to  observe 
carefully,    hut    it    supplies    that    practice    in    correct 


speaking  which  for  German  children  at  least  is  most 
necessary.  The  language  is  often  spoken  in  the 
home  regardless  of  all  grammatical  inflection,  and 
it  is  witli  great  difficulty  that  correct  fcjrms  can  be 
sufticieutK  impressed  during  tlie  few  hours  spent 
in  school.  (  )wing  to  this  constant  drill  in  siieaking, 
while  standing  before  the  class,  the  children  seem 
to  early  acquire  the  confidence  in  themselves,  which 
enables  them  to  say  wliat  they  think  without  hesi- 
tation, and  in  a  voice  that  can  be  heard.  This  is 
])articularly  noticeable  in  arithmetic  and  algebra 
classes.  In  these  more  than  half  of  the  time  is 
spent  in  mental  work,  and  though  I  have  seen  a 
good  manv  lessons  given,  I  do  not  remember  seeing 
a  ini])il  give  u|)  struggling  with  a  problem,  until  he 
had  solved  it  or  was  called  to  his  seat  by  the  teacher. 
Here,  perhaps,  we  can  learn  something  from  this 
persevering  race,  for  it  is  just  this  jMiwcr  that  so 
manv  of  our  voung  ])eople  seem  to  lack.  It  is  high- 
1\  ])ossible  too,  that  a  \n\\n\  may  leave  our  schools 
without  having  his  mind  at  all  well  stored  with  the 
gems  of  English  literature.  Here  that  is  not  the 
case.  .\t  first  simple  poems  are  committed  to  mem- 
ory, and  then  Ga'the  and  Schiller  are  taken  up. 
Xot  only  are  these  Gennan  classical  authors  studied 
in  the  regular  literature  courses,  but  they  are 
l)rought  into  almost  every  lesson  and  quoted  on  all 
occasions  much  as  a  good  Quaker  is  supposed  to 
quote  the  Scri])tures.  Lessing,  Sliakespeare  and 
many  other  writers  are  also  well  studied.  In  fact. 
I  am  afraid  Shakespeare  is  even  more  thoroughly 
and  generally  studied  in  the  German  liigh  schools 
than  in  the  same  class  of  schools  in  Canada.  Two 
other  iMiglish  writers  one  hears  spoken  of  at  every 
turn  here  are  Goldsmith  and  Lord  i'>yron.  The 
bust  of  the  latter  occupies  a  ])rominent  ])lace  among 
the  treasures  of  the  (iiethe  House  in  Weimar,  and 
Giiethe's  plain  worded  acknf)wledgment  of  -what  he 
as  a  writer  owed  to  the  author  of  the  \'icar  of 
Wakefield  has  filled  every  Tierman  heart  with  a  de- 
sire to  read  that  work  which  could  win  the  admira- 
tion of  their  great  poet. 


Learn  how  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is  better  than  medi- 
cine. Learn  how  to  tell  a  story.  A  good  story  is  as  wcl- 
ci  ine  as  a  sunbeam  in  a  sick-room.  Learn  to  kci'i>  y""r 
own  troubles  to  yourself.  The  world  is  too  busy  to  care 
for  your  ills  and  sorrows.  Learn  l<>  stop  croaking.  If 
you  cannot  sec  any  good  in  this  world,  keep  the  bnd  to 
yourself.  Learn  to  hid-  your  aches  and  i)ains  under  a 
pleasan;   ■imile. — Selected. 


The  showers  that  are  now  visiting  the  country 
are  refreshing  and  gratefid  after  the  forest  fires 
and  prolonged  drought. 


An  index  of   Volume    X\I.    accompanies    this 
number  of  the  Review. 
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Pointed  Aids. 

A  principal  in  one  of  the  Milwaukee  schools  pre- 
sented to  each  of  his  teachers  a  typewritten  document, 
containing  the  following  aids  : 

The  efficiency  of  a  teacher  is  measured  by  her  pow- 
er of  exacting,  securing,  and  keeping  attention  in  her 
class. 

Obedience  is  the  very  essence  of  duty  and  all  mor- 
ality. 

Cultivate  habits  of  order  and  prompt  obedience 
acout  little  things. 

Insist  on  cleanliness.  Cultivate  good  manners. 
Consent  cordially.     Refuse  firmly. 

At  all  times  the  eye  should  be  on  duty. 

Continual  employment  is  the  great  antidote   for  in- 
.attention. 
Make  careful  preparation  for  every  lesson. 

Dwell  especially  on  the  elements. 

Teach  with  energy. 

Teach  in  a  connected  way. 

Don't  mistake  talking  for  teaching. 

Don't  be  fault-finding. 

Questions  should  be  brisk  and  pointed  and  should 
elicit  one  fact  at  a  time. 

Questions  should  always  precede  the  name  of  the 
pupil  to  help  fix  the  attention. 

Do  not  repeat  the  question,  but  have  the  inattentive 
pupil  repeat  the  same. 

Do  not  read  the  questions  from  the  book. 

Pupils  called  upon  nuist  rise  quicklv,  stand  '.n  the 
middle  of  the  aisle,  look  up  to  the  teacher,  answer  dis- 
tinctly and  in  complete  statements,  and  remain  stand- 
ing until   you   call  on  some  one  else. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  recitation  are  that  the  class 
he  interested  in  the  work,  that  each  pupil  be  actively 
employed  during  the  whole  time  and  that  all  work  be 
done  well. 

Careless  work  from  the  pupil  is  the  teacher's  fault. 
Practice   without   effort    is   waste   of   time   and   con- 
firms bad  habits. 

Every  lesson  should  be  a  lesson  in  language. 
Every  written  lesson  should  be  an  exercise  in  pen- 
manship and  in  spelling. 

.Short    lessons,    thorough    work,    frequent   reviews. — 
IViscoiisin  School  Journal. 


June  Study. 

Nature  is  now  in  her  freshest  and  sweetest  attire, 
and  the  children  should  be  taught  to  love  and  admire 
her.  Let  their  work  largely  bring  them  in  contact  with 
vegetable  and  animal  lif^.  Devote  a  spare  corner  of 
your  board  for  "A  June  Calendar." 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  birds  seen  in  June. 

2.  Make  a  li.st  of  kinds  of  flowers  seen  in  June. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  kinds  ot  insects  seen  in  June. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  kinds  of  fruits  seen  in   [une. 
Pupils  give  names  as  objects  are  !n:('n.—.hitn-ican 

.  Primary  Teacher. 


Busy  Work  for  Little  Ones. 

Everyone  who  has  tried  to  conduct  a  recitation, 
while  half  a  dozen  little  ones,  rangmg  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  six  years,  are  buzzing  and  fidgeting 
away  in  the  seats,  trying  in  vain  to  find  something  to 
occupy  their  time  and  attention,  will  agree  there  is 
nothing  more  trying  to  the  nerves. 

Hints  for  work  to  keep  the  little  ones  busy  are 
usually  welcome. 

Make  simple  pen  and  ink  drawings  on  smooth  white 
paper.  An  apple,  a  box,  a  bunch  of  cheeries,  a  leaf,  a 
circle,  an  oval,  a  triangle,  or  any  other  simple  picture 
will  do  nicely. 

Print  a  half-dozen  alphabets  on  squares  of  card- 
board— one  letter  on  each  card — and  distribute  these 
among  the  little  ones,  and  let  them  lurm  words  of 
them. 

Take  a  square  of  cardboard,  paste  a  picture  of  a 
bird,  an  animal,  or  the  like,  neatly  and  firmly  on  it, 
then  cut  it  into  a  dozen  or  more  squares,  and  give  them 
to  the  pupils  to  arrange  into  a  perfect  picture  again. 
The  more  of  these  pictures  you  have,  the  better,  for 
they  always  prove  interesting  to  the  little  ones, 

A  few  boxes  of  crayons  or  colored  pencils,  and  a 
number  of  maps,  magazine  pictures,  etc.,  have  kept 
them  busily  employed  for  any  length  of  lime. 

Now  a  word  in  regard  to  their  playing  hours.  In 
the  country  schools  where  the  pupils  have  forenoon 
recess,  a  noon  hour,  and  an  afternoon  recess,  the  study 
hours  are  too  long  for  the  smaller  pupils,  and  they 
should  always  be  allowed  to  have  a  few  minutes 
"breathing  spell"  between  times.  It  takes  a  great 
strain  from  the  teacher's  nerves  and  does  the  little 
ones  a  world  of  good. — Pof>uIar  Educator. 


Memory  Gems. 

Sunshine's  everywhere  and  summer  too.  God  must 
be  glad  one  loves  his  earth  so  much. — R.  Broiuning. 

Hold  hard  by  truth.     Do  but  thy  duty.— Ibid. 

The  world  belongs  to  the  energetic. — A'.  IV.  Emer- 
son. 

It  is  constant  effort  that  builds  up  cliaracter.  and 
character  is  all  that  we  are. — Anon. 

Just  thoughts  may  fail  of  producing  ju'^t  deeds,  but 
just  deeds  always  beget  just  tiioughts. — Theodore 
Parker. 

To  think  we  are  able  il,  almost  to  be  so ;  to  deter- 
mine upon  attainment  is  frequently  attainment  itself. 
— Smiles. 

When  we  come  to  die,  it  is  not  what  we  have  done 
for  ourselves,  but  wdiat  we  have  done  for  others  that 
gives  us  the  most  pleasure. — Kate  Sanbon:. 

He  can  make  no  fatal  mistakes  who  jiatiehtly  con- 
tinues in  well-doing. — E.  C.  G.  Ames. 


Assign  but  few  les.sotts  to  be  learned  at  home; 
children  must  have  time  to  work,  play,  cat,  sleep, 
and  grow. 


A  sprig  of  mint  by  the  wayside  lirook, 
K  nibble  of  birch  in  the  wood, 
A  summer  day  and  love  and  a  book. 
And  I   wouldn't  lie  king  if  I  could. 

J (tlin    I'anec    CItcncw 
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•"Front  Blevatiom-. 


The    New  County  Academy    Building-,  Truro. 

TIic  new  building  for  the  County  Academy, 
Truro,  vviiicli  was  o])cned  April  7th,  is  a  fine  addition 
to  the  facilities  of  that  enterprising  educational 
centre.  It  is  of  brick,  with  freestone  trimmings, 
and  foundation  walls  of  red  sandstone,  and  is  no 
feet  long  by  65  feet  wide.  A  wing  of  40.K68  feet  in 
tlie  rear  contains  the  pleasant  and  well-liglited 
assembly  room,  capable  of  accommodating  400 
persons,  and  also  two  large  laboratories.  In  addition 
to  ample  and  well-lighted  cla.ss-rooms  there  are 
rooms  for  a  lii)rary  and  museum,  principal's  office 
and  comfortable  rooms  for  the  male  and  female 
teachers.  The  basement  contains  two  large  play 
rooms,  closets,  and  arrangements  for  heating  by 
steam.  The  building  throughout  is  well  lighted  and 
finislud,  and  has  excellent  facilities  for  ventilation. 
Tiie  following  is  llie  teaching  staff:  W.  R.  Cani])- 
l>ell,  M..\..  rrincii)al,  .Vdvanccd  Classics;  James 
I.illle,  \ico- Principal,  Advanced  Mathematics  and 
I'hysics:  M.  L).  1  Ienimeon,'B..'\.,  Advanced  History 
and  Practical  Mathematics:  G.  \V.  Sedgwick,  1!..\., 
Advanced   English  and  junior  Mathematics;  J.   E 


liarteaux.  Junior  Mathematics  and  ."Science ;  Miss  E. 
.'\.  Ricli.irdsnn,  I'.. A.,  (  Icnnan.  Junior  luiglish,  His- 
tory and  Geography;  Miss  Lilhan  Best,  B.A., 
I'Vencii,  Drawing  and  Junior  Latin. 


E.\])eriments  at  McCill  L'niversity  are  said  to 
show  the  feasil)ility  (if  laying  a  caliie  along  the 
centre  of  narrow  ship  channels  and  equipping  the 
vessels  which  navigate  the  cliannels  with  special  in- 
struments tJiat  will  ring  an  alarm  as  soon  as  a  ves- 
sel gets  a  certain  distance  away  from  the  cable 
wliich  she  should  follow.  A  practical  test  is  to  be 
made  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 


The  project  of  connecting  North  and  South 
America  by  railway  is  now  receiving  serious  atten- 
tion. The  ])ro])osed  line  would  connect  the  Mexi- 
can railways  now  in  operation  with  those  in  I'eru 
and  Chile  by  a  line  vvliich  after  crossing  the  isth- 
mus would  run  along  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Andes, 
and  a  short  but  difficult  line  across  the  mountains 
would  connect  it  with  the  Argentine  system. 
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The  school  building  at  Chatham  in  which  the  Summer  School  of  Science  will  be  held,  is  another 
addition  to  the  fine  educational  establishments  in  eastern  New  Brunswick.  It  is  a  well  equipped  and 
thoroughly  modern  building.  Philip  Cox,  Ph.D ,  Principal;  Jas.  Mcintosh  (Grade  IX.),  R.  W. 
Alward  (VIII. ),   Annie  M.  Loggie  (VII.),    M.  Mowatt  (VI.),   Ida  Haviland  (V.),    Maude   K.  Lawler 


(IV.  and  III.),  Laula  Smith. 

CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Canadian  letters  will  now  be  admitted  to  Aus- 
tralia at  the  two  cent  rate.  This  completes  the  last 
link  of  the  imperial  penny  postage,  which  Canada 
may  claim  the  credit  of  having  originated. 

Valuable  discoveries  of  coal  oil  are  reported  from 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Skecna,  and  also  from 
one  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  known  as  Tar 
Island,  where  there  is  a  deposit  of  asphaltum  which 
has  presumably  given  the  island  its  name. 

An  imperial  customs  union  may  be  the  outcome 
of  Canada's  tarifif  reduction  in  favor  of  British 
goods.  The  Colonial  Secretary  has  appealed  to  the 
British  people  to  abandon  free  trade  and  unite  the 
Empire  with  a  policy,  supported  as  that  policy  is 
by  South  Africa  and  Australia.  "The  histor}'  of 
iingland  may  be  drawing  to  its  close,  and  (he 
history  of  an  ICm])ire  beginning."  are  the  striking 
words  witii  which  the  [iress  despatches  have  made 
the  announcement.  Surely  Empire  Day  could  have 
needed  no  nxire  stirring  news  to  give  zest  to  its 
observance.  Jn  the  United  States,  Germany  and 
other  countries,  British  goods  arc  met  Ijy  a  hostile 
tariff.  The  imposition  of  a  small  duty  ag'ainst  the.se 
foreign  countries  and  in  favor  of  the  colonies  would 
greatly  stinndatc  inler-imperial  trade;  and  an 
enormous    growth    in    Canadiim    wheat    production 


would  be  one  of  the  first  results.  That  a  British 
minister  should  advocate  such  a  policy  is  almost  to 
foretell  its  final  adoption. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  brought  some  criticism 
uijon  himself  by  warning  Canada  that  in  de])en(ling 
upon  the  Alonroe  doctrine  for  protection  in  time  of 
war  she  would  be  rcl)'ing  on  an  enemy  who  in  giv- 
ing such  protection  might  wish  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  the  country;  but  some  of  his  critics 
agree  that  Canada,  more  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Empire,  requires  the  strong  arm  of  the  navy  for  its 
safet}'.  With  an  imperial  customs  union,  if  it 
comes,  must  necessarily  come  an  imperial  union  for 
defence. 

Marvellous  stories  are  told  of  the  richness  of  the 
new  gold  finds  in  the  Central  Australian  desert. 

The  visit  of  King  Edward  to  Paris  derives  liis- 
toric  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  visit 
paid  to  the  head  of  the  French  nation  by  an  iMiglish 
King  since  1520,  when  Henry  \  III.  and  I-'rancis  I. 
met  on  the  Eield  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Labor  unions  with  an  international  membership, 
but  with  their  executive  ofticers  in  tlie  Lhiited  States, 
are  not  wholly  accepta])le  to  Canadian  workmen.  A 
recent  strike  of  street  railway  men  in  Montreal 
failed  in  its  object,  partly  liecause  some  of  the  em- 
plnyees  were  averse  to  (juitting  work  in  obedience 
III  the  orders  of  a  foreign  leader  in  a  foreign  land. 
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Lord  CnniKT,  tin-  Uiilish  resident  in  Ef^ypt,  dis- 
poses t)f  tile  sn-c;dled  Cape-ln-Lairo  railway  as  a 
matter  for  consideration  in  the  near  future,  by  say- 
injj  in  a  recent  report,  thai  the  necessity  and  prac- 
ticability of  a  railway  to  L'fianda,  and  so  onwards 
to  the  south,  has,  he  ventures  to  think,  never  yet 
been  shown,  and  ])ossibly,  in  view  of  the  very  jjreat 
pliysical  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  never  will  bo 
shown. 

The  Brilisii  commissioner's  award  in  the  bound- 
ary dispute  between  Chile  and  Argentina  has  been 
received  with  the  jjrcatest  satisfaction  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  both  countries  concerned,  and  the  for- 
mer alliance  between  them  will  probably  be  revived. 

The  railway  from  i'.uenos  .Ayres  to  Santiago, 
which  will  be  the  first  to  cross  the  continent  in  South 
America,  is  so  near  completion  that  it  requires  only 
one  day  to  make  the  trip  between  the  railway  ter- 
minals. It  will  shorten  the  time  between  Juirojje 
and  Chile  bv  six  or  eight  days,  as  the  traffic  now 
goes  by  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

Again  a  whole  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  has  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  most  of  its  inhabitants  perished  in  the  ruins. 
This  occurred  on  April  2ijth,  and  it  is  a  striking 
comment  u[)on  the  stale  of  atfairs  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
that  the  news  did  not  reach  Constantinople  until 
the  28th  of  May. 

In  Somaliland,  a  large  force  of  the  followers  of 
the  Mad  Mullah  has  been  defeated  by  the  Abyssin- 
ians. 

A  state  of  war  may  now  be  said  to  exist  in  Alace- 
donia.  An  engagement  lasting  twenty-four  hours 
took  place  between  the  Turkish  troops  and  a  body 
of  .-\lhanians.  A  reign  of  terror  prevails  in  many 
districts,  and  the  villagers  are  fleeing  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

.\n  excited  mob  in  Philadelphia  tore  tlown  a 
iiritish  Hag  on  Decoration  Day.  Mobs  do  not  tear 
down  Cnited  States  flags  or  any  other  flags  in  our 
cenntry.     'Jhe  contrast  is  worth  noting. 

Destructive  forest  fires  are  reported  from  all  jjarls 
of  the  Province  of  New  Pirunswick  and  the  Eastern 
'i"ownshi|)s  of  yuebec.  as  well  as  from  the  interven- 
ing i)art  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Many  farm  houses, 
mills  and  summer  cottages  have  been  destroyed, 
and  in  some  ])laces  considerable  villages  almost 
comjiletely  swe])t  away  by  the  fire;  including  the 
\illages  of  Mus<|uash,  Honnc\-  Ri\erand  IIo|)ewcll 
L'n]>c  in  New  llrunswick,  and  two  or  three  in  the 
Pnjvince  of  Quebec,  The  damage  done  to  the  for- 
ests is  beyond  all  ])ossibility  of  estimate  at  jjresent : 
but  it  must  be  many  years  before  their  value  can  be 
restored,  and  in  some  |)laces,  no  doubt,  as  with  the 
great  Miramichi  fire  of  1.S25,  before  the  burnt  land 
will  be  reforested,  for  there  will  be  no  soil  left  to 
supi^orl  ,1  forest  growth. 

It  says  something  for  the  Canadian's  respect  for 
game  laws,  that  a  moose,  after  being  in  the  city  of 
St.    John    two    days,    should    have    (piietlx     walked 


inrough  llie  street  and  taken  its  departure  by  the 
lailway  iracK,  witn  people  walcning  it  until  11  dis- 
api)eareil  in  ine  uistance;  but  moose  and  tleer  ilnveii 
oiii  oi  me  woous  by  lire  seem  to  us  more  UKe  leiiow 
suiierers  than  oljjecls  ol  tne  cnase. 

wonuerlul  results  liiai  na\c  Oeeii  acnieved  in 
iug)pL  oy  scieniinc  irrigation,  anO  it  is  now  proixjscU 
lo  reouiiu  on  tne  l:,gypiian  plan  tne  canals  mat  once 
lenuizea  me  valley  ol  tne  iigris.  1  ne  ancient 
rulers  01  Liiakiea,  like  tne  eany  ligyptian  kings, 
niade  agriciuiure  possible  by  a  system  ol  irrigation. 
I'or  ages  tins  elaborate  system  was  maintaineil,  and 
tne  country  was  ricli  and  populous.  Cnder  .\loiiam- 
niedan  misrule  the  canals  were  neglected  and  soon 
became  u.seless.  ihe  ligns  completed  the  work  of 
destruction  by  suddenly  cnanging  its  course,  sweep- 
iiig  away  the  regulating  works  at  the  head  of  tne 
great  canal. 

llie  Colombian  Congress  is  to  assemble  at  Lio- 
gota  on  tne  20lh  ot  june.  Ihe  Panama  Canal 
treaty  with  the  Lnited  btates  will  come  before  it  lor 
coiitirmation ;  but  its  ratification  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, as  some  of  the  Colombians  are  in  favor  of  the 
little  republic  undertaking  to  build  the  canal  itself. 

in  Alorocco  disorder  to  the  extent  of  anarcUy  still 
prevails  in  the  northern  districts,  tlwugh  in  the 
south  and  centre  the  conditions  are  said  to  be  ini- 
])roving. 

Lake  Chad  is  found  by  French  explorers  to  be  185 
miles  long,  8y  miles  wide,  and  only  25  feet  deep  in 
its  deepest  part.  It  contains  about  eighty  islands, 
some  of  which  are  inhabited  and  under  cultivation, 
with  a  total  population  of  about  50,000. 

The  germ  of  smallpox  has  been  discovered  by  a 
lioslon  pliNsician.  Now  that  it  is  known,  it  may  be 
l;()ssible  to  find  the  source  from  which  it  comes  to 
n  an,  and  to  guard  against  its  communication. 

Il  is  now  believed  that  leprosy  is  caused  by  eat- 
ing badly  cured  and  poorly  cooked  fish,  and  that  it 
is  therefore  a  disease  which  may  be  easily  prevented. 

The  Marconi  wireless  telegraph  is  not  yet  giving 
such  practical  results  as  were  expected,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  the  difficulties  will  soon  be  o\ercome. 

That  science  positively  affirms  the  Creative  power, 
and  makes  everyone  feel  a  miracle  in  himself,  is 
the  late  emphatic  assertion  of  Lord  Kelvin,  the  fore- 
most scientist  of  England. 

Hatred  of  the  Jews  has  leil  to  a  most  horrible 
irassacre  at  Kishineff,  in  P.essarabia,  the  Roumanian 
province  of  Russia,  in  which  over  three  hundred 
were  killed.  Jews  have  no  right  of  settlement  in 
( ireat  Russia.  In  Poland  and  in  one  of  the  IJaltic 
])r()vinces,  in  West  Russia,  ])art  of  South  Russia,  and 
part  of  Little  Russia,  as  well  as  in  P.essarabia,  where 
the  massacre  occurred,  they  may  reside;  and  the 
Russian  government  affords  to  them  there  the  same 
protection  as  to  its  other  subjects.  They  are,  how- 
ever, treated  as  a  separate  class,  compelled  to  reside 
in  towns,  and  denied  certain  |)olitical  rights  to  which 
other  citizens  are  admitted  ;  all  of  which  helps  to 
keej)  u])  the  race  antipathy  against  them.     An  edict 
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for  their  expulsion  from  the  adjoining  province  of 
Kieff,  which  was  being  rigorously  enforced,  and 
which  calls  to  mind  the  expatriation  of  the  Acadians 
by  Gov.  Lawrence  and  his  Massachusetts  advisers, 
may  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  popular 
excitement  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
massacre  in  Bessarabia.  This  edict  of  expulsion 
affects  37,000  persons^nearly  six  times  the  number 
of  the  exiled  Acadians.  While  deploring  the  kill- 
ing of  Jews  in  Russia  and  of  negroes  in  the  Linited 
States,  we  should  remember  that  the  treatment  of 
Jews  in  England  a  few  centuries  ago  was  little  bet- 
ter, and  that  even  in  some  parts  of  Canada  today 
there  is  manifest  ill-feeling  towards  Chinese  and 
other  foreigners. 

The  anti-foreign  feeling  in  China  has  considerably 
abated.     Ur,  pernaps,  we  are  getting  to  understana 
that  neither  the  'i  artar  rulers  nor  the  turbulent  ijox- 
ers  rightly  represent  the  nation  as  a  whole,      i  he 
civilization  ot  Cliina  is,  according  to  Lhmese  iUeas, 
superior  to  ours;  and  the  Chinese  character  super- 
ior to  the  European  character.     They  are  behind  us 
ill  their  acquaintance  with   the  physical   forces   of 
nature,  and  in  some  of  the  industrial  arts,  or  rather 
in  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  arts;  while 
they  may  be  as  a  people  in  advance  of  us  in  things 
which  they  think  of  more  importance.     The  desire 
for    material    advancement    is    not    with    them    the 
ruling  passion.    As  we  learn  more  of  them  we  hnd 
that  it  is  chiefly  our  aggressive  trade  policy  to  which 
they  are  opposed,  and  that  their  social  virtues  are 
such  as  to  command  much  more  respect  for  their 
civilization   and   ethics   than   western   nations   have 
been  accustomed  to  yield.     Sir  Robert  Hart,  who 
knows  them  well,  as'  he  has  been  for  years  at  the 
head  of  the  Chinese  customs  service,  says  of  them : 
They    are    well-behaved,    law    abiding,    intelligent, 
economical  and  industrious  ;  they  can  learn  anything 
and  do  anything ;  they  are  punctiliously  polite,^  they 
worship  talent,  and  they  believe  in  right  so  firmly 
that  they  scorn  to  think  it  requires  to  be  supported 
or  enforced  by  might.     They  are  generous,  charit- 
able and  fond  of  good  works ;  they  never  forget  a 
favor,   they   make   rich   return   for  any   kindnesses, 
and  a  man  must  be  more  than  wealthy  to  win  pub- 
lic esteem  and  respect ;  they  are  practical,  teachable, 
and  wonderfully  gifted  with  common  sense ;  they  are 
excellent  artisans,  reliable  workmen,  and  of  a  good 
faith   that  everyone  acknowledges  and  admires   in 
their  commercial  dealings  ;  in  no  country  that  is  or 
was  has  the  commandment  "Honor  thy  father  and 
mother"  been  so  religiously  obewd,  and  because  it 
is  so  "their  days  are  long  in  tlie  land  that  God  has 
given  them." 

The  pro()osal  of  an  overland  route  to  India  is 
again  claiming  attention  in  I'.ngland.  liv  the  pres- 
ent plans  tlie  existing  railways  of  .Xsia  Minor  would 
be  extended  along  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  to  the 
head  of  the  I'ersian  (lulf.  Great  Ilritain,  Ciermany 
and  i'"rance  may  join  in  .carrying  out  these  plans, 
bill  tin-  nialter  is  imt  yet  decided. 


Extensive  preparations   are  being   made   for   the 
development  of  oil  wells  in  Newfoundland. 

The  industrial  development  of  Labrador  is  mak- 
ing rapid  progress. 

Canada  has  an  exhibit  and  a  building  of  her  own 
in  the  great  industrial  exhibition  which  has  just 
been  opened  in  Japan. 

After  twenty  years  of  research,  an  English  scien- 
tist has  reached  the  conclusion  that  empty  space  is 
made  up  of  close-packed  grains  ten  thousand  times 
as  dense  as  water — or  such  is  the  expression  of  his 
conclusion  given  by  a  writer  in  Blackwood's  Mag- 
azine. Light,  heat,  electricity  and  gravitation  are 
said  to  be  explained  by  this  theory.  All  that  we 
know  as  solid  matter  is  but  a  thinning  out  of  the 
greater  density  of  space.  The  idea  is  not  frivolous ; 
but  is  advanced  with  most  profound  argument  b) 
its  discoverer,  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds,  and  may  yet 
place  his  name  beside  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
the  history  of  physical  science. 

Mr.  T.  O'Brien,  editor  of  the  St.  John  Monitor, 
calls  attention  to  the  following  paragraph  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Review's  Current  Events  Column 
lor  May,  and  adds  a  correction  which  is  gladly  in- 
serted, as  it  comes  from  so"  careful  an  authority  in 
such  matters  as  the  Monitor: 

Pope  Leo  XIII  has  reigned  longer  than  St.  Peter,  and 
is,  according  to  the  accepted  dates,  the  first  in  the  history  of 
the  papacy  to  do  so. 

"There  were  two  pontiffs  who  reigned  longer  than 
Leo:  Saint  Peter,  the  first  "Pope,  governed  the 
church  from  A.  D.  ^i  to  A.  D.  67,  reigning  over  34 
years,  and  Pius  Ia.  from  1846  to  16/6,  over  32 
vears.  The  present  Pope  celebrated  two  great  anni- 
versaries this  year:  On  February  20th,  his  silver 
jubilee  as  pontiff,  being  the  third  head  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  out  of  263  popes,  to  govern  for  25  years ; 
on  April  28th  he  reached  the  length  of  time  Saint 
Peter  ruled  the  I'niversal  church  from  Rome,  25 
\ears,  2  months  and  7  days.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  St.  Peter  governed  the  church 
tor  9  years  at  Antioch,  before  coming  to  the  Eternal 
city." 

A  visitor  at  a  school  the  other  day  asked  one  of 
the  lower  grade  classes  this  questimi:  "What  is  the 
axis  of  the  earth  ?" 

"An  iinaginar\  line  jiassing  from  one  pule  U>  the 
other,  on  which  the  earth  revuhes,"  ])ruu(lly  an- 
swered a  pupil. 

"Yes,"  said  the  examiner,  well  i)leased,  "and  could 
you  hang  a  bonnet  on  it?" 

"^'es.  sir." 

"Indeed!     .\nd  what  kind. of  a  bcrnnet?" 

"An  imaginary  bonnet,  sir." 

The  visitor  asked  no  more  questions  that  day. 

TIk-  Canadian  nni\ersities  will  be  fully  represented  at  the 
conference  to  be  held  on  Jnne  q,  at  Burlington  1  louse,  Lon- 
don, to  discuss  co-ordination  of  university  education  tliroiigh- 
out  the  kini;'s  dominions,  and  the  development  of  post 
"graduate  courses  in  apiilied  science.  Il  is  CNpected  tliat  an 
imperial  council  will  he  formed  to  de.d  piim.meiilly  uith 
these  interests. 
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•ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 

M.  R— Will  you  kindly  li-ll  nic  through  tlio  Kkvif.w  tin- 
names  of  the  birds  dcscrilied :  (l )  A  liird  al»mi  ilic  same 
shape  and  size  as  the  ChippiiiK  Sparrow,  and  with  a  red 
cap  on  its  head,  but  with  a  pale  dull  yellow  breast  and 
brown  back.  It  makes  a  chippinp  sound,  but  also  a  clear 
though  not  strouK  warble,  (j)  a  bird  about  the  size  of 
the  last,  but  a  little  more  plump  in  shape;  a  white  stripe 
down  the  centre  of  the  breast,  bordered  by  two  black  ones, 
and  these  again  by  two  bright  yellow  ones;  a  bright  yellow- 
stripe  on  head  bordered  by  two  black  ones;  wings  and 
back  a  dark  grey,  with  a  white  stripe  horizontally  across 
the  wings.  .Ml  these  markings  show  very  plainly.  (.1)  A 
bird  the  same  as  before  in  shape  and  size  and  with  the 
same  markings  on  breast,  but  much  less  derided,  the  colors 
seeming  to  be  more  mixed.  The  top  of  the  head  a  plain 
dark  slate  color  and  the  wings  a  greyish  brown  with  dull 
markings  running  lengthwise.  Both  the  latter  will  hoUl 
themselves  supported  by  their  wings  like  a  humming  bird, 
but  for  a  short  time. 

(1)  The  Yellow   Red-poll   Warhlor. 

(2)  The  Yellow-Crow  lied  Warbler. 

(3)  Prohablv    a    Warbler,    btit    not    sure    which 
from  the  description.  J.B. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE, 

The  pupils  (Jl  the  .Middle  .Sackville  High  school,  Mr. 
I'.  S.  James,  principal,  held  a  concert  on  the  26th  May, 
the  net  proceeds  of  which  were  $,)5.  I'o  this  is  ad<led  %3i, 
raised  by  subscription ;  and  the  whole  amount  is  to  be  spent 
in  procuring  a  reference  library  for  the  school.  Such  a 
library  under  the  wise  direction  of  teachers  may  be  made 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  a  school  and  community;  and  the 
example  of  the  Middle  Sackville  school  should  be  imitated 
elsewhere.  If  a  district  can  only  raise  a  few  dollars  for 
library  purposes,  this  sum  should  be  expended  in  getting 
such  a  work  as  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary, 
and  with  (his  as  a  nucleus  some  other  standard  works  of 
reference  should  be  added.  Afterwards  books  on  biogra- 
phy, history  and  other  subjects  suitable  for  supplementary 
reading  may  be  procured ;  but  a  good  working  reference 
library  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  every  school. 


The  Summer  School. 

To  members  of  the  Slimmer  School  and  those  who 
inrpose  attendin":  the  session  to  be  held  at  Chatham. 
N.  P...  Tiilv  2ist  to  Angfust  -th.  here  are  a  few 
cautions : 

Tst — P>e  sure  when  purchasins;  your  ticket  at  anv 
railway  station  to  ask  for  a  standard  certificate. 
These,  when  siened  by  the  secretary  of  the  school, 
entitles  the  holder  to  a  free  return. 

2nd — Make  earlv  applicntion  to  the  local  secre- 
tary, T.  McG.  Paxter.  M.D..  Chatham.  N.  P..  for 
hoard,  if  it  is  desired  in  a  private  house  or  at  reduced 
rates.  To  those  nesrlectine  to  do  so  the  hotels  are 
open.  If  earh- application  is  made.  Dr.  Baxter  will 
use  his  utmost  endeavor  to  have  the  applicant  com- 
fortably provided  for. 

•?rd — Xotifv  the  secretary.  T.  D.  Seaman.  Chnr- 
iottetowii.  P.K.T..  of  your  intention  to  attend  the 
.school,  al.so  the  subiects  you  purpo.se  studying;.  .At- 
tention to  this  facilitates  the  orsfanization  of  the 
classes  and  nreyents  loss  of  tiiiie  at  the  onenine  of 
the  school.  The  session  beincf  short,  it  is  important 
that  there  be  no  time  lost. 

ATuch  interest  is  bf'inef  manifesterl  in  the  sf-lionl 
and  a  larsje  number  have  already  intimated  tho'\r  iiv 
tention  to  attend.  ^Tanv  enouiries  about  tho  Euro- 
pean trip  have  been  received,  and  the  indications  are 
that  many  more  will  enroll  for  the  trip  than  it  was 
■•1  first  thoup-bt  necessarv-  tn  arranfe  for.  \  decision 
ir'  referoncf  to  this  trin  will  b"  arrived  at  dt'rintT  the 
meetin""  at  Chathain.  en  that  it  woiilrl  b<^  "•'^11  for 
those  desirinsr  to  tnko  the  trin  to  attend.      I.D..S. 


Stewart  Macdonald,  graduate  of  Dalhousie,  now  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Ph.D.  course  in  Philosophy  in  Cornell, 
has  been  awarded  a   fellowship  of  five  hundred  dollars. 


Five  of  the  graduating  class  in  .\rts  at  Dalhousie,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  preceding  class,  are  going  to  the 
Northwest  to  teach.  Four  others,  who  received  degrees 
within  the  last  few  years,  are  also  on  their  way  to  the 
west. 


Mr.  Joseph  Mills,  principal  of  the  Charlotte  street' school, 
Frcdcricton,  has  resigned  his  position  to  enter  upon  t 
post-graduate  course  of  study  at  Harvard  University,  to 
fit   himself   for  advanced   work   in   teaching. 


The  Harvey,  Albert  county,  school,  under  the  direction 
of  Principal  R.  E.  Estabrooks  and  Miss  Annie  Deery. 
held  a  very  successful  May  Day  concert  on  May  ist.  at 
which  $2860  was  raised  for  the  school  library.  Earlier 
in  the  term  a  sufficient  sum  was  realized  to  procure  an 
organ   for  the  school. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Mersereau.  who  took  his  ^f.  A.  degree  at 
.Acadia  I'nivcrsity  at  the  recent  Convocation,  has  resigned 
the  priucipalship  of  the  Bathurst  Village  Superior  School 
to  take  a  course  at  Chicago  University. 


•\  subsTiber  onTiicw  in-"  snys  "T  tho""'hl  -"t  thi^  fi''st 
of  the  year  T  could  rot  afford  to  take  the  Rkvikvv.  but 
have   fouuil   T  cannot   do   without   it." 


In  the  .\pril  number  of  the  Review  there  appeared  a 
somewhat  pathetic  story  of  the  death  from  cold  and  ex- 
posure of  Mr.  John  T.  Tulhill.  .nn  aged  teacher,  during  the 
early  weeks  of  last  winter.  The  report  has  been  contra- 
dicted in  several  papers,  and  the  Ren'IEW  is  glad  to  learn 
from  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Tuthill  himself  that 
he  is  very  much  alive, — that  though  past  the  allotted  three 
score  and  ten  years  he  is  not  "feeble."  but  "can 
still  jump  up  and  knock  his  feet  together  twice  before  he 
touches  the  ground  ;"  that  he  is  not  "  homeless  "  or  "  thinly 
clad  "  as  stated,  but  has  pleasant  remembrances  of  ma-iy 
comfortable  homes  in  which  he  has  been  an  honored  in- 
mate and  kindly  treated.  He  indignantly  repudiates  li.e 
statement  of  the  correspondent  that  he  has  "  a  smatteri-is 
of  astronomical  lore,"  and  adds  that  his  knowledge  is 
exact  and  has  been  turned  to  profit,  as  he  has  made  more 
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by  lecturing  on  astronomy  than  his  correspondent  has  made 
in  writing  premature  obituaries. 

The  Review  hopes  that  Mr.  Tuthill  has  some  years  of 
active  life  yet  before  him;  and  that  when  his  toil  is  over 
his  last  days  may  be  spent  in  comfort. 


Principal  James  Barry,  for  twenty-six  years  connected 
with  St.  Malachi's  School,  St.  John,  retired  the  last  of 
May  to  accept  the  position  of' Inspector  of  Weights  and 
Measures  in  the  St.  John  Custom  House.  His  pupils  pre- 
sented him  with  a  magnificent  ea.sy  chair,  and  his  associate 
teachers  with  a  handsome  gold  ring,  accompanied  with 
addresses  testifying  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which  he 
is  held.  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Harrington,  of  St.  Peter's  School, 
North  End,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Barry,  and 
Mr.  M  D.  Coll  has  been  chosen  to  fill  Mr.  Harrington's 
place. 


ent  schools:  (i)  as  a  text-book  in  secondary  schools  that 
ofifer  regular  courses  in  economic  history,  (2)  as  a  text- 
book in  the  lower  classes  of  colleges,  and  (3)  as  a  com- 
panion book  to  the  study  of  "  general  history,"  or  the  his- 
tory of  particular  nations,  in  all  schools.  The  book  is 
equipped  with  an  abundance  of  malps  and  other  illustra- 
tive material,  as  well  as  with  references  to  the  best  acces- 
sible authorities. 


Principal  Kennedy,  of  the  Halifax  Academy,  is  to  take 
a  much  needed  rest,  and  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence  for  six  months. 


The  N.  B.  Normal  School  closed  June  5th  for  the  holi- 
days. There  were  addresses  by  Principal  Crocket,  Chief 
Superintendent  Inch,  Hon.  H.  A.  ^IcKeown  and  Hon  F. 
J.  Sweeny. 


The  National  Ed'icational  Association  meets  at  Boston, 
July  6-10,  with  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  as  the  )iresiding 
officer.  It  is  expected  that  the  meeting  will  be  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

RECENT  BOOKS. 

Senior  Course  of  English  Composition.  By  J.  C.  Ncs- 
field,  M.  A.  Cloth.  Pages  3S8.  Price  3s.  6d..  Mac- 
millan  &  Company,  London. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  well  known  from  his  series 
01  excellent  grammars  of  the  English  language.  HisI 
courses  of  Junior  and  Senior  Composition  follow  out  the 
same  methodical  plans  as  the  grammars.  In  the  book 
before  us,  Part  I  deals  with  figures  of  speech  and  dis- 
cusses the  qualities  of  composition  under  various  head- 
ings, .^jpendcd  to  the  chapters  are  sentences  from  the 
best  literature  and  journalism  to  be  corrected,  improved 
or  justified.  Part  11  deals  with  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence and  paragrajdi  and  with  essays.  The  completeness  of 
this  portion  is  an  excellent  feature  for  students.  There 
arc  models  of  fifteen  complete  essays,  one  hundred  and 
three  subjects,  with  nntcs  and  directions,  and  a  great 
variety  pf  subjects   without   notes. 


The  Pl.\ce  of  Industries  in  Element.\ry  Education,  by 
Katharine   E.   Dopp.     208  pages.     i2mo.     Cloth.     Net, 
$1.00;     postpaid,     1. 10.      The    University    of    Chicago 
Press,   Chicago,  Illinois. 
One  of  the  pleasing  signs  of  the  progress  of  the  day  is 
to  be  found  in  the  attention  that  is  being  given  to  an  in- 
telligent study  of  the  most  effective  methods  in  the  teach- 
ing of  children.     The  advent  of  manual  training  and  the 
kindred  arts  have  done  much  to  obviate  the  monotony  and 
drudgery  of  school  work.     This  volume  is  a  genuine  con- 
tribution to  the  practical   pedagogy  of  today.     The   great 
steps  in  the  evolution  of  industry  are  marked  by  the  dis- 
covery of  new  motive  powers  and  new  methods  of  apply- 
ing  these   forces.     The   author   shows   that   the   same   law 
holds   true   in   the   educational   world,   and  because   of  the 
failure  to  make  use  of  the  most  powerful  motives  in  child- 
life  the  individual  and  society  have  suffered  great  loss. 


A  Gener.\i-  History  of   Commerce..    By  W.   C.  Webster, 
Lecturer  on   Economic  History  in  New  York  Univer- 
sity.     i2mo.       Cloth.      S26   pages.      Illustrated.      List 
price    $1.40:    mailing    price    $1.55.      C.inn    S:    Cnmpany. 
Publishers,  Boston. 
This  book  gives  a  general  survey  from  the  earliest  limes 
to    the   present.      It    attempts    to    interpret    the    history   of 
civilization    from   the   commercial    point    of  view,   showing 
the  many  inter-relations  between  commerce  and  the  other 
factors  in  the  progress  of  civilization.     The  book  has  been 
so  planned   that    it   can   be   used   in   various  ways  in   differ- 


A    Bro.\df.r    Element.\ry    Education.      By  J.   P.   Gordy, 
Ph.D.,   Professor   of  the   History  of  Education   in  the 
School    of    Pedagogy,    New    York    University.      Cloth. 
Pages  304.     Hinds  &  Noble,   Publishers,  New  York, 
The  author  insists  throughout  the  book  on  a  patient  and 
careful   study  of  the  child  and  child-nature,   if  elementary 
education  is  to  be  so  broadened  as  to  make  it  not  different 
in    kind    from    the   secondary   and   higher   education.     The 
various  subjects  to  be  taught  are  taken  up  and  treated  in 
a    fair    and    impartial    spirit.     The    author   seeks    to   avoid 
superficial    tre-'tment,   keeping   in    view    the   nature    of   the 
child,   the   end   to  be  reached,   and  the  means  of  attaining 
it.   with   due  regard   to  the  difficulties  that  lie  in   the  stu- 
dent's   wav. 


Santine's  Picciot.a..    .Mirideed  and  edited  with  no'es  and 
vocabulary  by   O.    B.    Super.     Cloth.      Pages   222.     D. 
C.   Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The   text   of   this   book   is   written    in    p\n-e   and    eleo-ant 
French,   yet   so   simple   that    it    is   suit.ablc   for   pupils    who 
have   had   but   little   practice    in    readiu"    French.      It    is   a 
story  of  perennial  interest,  and  no  one  who  has  some  know- 
ledge   of   the   French    language    should    miss    reading   this 
little  gem. 


CiiF.Mir.M.  Exercises  for  Class  Room   and  Home  Study, 
by  R.  P.  Williams,  Teacher  of  Chemistry  in  the  Eng- 
lish   High    School.    Boston,    author    of    "  Elements    of 
Chemistry."     Paper.     :^]4-x.s,V2  inches.     102  sheets.    List 
price  ,TO  cents;  mailing  price  35  cen's.     Ginn  &  Cnm- 
pany, Boston. 
This  book  concretely  adapts  to  the  teaching  of  chemical 
theory   the   method    in   lan^uap-e   and   maihemitirs   now   in 
vogue  in  our  best   schools,  in  which  the  student,  by  the  use 
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of  paper  and  pen  instead  of  blackboard  and  crayon  or  slale 
and  pencil,  as  in  former  years,  is  able  to  deliver  his  work 
Id  the  instrnctor  for  correction.  'Ilie  Exercises  eniboily 
the  main  principles  of  elementary  theoretical  chemistry, 
with  a  wide  ran^e  of  mi-icelleneoiis  qncstions  and  pro- 
U'.cmt. 


ance,  correctness  of  detail,  clear  explanati<jns  of  processes 
and  nmneroMs  directions  and  aids  to  teachers,  make  the 
Series  a   very  helpful  one  tn  'cnrhcr  and  pupil. 


Wooii  I-"oLK  .\T  SiiitKii..  By  William  J.  Long.  Cloth. 
Pages  i88.  Ginn  &  Company. 
-Mr.  Long  has  added  another  book  to  his  fascinaling  and 
widely  known  "Wood  1'olk  Series."  'I'o  the  author  "  the 
simuner  wilderness  is  one  vast  schoolroom  in  which  a 
multitude  of  wise,  patient  mothers  are  teaching  their  little 
ones  the  things  they  must  know  in  order  to  hold  their 
place  in  the  world  and  escape  unharmed  from  a  hundred 
ilangers.  And  it  is  upon  this  early  education,  more  than 
upon  instinct,  that  every  bird  and  animal  depends  for 
his  good  living."  This  Mr.  Long  attempts  to  verify  by 
showing  us  vividly  the  deer  teaching  her  dainy  fawns, 
the  moose  directing  her  imgainly  calf,  the  old  bear  leading 
her  fat  and  whimsical  cubs,  the  shy  mother-heron  followed 
by  her  stilt-legged  youngsters  on  their  first  frog  hunt. — 
these  and  a  score  of  other  fascinating  glimpses  of  animal 
life.  These  who  arc  not  prepared  to  accept  ^Fr.  Long's 
statements  —  and  his  critics  arc  many,  including  such  a 
distinguished  naturalist  as  Mr.  John  Burroughs  —  will  at 
least  give  him  credit  for  the  faitbftilncss  of  his  observa- 
tions and  his  rare  sympathy  with  animals.  The  latter  nny 
have  led  him  too  far;  but  we  are  inclined  to  the  view- 
that  he  is  more  than  half  right.  Domesticated  animals 
have  been  taught  many  wonderful  things,  but  the  wild 
animals  of  the  woods  are  far  ahead  of  them  in  knowledge 
and  keenness.  Why  should  this  not  be  'he  result  in  some 
measure  of  their  parents'  teaching? 


The  Cuir.D  HorsEKF.F.rr.R.     By  Elizabeth  Colson  and  .\nnic 
E.    Chit'enden.     Cloth.     Pages    187.     Price  $i..io.     .\. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co..  New  York. 
This  book  contains   simple   lessons  on   housekeeping   for 
children,  with  songs,  stories,  and  games.     Tt  is  attractively 
printed,  bound  and   illustrated,  and  the  subject-matter,  in- 
terspersed with  pictures,  poetry,  music  and  slory,  contains 
directions   for  all    the  household   occupation,   such   as   fire- 
building,    setting    the    table,    washing   dishes,    bed    making, 
sweeping    and    dusting,    cleaning,    laundry    work,    mending, 
care   of   the   baby.      Every   occupation    is   made   an    object 
lesson  in   which   the  materials  are  studied  bv  the  children. 


New  ScHOOi,  Arithmetic.     By  John  H.  Walsh.  Associate 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  New  York  City.     Cloth. 
Primary,   |)ages  2II,  price  ^o  cents;    Part   L  Gramirar 
School,   pages  228,  price  40  cents;    Part   IL   Grammar 
School,    advanced,    pages    275,    price   45   cents.      D.    C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 
This  is  a  carefully  graded  series  of  .\rithmctics  suiting 
the  requirements  of  a  common  school  course.     The  great 
advantage   of   the    series    is   the   e^xcellent    arrangcinent    of 
exercises  and  problems,   which,  combined   with  their  num- 
ber and   clear  explanation   of   processes,   afTord   abundance 
of    material    for    practical    drill.      The    concise    statements 
everywhere  throughcnit   the  books,   their  attractive  appear- 


HiSTORv  Of  PH1I.O.SOP1IY.  By  Rev.  William  Turner,  S.T.D., 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  the  St. 
Paul  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  i2ino.  Cloth.  674 
pages.  List  price,  $2.50.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
Nearly  one-third  of  this  text-book  is  devoted  to  the 
history  of  scholastic  philosophy.  The  copious  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  the  Schoolmen  embodied  in  the  text 
give  an  insight  into  a  movement  of  thought  which  all 
teachers  of  philosophy  recognize  to  be  important,  but  which 
is  practically  inaccessible  to  most  students  of  philosophy. 
The  account  of  the  religio-philosophical  systems  of  Baby- 
lon, India,  etc..  will  be  appreciated  not  only  for  the  inter- 
est which  these  systems  possess  in  themselves,  but  also 
on  account  of  their  relation  to  the  beginnings  of  philoso- 
phical speculation  in  Greece.  The  history  of  modern  philo- 
sophy is  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Throughout  the  work,  care  is  taken  to  indicate  the 
sources  which  may  be  conveniently  consulted  by  students, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  section  critical  suggestions  are 
oflfercd  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  students  to  form 
a  judgment  as  to  the  truth  and  value  of  each  successive 
contribution  to  i)hilosophical   thought. 


The  Wei!  of  Empire.     By  Sir  Donald  MacKenzie  Wallace. 

Abridged    edition    for    schools.      Cloth.      Pages    254. 

Price  IS.  6d.  ^^acmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
This  is  a  very  readable  abridged  account  from  the  diary 
of  the  Imperial  tour  of  their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  in  1901.  .Mthough 
the  story  is  much  condensed,  it  is  very  graphically  told, 
and  the  numerous  illustra'ions  add  to  the  interest  of  a 
tour  which  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  in  the  Mother 
land  and  the  colonies.  The  trip  through  Canada,  though 
told  with  brevity,  is  of  special  interest  to  Canadians. 


PR.vrTic.M.   Pl.we  .\Nn  Solid  Geometry..    By  Joseph   Har- 
rison, Instructor  of  Mechanics  and  Mathematics  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  London.     Cloth.     Pages  250. 
Price  2s.  6d.     M.icmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
The  author  has  aimed  at  presenting  and  developing  the 
subject  matter  of  this  book  in  such  a  way  that  the  student 
not   only  acquires   a   knowledge  of   geometrical   principles, 
but  is  trained  in  putting  his  knowledge  to  practical  use. 


The  Gi.onE   Geogr.m'hv  Re.vders    flntemicdiate),  by   Vin- 
cent T.  Murche,  F.  R.  G.  S.     Cloth.    Pages  293.     Price 
IS.  6d.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
The   subject   of  this  reader  is  Our  Island   Home.     The 
author,   by  a   series  of  attractive  conversations   traces  the 
story   of   Great    Britain    from    the   earliest   times,    showing 
how  the  sea.  the  rivers.  mountai"s.  soil,  and  other  natural 
features    have   been    instrumental    in   making   a    great    and 
powerful   people.     The  book  is  attractively  illustrated. 


The  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company,  publishers.  Boston,  have 
in  preparation  the  Official  Guide  Book  of  the  National 
F.due.itiona!    .'\ssociation,    which     will     be    presented    as    a 
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souvenir  to  every  member  attending  the  great  educational 
convention  which  opens  in  Boston  July  6th.  This  book 
will  be  a  complete  guide  to  Boston  and  its  surroundmgs, 
including  various  historic  and  other  landmarks,  and  will 
give  much  valuable  information  to  the  visitor. 


JUNE  MAGAZINBiS. 

Prominent  and  notable  features  of  the  June  Atlantic  are 
President  Eliot's  remarkable  addresses  at  the  Boston 
Emerson  Centenary  Celebration;  Galdwin  Smith's  brilliant 
article  on  the  Cult  of  Napoleon;  John  Bascom's  The 
Changes  in  College  Life  in  Fifty  Years;  with  entertain- 
ing fiction,  literary  sketches  and  poems.... The  Canadian 
Magazine  has  a  series  of  short  and  bright  stories  by 
Canadian  writers,  and  other  articles  carefully  illustrated, 
among  which  is  the  Romance  of  the  City  of  New  West- 
minster, the  site  of  which  was  selected  by  the  British 
government  and  the  name  given  by  Queen  Victoria.    There 


are  some  good  hints  in  this  number  for  a  course  of  summer 
reading.  ..  .There  is  no  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  a  child's  well-being,  but  in  the  , 
methods  whereby  obedience  is  secured  there  is  a  wide 
difiference  in  the  practices,  at  least,  of  parents.  In  a  paper 
in  the  June  Delineator,  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney  gives 
some  eminently  sane  advice  on  obedience  and  punishment. 
Mrs.  Birney  is  not  partial  to  the  rod,  and  she  holds  that 
incorrigibility  in  children  is  more  often  due  to  a  "  lack 
of  self-control  and  knowledge  of  ternperament  and  child- 
nature"  in  the  parent  than  to  any  abnormality  in  the  child. 
There  is,  doubtless,  an  element  of  truth  in  that,  though 
some  may  disagree.  However,  there  are  other  points  in  the 
article  that  many  parents  will  do  well  to  take  to  heart. 
The  author  shows  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
needs  of  children  ....  The  Chautauqtian  contains  much 
bright  reading  matter  useful  for  teachers,  such  as  Practical 
Studies  in  English,  Nature  Study,  The  Inauguration  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,   and   other  timely  topics. 


If  you  arc  a  total  abstainer  this  company  will 
offer  vou  advantages  which  no  other  man  can 
get  and  which  no  other  company  can  offer.  We 
know  that  we  can  show  you  how  to  make  money 
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The  official  notices  of  Chief  Superintendent  Dr. 
J.  R.  Inch,  on  page  57,  are  of  great  interest  to  New 
Brunswick  teachers. 


SuBSCKii!i:us  whose  addresses  have  l)een  changed 
durinsT  the  summer  vacation  will  confer  a  favor  li\ 


A.   McKAY, 

Editor  for  Nova  Scotic 


notifying  the  Review  at  once  of  the  change,  so  that 
no  number  will  be  lost.  Read  the  standing  notice 
on  this  ])age. 


The  present  number  of  the  Review  will  prove  a 
welcome  visitor  to  the  hundreds  of  teachers  who 
will  read  its  ])ages  previous  to  entering  on  their 
work  fur  ;i  new  term,  and  we  hojjc  to  make  everv 
future  nuniher  stimulating  and  hel])ful.  Our  read- 
ers will  welcome  the  Nature  .Study  lessons  by  Mr. 
John  Rrittain,  the  Stndics  in  Knglish  Literature 
by  Miss  Eleanor  Robinson,  and  the  review  of  Cur- 
rent Events  by  Mr.  James  Vroom.  These  are 
writers  well  known  to  our  readers  in  the  ])ast,  and 
they  will  continue  their  contributions  during  the 
coming  year.  We  are  also  making  arrangements 
for  a  series  of  practical  illustrated  lessons  on  draw- 
ing, to  be  given  by  a  gentleman  who  is  in  every 
way  capable  of  the  work,  and  w'ho  has  demonstrated 
his  abilitv  to  make  the  subject  of  interest  and  value 
to  teachers. 


Another  feature  of  the  Review  for  this  year  will 
be  the  ])ublicatioii  of  a  series  of  portraits  and 
sketches  of  Canadians — es])ecially  those  of  the  At- 
lantic I'ro\inces — eminent  in  literature, science  and 
public  life,  with  brief  extracts  from  their  writings 
where  pos.sible.  '!  lie  hope  is  that  the  portraits  will 
be  framed  aiiil  hung  up  in  each  schoolroom,  ami 
that  the  l.istory  of  each  life  and  its  endeavor,  with 
the  e.Klracts  given  in  the  Review  from  published 
writings,  may  interest  and  be  a  stimulus  to  effort 
to  every  boy  ami  girl  in  our  schot)ls. 

We  begin  with  Prof.  James  DcMille,  a  name  that 
should  be  better  known  to  our  young  people.  We 
hope  that  in  their  leisure  moments  they  may  turn 
to  his  writings,  so  wholesome,  witty  and  interest- 
ing to  our  people,  old  and  young.  New  lirunswick 
gave  birth  to  this  gifted  writer.  Xova  Scotia  was 
the  scene  of  bis  life  w'ork. 


Ir  will  be  seen  by  ibe  programme  in  another  col- 
umn thai  the  l-.ducatioiial  .\ssociation  to  be  held  at 
Truro,  .\ugusl  -'dtli.  -'Jth  and  jSth.  promises -to  be 
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of  unusual  interest  and  importance.  Prominent 
men,  representing  every  educational  interest  in  the 
province,  are  expected  to  be  present,  and  to  discuss 
questions  outlined  in  the  programme.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Education  authorizes  the  announce- 
ment that  "  sections  having  county  academies, 
schools  of  four  or  more  tlepartments,  opening  on 
educational  week,  can  take  the  week  as  additional 
holidays,  providing  the  teachers  are  attending  the 
Provincial  Association  under  Regulation  124. 


Dr.  James  Hannay,  the  scholarly  historian  and 
author,  has  for  several  years  been  engaged  on  1 
history  of  New  Brunswick,  which  will  shortly  be 
published  in  two  volumes.  Dr.  Hannay 's  History 
of  Acadia  possesses  a  charm  that  causes  it  to  be 
eagerly  read  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  our 
past.  His  more  recent  works  are  the  Life  of  Sir 
Leonard  Tilley ;  and  the  War  of  1812,  published 
a  few  years  ago,  and  now,  with  further  additions 
and  illustrations,  running  as  a  serial  through  the 
Canadian  I\Iaga::inc.  His  history  of  New  Bruns- 
wick will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest.  He 
has  had  abundant  opportunity  of  gaining  access  to 
the  past  records  of  the  province,  and  no  one  pos- 
sesses a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  men 
and  events  of  recent  years  than  Dr.  Hannav. 


The  news  of  the  death  of  Prin  J.  B.  Sutherland, 
of  Milltown,  N.B.,  will  be  read  with  sorrow.  While 
on  a  hunting  expedition  near  Oak  Bay,  Charlotte 
County,  in  early  August,  he  was  shot  through  both 
feet  1)\'  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun.  He 
was  removed  to  the  hospital  at  St.  Stephen,  but 
lived  only  a  short  time  after.  Air.  Sutherland  was 
a  native  of  Kingsclear,  York  County,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  He  was  an 
excellent  teacher,  a  genial  companion,  and  his  death 
is  regretted  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

Summer  School  of  Science. 


The  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  met  al  Chatham  from  July  21st  to  Aug- 
ust 7lh.  The  enrolment  was  ninety — not  so  large 
as  on  some  jirevious  occasions,  but  there  never  was 
more  interest  manifested  in  the  work  by  the  student 
teachers  present.  This  was  a  great  source  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  instructors. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  fine  new  .school 
l)uil(ling  at  Chatham,  which  is  a  source  of  pride  to 
its  citizens,  as  it  was  a  pleasure  and  comfort  to  those 
who  gathered  day  after  day  in  its  cuol  and  wx'll- 
equippeil  rooms. 


The  courtesies  extended  to  the  school  by  His 
Honor  Lieut. -Governor  Snowball,  by  Mrs.Tweedie, 
wife  of  Premier  Tweedie,  by  the  members  of  the 
jNIiramichi  Natural  History  Association,  whose 
rooms  and  collections  were  open  to  the  visitors,  and 
die  many  attentions  bestowed  by  the  citizens  of 
Chatliam,  will  always  be  a  pleasant  recollection  ; 
if  noopportunity  occurs  to  accept  the  kindly  offered 
invitation  to  "  come  again,"  the  members  of  the 
school  will  cherish  a  wish  to  do  so. 

The  e.xcursions  on  the  broad  Miramichi  river, 
with  its  thriving  fields  gently  sloping  to  the  fore-jt 
beyond,  the  towns  and  x'illages  along  its  banks 
throbbing  with  the  hum  of  industry,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recall  many  scenes  in  the  early  history  of 
this  portion  of  the  province,  were  eagerly  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  visitors. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  school  will  be  held  at 
Charlottetown,  beginning,  it  is  expected,  on  the 
13th  of  July,  1904.  A  previous  session  helil  in 
Charlottetown,  nine  years  ago,  was  one  of  great 
interest,  and  it  is  hoped  to  make  the  next  session 
one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  school.  It  re- 
mains with  the  officers,  instructors  and  students  lo 
join  with  the  people  of  Charlottetown  to  secure  this 
very  desirable  end.  The  objects  of  the  school  — 
wholesome  study'  and  recreation  while  \-isiting 
each  year  fresh  portions  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces, 
noted  for  their  scenic  and  other  attractions, — 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  Mr. 
James  Vroom,  St.  Stephen,  President ;  Dr.  Philip 
Cox,  Chatham,  F.  G.  Matthews,  Truro,  Dr.  Alex. 
x\nderson,  Charlottetown,  Vice-presidents;  and  J. 
D.   Seaman,  of  Charlottetown,  re-elected  secretary. 


Beautifying'  School  Grounds. 

Last  autumn  the  Re\'ie\v  impressed  on  teachers 
the  importance  of  preparing  in  September  for 
Arbor  Day.  During  the  past  spring  and  summer 
the  editor  has  travelled  over  considerable  portions 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  He  has  seen 
some  beautiful  school  houses,  with  grounds  laid  out 
with  taste  and  kept  with  care.  The  schoolrooms 
were  neat  and  the  walls  adorned  with  pictures,  and 
blackboards  with  drawings.  What  goodly  and 
pleasant  ])iclures!  But  his  dreams  have  been  di-;- 
turbed  by  other  scenes.  l'~rom  a  car  window  not 
a  hundred  miles  from  Nova  .Scotia's  ca]>ilal  he  saw 
a  school  building,  occupying  a  site  at  once  amp'v 
and  commanding,  but  bare  as  a  billiard  ball,  as  <:) 
trees,  shrubbery  or  grass.     What  a  chance  to  make 
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IUikIcI  schoul  grouiuls  (the  Iniililinj,'  itself  was  a 
good  one),  grateful  to  the  Inindreds  of  eyes  that 
might  be  rested  every  day  l)y  looking  upon  the  pic- 
ture of  green  foliage  and  blossoms,  and  still  leave 
ample  room  for  a  free  playground ! 

.•\nother  picture  (not  of  this  season)  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  schoolrcK)m  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
Xew  Brunswick's  railway  centre  the  writer  would 
like  to  blot  from  his  memory.  The  house  was  sur- 
rouniled  with  trees,  but  alas !  liieir  jjure  influence 
was  unheedeil.  The  walls  were  bare  and  dirty, 
the  floors  unswei)t.  the  children  careless,  untidy 
and  noisy,  the  blackboards  covered  with  scrawling 
misshapen  characters,  the  outhouses  and  approaches 
to  the  school  unsightly  and  re|)ellent.  Evidently 
the  educational  sentiment  of  the  community  and 
the  teacher  needed  cultivation. 

How  can  this  be  done  ?  P>y  arousing  the  whr)le 
community  to  the  educational  value  nf  neat  and  clean 
school  surroundings.  The  fall  of  the  \ear  is  the 
time  to  think  of  the  coming  spring.  The  ground 
should  be  dug  u])  and  thus  permit  a  free  circulation 
of  air  through  the  soil,  and  ;dli)W  it  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  winter's  snow.  A  compost  heap 
should  be  made  of  leaf  mould,  and  ashes  from  the 
burning  of  dried  rubbish,  twigs,  branches  and 
weeds.  Have  a  ])lan  prepared  for  the  ne.xt  spring's 
planting.  .\  few  choice  evergreens  may  be  planteil 
in  early  fall,  such  as  pines,  cedars  and  s])ruces. 
.Mark  for  planting  Sf)me  shajjcly  trees  and  shrubs, 
— which  are  better  left  for  next  sjjring.  Let  the 
inipils  do  the  planning  and  plotting  of  the  grounds 
under  your  direction.  Awaken  the  .spirit  of  co- 
<>])eralif)n  and  enthusiasm  in  the  communitv,  and 
a  changed  sjiiril  will  come  nver  the  conduct  and 
lives  of  the  children  ;nid  their  jjarents. 


Summer  Wild  Flowers, 

Tile  readers  (if  the  l\i;\ii;\\  wlm  are  ever\  where 
through  the  country  nnw  will  find  the  fields  and 
roadsides  still  full  of  choice  wild  flowers.  The 
thalictrum  or  meadow-rue  rears  its  tall,  feathery, 
white  Iilossoms  over  many  a  hedge  or  meadow 
pathway,  and  around  or  beneath  them  may  be 
found  the  buttercups;  the  loo.se-stri fes  with  their  o|)- 
posite  or  whorled  leaves  and  yellow  blossoms:  tlv.' 
spiraeas  or  meadow-sweets  with  their  white  or 
pink  stee])le  like  clusters  of  tlowers :  the  foe-I'ye 
weed  rivalling  the  meadow-rue  in  height,  its  pur- 
ple  tliiwers   in   strong  contrast    with   the  ])revailing 


whites  around  it.  .\  near  relative  to  the  latter,  but 
with  white  flowers,  is  the  boneset,  gathered  by 
country  i)eople  for  its  sovereign  (pialities  in  tlu- 
cure  of  Colds,  and  especially  the  "  grip."  Its  name 
was  suggested,  not  as  a  paper  just  at  hand  states, 
from  its  value  in  "setting  the  bones  "  when  tliey 
ache,  but  from  the  fact  tliat  its  two  opposite  (|)cr- 
foliate  I  leaves  are  joined,  as  in  a  broken  "bone" 
newly  "  set  "  in   its  pro])er  |)lace. 

.\way  off  in  the  meadows,  if  the  .scytiie  of  the 
mower  has  not  already  levelled  them,  are  the  strong 
tall  meadow  lilies,  rearing  their  clusters  of  yellow 
orange-spotted  flowers, —  a  fitting  Canadian  em- 
bleiuatic  flower.  In  the  fields  are  the  ox-eye  daiiy 
and  the  brown  cone-flower,  while  everywhere  the 
goldeii-rods  are  beginning  to  glow — a  sign  tint 
autumn  will  soon  be  u])on  us.  The  evening  prim- 
rose, its  yellow  flowers  glowing  in  the  thickening 
twilight  and  early  morning,  is  redolent  with  per- 
fume and  resplendent  with  a  mass  of  fragile  flow'- 
ers.  Yellow  and  white  are  the  ])revailing  colors 
of  the  flowers  of  summer. 

In  dee])  woods  the  twin  tlower,  perhaps  the  best 
loved  of  our  forest  flowers,  is  still  in  bloom.  Some 
of  our  boy  readers  on  a  recent  tri])  in  the  woods 
hailed  it  as  the  Rkvikw'.s  cIkjsch  emblem  for  .\ew 
Hrunswick.  Xo  more  apjwopriate  one  could  be 
chosen.  Here  is  a  story  of  it  that  will  please  our 
young  readers : 

.\  diicf's  little  daughter  was  lost  from  tlu-  wigwam. 
Long  aiul  vainly  the  fadicr  sought  her,  and  returned  at 
last  to  the  wigwam  with  a  black  fear  striking  at  his  heart. 
But  what  was  that  he  saw  at  his  feet  ?  Waving  bells  of 
perfumed  pink  that  seemed  to  beckon  hiiu.  Never  before 
had  he  seen  them  and  yet  they  grew  at  the  very  door  of 
the  lodge  and  all  along  an  irregular  path  that  led  out  into 
the  forest.  He  followed  the  path  and  presently  found  his 
little  daughter  fast  asleep  upon  the  moss.  .Vnd  then  the 
chief  discovered  that  everywhere  the  little  moccasins  had 
pressed  the  earth  a  twin  (lower  had  sprung  up.  j\iid 
>o  he  knew  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  it  to  guide  him 
lo   his   child. 


[•"reddy  does  not  often  have  an  idea,  but  when  lie  does 
he  sticks  to  it  tenaciously.  For  instance,  he  came  out  with 
this  conundrum  the  other  day  with  a  glow  of  self-conscious 
pride : 

"Why  is  an  eagle  like  a  man?" 

Kverybody  gave  it  up.  when  Freddy  exclaimed  with  a 
chuckle : 

"Because  it  is  bald-headed." 

"I!ul,"  said  somelxxly.  "not  ;.1I  eagles  are  bald-headed  " 

"That's  just  it,"  re^ponde<l  Freddy;  "neither  are  all  men 
bald-headed." 
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Summer  Gatherings.— No.  I. 

By  The  Editor. 

We  happened  into  an  educational  conference  in 
Halifax  a  few  days  ago.  And  such  gatherings 
are  not  occasional  in  that  city.  When  the  educa- 
tional pulse  needs  quickening,  Supervisor  McKay 
issues  a  manifesto,  and  behold!  teachers,  business 
men,  lawyers,  doctors  and  others  gather  together 
to  discuss  some  educational  problems  that  affect 
not  teachers  only,  but  the  whole  community. 
On  this  occasion  the  subject  was  penmanship.  The 
vertical  system  was  on  trial.  It  was  stated  that 
Halifax  had  been  the  first  city  on  the  continent  to 
introduce  the  system,  but  many  of  the  business  men 
are  advocates  of  slant  writing.  Hence  the  meet- 
ing was  held  to  discuss  the  whole  question,  and 
this  was  done  with  method  and  spirit  by  the  advo- 
cates of  both  systems.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  making  such  educational  matters  ques- 
tions of  public  interest.  In  this  case  the  result  may 
be  some  modification  of  the  vertical  system  in  the 
Halifa.x  schools. 


Some  years  ago  I  stood  on  a  height  overlooking 
the  town  of  Antigonish,  which  nestles  in  a  valley 
beautiful  in  its  verdure  and  fringed  with  forest-claJ 
hills.  "  What  a  view !  "  I  exclaimed  in  admiration. 
"  You  should  see  Guysboro,"  said  a  friend  at  my 
elbow.  And  thither  I  have  strayed  in  my  late  jour- 
neyings.  Down  through  the  Strait  of  Canso,  that 
tidal  river  which  connects  the  (iulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  with  the  Atlantic,  past  Terminal 
City,  once  the  dream  of  a  great  ocean  port 
nearest  to  Europe,  into  the  land-locked  bay  of 
Guysboro,  then  through  a  narrow  inlet  to  a  shelter- 
ed arm  of  the  sea,  and  on  three  undulating  hills 
with  neat  houses  and  grounds  covering  the  slopes 
to  the  water's  edge  is  Guysboro.  Here,  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago,  Nicolas  Denys,  lord  of  die 
shore  between  Canso  and  Gaspe,  under  King  Louis 
of  France,  had  a  fishing  station,  and  on  the  little 
eminence  by  the  narrow  passage  leading  into  the 
harbor  stood  his  fort.  Surely  he  and  many  of  thj 
navigators  who  came  after  him  had  an  cnc  Ixith  to 
beauty  and  security. 

T  will  let  another.*  lo  wIkihi  1  am  indebted  for 
a    brief    history    of    the    ])laiT,    describe    this    ]ireltv 


town.  "If  you  have  seen  Guysboro  as  I  have  or\ 
a  still  summer  evening,  the  foliage  mirrored  in  the 
.water,  the  mirror  so  perfect  on  the  western  (town) 
side  that  one  could  not  tell  where  water  began  or 
shore  ended ; — if  you  had  seen  Guysboro  harbor 
as  I  did  once  lashed  to  fury  in  the  August  gale  of 
'73.  when  every  wharf  and  vessel  on  the  water 
front  clean  swept  up,  high  and  dry'; — if,  I  say,  you 
had  seen  Guysboro  as  I  have  in  all  conditions  and 
changes,  I  believe  you  would  agree  with  me  in  say- 
ing that  it  is  the  prettiest  place  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  also  the  quietest.  I  shall 
always  remember  a  Yankee  skipper  leaning  over 
the  quarter  of  his  schooner  in  Washington  Treaty 
days  talking  to  two  or  three  of  us  youngsters  in  a 
boat  alongside.  '  Wal,  boys,  I  guess  J;his  place  is 
Ji/iis/u'd,  ain't  it?  '  '  How  do  you  mean,  captain? , 
said  I.  ■  Why,'  said  he,  '  I've  been  layin'  here 
three  days  now  and  I  haven't  heard  the  sound  of 
a  hammer  or  the  blow  of  a  mallet,  and  I've  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  place  is  finished.' " 


If  the  Yankee  skipper  had  seen  the  gathering  of 
bright  teachers  who  held  possession  of  the  town 
on  the  i8th  and  19th  June,  he  would  have  given  the 
quiet  place  "  another  chance.  "  In  the  County 
Academy  building,  which  occupies  the  most  pro- 
minent site  on  Guysboro's  three  hills,  were  gather- 
ed teachers  from  Antigonish  and  Guysboro  coun- 
ties. The  northwest  wind  that  swept  down  from 
the  hills  was  a  nipping  and  an  eager  one,  and  gave 
vigor  to  the  papers  and  discussions.  Inspector 
Alacdonald,  as  genial  and  inspiring  a  leader  as  ever 
guided  an  institute,  brought  out  the  best  that  was 
in  everybody,  and  the  air,  far  into  the  night,  was 
filled  with  the  clash  of  educational  weapons,  steel 
sharpening  steel. 


•Mr.  E.  F,  Han,  o(  n;,lilnx,  wli,..  «iili  hi^  «ifr,  has  laki-ri  nuh  1.  inter 
est  In  the  histnry  u\  ( iiiysliom. 


Some  strong  points  of  the  Institute  were :  The 
reading  at  the  public  educational  meeting  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Matthew  Walsh,  who  died  in  1818, 
and  betjueathed  to  the  district  of  Guysboro  a  fine 
property,  the  interest  on  which  is  still  a  valuable 
income  to  the  schools.  This  inspired  Snpt.  Mac- 
Kay  and  others  to  wish  long  life  to  Matthew 
Walsh  and  mruiy  more  of  his  kind. 

Principal  Soloan  made  this  good  j)oint :  It  is  n,ot 
necessary  to  divide  the  subject  of  English  into 
grammar,  composition,  etc..  but  to  teach  bo\s  and 
.girls  to  speak  the  luiglish  language  clearlv,  de- 
cently,   looking    their     interlocutors    in     the     face; 
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lisleninj;  courtenusly ;  answering  witli  frcc-dom, 
withoul  IhjIiIiioss,  and  witli  fair  accuracy:  if  lliuy 
speak  with  accuracy  tluy  will  write  with  accuracy. 
The  paper  of  I'rincipal  J.  M.  Swayne,  of  .\iniso- 
nish,  was  one  that  would  charm  the  heart  of  u 
naturalist.  He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  inspiring' 
hovs  and  j;;irls  with  a  desire  to  study  the  nature 
around  them — plants,  birds,  insects,  rocks —  and 
to  take  an  intellij;ent  deli^jht  in  them  all.  "While 
he  does  this,"  said  lns])ector  .Macdonald,  "  every 
other  subject  in  the  curricnluni  is  tanj^ht  well,  and 
with  accuracy."  We  hope  that  Mr.  Swayne  may 
tell  the  readers  of  the  Rkvif.w  some  of  his  methods. 


There  were  many  other  helpful  papers  and  dis- 
cussions which  can  only  be  briefly  mentioned  here 
— Miss  Kinley's  paper  on  the  Cultivation  of  Taste 
in  the  Schoolroom,  which  will  he  piililislud  in  the 
ne.xt  number  of  the  i\i;\  ii:\\ ,  and  is  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  ever\  teacher;  the  paper  of  Prof.  Harlow  on 
Nature  Study,  which  had  man\  oris^inal  sujj^ijes- 
tions  derived  from  his  own  ex|)erience;  Miss  Har- 
riet Johnson's  paper  on  .'school  Management ;  that 
of  Principal  Bruce,  on  Horticulture  and  otlur 
Industries  in  Connection  with  the  Schools:  and 
Principal  McLeod's  lesson  on  Physics.  The  In- 
stitute closinii  with  a  clear  and  well-balanced  dis- 
cussion of  the  salary  ([uestion.  with  resolutions 
passed  in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  in 
the  last  munher  of  the  Jtninial  of  Education. 


Examination  Papers.    No.  I. 

By  G.  U.  Hay.  D.  Sc. 

.For  years  past  the  Ri;\ii;\\  has  directed  atten- 
tion— in  a  helpful  way,  it  is  hoped — to  the  papers 
of  candidates  for  Normal  School  license  and  Hijjh 
Scliool  promotion  or  closinfj.  The  criticisms  made 
in  these  pages  by  Dr.  Waddell  and  others  have 
been  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  to  candidates 
for  examination.  Some  of  the  gravest  faults  made 
by  writers  of  ])apers  have  been  pointed  out,  and 
suggestions  made  for  improvement.  We  would 
like  to  have  all  our  examiners  make  use  of  the 
columns  of  the  Review  for  this  purpose,  each  one 
giving  a  page — and  a  page  only — each  month  of 
concise,  helpful  suggestion  from  his  (iwn  experi- 
ence and  observation  of  the  papers  read.  If  this 
were  done  uj)  to  June  next  we  venture  to  say  that 
the    series    would    prove    suggestive,    and    of  the 


.greatest  value  to  teachers  and  students.  We  art- 
making  arrangements  to  carry  <nit  tiiis  useful  plan, 
and  ask  for  the  cordial  co-<iperalion  <jf  all  tlie  ex- 
aminers. 

To  begin,  the  writir  will  here  point  out  some  (jf 
the  faults  met  with  in  papers  read  on  .School  Man- 
agement and  the  History  of  Education,  written  by 
I  andidates  for  second  and  first  class  and  grammar 
school  license  in  the  N.  15.  Normal  School. 
The  criticisms  and  suggestions  are  somewhat 
hastily  made  and  are  of  the  most  general  character, 
because  few  notes  were  taken  at  tiic  time  of  rea<l- 
ing  the  papers,  and  these  referred  to  blunders  in 
sijelling  antl  composition  rather  than  to  defects  in 
the  subject  matter. 

i-'irst.  What  impressed  the  examiner  was  the 
failure  of  candidates,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to 
express  themselves  concisely  and  in  clear,  vigorous 
English.  This  is  evidently  due  to  want  of  practice 
and  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  candidates. 
When  we  consider  the  stimulating  and  educative 
functions  of  the  examination  in  connection  with 
the  teacher's  class-room  work  during  the  term. 
there  has  evidently  been  too  link-  preparation  of 
this  sort.  Practice  examinations  should  be  more 
frequent.  It  is  a  good  plan  from  the  fourth  or 
fifth  grade  onward  to  hold  weekly  examinations 
in  every  school  on  the  last  hour  every  l-"ri<Iay  after- 
noon, on  one  or  more  subjects  of  the  course,  taken 
alternately  initil  every  branch  cimies  under  review, 
and  repeating  this  jjrocess  lhroui;hnul  the  term. 
Thus  the  teacher  is  constantly  testing  his  own 
work  and  gauging  to  what  exteiU  each  jiupil  has 
understood  the  subjects  taught.  Two  hours  si)ent 
on  I'Tiday  evening  or  Saturday  morning  would  be 
ample  for  the  teacher  to  estimate  the  papers,  which 
should  be  returned  to  the  i)U])il  on  Mcjnday.  .\  half 
hour  ma\'  then  be  spent  in  gomg  o\er  the  (piestions, 
pointing  out  the  most  obvious  faults  and  the  clear- 
est and  most  direct  way  to  answer  questions.  The 
burden  on  the  teacher  is  not  as  great  as  prolonged 
examinati(jns  on  all  the  subjects  twice  or  tiirice 
throughout  the  term :  and  the  strain  on  the  pupils 
amounts  to  nothing — being  but  an  hour  of  intense 
but  exhilarating  application  on  the  last  hour  every 
I'riday.  .\  generous  mark  for  a  neat  and  well- 
written  paper,  in  addition  to  the  other  marks. 
should  be  given,  and  this  would  encourage  habits 
of  neatness  and  readiness  of  ex|)ression.  The 
marks  thus  made  should  be  used  for  |)romotion  at 
the  end  of  the  term;    and  this  woulil  be  one  of  the 
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strongest  incentives  to  interest  in  school  work  and 
regular  attendance.  The  value  of  such  examina- 
ti(Mis  in  making  pupils  ready  writers  and  keen 
thinkers— alile  to  think  and  express  themselves  on 
the  moment— would  be  of  inestimalile  advantage 
to  them  in  life.  Such  examinations  are  not  heart- 
breaking and  fatiguing  tests;  they  are  a  part  of 
the  school  work,  and  are  welcomed  every  Fridav 
afternoon  as  an  exhilarating  tournament  where  each 
scholar  has  an  opportunity  to  cross  lances  with  his 
mates,  in  a  test  of  scholarship,  speed  and  accuracy. 

Second.  To  return  to  our  papers:  If  an  ex- 
aminer comes  upon  a  "  wordy  "  paper,  double  the 
length  it  should  be,  with  writing  so  bad  tliat  it  is 
ditificult  to  decipher,  poor  spelling,  slovenly  com- 
position, he  naturally  discounts  the  prolific  j^romises 
of  the  student-teacher  to  do  great  things  for  his 
pupils. 

The  following  could  be  re-cast  to  advantage  and 
put  in  half  the  space,  or  less: 

The  pupil  is  very  lialile  to  remember  longer,  and  I  think 
it  may  he  safely  said  uill  remember  longer,  what  he  gets 
from  observation  and  what  he  has  found  out  for  himsell 
than  though  the  teacher  told  him  a  fact. 

A  clear,  direct  statement  wdthout  "  padding  "  is 
what  an  examiner  likes  to  see. 

Third.  The  following  are  some  improper  words 
or  expressions  :  "  Learn  "  for  "  teach."  "  Effect  " 
for  "  afTect."  The  use  of  a  plural  pronoun  refer- 
ring to  a  singular  antecedent.  "  I  would  give  each 
pupil  a  tlower  and  tell  thciii,  etc."  This  is  a  ver}- 
common  error.  "L'ngrannnaticar'  for  "  not  gram- 
rnatical."  (Ungrammatical  is  not  found  in  the 
dictionary).  "  Timidness  "  for  "timidity,"  "  un- 
magnetic  "  for  "  not  magnetic,"  "  ill  attention  " 
for  "  inattention,"  "  recourse  "  for  "  resource," 
"  setting  "  for  "  sitting,"  "  gotten  "  for  "  got,"  and 
so  on.  A  too  frequent  tendenc\-  to  use  hyphenated 
words,  as   "  mis-spell,"   "  them-selves." 

The  following  on  "  How  I  would  teach  good 
reading,"  shows  considerable  confidence  in  one's 
,self,  but  the  language  belongs  to  the  corner  grocery, 
not  to  the  schoolroom : 

1  would  give  my  pupils  lots  of  sample  reading  that  they 
may   know   what   good   readnig   is. 

Cantlidates  should  avoid  "  big  "  wurds  and  use 
the  simplest  words  possible.  The  examiner  woidd 
nnl  tlu'ii  find  iiimsi-lf  disentangling  such  expressions 
as 

Children  will  become  disinleresled  in  lluir  wDik.  Cor- 
poral punishment  has  been  greatly  deprecated  ;  it  calls  up 
the  greatest  amount  of  antagonism. 


Tourth.  A  great  many  papers  were  absolutely 
free  from  errors  in  spelling,  but  the  following  list 
shows  words  misspelled,  many  oi  which  come  up 
in  nearly  every  examination  for  teachers'  license : 

Tobacco,  knowledge,  addition,  allotted,  divide,  corres- 
pondence, separated,  rosy,  feel,  engineer,  associates,  de- 
tached, individually,  speech,  errors,  until,  simultaneously, 
specimens,  sentence,  severely,  basis,  grammar,  occasions, 
piece,  emphasis,  desirous,  diphthong,  practical,  business, 
extreme,  ex^pel,  dozen,  all  right  (not  alright),  organization, 
opportunity,  practice  (noun),  maxim,  misconduct  (with- 
out hyphen),  indelibly,  disapproval,  thorough,  lose,  pronun- 
ciation, cleavage,  occurrence,  led,  senses,  ridicule,  rob, 
noticeable,  coincide,  principal,  censures,  consonants,  pro- 
ceed, exaggerate,  permanent,  privilege,  judgment,  allot- 
ment, fibres,  deprecate,  ideas,  mathematics,  effervesced, 
peculiarities,  amount,  seem,  arrangement,  forty,  fields,  cor- 
poral, mimicking,  emergency,  wilfully,  development,  occur- 
red, potato,  gauged,  gaseous,  tendency,  .manual,  careless- 
ness, inflammable,  too,  necessary,  perceive,  deficient,  paste- 
board, prefer,  disappeared,  beginning,  sphere,  sentence, 
dismissal,  getting,  Swedish,  enunciation  (not  annuncia- 
tion), opposite,  unnecessary,  applies,  indispensable,  opera- 
tion, rivalry,  boundaries,  monasteries,  controlling,  preced- 
ing, dissect,  narrative,  benefitted,  effect. 


A  Resemblance. 


The  school-room  was  quiet  save  for  the  noise 

Of  pencils,  as  over  the  slates  they  flew ; 

The  school  had  a  visitor  that  day — 

The  local  inspector  had  come  to  st;.y 

A  short  time,  to  see  the  tots  at  their  work; 

And  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  shirx, 

But  each  was  trying  his  best  to  do. 

When  the  teacher  noticed  one  little  maid 

Whose  gaze  from  the  lesson  before  her  strayed 

To  the  visitor's  face,  and  lingered  there; 

Little  maid  Marian,  the  pride  of  the  school. 

Who  never  had  disobeyed  a  rule. 

There  she  sat  as  one  entranced. 

Till  the  guest,  conscious  of  her  childish  stare. 

Laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  golden  hair 

.\nd  looking  at  the  eager,  upturned  face. 

Kindly  asked,  "What  is  it,  my  little  girl?" 

Caressing  the  while  a  golden  curl. 

Then    with   breathless    voice   and   cheeks   glowing    red, 

"Please,  sir,  I've  the  nicest  grandpa ! 

And  you  look  just  like  him!"  the  little  one  said. — Scl. 


A  reminiscence  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  (at  the  Assistant- 
.^klsters'  dinner)  :  The  trustees  of  a  stagnating  gramni;ir 
school  sought  an  interview  with  members  of  .the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission,  stated  their  case,  and  asked  advice. 
"  I'd  what  do  the  trustees  themselves  attribute  the  decay 
of  the  school?"  one  of  the  commissioners  inquired.  After 
hesitation  and  consultation,  a  trustee  humbly  suggested: 
"  Perhaps  we  had  better  send  the  commissioners  a  photo- 
graph of  the  headmaster!" 
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Old  Time  Songs. 

liV    I'llK  liuiKlK. 

What  a  charm  there  is  in  the  old-time  solids! 
Wiiile  we  were  cainpinj;  out  on  the  l)anl<s  of  the 
Kiver  St.  John  a  few  weeks  ago.  a  boat  load  of 
voimtJ  people,  rowiiii^  in  front  I't  our  tent,  sanp; 
some  of  these  old  melodies:  and  so  perfectly  m 
harmony  were  their  rich  youni;  voices  with  the 
scenery  of  the  tiuiet  evenini;  and  the  calm  waters 
that  it  made  one  wish  these  simple  t)ld-time  songs 
were  more  generally  known  and  sung  by  our  school 
children.  To  make  this  iiossible,  the  Ri;\ikw  will 
gi\e  the  words  of  a  few  of  these  songs,  with  some 
interesting  particulars  ni'  Imw  they  came  to  be 
written,  and  some  facts  about  their  authors..  The 
music  of  anv  of  them  can  be  obtained  for  five  or 
ten  cents  at  an\  l)ookstore  or  fmm  any  music 
dealer.  I  Main  of  tlieni  are  found  in  the  book  re- 
viewed in  another  column  in  this  number  of  the 
RicviEW).  .\  jdeasant  half  hour  may  be  spent 
alternate  Friday  afternoons  in  practising  the  songs 
and  in  reading  little  compositions  made  up  by  tlu- 
children  about  their  authors. 

Song — Oi.n  Folks  .\t  Home. 

'Way  dowTi   iiiii>ti  llic   Swaniicx-   river 

Far,  far  away, 
There's  where  my  heart  is  turning  ever, 

1  here's   where  the  did   folks  stay. 
All  up  and  down  the  whole  creation, 

iiadly    1    roam. 
Still  longing  for  the  old  plantation, 

And  for  the  old  folks  at  home. 

Chorus — 

All  the  world  is  sad  and  dreary, 

Everywhere  I  roam, 
O  darkies,  how  my  heart   grows  weary, 
Far  from  the  old  folks  at  home. 

All   round   the   little   f^rni    1    wandered, 

When  I  was  young. 
Then  many  happy  days  I   scpiandered. 

Many  the  songs  I  sung. 
When   I  was  playing  with  my  hmthcr, 

Happy  was  1, 
Oh!  take  me  to  my  kind  old  mother. 

There  let  me  live  and  die. 


Choriv 


.Ml   the   world,  etc. 

One  little  hut  among  the  hushes. 

One  that  I  love, 
Still  fcmdly  to  my  memory  rushes, 

No  matter  where  I  rove. 


When    shall    1    see    the   hees   aluunnnng, 

All  among  the  conili? 
When    shall     I    hear    the    hanjo    llirununing, 

Down  in  my  good  old  home. 

C'kukus — 

.Ml  llie  world,  etc. 

r.rightcr,  but  scarcely  le.ss  plaintive  or  full  of 
melodv  is  the  next  song  of  the  same  author.  The 
imitation  negro  dialect  is  not  given,  as  nothing  1. 
gained  by  teaching  it  to  chiblren    : 

Song — Mv    Oi.n    Kkntic  ky     Ho.mk. 

The  sun  shines  hright  in  the  old   Kentucky   home, 

"lis  snnnner,  the  darkies  are  gay. 
The  corn  top's  ripe  and  the  meadow's  in  the  bloom, 

While  the  birds  make  music  all  the  day. 
The  young  folks  roll  on  the  little  cabin  lloor, 

.Ml  merry,  all  hapi  y  and  bright ; 
I'.y'n  by  Hard  Times  con-.-s  a-knocking  at  the  door 
Tliei)   my  "Id    Kentucky   home,  good  night. 

ClloRl'S — 

Weep  no  more,   my   lady, 

Oh !  weep  no  more  t(jday. 
We  will  sing  one  song  for  my  old   Kentucky  home, 

l"or   the   old   Kentucky   home    far   away. 

riuy  hunt  no  more   t  ir  the  possum  and  the  coon. 

On  the  meadow,  the  hiil  and  the  shore. 
They  sing  no  more  by  the  glimmer  of  the  moon, 

On  the  bench  by  the  old  cabin  door. 
The  day  goes  by  like  a  shadow  o'er  the  heart, 

With  sorrow  where  all  was  delight : 
The  time  has  come  when  the  darkies  have  to  p.irt, 

Then  my  old   Kentucky  home,  good  night. 

Chorus — 
Oh !  weep  no  more,  etc. 

The   head   must  bow  and  the  back   will   nave   to   (jen  I, 

Wherever  the  darkey  may  go, 
.\  few  more  days  and  the  trouble  all  will  en  I 

In  the  field  where  the  sugar  canes  grow. 
A  few  more  days  for  to  tote  the  weary  load. 

No  matter,  'twill  never  be  light, 
A  few  more  days  till  \vc  totter  on  the  roi.l. 

Then  my  old   Kentucky  home,  gooi    night 

Chorus — 

Oh!   weeji  no  more,  etc. 

Can  aiivtbing  be  more  sim])le  than  the  quaint 
homely  luiolisb  of  these  verses?  and  their  pathos 
a|)peals  to  young  and  old.  The  teacher  can  recall 
to  the  pui)ils  the  unfortuntile  condition  of  the- 
negro  slaves  of  the  Soulli.  often  torn  froui  iheir 
homes  and  sold  by  one  master  to  another,  and  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  run-away  slaves  souglit 
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refuge  in  Canada. 

nigs,"  G.  U.  Hay,  Publisher,  page  322). 

Stephen  ColHns  Foster,  born  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
July  4th,  1826,  was  the  author  of  these  and  nearly 
tvvo  hundred  other  songs  and  melodies,  many  of 
which  were  long  deservedly  popular.  Among  these 
were:  Old  Uncle  Ned,  Willie  We  Have  Missed 
You,  Old  Dog  Tray,  Come  Where  My  Love  Lies 
A-dreaming,  Sadly  to  My  Heart  Appealing.  The 
latter  was  written  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years 
old.  The  two  songs  quoted  above  are  best  known. 
It  is  said  that  '"  Old  Folks  at  Home  "  yielded  him 
$15,000.  He  taught  himself  music  (a  hint  to  many 
who  "can't  sing"),  the  elements  of  painting,  and 
h>ench  and  German.  His  gift  of  melody  was  re- 
markable, and  if  he  had  had  a  thorough  musical 
education,  he  might  have  become  a  second  Schu- 
bert. He  died  in  New  York  on  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  at  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 
(Til  be  Continued.) 


,'\.  lumtcr  in  the  Alleghenies  one  day  shot  a  ver>  hirge 
liaUl  eagle.  The  bird  nieasnred  seven  feet,  two  inches 
across  the  wing.  When  the  sportsman  went  to  e.\amine 
his  prize  he  was  astonished  to  find  on^.-  of  the  eagle's 
claws  held  firmly  in  a  powerful  steel  trap,  to  which  was 
attached  a  steel  chain  five  feet  long.  Trap  and  chain  had 
many  marks  of  vicious  blows  from  the  eagle's  bill,  show- 
ing how  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  free  himself  from 
them.  While  they  had  not  been  heavy  enough  to  prevent 
his  flying,  the  hunter  believed  that  they  had  so  impeded 
and  wearied  him  as  to  be  the  cause  of  bringing  the  great 
bird  within  the  reach  of  his  rifle.  Many  a  fine  man,  with 
brain  and  imagination,  and  heart  capr.ble  of  high  soaring, 
has  been  brought  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  gun  by  soinc 
trap  of  vicious  a-rpetite  or  passion  that  has  held  him  down 
from  his  place  among  the  stars.  How  wise  the  admonition 
of  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  the  Hebrews :  "Let  us  lay  aside 
every  weight  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us." 


.■\  master  of  an  eletnentary  school  recently  sent  a  batch 
ot  "howlers"  to  the  London  Globe  for  1  ublication.  On  the 
nature  of  gases,  "An  oxygen  has  eight  sides" ;  in  natural 
history,  "A  cuckoo  is  a  bird  which  does  not  lay  its  own 
eggs" ;  a  "mosquito  is  a  child  of  black  and  white  parents" ; 
and  "a  blizzard  is  the  inside  of  a  fowl." 


"1  think  auntie  is  very  inconsistent,"  said  the  fearfully 
bright  boy. 

"Why?"  asked  bis  mother. 

"Because  she  called  me  a  young  heathen,  but  she  never 
makes  the  other  children  save  up  their  pennies  and  send 
llu-m  t(i  me." 


'I  hin<  of  your  own  faidls  the  liisl  ]i,',rt  (if  the  night, 
when  you  are  awake,  and  of  tile  faults  of  others  the  laller 
part  of  the  night,  when  you  are  asleep. — Chinese  Proverb. 


After  the  Summer  Vacation. 

By   John   Britt.'^in. 

Winter  advances  so  steadily  toward  us  after  the 
summer  vacation  that  we  have  but  a  few  brief 
weeks  in  which  to  study  the  autumn  work  of  plants 
and  their  preparations   for  winter. 

In  order  to  understand  the  structural  relations 
between  the  flowers  of  spring  and  summer  and  the 
fruits  of  autumn,  each  child  must  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  structure  of  a  flower  and  the  ftuictions  of 
its  parts.  So  the  first  lessons  should  include 
a  review  of  the  flower,  with  the  careful  comparison 
of  a  few  flowers  with  the  fruits  these  particular 
flowers  produce. 

The  observant  and  sympathetic  teacher  will  find 
that  the  children  care  little  for  structure  apart  from 
its  relation  to  function  and  life.  Study  each  planr, 
then,  as  a  living  and  working  organism,  which 
must  work  out  the  problems  of  its  existence  without 
understanding  them,  as  we  ourselves  often  have 
to  do. 

And  while  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  get  tlu 
facts  correct  and  the  ideas  clear,  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  value  of  the  teaching  in  the  lives  of  the 
children  depends  mainly  on  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades it.  If  our  teaching  is  permeatetl  by  sympathy 
with  child-life  and  with  nature,  it  will  arouse  in 
many  a  young  heart  that  na'tiire-lovc  without  which 
none  can  enter  upon  the  best  part  of  our  earthly 
inheritance. 

In  collecting  plants  for  these  first  lessons,  select 
them  from  families  which  both  bloom  and  mature 
their  fruit  in  autumn.  The  Pulse  and  Composite 
Families  afford  the  best  and  greatest  variety  of 
material.  The  irregularity  of  form  in  the  flowers 
of  the  Pulse  Family,  and  the  cohesion  and  adhesion 
of  the  parts  of  those  of  the  Composite  Family,  and 
Iheir  social  habits,  present  problems  different  from 
those  of  the  simpler  flowers  studied  in  spring. 

In  the  Pulse  Family,  the  sweet  pea.  the  sweet 
clover,  the  red  and  alsike  clovers  and  the  garden 
bean,  mav  all  be  fmind  bnth  in  flower  and  fruit. 
The  children  will  make  dut  the  structure  of  the 
lliiwer  of  the  swt-et  pea,  which  is  the  best  tn  begin 
with,  with  luit  little  aid  frdui  the  teacher.  Many 
■'.vill  think  at  first  that  the  corolla  has  only  four 
]ietals.  and  when  trying  to  find  a  fifth  tci  ei|ual  th,- 
number  of  ]iarls  in  (he  cal\x.  some  will  conclude 
ihal    the    large    upper    petal    (the    standard)    must 
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represent  /ii'o  petals;  liiit  upon  examining  the  keel, 
which  encliises  the  stamens  antl  jiistil,  they  will  see 
reasons  for  lielievinj^  that  the  Iced  cnrresjxmds  in 
two  petals.  Many  will  };iu'ss  at  the  nuniher  of 
stamens  and  fail  \o  see  the  Umjsc  separate  stamen 
nnless  the  teaclier  insists  on  careful  individii'il 
wt)rk.  All  will  notice  the  i)eciiliar  shape  of  llu- 
tlower  (butterlly-shaped) — the  way  in  which  tlu' 
petals,  hefore  the  llower  opens,  arc  folded  about 
the  ])istil  and  stamens  —  and  will  try  to  find  the 
meaninj^  of  the  automatic  nnfoldin;;'  and  s]irea(linf^ 
of  the  standard  and  wiiv^s.  The  question  whether 
this  last  i)roccss,  and  the  britjht  colors  and  sweet 
odor  of  the  flower,  have  anv  relation  to  jiollination 
will  arise:  hut  no  altempl  at  a  decisive  answer 
will  be  made  until  the  children  have  watched,  on 
some  sunny  days,  the  insect  visitors  of  the  sweet 
pea  blossoms.  'liie  teacher  nia\'  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  color  and  fragrance  might  at- 
tract the  attention  of  insects,  these  hungrv  visitors 
would  ])rol)ably  ])ass  by  unless  the  llnwer  conll 
furnish  something  lUore  saiisfyiu'.^  to  the  ap|)e- 
tile.  This  may  result  in  the  children  themsi'lves, 
when  ri'mn\ing  ibe  |)etuls  and  sl.aiiirns.  getting  ;■ 
t;isle  of  the  Imney  (neclar)  from  llie  b.ase  of  the 
flower. 

The  development  of  the  pistil  into  the  i)nd  should 
be  traced.  The  pod.  being  tl.e  ri])ene(l  ])istil.  is  a 
fruit.  .\  doubt  will  arise  as  to  whether  it  is  com- 
p(jsed  of  ();/(■  or  of  /wo  ])istil-leaves  (carpels).  It 
can  easily  be  shown,  hnwevir.  that  a  fairlv  broa.l 
leaf,  folded  along  the  mid-rib  ;nid  fastened  together 
where  the  margins  meet,  would  form  a  similar  ves- 
sel— the  mid-rib  answering  to  one  edge  of  the  jkhI 
and  the  seaiu  ( suture t  where  the  margins  meet  to 
the  line  upon  which  the  seeds  grow. 

The  leaves  of  the  sweet  ])ca  are  apt  to  be  taken 
for  short  branches,  each  bearing  two  flat  leaves  be- 
sides the  thread-like  tendrils.  'i"be  chiblren  can 
be  led  to  argue  themselves  out  of  this  notion  bv 
examining  in  class  cuttings  from  tret's  or  shrubs 
which  show  that  branches  grow  out  of  the  axils 
of  leaves — the  place  of  the  leaf  below  the  base  of 
the  branch  being  marked  by  a  scar  after  the  leaf 
has  fallen.  They  may  also  find  real  branches  on 
the  sweet  pea  stem  which  grow  out  of  the  axils  of 
the  real  leaves.  They  have  found  a  pair  of  stipules 
before  at  the  base  of  a  leaf,  but  have  never  found 
such  appendages  at  the  base  of  branches.  They 
will  thus  convince  themselves  that  the  sweet  pea 
has   a  compotmd   leaf  made  up  of  two  stipules,  a 


leaf  ^lalk   and    a    blade   with   two   flat    leaflets,   and 
three  or  uKire  ihread-like  leaflets  called  ten<lrils. 

In  considering  the  function  of  the  tendrils,  it  will 
be  in  order  to  encpiire  why  other  ])lants  of  this 
family — beans  and  ckjver.  for  ir.stance —  do  not 
nee<l  tenilrils,  or  how  the\   get  along  without  them. 

The  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  the  sweet  iiea  will 
excite  remark.  The  children  will  not  be  able  to 
find  oiU  ;m\  thing  themselves  regar<ling  the  func- 
tions of  the  tubercles;  but  it  might  not  be  too  much 
])erhai)s  for  the  teacher  to  say  that  scientists  have 
found  these  little  swellings  to  be  iifliabited  by 
mimUe  ])Iants  (IJacteria) — far  too  small  to  be  seen 
b\  the  naked  eye — which  helj)  to  prepare  food  for 
the  sweet  pea  plant. 

The  seed  of  the  sweet  pea  will  be  fomid  to  be 
coin])Klely  tlliid  by  an  embryo  with  fleshv  seed- 
kaves;  but  the  bean  furnishes  a  better  seed  for 
study.  ( inat  |)ains  must  be  taken  to  make  it  clear 
to  every  chilil  lii.il  the  thick  seed-leaves  are  a  part 
of  the  "little  i)lant  in  the  seed."  It  will  be  foinid 
that  the  embryo — little  [ilant — in  the  bean  seed  is 
made  up  of  a  steiul.-t  be;u-ing  two  lleshy  leaves 
(the  seed-leaves),  an  1  two  thin  leaves  between 
llietu  foiiuing  the  ])huuule  or  lirst  terminal  bud  )i 
the  l)e-m  plaiU.  i'.y  watching  the  early  growth  of 
ibis  little  plant  (bean  seeds  will  germinate  readily 
in  aultnnu  if  kept  wariu  and  moist)  the  children 
will  learn  to  say  that  the  seed-leaves  sui)plv  nour- 
ishiuent  to  ibr  o/ln-r  parlx  of  ibe  yotnig  jjlant — the 
stemlel  and  the  phnuuk — insteail  of  speaking  of 
llie  seed-leaves  as  something  outside  of  the  embr\(>, 
llu!s  incorrecll\  luaking  the  youiiiL;  plant  consist  of 
the  stemlet  and  ])lumule  onlv. 

(  )ther  i)laiits  of  the  I'ulse  Faiuily  should  now 
he  broU;,dit  in  .and  compared  with  the  sweet  |)i'a 
and  with  each  oilier.  A  field  excursion  devote  1 
mainly  to  this  family  may  appro])riately  follow. 

.^ome  well-selected  (|uestions  should  be  answered 
in  writing  b\-  the  ])upils  as  the  lessons  iiroceed  an. I 
a  few  drawings  made.  lUit  do  not  weary  the  ch'ld- 
reii  by  ri'(|uiring  long  notes  and  numerous  dr.awings, 
else  tbe\  will  Ik-  glad  when  the  lessons  on  ])lants  are 
over. 


.\  roll  of  l)ills  stopped  a  bullet  which  struclc  a  Chicago 
man  in  the  breast,  thus  saving  his  life.  Yet  there  arc  reck- 
less people  who  will  go  right  aher.d  d.iy  after  day  without 
.1  roll  of  bills  oi>  their  persons. — Kansas  Cily  Jnunial. 


I-ocfger — I  cr.ii't  stay  here  any  longer,  Mrs.  HInks. 
Landlady — Why  not.  sir?    What  is  yonr  rmnplaini  ? 
Lodger — Lung  complaint:  your  baby  howls  too  nnu-h. 
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A   Floral  Curio. 

To  the  Editor  pAincational  Rcviciv. 

DiiAR  Sir, — That  like  produces  like  is  a  gener- 
ally accepted  rule.  Yet  we  know  that  this  rule  is 
liable  to  variation  in  different  vegetable  and  animal 
forms.  A  most  remarkable  variation  occurred 
here  this  season.  In  an  orchard  a  peculiar  growth 
was  observed  growing  on  a  small  tree  of  the  New 
Brunswick's  variety.  The  ajiples  on  the  tree  at  th^ 
time  were  about  the  size  of  hazel-nuts.  The 
peculiar  growth  was  broken  off  an<l  placed  in  a 
glass  of  water,  where  in  a  few  days  it  opened  out 
a  beautiful  pink  double  rose,  two  and  one-quarter 
inches  in  diameter.  L^nluckil}-.  the  curio  was  not 
preserved,  and  in  three  days  the  jietals  had  fallen 
off.  It  may  be  that  this  tree  is  a  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  thistle,  from  which  Simple  Simon 
tried  to  pick  plums.  Wm.  H.  Moore. 

Scotch   Lake.  York   Co.,   N.   B. 

[This  "sport"  in  flowers  is  often  met  with  in 
plants  belonging  to  the  rose  family. — Editor.  | 


Two  Schoolmasters. 


Here  is  a  picture  of  two  schoolmasters  in  an 
article  from  the  Comhill  Maga::inc  on  "  Dean  h'ar- 
rar  as  Headmaster,"  written  by  one  of  his  old 
pupils  of  Marlborough  School. 

"Perhaps  our  ability  to  appreciate  Farrar  was  impaired 
by  the. fact  that  he  succeeded  Bradley. 

"Bradley  was  a  schoohniaster  to  the  finger-tips,  with 
clear  e.xacl  mind:  an  excellent  teacher  of  scholarship  (in 
the  old  sense);  doing  small  things  perfectly;  very 
thorough ;  quick  and  merciless  in  searching  out  weak  spots ; 
diligent  in  the  use  of  probe  and  microscope;  armed  at  all 
points,  and  without  a  single  weak  spot  himself;  invul- 
Picrable,  firm,  business-like,  and  knowing  every  boy. 

"Farrar  was  the  antithesis  of  all  this.  He  was  not  only 
something  more.  Inn  he  was  also  something  less  than  a 
schoolmaster.  True!  as  a  mere  teacher  of  scholarship  in 
the  old  sense,  he  was  (|uite  up  to  ihe  highest  school 
standard.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  was  unconventional,  to 
say  the  least.  He  did  not  take  a  drill-sergeant's  view  of 
his  profession,  lie  gave  us  great  liberty,  rode  witli  a  very 
loose  rein,  and  trusted  to  our  moral  force  instead  of  to  his 
own  vigilance,  llis  rool.d  briief  that  he  knew  boys  led 
him  into  many  bUuKlers ;  Ins  unfailing  earnestness,  candor 
and  kindness  invariably  corrected  the  effects  which  his 
blunders  might  have  otherw-ise  produced.  We  regarded 
his  great   qualities   with   admiration   and   his   failings   with 

tenderness I    Iiave   known   some  half-dozen   other 

headmasters,  ;.nd  li.ivc  often  discussed  all  of  them  with 
their  pupils— for  1  fear  that  I  was  ever  a  gossip— but  1 
adhere  to  my  belief  that  Farrar  was  the  most  inleresling 
of    ihr    lot." 


Ensflish  Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades. 

Bv    El.E.\NOR    RoiilNSON. 

At  the  end  of  the  holidays  the  wise  teacher  will 
make  plans  for  next  year's  work.  We  know  by 
experience  how,  when  school  has  once  begun,  our 
energies  will  be  exhausted  by  the  necessary  close 
attention  to  detail, — the  trees  will  again  obscure  the 
wood.  Wliik-  (itir  minds  are  still  free  froiu  the  pres- 
sure of  every-day  work,  let  us  take  a  long  and  steady 
look  at  our  subjects  in  general,  try  to  get  a  firm  hold 
(in  principles,  and  set  before  ourselves  again  the 
aiiu  of  our  work  in  each  particular  field.  We  need 
to  do  this,  for  the  high  aim  is  so  likely  to  be  obscured 
by  conventialities,  by  the  struggle  to  tneet  examina- 
tion retiuirenienls,  by  our  own  weariness  and  lazi- 
ness. "  Enthusiasm's  the  great  thing,  I  repeat,  only 
we  can't  command  it." 

litit  one  way  of  commanding  it  is  to  keep  in  sight 
the  mark  for  which  we  are  striving. 

We  know  what  the  mark  is  in  teaching  literature. 
We  try  to  send  the  child  out  from  school  with  -t 
genuine  enjoyment  of  good  reading.  If  we  do  this, 
we  succeed,  in  scmie  degree.  If  we  do  not  do  it, 
we  fail.  It  makes  no  difference  that  a  pupil  may 
nfake  a  hundred  per  cent  on  an  examination  ])aper 
in  English,  that  he  luay  be  able  to  jiarse  and  anal\-ze 
every  sentence  that  Milton  ever  wrote,  ami  classify 
every  figure  of  speech  in  Shakespeare.  If  he  can 
get  no  pleasure  from  reading  Shakespeare's  plays, 
and  thinks  that  poetry  is  only  for  the  schoolroom, 
our  work  has  failed.  It  is  not  always,  not  altogether, 
our  fault,  perhaps.  lUit  there  is  a  rock  on  which 
we  are  all  too  likely  to  split — of  young  teachers  es- 
pecially. Let  me  cry  a  friendly  warning.  Very 
often,  in  answering  a  question  as  to  how  they  woidd 
set  about  teaching  a  selection  either  of  ])rose  or 
poetry,  a  normal  school  student  or  a  teacher  will  sav 
something  like  this:  "  I  would  try,  first  of  all,  to 
see  that  the  child  thoroughly  understooil  it."  Now 
one  has  to  be  very  careful  in  challenging  such  an 
answer  as  thai  :  and  yet  one  feels  that,  too  often, 
there  is  behind  it  a  misconception  both  of  the  office 
of  literatm-e  and  of  the  capabilities  of  a  child.  Can 
llic  nidsl  earnest  and  thoughtful  student  ever  sav 
that  he  tlwrou_i;h!y  iiiuhvstainis  a  great  poein,  a 
great  Jilay,  a  great  novel  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  the  glories 
nf  a  work  of  art,  whether  it  be  in  literature,  music, 
IT  i)ainting,  that  it  is  inexhaustible?  That  we  come 
liack  to  it  after  new  cxijerience  of  life,  and  find  new 
treasures  in  it?     .\nd  if  this  is  true  of  the  mature 
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>itii<U-iit  and  till'  f^R'ater  literary  works,  docs  il  iiol 
appiv  to  tlu-  cliild  and  his  simpler  studies?  Some 
unilerstandiiijr  must  come  first  in  jxiint  of  time,  but 
too  (»ften  tlie  teacher  tries  Id  make  the  jnipil  com- 
])rchend  what  is  l)eyond  his  i;ras|),  anil  then  comes 
tile  killins^  of  enjoynunt.  \o  i)iece  of  writing 
should  have  time  wasted  on  it  in  sclmol  unless  it 
is  worth  the  study  of  the  mature  mind.  Then,  the 
child  will  g^ct  some  understanding  and  pleasure  from 
it:  the  youth  will  see  more,  and  enjoy  more  of  its 
beauty;  the  fully  developed  mind  will  enter  still 
further  into  the  lifelong  possession.  Ami  il  is  some- 
thing to  wonder  at  that  there  are  people,  and  some 
of  them  teachers,  who  say,  and  believe,  that  what 
is  not  understood  cannot  be  enjoyed.  1  he  writer 
remembers  still  her  keen  delight  when,  a  child  of  nine 
or  ten,  she  read  and  re-read  the  extract  in  a  high 
school  reader  from  DeOnincey's  "  Mailcoaeb,"  en- 
titled. "  .\  N'ision  of  Sudden  Death."  And  yet  il 
was  all  mysterious,  even  irritatinglv  so.  \o  f|ues- 
tinning  could  have  drawn  from  her  any  reason  why 
she  liked  it.     Yet  like  it  she  did. 

■  Some  years  ago  a  class  of  girls  was  askeil  to 
write  some  account  of  their  studies  in  literature 
during  the  year  that  was  jiast.  The  lUmosl  freedom 
was  given  them  in  treating  the  subject,  and  each  girl, 
naturally,  dwelt  at  greatest  length  upon  the  work 
that  she  had  most  enjoyed.  The  paper  from  which 
the  following  extracts  were  taken  was  written  l)y  a 
girl  of  fourteen,  not  by  any  means  the  most  satis- 
factory student  in  the  class,  and  they  illustrate  the 
j)oint  that  a  child  may  entirely  miss  in  a  ])oem  the 
thought  that  is  beyond  her  cajiacity,  and  yet  get  a 
genuine  luiderslanding  and  enjoyment  of  it  as  far  as 
she  goes.  I  believe  many  people  would  consider  it 
absurd  to  ex])ect  a  young  girl  to  stud\-  I'.rowning's 
"  Saul  "  with  any  degree  of  synip;Uln  or  a])precia- 
tion.     The  girl  .says  : 

"'riic  story  is  .i1)oiit  one  of  David's  visits  to  Saul  wlun 

lu-  used  to  play,  in  onler  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit 

I5ul  it  was  not  the  S.inl  who  delisjiued  in  warfare;  il  was 
not  ttie  Saul  who.  so  l)rave  and  dirinj;,  w;  s  the  chosen  kin.y 
of  the  people  of  Israel.  No!  surely  this  man.  who  wa- 
leaniiiK  on  the  cross-bar  of  the  lent,  and  looked  so  ullerly 
discouraged  and  despairini;,  could  not  be  Saul,  the  king  of 

Israel Then  David  took  out  his  harp,  and  untwin- 

injj  the  lilies  from  its  chords,  liesaiv  to  play  the  tune  which 
he  had  so  often  played  hefore  to  call  the  sheep  lojiethcr  in 
the  evening;  this  melody  was  one  which  touched  not  only 
the  hearts  of  men,  hut  even  of  animals,  and  Saul  seemed 
then  to  have  less  luiderslanding  ihaii  the  very  lanihs.  Then 
he  played  the  tunc  which  draws  llie  quails  from  their  males, 
to  follow  the  steps  of  the  jilayer.  and  then  that  which 
makes  the  jerboa  come  out  of  his  sand-house.  ,'\ll  these 
apiilied  first  lo  animals,  hut  as  the  poet  explains.  God  gave 
to  all  his  creatures  in  some  degree  the  love  and  fear  of  the 
same  things,  and  therefore  the  tunes  which  the  quaiN. 
sheep  and  jerboas  felt  so  keenly  must  have  something  in 
them  for  Saul.  Rut  now  David  ventured  a  step  further, 
and  pl.ayed  the  wine-song  of  the  reapers,  which  Saul  must 
often  have  heard  when  he  was  only  the  son  of  Kish.  and 


never  dreamt  of  being  king .Vt  last  David  changed 

the  air  to  the  song  of  the  I.evites  as  they  go  up  to  the  allar, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  he  stopped,  for  'here  in  the  darkness 
Saul  groaned,'  the  first  sign  to  show  that  all  Daviil's  efTorts 
had  not  been  in  vain.  This  last  must  have  waked  in  -Saul 
a  memory  of  those  happy  clays  which  he  had  >pent  among 
the  Leviles  before  he  had  turned  his  heart  from  (iod." 


Gems  to  Sweeten   Life  and  Work. 

Helpful  words  un  the  blacklxiard  or  tastefully 
arranged  in  mottoes  around  the  schoolnxjiii.  will 
exert  an  inlluence  for  good  that  you  do  not  dream 
of.  Let  them  be  memorized,  and  they  will  sink 
dee])  into  the  mind,  to  come  nut  in  after  years, 
to  cheer,  encourage  and  make  happy  those  who 
have  stored  them  away  in  early  life.  They  lead 
;dso  to  the  study  of  literature:  for  pupils  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  line  or  two  from  an  author  who 
b;is  written  a  beautiful  poem.  There  is  much  in 
llu'  stor\  of  bis  life  which  will  hel])  us  in  ours, 
and  the  pupils  will  soon  find  he  has  written  other 
things  that  are  worth  reading,  if  not  committing 
to  memory. 

Encourage  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  school  to 
have  a  motto,  wisely  chosen,  with  an  honest  en- 
deavor lo  live  up  lo  it.  Quotations  that  appeal 
most  to  young  people  are  joyous  and  hopeful,  easy 
to  be  remembered,  simple  enough  for  them  to 
understand,  but  wise  and  stimulating  enough  to 
suit  all  periods  of  life.  The  following  may  serve 
as  models  ; 

To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure. — Bible. 

Genius  is  eternal  patience. — Michael  Angela. 

\  contented  spirit  is  the  sweetness  of  existence. — 
Piticciis. 

Live  pure,  speak  truth,  right  wrong. 

Else    wherefore    born  ?  — TeiniysuH. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  people  betray  their  character 
more  than  in  what  they  find  to  laugh  at. — Goclhc. 

Good  manners  is  surface  Cliristianity. — Holmes. 

When  we  climb  lo  heaven,  'lis  on  the  rounds  of  love  to 
men. — ll'hillicr. 

ID  have   joy   one   must    share   it. 

I  l.ippiiivss  was  born  a  twin.  — Byron. 

I'elieve  me.  the  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than 
doing  what  you  can  do  well ;  and  doing  well  whatever  you 
do, — without  a  thought  of  fame. — Longfelloti: 
So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dnsi. 
So  near  is  God  to  man. 
When  duty  whispers  low,  ■■Thou  nnisi," 
1  he  youth  replies,  "T  can."  — limcrson. 

Do  iliou  thy  words,  thy  tones,  thy  looks  control; 

.Soft  clay  are  these,  yet  they  shall  Iniild  thy  soul. 

— Frederick  Ijingbride. 

.\sk  of  the  trees  themselves  how  they  should  be  treated, 
and  ihey  will  teach  you  more  than  can  In-  learned  from 
books.— /Vt'tV. 
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Suggestions  for  Primary  Work  for  Country 
Schools. 

In  maiiv  country  schools,  primary  work  is  ne- 
olccted:  often  because  the  teacher  has  not  time, 
of tener  because  she  does  not  know  what  to  do.  and 
how  to  best  utiHze  the  time  that  she  has.  Few 
country  teachers  have  had  any  training-  in  prmiary 
work,  much  k^ss  visited  a  kin.k-rsartcn. 

A  teacher  may  be  abk-  to  teach  the  subjects  of 
reading  and  number  work  in  a  satisfactory  nianner, 
and  vet  neglect  primary  work.  How?  I'>y  n.it 
.irovi'ding  the  children  with  sufficient  busy  work. 
If  children  are  not  kept  busy  during  their  first  year 
of  school  they  will  form  idle  habits,  or  they  may 
lose  interest  iu  r.chool  and  plod  along  for  a  few 
years  in  a  careless  manner  and  then  drop  out.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  a  single  idle  moment  in  which 
to  plan  mischief  and  get  disorderly. 

After  you  have  instructed  your  class  in  reading 
or  number  work,  to  copy  a  certain  number  of  words 
or  to  do  an  allotted  amount  of  numl:>er  work,  don't 
dismiss  them  and  forget  what  you  told  them  to  do. 
.\fter  sufficient  time  has  passed  for  all  to  do  the 
work,  stop  at  the  desks  and  see  wdiat  each  has  done. 
Praise  that  which  is  worthy  of  praise,  and  require 
the  one  who  has  not  done  his  work  neatly,  that  is. 
d(me  it  the  best  he  can  do.  to  do  it  again.  Don  t 
go  back  to  your  work  without  providing  each  child 
with  something  to  do. 

••  What  shall  I  have  them  do?  "  asks  the  jHTijlex- 
cd  teacher.  The  following  suggestions  may  be 
helpful  where  supplies  are  not   furnished. 

Cut  letters  and  easy  words  from  newspapers  and 
books,  ])lace  lluni  on  cardboard  and  give  each  pupil 
an  envelope  full.  Rcf|uire  them  to  use  these  in 
copying  reading  lessons,  bard  wor<ls  iu  the  lesson, 
make  lists  of  words  beginning  with  a  certain  letter, 
etc.,  etc. 

Colore(l  shoe  ])egs  and  toothpicks  may  be  used  ir 
cop'.ing  Ivjunu  mimerals.  figures,  and  iiictures  of 
easy  outline  from  the  bkickbo  ird.  Willi  these  they 
m  IV  also  build  hous'.'S,  towns,  etc.  Have  some 
soaked  peas  or  corn,  and  show  llieni  how  to  male 
chairs,  picture  frames,  etc..  using  the  tooih|)ic:;s, 
p.cgs,  and  corn  or  peas. 

If  soil  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  \our 
schoolhouse  surrounded  with  burrs,  I'licourage  the 
children  to  gather  them;  usi'  them  in  making 
baskets,  to\'  furniluri',  etc.  Von  will  thus  rid  the 
l^layground  of  a  nuisance,  and  provide  intiTestiug 
i|V0rk    for  your  i)upils  in'  school  time. 


If  possible,  have  sand  trays  made;  procure  a 
pail  of  clean  sand,  and  let  the  pupils  model  the 
forms  of  land,  fruit,  etc.  Pernaps  you  may  have 
some  large  boys  in  the  school  who  would  be  pleas- 
ed to  make  the  trays  for  you.  In  summer  time, 
let  them  build  houses  and  lay  out  attractive  grounds 
upon  their  desks,  using  for  this  purpose  the  tooth- 
liicks,  pegs,  and  soaked  peas  for  the  houses,  and 
little  twigs  and  sprays  of  flowers  for  the  shrubberies 
and  llower  beds.  ( )iTfer  a  prize  to  the  one  making 
the  most  attractive  plan. 

Cut  up  old  calendars  and  paste  the  figures  upon 
])asteboard.  Use  in  luimlier  work  and  various  ways 
that  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  may  suggest. 
Draw  pretty  forms,  such  as  leaves,  stars,  etc.,  on 
pasteboard  and  cut  out.  The  children  may  draw 
around  these,  making  the  models  on  slates  or  paper. 
Keep  a  box  of  paints  for  them  to  color  their  work, 
woodcut  pictures,  and  the  like. 

If  you  have  not  time  to  prepare  this  work,  i> 
watch  it,  to  distrilnite  it,  and  to  put  it  away,  have 
some  of  the  older  pupils  do  it  for  you.  They  will 
appreciate  helping  you.  Be  sure  to  examine  the 
work  yourself  to  see  that  it  is  done  neatly  and 
correctlv.  It  will  not  take  you  as  long  to  do  this 
as  it  will  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  lest  the 
children  violate  some  rule  of  order;  if  you  keep 
them  interested  and  busy,  the  problem  of  govern - 
uient  is  solved. 

Get  .some  colored  paper  and  cut  it  into  strips 
( having  first  put  mucilage  along  one  edge  and  let 
it  dry).  The  children  can  make  chains  of  these. 
'Ihev  are  useful  in  learning  to  count,  in  learning 
the  multiplication  table,  and  in  decorating  the 
room. 

Get  some  sewing  cards.  You  can  make  them, 
if  \ou  cannot  afford  to  buy  them.  Sewing  books 
are  ako  nice.  The  books  may  be  made  of  stiff 
manilla  pa])er  with  jiictures  of  easy  outline  drawn 
on  the  pages.  The  children  will  gladly  furnish 
llieir  own  thread  and  needles.  If  their  colors  are 
not  bright  enough,  vou  can  add  one  or  two  bright 
colors  to  their  collection.  It  is  well  to  allow  some 
little  favor  to  the  one  who  keeps  the  neatest  sewing 
book       Anui iciiii  Primary  Teacher. 


Live  1,  so  liva  I, 
To  my  Lord  heartily, 
'In  my  Prince  faithfully, 
To  my  neighbor  honestly, 

pic  I  <o  die  I. 


THE  EnUCATIONM.  UF.VIF.W. 
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Professor  James  DeMille  was  bom  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,   ni    1837,   and   died   at 
Halifax,   January   28th,    1880,   aged   43   years.      His.  father   was    at   one   time   a   prosperous 
merchant  in  St.  John.     The  son  received  the  groundwork  of  his  education  at  Horton  Acad- 
emy, and  was  graduated  from  Brown  University.  Providence.    Rhode    Island.      He    engaged 
in  the  book  business   in   St.  John   for  a  short  time,   but   that  not  being  to   his   liking  he 
became  connected  with  Acadia  College  as  professor  of  classics,  which  position  he  held  until 
1865.     In  that  year  he  was  offered  the   superintcndency  of  education   for  the   province   of 
Nova  Scotia,  but  chose  instead  to  accept  the  position  of  professor  of  history  and  rhetoric  in 
Dalhousie  College,  which  he  held  until  his  death.     Fond  of  the  work  of  teaching,  of  excel- 
lent abilities,  genial,  and  possessed  of  a  f^ne  fund  of  humor  and  good  conversational  powers, 
he  won  the  affections  of  his  students.     His  extensive  travels  in   Europe  and  on  the   con- 
tinent of  America,  broadened  his  views  and  gave  him  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  charac- 
ters   which   were    worked    up    with    great    effect    in    his    books,    essays    and   lectures.      His 
infectious  humor,  his  comrlctc  mastery  of  simple  Anglo-Saxon,  gave  his  writings  an  instant 
and  wide  popularity  in  England  and  America.     He  wrote  a  class-book  on  rhetoric  which 
was  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  many  United   States  schools  and  colleges.     In  early  life  he 
showed  a  remarkable  talent  for  writing.     On  showing  one  of  his  manuscripts  to  a  friend, 
he  was  induced  to  send  it  to  a  publishing  house.     It  was  instantly  accepted,  and  from  that 
time  his  writings  were  eagerly  read,  and  his  success  as  an  author  assured.     While  a  student 
in   Brown   University  he   was  a   constant  contributor  to   Harper  and   Putnam's   Magazines 
and  Gleason's  Pictorial.     His  known  books  are:  Helena's  Household   (his  first  work)  ;  The 
Lily  and  the  Cross;  A  Tale  of  Acadia;  A  Castle  in  Spain;  Cord  and  Crease;  The  Dodge 
Club    (full   of  quaint   humor  and   good  natured   .satire);   The   Cryptogram;   The   American 
Baron ;  Babes  in  the  Woods ;  The  Living  Link ;  and  the  B.  O.  W.  C.  Series,  which  consists 
of  the' following:     The  Boys  of  Grand  Pre,  Lost  in  the  Fog,  Fire  in  the  Woods,   Picked 
up   Adrift,  and   Treasures   of  the   Sea.     The   scenes   of,  all  thesp"  are   laid  in   Nova   Scotia, 
and  especially  about  Blomidon,  and  about  the  Bay  of  Fundy.     They  tdl  of  treasure-digging 
expeditions  to  Grand   Pre,  fights  with  the  Gaspcraugians,  camping  out  on  the  hill,   sailing 
expeditions  about  Minas  Basin  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  mineral  hunting  on  the  face  of  Blomi- 
don, castaway  adventures  on  Isle  Haute,  the  perils  of  being  "lost  in  the  fog"  ofif  Quaco,  and 
various   adventures  at   Spencer's   Island,   Five   Islands,   Scott's  Bay  and  other  [laces   about 
these  shores.     The  two  extracts  given  on  another  page  may  serve  to  show  his  charm  as  a 
writer  for  boys.     His  stories  are  always  pure  and  wholesome,  redolent  of  outdoor  life  and 
breezy  adventures,  and  full  of  boyish  exuberance   of   spirit.      He  has   written   some    of    the 
finest  juvenile  literature  to  be  found  on  the  world's  hook-shelves;  and  we  hope  the  youth  of 
these  provinces  may  wish  to  read  an  author— one  of  our  own— whose  stories  have  for  more 
ihnn  half  a  century  been  the  delight  of  thousands  of  boys  in  other  countries. 

l'rofes.sor  DeMille  had  purpo.sed  to  devote  some  of  his  more  mature  life  and  thought 
to  a  study  of  conditions  in  Canada.  Mad  he  lived  to  do  so  nur  literature  would  have  been 
enriched   by   the   wholesome   writings    of   a    large-hearted,    iiispinni^,   genial   111,111. 
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Echoes  from  the  N.  E.  A.  Boston. 

(Condi-iiMcl    fr.iin    llii-    N.    E.   Journal    of    Kdiicali<iii.| 

The  incctinjj  of  the  National  Kducatioiial  Asso- 
ciation at  lioston.  July  (Vio,  was  nioro  than  twice 
as  large  as  any  in  its  history.  Thirty  thousan.l 
people  registered,  and  tlu-  arrangements  were  such 
that  there  was  no  friction.  It  was  an  admirable 
illustration  of  what  can  be  accompl'sheil  by  intel- 
ligent and  orderly  foresight  and  methodical  busi- 
ness habits.  There  were  si.xteen  departments,  each 
devoted  to  a  specialty,  and  every  dei)artnient  was 
full.  We  give  a  few  extracts  from  some  of  the 
])apers  read. 

New  Definition'  of  the  Cultured  M.\n. 

The  horizon  of  the  human  inlcllcct  has  widened  wonder- 
fully during  the  p.^st  hundred  years,  and  the  scientific 
inetlioil  of  inriuiry  has  been   the  means  of  that   widenmg. 

The  idea  of  culture  has  always  included  a  quick  and  wide 
symiathy  with  men:  it  should  hereafter  include  sympathy 
with  nature,  and  larticularly  with  its  living  forms,  a  sym- 
liathy  based  on  some  accurate  observation  of  nature.  The 
lour  elements  of  culture  are  character,  language,  the  store 
of  knowledge  and  imagination.  Let  us  as  teachers  accept 
no  single  element  or  variety  of  culture  as  the  one  essential ; 
let  us  remember  that  the  best  fruits  of  real  culture  are  an 
open  mind,  broad  sympathies,  and  respect  for  all  the  diverse 
achievements  of  the  human  intellect  at  whatever  stage  of 

development  they  may  be  to-day — the  stage  of  fresh  dis- 
covery, or  bold  exploration,  or  complete  conquest. — Prcsi- 
ilcitt  Cluis.   (['.  Eliot. 

ClRRICt'I.lM     OF    the     SECnNU.\RV     Sniooi.. 

The  curriculum  of  the  secondary  scliuol  must  be  broad- 
ened in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  courses 
of  study  that  touch  modern  life,  modern  conditions,  modern 
activities,  modern  responsibilities.  The  great  majority 
who  are  coming  will  inherit  no  wealth;  they  expect  and 
desire  to  earn  their  own  living.  We  do  not  need  them  as 
lawyers,  or  ministers,  or  doctors;  we  hope  they  won't  all 
write  books.  We  shall  need  them  as  teachers,  as  engineers, 
as  accomplished  workmen  in  our  industries  and  in  modern 
methods  of  trade  and  commerce.  Let  us  persuade  them 
Ih.-.t  education  and  skill  dignify  and  adoni  every  occupa- 
tion. Let  us  avoid  the  serious  mistake  of  training  the 
majority  as  though  they  were  a  privileged  minority. — 
I'rofcssor  Cahin   M.   H'codward.  Si.  l.nitis. 

Surroundings  of  Rir.m.  Schools. 

If  we  expect  our  children  to  live  the  beautiful  and  love 
the  beautiful,  we  must  surround  them  with  beautiful 
influences  in  home  and  school.  A  child  is  educated  by 
every  influence  with -which  he  comes  in  contact,  is  being 
changed  for  better  or  for  worse  every  moment  of  his  life. 
I  pity  the  man  who  has  no  pleasant  recollections  of  his 
school  days,  but  how  can  he  have  such  happy  memories  if 
his   school   life   is  associated   in   bis   mind   with   a   tumble- 


down building,  a  barren  schoolroom,  and  constant  con- 
tention to  preserve  the  school  playgrounds  from  the  en- 
croachments of  animals  and  tramps?— .Vu/"/.  Clias.  R.  Skin- 
lu-r.  ,V.   )'.  Stale. 

SwiNt;  Time  in  Ele.vientarv  and  Secondary  Education. 

In  many  cities  the  separation  between  the  two  schools 
has  come  to  be  felt  so  keenly,  that  within  the  last  few 
years  conferences  have  been  held,  in  which  the  high 
school  teachers  have  told  the  eighth  grade  teachers  wherein 
their  work  was  poor,  and  the  eighth  grade  teachers  have 
reciprocated  the  courtesy  by  telling  the  high  school  teach- 
ers wherein  they  have  failed.  Some  high  school  principaK 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  take  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  under  their  care,  and  some  elementary 
school  principals  have  exf.ressed  an  equal  willingness  to 
keep  their  pupils  a  year  or  two  longer  and  instruct  them 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  These  straws  indicate  the 
general  trend  of  thought.— fro/cJJor  lilla  F.  young, 
Chicago. 

Educational   Progress   (1902-3). 

\'acati(jn  schools,  summer  playgrounds,  free  evening  lec- 
tures and  evening  clr.sses  and  clubs  are  utilizing  the  school 
e(|uipments  in  our  cities  for  social  as  well  as  intellectual 
purposes  at  times  when  they  have  hitherto  been  idle,  and 
widening  our  idea  of  public  education  to  include  the  ele- 
vation of  the  entire  community. 

By  introducing  the  school  physician,  by  asking  parents 
to  report  health  and  home  habits  of  children,  we  are  treat- 
ing home  and  school  as  parts  of  a  single,  healthy,  hafpy, 
useful  life,  and  seeing  that  the  avoidable  breakdowi>  of  a 
child's  health  is  murder  in  the  first  degree  for  which 
parents  and  school  officers  are  jointly  responsible. 

The  tendency  is  toward  small  school  boards,  nominated 
and  elected  on  the  general  ticket  or  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  confined  to  legislative  work  alone,  and  employing 
experts  for  all  executive  work.  Such  boards  are  introduc- 
ing the  merit  .system  of  appointment  of  teachers,  uiiintUi- 
enced  by  consideration  of  politics,  religion  or  residence; 
increased  salaries  to  teachers  of  proved  ability  and  tenure 
of  office  after  adequate  probation.  There  is  a  wholesome 
reaction  from  the  refinements  of  pedantic  methodology  in 
vogue  a  dozen  years  ago  and  an  insistence  upon  thorough 
and  advanced  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught  as  the  prime 
i|ualification  of  the  teacher. 

The  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  now  authorized  in 
twenty  states,  is  giving  better  buildings  and  l)ettcr  teach- 
ing, better  supervision,  larger  attendance  at  less  exjensc; 
and,  by  affording  a  centre  for  the  intellectual  an<l  social 
life  of  widened  neighlxirhoods,  is  enriching  rural  life  and 
keeping  the  prosperous   farmer  on  the  farm. 

r.y  reducing  the  number  of  grades;  by  ofTering  high 
school  studies  in  the  up|)er  grammar  grades;  by  counting 
secondary  wor'<  and  re(|uireinents  for  admission  to  college 
by  points  or  credits;  by  stating  the  requirements  for  college 
degrees  in  units  of  work  rather  than  in  lapses  of  time;  in 
some  cases  by  counting  the  same  work  for  the  last  year  in 
college  and  the  first  year  in  the  professional  school— we 
are  reducing  the  time  required  to  prepare  for  a  profession. 
and  .It  the  same  time  making  graduation  from  either  gram- 
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mar  school,  liigli  scliool,  college  or  professional  school 
mean  as  much  as  it  ever  <]ul.— President  Wm.  UclVitt 
Hyde,  Bowdoin  College,  nie. 

Religious   and   Secular  Education  Require  Differ- 
ent Methods. 

The  principle  of  religious  instruction  is  authority;  that 
of  secular  inslruclion  is  demonstration  and  verification. 
It  is  ohvious  Ihal  ihesc  two  principles  .should  not  be 
brought  into  the  same  school,  but  soraraled  as  widely  as 
possible.  Religious  instruction  should  be  surrounded 
with  solemnity.  It  should  be  approacheil  with  cere- 
monial preparations  so  ts  to  lift  vip  the  mind  to  the 
dignity  of  the  lesson  received.  Christianity  is  indeed  the 
religion  of  the  revealed  God.  In  religious  lessons  wherein 
the  divine  is  taught  as  revealed  to  the  human  race,  it  is 
right  that  the  raw,  imuK-ture  intellect  of  youth  shall  not  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  a  critical  judgment,  for  at  his  best, 
he  cannot  grasp  the  rationality  of  the  dogmas,  which  con- 
tain the  deepest  insights  of  the' religious  consciousness  of 
the  race. — Dr.  ]]'.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
ealioii. 

The  Country  School. 

Days  and  weeks  of  instruction  are  given  to  the  greatest 
common  divisor  and  to  four-story  complex  fraction  mon- 
strosities; but  never  a  word  about  the  soil,  the  growth  of 
crops  which  make  the  farm  life  possible,  or  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  which  may  make  the  farm  home  so  beautiful. 
The  country  school  has  undoubtedly  been  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  mighty  exodus  from  the  farms  to  the  villages 
and  cities. 

It  is  time  that  a  halt  and  an  about  face  be  called  in  the 
great  procession.  The  possibilities  of  comfort,  freedom, 
and  health :  nf  competence  and  happiness ;  of  the  dignity 
and  beauty  of  l:.bor  as  connected  with  farm  life,  should 
I)e  exrloiled  in  the  country  schools.  Fill  the  curriculum 
with  material  having  In  dci  with  coimtry  life,  and  give  the 
business  processes  of  city  and  village  a  rest.  They  need 
it,  and  so  do  the  children. — Prineipal  Orvillc  T.  Bright. 
Cliieago. 

Nature   Study   True  to  Life. 

The  metho'l  in  nature  study  must  be  natural  in  that  a 
child  de.-.ls  with  biU  one  thing  at  :i  lime  and  that  he  enjoys 
it  for  its  own  sake.  When  a  boy  plays  with  jacks,  he  has 
nc]  list-  for  tnarbles ;  when  he  rolls  the  hooii,  he  cares  not 
for  mud  pics.  He  has  but  oih-  love,  one  fad  at  a  time,  and 
you  do  violence  to  his  whole  nature  when  you  tnake  him 
go  with  a  hop,  skip  and  a  jump  fmni  bugs  to  Imds.  fr.mi 
pebbles  to  cherry  stones  r.nd   from  cnllnii  to  snow. 

The  method  must  be  natural  in  that  nature  is  studied 
out  of  doors.  The  arbutus  is  not  natural  unless  it  is  trail- 
ing— nor  celenialis  unless  it  is  climbing — the  violets  must 
be  in  the  field  and  the  lilies  in  the  pond.  Nothing  out- 
rages a  child  more  than  to  make  him  think  he  is  studying 
nature  wlun  he  is  handling  grass-hoppers  or  crickets  by 
the  pint  or  (|ii;-rt  that  have  been  preserved  in  .alcohol,  or 
pulling  over  wilted  violets,  hcpaticas  and  forget-me-nots. 
— I'.iifiiKi  (',    Clhiislead. 


The  Drift  of  Educational  Opinion. 

One  often  sees  in  our  country  districts  a  neat  little 
school-house  embowered  in  som-^  quiet  corner  where  the 
greenlets  sing  all  the  summer  long  from  morn  till  night, 
and  the  wild  flowers  bloom  in  profusion  and  butterflies 
drift  on  the  breeze,  and  all  nature  invites  to  observation 
and  study.  But  there  are  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  these 
processions  of  wonders  and  beauty.  A  teacher  in  love 
with  these  sights  and  sounds  would  infect  the  whole  school 
without  an  effort,  and  instead  of  stoning  the  frogs  they 
would  find  enough  in  a  |  uddle  of  tadpoles  to  win  tliem  from 
rude  diversions  and  cheapen  half  their  regulation^  studies.— 
I'nim  R.  R.  McLcod's  address  lo  N.  S.  Normal  Seliool 
Students. 

Both  pupils  and  teachers  ought  to  remember  that  it  is 
not  the  actual  education,  but  the  training  of  the  general 
character  which  tends  to  insure  the  success  of  the  race. 
With  all  the  self-reliance  that  tnarks  a  new  country  like 
this,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  the  generous  traditions 
and  the  courteous  manners  of  the  Old  Country. — Lord 
MinJo,  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

We  are  not  given  to  thinking  of  Canada  as  a  country  of 
large  ideas,  nor  remarkable  for  quick  wit.  Just  at  present 
we  ;  re  obliged  to  acknowledge  ih.-it  there  .-ire  some  ideas 
as  to  education  taking  root  up  in  that  far  region  from  which 
wc  more  pushing  folks  might  profitably  take  a  few  scions 
for  grafting.  That  which  is  r^rl'cularly  meant  in  this 
illusion  is  the  recent  marvellous  improveniemt  in  the 
character  of  the  rural  schools  and  the  promise 
of  grer.ter  things  to  come  when  the  plans  in  hand  shall 
have  been  worked  out. — Roehester,  N.  V.,  Edueational 
Gazette. 

"We  ought  to  liavc  revision  of  studies,  get  together  in 
conference — parents  and  teachers — and  eliminate  those  suh- 
ject--  that  do  not  meet  the  present-day  requirements.  Is 
there  any  preparation  of  the  boy  or  .girl  in  the  educational 
institutions  for  fr.therhood  and  motherhood?  None  at  all. 
Teach  boys  and  girls  when  in  each  other's  company  to  dis- 
cuss bright  and  intellectual  things,  and  do  away  with  sweet- 
heart talk  and  frivolities.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  their 
safety  in  later  years." — Mrs.  Jas.  L.   Hnglies.  Toronto. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  a 
clever  retort,  even  if  it  happened  to  he  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. One  day,  at  an  entertainment,  lie  was  seated  near 
the  refreshment  table,  :.nd  observed  a  little  girl  looking 
with  longing  eyes  at  the  good  things.  With  hi-^  ituariable 
fondness  for  children  he  said,  kindly: 

"Are  you  hungry,  little  girl?" 

">'es,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"1  hen  why  clon't  you  take  a  sandwich?" 

"Because  1   haven't  any  fork." 

"l>'ingers  were  made  before  forks,"  sauI  the  doctor, 
smilingly. 

The  little  .girl  Icroked  up  at  him  .lud  replied,  to  his  de- 
light : 

"Not  my  fingers." 
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Extracts    from   the    Works  ot    Prot.  DeMille. 

[The  Li.U.W  A  .(.Uoys  of  Wolfvilk-  LuUcgc )  scries 
tells  of  the  adventures  in  the  Hay  of  Inindy  and  o\\ 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Urunswick  of  a 
number  of  lads  who  go  in  a  small  schooner  calle.l 
the  ■■  Anlelo|)e,"  commanded  by  Captain  Corbel. 
— EoiTok.] 

Tin;  boys  hail  not  bevii  asleep  for  more  than  two  liours, 
when  llii-y  were  awakc-iKil  by  an  uproar  on  Jcck,  aiiJ 
rousing  themselves  froin  sleep,  they  heard  the  rattle  of  the 

chains  and  the  clank  of  the  winllla^s It  was  not 

long  before  they  were  on  deck,  and  making  inquiries  r.s  to 
the  unusual  noise. 

"VVal,"  said  Cait.  Corbet,  "thar's  a  good  sou-wester 
started  up,  and  as  1  had  a  few  winks  o'  sleep,  1  jesl  thought 
I'd  try  to  push  on  up  the  bay,  and  get  as  far  as  1  could. 
If  I'd  been  in  any  other  place  than  this,  1  wouldn't  hev 
minded,  but  I'd  hev  taken  my  snooze  out;  but  I'm  too  near 
Ouaco  Ledge  by  a  good  sight,  and  would  rayther  get  fur- 
ther otT.  The  sou-wester  'II  take  us  up  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, an  if  it  holds  un  till  arler  the  tide  turns,  I  ask  no 
more." 

Soon  the  anchor  was  up,  and  the  Antelope  spread  her 
sails,  and  catching  the  sou-wester,  dashed  through  the 
water  like  a  thing  of  life. 

"We're  going  along  at  a  great  rate.  Captain,"  said  I'.art. 
"Beggin'  your  i)ardon,  young  sir,  we're  not  doin'  much. 
The  tide  here  runs  lour  knots  agin  us — dead,  an'  the  wind 
can't  lake  us  niore'n  si.x,  which  leaves  a  balance  to  our 
favor  of  two  knots  an  hour.  You  see,  at  that  rate  we  won't 
gain  morc'n  four  or  five  miles  before  the  turn  o'  tide. 
After  that,  we'll  go  faster  without  any  wind  than  we  do 
now  witn  a  wind.  Oh,  there's  nothin'  like  navigatin'  the 
Bay  o'  Fundy  to  ma'Ke  a  man  feel  a  contempt  for  the  wind. 
Give  me  tides  an'  anchors,  1  say,  an'  I'll  push  along." 

The  wind  was  blowing  fresh,  and  llie  sea  was  running, 
yet  the  fog  seemed  thicker  than  ever.  The  boys  thought 
that  the  wind  might  blow  the  fog  away,  and  hinted  this  to 
the  captain. 

"Whe-c-ew!  What!  Blow  the  fog  away?  This  wind? 
\\  hy,  this  wind  brings  the  fog.  The  sou-wester  is  the  one 
winil  that  scafarin'  men  dread  in  the  Bay  o'  Fundy." 

Captain  Corbet's  words  were  confirmed  by  the  api  earance 
of  sea  and  sky.  Outside  was  the  very  blackness  of  dark- 
ness, nothing  whatever  was  visible.  Sea  and  sky  were 
alike  hidden  from  view.  But  the  water  was  not  rough, 
the   motion   ol    the   schooner   was   gentle,   and   in   a   short 

time  the  boys  all   fell  asleep  once  more But  they 

were  destined  to  have  further  interruptions.  There  was  a 
Icuid  cry  from  Solomon  (the  colored  cook)  which  wa'<eil 
them  all  at  once. 

"Get  up,  chil'en!  Get  up!  We're  all  lost  an'  gone. 
Ihar's  a  steamer.     We're  all  run  down  and  drownded." 

The  boys  at  once  clambered  on  deck.  All  was  dark  a> 
before,  the  fog  as  thick,  the  wind  as  strong.  There  came 
over  the  water,  as  they  listened,  the  rapid  heat  of  a  steam- 
boat's paddles  and  soon  there  :.rosc  the  long,  shrill  yell  of 

the  steam  whistle One  thought  it  came  from  fMie 

side,  another  thought  it  came  from  the  opposite  quarter.   . 
.    .\s   for  Captain  Corbet,  he   said  nothing,   while  the 


biiy->    were    expressing    their    opinions     loudly    and    eon- 

Ihklltly. 

.\l   last   Bart  appealed  to  Captain  Corbel. 
"Where  is  the  steamer?" 

"i^iown  thar,"  said  the  captain,  waving  his  hand  over 
the  stent. 

"What  steamer  is  it?  the  revenue  steamer?' 
"Not  her.      Ihat  revenoo  .steamer  is  up  to  Windsor  by 
this  time.     No;  this  is  the  St.  John  steamer  eomin'  up  the 
bay,  an'  I  only  wish  she'd  take  us  and  give  us  a  tow  up." 
"Isn't  there  some  danger  that  we'll  lie  run  down?" 
"Wal   thar  may  be,  and  then  again   thar  mayn't.     Ef  a 
man  tries  to  dodge  every  possible  danger  in  life,  he'll  have 
:i  precious  hard  time  of  it.     Why,  men  air  killed  in  walkiii' 
(he  streets,  or  knocked  over  by  sun-strokes,  as  well  as  run 
down  at  sea.    So  what  air  we  to  do?  Do?    Why,  1  just  do 
what  I've  alius  ben  a  doin'.     I  jest  keep  right  straight  on 
my  own  course,  and  mind  my  own  biz.     Ten  chances  to  one 
lliey'll  never  come  nigh  us." 

1  he  boys  waited  a  little  longer,  and  hearing  the  next 
whistle  sounding  fainter,  they  f<dl<nved  the  captain'> 
.-.dvice.  went  below  and   were  soon  asleep. 

The  boys  did  not  wake  until  about  eight  in  the  morning, 
when  they  were  summoned  to  breakfast  by  Solomon. 

On  reaching  the  deck  and  looking  around,  a  cry  of  joy 
went  forth  from  all.  1  he  fog  was  no  longer  to  !«.•  seeir 
....  No  longer  was  the  broad  bay  visible.  They  found 
themselves  now  in  a  wide  river,  whose  muddy  waters  bore 

them  slowly  along 

"Here  we  air,"  cried  Captain  Corbet.  That  wind  jerved 
us  well,  we've  had  a  first-rate  run." 

"Will  we  be  able  to  land  at  Moneloii,  soon?  " 
"Wal,  no ;  not  till  the  next  tide." 
"What  place  is  this?" 
"Hillsborough." 
"Hillsborough?" 

"Yes  Do  you  see  that  thar  pint?"  .  .  .  Wal,  I'm  goin' 
ill  behind  that,  and  I'll  wait  thar  till  the  tide  turns.  We'll 
get  up  to  Moncton  some  time  before  evenin'." — LusI  in  the 
I'og.    Chapti-r  IV. 


This  promontory  rose  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a 
lofty  wooded  island,  in:,ide  of  which  was  a  winding  shore, 
curving  into  a  harbor.  Here  the  strait  terminated,  and 
beyond  this  the  waters  of  the  Basin  of  Minas  spread  away 
for  many  a  mile,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  green  wood- 
ed shores.  In  one  place  was  a  cluster  of  sm.dl  islands; 
in  another,  rivers  rolled  their  turbid  Moods,  bearing  with 
them  the  sediment  of  long  and  fertile  valleys.  The  blue 
waters  sparkled  in  the  sun  under  the  blue  sky;  the  sea- 
gulls whirled  and  screamed  through  the  air;  nowhere 
could  the  eye  discern  any  of  the  wor^s  of  man.  It  seemed 
like  some  secluded  corner  iif  the  universe,  and  as  if  those 
on  board  the  ship 

"'Were    the    first    that    ever    burst 
Into  that  silent  sea." 

"Feller  seamen  r.nd  comrades  at  arms,"  said  Zac,  stretch- 
ing out  his  arm  in  the  oratorical  fashion  which  he  had 
veeii  used  at  town  meetings  "to  hum."  "This  is  a  gloriou.s 
<l;iy  for  his  great  and  gracious  Majesty  King  George,  whose 
loyal  subjects  we  air,  as  we  have  ]  roved  by  this  rescoo  of 
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liis  ship  from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  It  air  all  very 
well  fer  the  king  to  send  out  his  red-coats;  but  1  tell  you 
what  it  is,  I  ain't  seen  a  red-coat  that  lives  that's  equal  to  ■ 
the  natyve  pro-vincid.  Vvho  air  the  ones  that  doos  the  best 
fightin'  out  here?  The  pro-vincial !  .And  who  air  the  men 
that's  goin'  to  settle  the  business  of  Moosoo  (Monsieur), 
an'  nif.ke  America  loo  lioi  to  hold  him  an'  his'n?  The  red- 
coats? Nay;  but  raylher  the  pro-vincials,  the  men  that's 
fit  the  catamounts,  an'  bars,  an'  Injins,  an'  made  the  desert 
blossom  like  a  rose.  So.  I  say,  hooray  for  the  pro- 
vincials !"—r/!r  Lily  and  the  Cross:  A  Talc  of  Acadia. 
E.ilracis  from    Chapters  I.\   and  XIII. 


Back  Again  to  School. 

Again  the  doors  of  hundreds  of  school-houses 
are  thrown  open,  and  from  the  vacation  spent  at 
the  seaside,  or  on  the  mountain-slope,  or  in  the 
quiet  home,  or  at  a  siniimer  school,  the  teacher 
comes  renewed  in  hody  and  spirit,  and  takes  up  the 
pleasure  of  his  ministry  to  childhood.  This  min- 
istry is  beginning  to  assume  its  trtie  position  and 
dignity  and  promises  in  the  future  the  ever-watch- 
ful care  of  parents  and  their  hearty  co-operation 
with  the  teacher. 

Courage    must    be    the    foremost    hope    of    every 
teacher,    because    of    hourly    disappointments  an.l 
daily  discouragements  that  sometimes  lend  a  hand 
to  assume  control ;   but  the  teacher,  full  of  courage, 
faces  all  difficulties  bravely,  and  with  a  heart  tilled 
with  love  and  tenderness  overcomes  every  obstacle 
and  comes  out  triumphantly.  Then,  too,  this  teacher 
is    working   for   the   greatest   good   of   the   greatest 
1  lumber,  and  as  the  average  pupils  outnumber  the 
bright  or  dull  ones,  the  most  of  school-time  should 
be  devoted  to  them.     We  should  not  teach  for  the 
bright   ones,   for  they  neetl  very  little  help,   and  it 
is  wrong  to  aid  the  dull  ones  too  much,  as  the  time 
ought  to  be  equally  ilivided.     And  the  teacher  will 
not  forget  that  the  one  great  object  of  education 
i.s   the   guidance   and   training   of   character.     It    is 
not  asked,  when  we  apply  for  a  position,  how  many 
Ijages  in  history  can  be  recited,  but  tlic  very  manner 
in  which  we  stand,  act  and  s]ieak  often  decides  our 
fate. 

Whatever  else  we  te;u-b,  do  nut  let  us  forget  '•■•> 
weave  into  each  day's  work  somi-lliing  tliat  will  ai  1 
eacli  pupil  in  ap]iearing  well.  ;nid  bring  to  stirface 
the  best  that  is  in  liim.  liis  manners  at  school  n' 
clsewheri'  nmler  die  fnlldwiiig  topics,  might  be 
considered  : 

How  to  cnjer  ami  k-a\e  the  rocmi;  rtideness  and 
laughing    at    mistakes;     courtesy    to    new    pupils; 


conduct  when  visitors  are  present ;  respective  rights 
of  property ;  manner  in  cloak-room  and  at  water- 
pail ;  when  to  speak  of  one's  self,  and  when  and 
what  to  tell  the  teacher. 

The  importance  of  manners  on  the  street;  yel- 
ling and  shouting;  calling  across  the  street;  ob- 
structing the  sidewalk  or  road;  not  giving  the 
passer-by  his  rightful  share;  meeting  and  greeting 
of  persons;  marking  buildings,  fences  and  walls; 
staring,  laughing  or  mocking  at  infirmities. 

Their  manner  toward  elders;  answering  ques- 
tions; offering  help  to  needful  ones;  laughing  at 
mistakes  in  granmiar  and  pronunciation;  attention 
to  their  very  request ;  patience  in  repeating  answers  ; 
waiting  upon  them;  careful  selection  of  seats,  and 
giving  them  up  to  elders  in  public  places;  assur- 
ance of  esteem  and  welcome ;  manners  at  the  table, 
at  church,  in  society,  and  in  any  other  place,  may 
lie  discussed. 

Everv  person  notices  and  comments  upon  a  well- 
behaved  child,  and  how  much  more  is  such  learning 
than  pages  of  unnecessary  material  from  books  that 
only  clog  the  child's  mind  and  make  him  forget 
himself  and  what  he  owes  to  those  about  him. 
Silent  influence  is  strong,  and  a  true,  noble  teacher 
will  impress  much  upon  those  under  his  care  by  his 
love,    courtesy,    sincerity,    and    thoughtfulness. 

Each  successive  opening  of  school  seems  to  im- 
press itself  with  more  importance,  and  the  teacher 
will)  takes  charge  of  forty  or  fifty  children  feels 
that  he  must  have  every  tool  sharp  and  bright,  and 
that  his  every  word  must  be  apt  and  mean  some- 
thing for  the  advancement  of  those  around  him. 
.\  few  days  before  school  begins  he  is  busy  un- 
jxicking  his  "  kit."  He  has  found  that  every  suc- 
cessful teacher  must  have  material  to  aid  the  little 
ones  especially,  and  that  even  the  larger  ones  need 
a  respective  share.  As  the  shoemaker  has  need  of 
a  complete  kit,  si>  has  he.  It  is  an  entUess  task  to 
find  a  place  for  everything,  and  yet  everything  must 
h;ive  its  place,  for  then  assistance  is  easily  made 
use  of. 

The  teacher  who  has  just  taken  the  advantage 
of  an  outing,  has  had  a  quiet  rest  at  home,  and  en- 
joyed good  books,  lias  formed  some  new  ac([uaint- 
aiices  and  exchanged  ideas,  has  planned  mentally 
SHiiK'thing  for  the  moral  advancement  of  his  pupils, 
has  insisted  upon  the  liest  sanitary  conditions  for 
his  pupils,  and  with  a  lot  of  supplementary  material 
is  truly  prepared  to  say,  "  A  good  beginning  surely 
])r()mises  a  good  ending.''  —  Adapted  from  the 
Western  Seliool  Journal. 
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The  Pupil's  Hour. 

h  is  a  gouil  plan  lu  set  apart  al  least  an  licuir 
each  week  in  wiiicli  the  pupils  themselves  "  run 
things;"  al  least  it  has  been  my  practice  for  sev- 
eral years.  1  visited  a  school  in  Thirteenth  street. 
New  N'ork.  in  1S77.  where  this  was  jjractised ; 
from  thai  time  to  the  present  1  have  encourajied 
my  pii[)ils  to  j,a-t  somethinji  ready  for  I'riday  after- 
noon. When  the  time  comes  I  take  a  seat  with  the 
])U|)ils  and  a  pujjil  lakes  charj^e ;  he  has  during  the 
forenoon  made  out  a  prof^ramme  and  now  proceeds 
to  carrv  il  out.  (()f  course  he  has  advisetl  willi 
me,  Ihou^di  this  is  sub  rosa). 

Recitations. — There  will  he  pieces  recited  by  the 
yirls  and  boys,  and  these  are  usually  sliort. 

Dialoi^ucs. — These  are  also  short  and  oftentimes 
made  up  by  the  i)upils ;  usually  they  are  founded 
on  some  fact  in  family  life;  one  of  the  niosl  po])U- 
lar  vyas  entitled  "The  Sick  lioy;"  this  boy  was 
too  sick  to  jjo  to  school,  but  his  father  at  breakfast 
talked  about  fjoinj^  to  Innii  for  ducks  and  he  "let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bap:  "  h>   asking;;  to  go. 

Coiiil^osilioits. — These  are  written  for  the  occas- 
ion and  are  often  "  bus  "  at  each  other.  Descrip- 
tion of  M_v  Seatmate "  was  a  title  often  used. 
"  Scenes  iu  School  "  always  ])rovoked  close  atten- 
tion. 

Siuj^ing. — 1  encouraged  tlu-ni  to  sini;-  dilTereut 
sont;;s  from  those  we  had  practised.  I'our  boys 
often  sant;:  some  futmy  sons^s.  (^ne  S'''!  brou,a;lU  a 
banjo  ami  sani.;-.  Tlun  they  persuaded  a  lady  in 
the  villaf^e  who  sant;  pretty  well  to  come  once  hi 
a  while.     This  was  a  very  pleasinj;-  feature. 

Ilxhihit  of  objects. — The  pupils  broui.,dit  iu  curio- 
sities and  they  were  held  up  and  talked  about. 
This  led  li>  the  foruiation  of  a  nniseiuu.  A  large 
number  of  phoidgraphs  of  places  and  liuildiugs  havi; 
been  shown. 

Stories  oiid  Jolccs. — 1  have  drawn  a  distinction 
between  this  and  the  rhetorical  exercises  that  take 
place  monthly,  and  which  arc  formal  and  dignified. 
At  the  "Scholars'  Hour"  they  give  conundrums 
and  perpetrate  jokes  ami  tell   funny  stones. 

The  advantages  coming  from  this  period  lie  iu 
the  bringing  forward  of  persons  that  are  wholly 
in  the  Iiackgroimd  at  other  times.  I  have  had  boys 
that  no  amouiu  <>f  ]irodding  could  induci.-  to  learn 
to  si)eak  a  piece,  but  who  were  (juite  helpful  on 
stories  and  jokes;  and  who  thus  got  into  the  cur- 
rent and  movement  nf  the  school. 


1  think  It  is  important  that  the\  nnilerslanil  whit 
die  aim  is;  1  say  al  the  outset  the  exercises  are 
wholly  for  pleasure  and  not  f>>r  educational  pur- 
pcjscs.  1  want  them  to  ii  il  that  school  life  is  not 
wholly  formal  and  methodical;  that  1  enjoy  fun 
ami  merriment,  loo.  The  dilTficulty  is  that  if  there  is 
not  care  there  will  he  boisterousiicss  and  confusi(jn; 
they  must  be  educateil  to  know  how  to  draw  the 
line.  1  tell  them  what  would  be  done  I>y  a  culti- 
vated society  in  a  parlor  will  do  for  us.  They 
invite  their  friends  and  ushers  seat  them.  .\t  just 
three  o'clock  the  bell  strikes,  the  "hour"  is  over. 
I  take  the  platform,  make  a  few  comments,  we  sing 
some  well-known  pieces  and  are  dismissed. — B.  L  , 
in  N.  Y.  School  journal. 


Some  Tests  of  a  Teacher. 

■  .\re  you  a  good  eater?"  No  one  ought  10 
take  hold  of  a  room  full  of  children,  and  try  to  hold 
them  down,  who  can  not  eat  three  hearty  meals  a 
day  and  be  hungry  all  the  time. 

"  Are  vou  a  good  sleeper?  ''  No  boarding  house 
bell  or  yell  should  call  a  teacher  from  her  sleep. 
.She  should  always  sleep  as  long  as  it  tastes  good. 
A  great  many  people  fee!  that  our  teachers  and 
pupils  are  overworked.  .Xs  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a 
teacher  or  a  child  would  sleep  the  re(iuisite  number 
of  huurs  they  wmdd  be  capal)le  of  perfornmg  the 
necessary  amount  of  work  in  the  school. 

".Are  you  a  good  laugher?"  The  teacher  who 
cannot  laugh  with  the  ymmg  children  and  be  happy 
with  them,  would  better  never  enter  a  school-room. 

"  Do  vou  know  how  to  tell  a  story  well?"  It 
is  the  hunger  that  you  create,  instead  of  the  appe- 
tite vou  satisfv.  ih.it  makes  the  successful  feacher. 
—Scl. 


.\n  inspoctor,  visiling  a  Canadian  scluml,  was  very  nnich 
uiirriid  l)y  the  noise  of  the  .scholars  in  the  next  room.  .\\. 
last,  iinal)lc  to  bear  il  any  lonj;cr,  he  opened  the  door  and 
liiirst  in  upon  (he  class.  Seeing  one  boy  rather  taller  than 
I  he  others  talking  a  great  deal,  he  caught  him  by  the  collar, 
carried  him  to  his  own  room,  and  banged  him  into  a  chair, 
saying,  "Now,  sit  there  and  be  (|uiet !"  A.  quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  a  small  head  appeared  round  the  door,  and  a 
uuek  little  voice  said.  "I'lease,  sir,  you've  got  our  teacher." 
t — Little  Chronicle. 


leach  the  uiiskiltul  willi  geulleness:  show  him  llie  ri^;ht 
way  to  work:  and  (kkI.  who  sees  all  your  cfTorls.  will 
smile  on  your  patience,  and  send  you  help  in  all  your  diffi- 
culties.— Charlotte  M.   Yoiigc. 
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How  Mimics  Told  Tales  out  of  School. 

I  sat  at  a  window  one  day  while  the  teacher  waj 
placing  some  work  on  the  hoard.  Out  near  the 
window  on  the  south  side  of  the  coal  house  a  half 
dozen  little  girls  were  playing  school.  The  play 
teacher  was  doing  some  very  loud  talking,  which 
attracted  my  attention.  Tlie  pupils  were  laughing 
and  moving  around  and  otherwise  disobeying  the 
rules  of  the  school.  The  little  teacher  in  mock 
anger  jerked  them  up  one  by  one  and  slapped  their 
faces,  and  shook  them  vigorously.  This  metliod 
of  teaching  told  me  a  story.  The  teacher  had 
taught  there  several  terms,  so  I  concluded  she  was 
bad  tempered  and  greatly  lacking  in  judgment. 
Her  example  was  pernicious,  to  say  the  least.  The 
example  is  greater  than  the  precept.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  I  happened  on  to  another  play  school. 
This  was  in  our  back  yard  where  several  children 
had  gathered  for  play.  I  happened  to  know  their 
teacher  well.  She  was  a  precise,  clever  woman 
who  was  never  known  to  show  anger  or  strike  a 
pupil  in  the  presence  of  her  school.  Well,  this 
little  play  teacher  could  mimic  her  to  perfection. 
She  had  taken  a  pair  of  her  grandmother's  glasses, 
and  placed  them  on  her  nose,  looking  quietly  over 
them  at  some  obstreperous  child.  Everything 
stopped  while  she  gazed  in  a  sorrowful  manner  at 
the  child  who  had  caused  the  trouble.  Even  the 
play  pupils  out  of  force  of  habit  remained  cpiiet  as 
long  as  the  teacher  had  that  look  of  regret  in  her 
face.  There  was  no  loud  talk,  scolding  or  sla[)- 
ping  pupils.  They  were  imitating  a  jierson  they 
admired  very  much.  Their  teacher  was  perfect 
from  their  point  of  view,  and  they  wanted  to  be  like 
her.  This  teacher  had  never  for  a  moment  for- 
gotten that  her  example  was  everylhing  to  Ikt 
children. — D.  V.  Stc[<hcns. 


My  Task. 

Tf]  love  sonic  one  ninrc  dearly  ev'r;    day. 
To  lu'l])  ;i  w;milerin',  cliiUI  to  liml  liis  way, 
To  ponder  o'er  a  noble  thought,  an. I  pr.'v 
.And  smile  when  evening  falls. 

To  follow  truth  as  :'!ik1  men  lona;  for  li,s;lit. 
To  do  my  best   from  dawn  of  da,-   till  night, 
To  keep  my  lieart  I't   for   liis  lioiy  ^i.tjlil. 
And  answer  when  lie  calls. 

— Maud  Louise  Ray,  in  llar[>ci '.-  il/c/^'i/iuu'. 


Game  of  Flowers. 

A  new  and  pret-ty  game,  which  will  ])rovide 
equally  well  for  an  evening's  entertainment  of  a 
party  of  "  grown-ups  "  or  of  children,  is  called 
"  planting."  It  would  form  a  closing  exercise  in 
which  all  could  take  part,  directed  by  some  bright 
pupil.  The  leader  announces  to  the  company:  "I 
am  going  to  do  some  planting.  Will  you  please 
trv  to  guess  wdiat  will  come  from  my  seed?  The 
first  to  guess  each  question  may  pluck  a  flower  from 
this  boquet,  which  contains  as  many  blossoms  as 
I  shall  ask  conundrums."  Then,  armed  with  the 
list  of  questions  and  a  bunch  of  flowers — roses  or 
carnations  are  pretty  and  suitable,  but  any  kind  will 
do — she  begins  : 

Plant  a  kitten  and  what  will  C(jnie  up?  Answer: 
Pussy  willow   (pussy  will,  O). 

Plant  a  bag  of  flower  and  what  will  come  up? 
Answer  :  Dusty  miller. 

Plant  a  puppy  and  what  will  ccjme  up?  An- 
swer: Dogwood  (dog  would). 

Plant  a  sunrise  and  what  wouUl  come  up  .■"  An- 
swer :  Morning  glory. 

Cupid's   arrow?     Answer:    lUeeding   heart. 

Box  of  candy?  Answer:  Marshmallows  and 
buttercups. 

An  angry  wise  man  ?     Answer :  Scarlet  sage. 

Days,  months  and  years?  Answer:  Thyme 
(time). 

A  man  who  has  paid  part  of  his  debts  ?  An- 
swer:   Gladiolus  (glad  I  owe  less). 

John?     .\nswer :  Johnny  jump   up. 

Sheep?     .Answer:  Phlox  (flocks). 

Kiss  ?     Answer  :  Tulips   ( two  lips  ) . 

Burv  the  hatchet  and  what  will  come  up?  An- 
swer: Sweet  peas   (peace). 

Sun?    Answer:  Daisy  (day's  eye). 

Christmas  eve?     .\nswer:  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

The  middle  of  the  afternoon?  Answer:  Four 
(] 'clock. 

( )range   blossoms?     Answer;     Bridal    wreath. 

Preacher?     Answer:    Jack   in  the  pulpit. 

King  of  beasts?     Answer:    Dandelion. 

The  dark  ?     .\nswer  :    Nightshade. 

Faust?     Answer:    Marguerite. 

"  Not  guilty  ?  "     .Answer  :   Innocents. 

A   red   pony?     .Answer:    Horseradish    (reddish). 

h'airy's  wand?     -Answer:    Goldenrod. 

Cnif  on  the  ear?     .Answer:  Box. 

Cinderella  at  niidnighl  ?  .\nswer:  Lady's  slip- 
l>er. 

(Irief?     /\nswer :    Wetping   willow. 
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Immortality?     Answer:    Life  everlasting. 

A  hand?    Answer:  I'alni. 

Sad    beauties?     Answer:     lilnebells    ( belles) . 

Reynards   mitten?     Answer:     l-'oxglove. 

Labyrinth?     Answer:    .Maize. 

Star-spangled  banner  and  the  Union  Jack?     .\n- 
swer :    Flags.  t 

Plant  you  and  me  and  what  shall  come  up?     .\n 
swer:    Lettuce  (let  us). 

Sealskin  wraps?     Answer:    h'irs   (furs). 

-V  proposal?     Answer:    Aster   (asked  her). 

Richmond  caterpillar?  Answer:   \irginia  creeper. 

Tinv   lK)tties?     .Answer:     \iolels    (phial-ets). 

riant    what    impoverished    nobles    strive    to    do.'' 
Answer:    Marigold  (marry  gold). 

Contentment?     Answer:    Heartsease. 

Furloughs  ?     Answer :    Leaves. 

Imitation    stone?     .\nswer :    Shamrock. 

What    a    married    man    never    has?        Answer: 
Bachelor's  buttons. 

.\  breeze?     .\nswer  :    Winddower. 

The  day   after  a  bargain   sale?     Answer:     Hya- 
cinth (higher  since). 

St.  George  ?     Answer  :    Snajidragon. 

Red  hat  ?     Answer  :    Cardinal  (lowers. 

Frown  ?     .\nswcr  :    Crow's  /otit. 

A  favorite  shelltish  ?     .\nswcr  :    ( )yster  plant. 

Couples?     .Answer:    I'ears   (pairs). 

IJeautv  and  the  l)east  ?     .Answer:     Tiger  lily. 

.A  compliment   to  a  shy  girl?       .\nswer:     I'.lush 
rose. — Selccttd. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Borclli's  comet,  now  visible  in  the  northern  sky, 
is  still  ap[)roaching  the  sun,  and  will  ingin  to 
recede  about  tin-  end  of  this  month. 

The  immigration  returns  show  i_'4,()58  arrivals 
in  Canada  for  the  year  ending  with  June  last.  Of 
these  rather  more  than-  one-third  were  from  the 
I'nited  Slates ;  nearly  as  many  from  the  llritisli 
Isles,  and  the  ren)ainder  chietly  from  the  continent 
of  Flurope. 

Canada  will  make  an  exliiliil  of  the  pro(luc(s  of 
its  mines,  its  fisheries  and  its  forests  at  the  W Orld's 
P'air  at  .St.  Louis  next  year,  which  will  draw  the 
attention  of  visitors  to  its  wonderful  natural  re- 
sources. 

Sir  joiiii  Douglas  Armour,  a  t'anadian  member 
of  the  .Vlaskan  iioundary  commission,  <lied  in  Lon- 
don; and  his  ])lace  has  been  tilled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  Canadian. 

Fdvvard  Blake  has  resig[ietl  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Boundary  Commission,  because 
of  his  failing  health. 

The  Marconi  Company  announces  new  discov- 
eries that  will  be  ai)plie(i  to  its  wireless  telegraph 
system  before  it  is  opened  to  the  |)ublic. 

Ivxcepting  I'orlugal  an<l  the  Central  and  South 
.\merican    republics,    the    Cnited    .'states   is   the   onlv 


country  in  the  world  that  denies  the  British  imports 
the  most  favored  nation  treatment. 

rians  have  been  detinitely  arranged  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  ship  caiftll  between  the  I'orth  ami  the 
Cly.le. 

Ihe  I'resident  of  France  lias  Ixen  everywiiere  well 
received  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  Fng- 
land.  This,  in  conncticju  with  the  warm  welcome 
given  to  King  Fdward  in  i-rance,  will  do  nuich  to 
restore  the  frien<lly  feeling  between  the  two  countries 
which  was  more  or  less  interrvipled  during  the  war 
ir.  .South  Africa. 

King  Fdward  and  yiieen  .\lexandra  have  return- 
ed, from  a  visit  to  Ireland. 

.V  Russian  traveller  has  penelr.ited  into  the  almost 
unknown  land  of  Thibet.  He  tinds  the  ])oi)ulation 
small  and  decreasing.  Lhossa,  the  capital,  has  about 
ten  thousand  people.  .Ml  power  is  nominally  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  council;  but  China 
has  a  controlling  intluence.  Agriculture  and  cattle 
raising  are  the  princiijal  em])loyments. 

The  ruins  of  a  large  city  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered in  .Mexico.  There  are  large  ])yramids  and  ex- 
tensive fortifications.  A  connnission  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mexican  government  to  e-xplore  the 
ruins. 

The  marvellous  properties  of  radium  ;ire  ])UZ7.1ing 
sci(.'utists,  for  it  seems  to  give  off  energy  without 
renewing  the  supply.  Keeping  its  temperature  be- 
tween two  and  three  degrees  above  that  of  its  sur- 
roundings, it  radiates  heat  enough  to  melt  its  own 
weight  of  ice  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  continues  lo 
do  so  in<lefinilely.  It  also  gives  off  with  great  force 
other  forms  of  radiant  energy  that  resemble  the 
so-called  '■  .\  "'  rays;  and  has  the  power  of  exciting 
other  bodies  to  similar  activity.  It  is  believed  by 
one  scientist  that  its  energy  may  be  due  to  conversion 
of  the  potential  energy  of  gravitation  into  radiant 
energy;  by  another,  that  it  is  caused  by  the  break- 
ing down  of  atoms  into  the  smaller  bodies  of  wh'ich 
they  are  composed — for  the  atom  is  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  the  ultimate  division  of  matter. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  territorial  govermnent  grant- 
nl  to  tlu'm  by  tile  I'nited  States,  the  |)eo])le  of 
1  lawaii  are  asking  for  home  rule. 

The  spread  of  lynching  and  mob  violence  in  the 
Cnited  States  is  looked  upon  as  a  national  |)eril. 
The  victims  are  usually,  though  not  always,  negroes; 
and  a  race  war  is  feared.  If  the  rulers  of  the  country 
fail  Xo  remedy  the  evil,  the  Christian  nations  of 
l'",uro])e  may  be  asked  to  interfere.  Such  is  the 
suggestion  of  an  association  for  the  support  of  law 
and  order  which  recently  met  in  (  )hio. 

The  murder  of  the  King  and  (Jueen  of  .Servia 
by  officers  of  the  army  on  the  i  lib  of  June,  shocked 
the  civilized  world,  (ireat  Britani  has  refused  to 
recognize  the  government  of  King  I'eter,  whom  tlij 
chief  actors  in  the  horrible  crime  have  called  to  the 
throne;  and  most  of  the  other  nations,  following 
the  British  example,  have  i)ractically  broken  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Servia. 
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l!y  che  death  of  Pope  Leo  XIIL  on  the  20th  jf 
luly,  a  great  and  wise  man  was  removed  from  his 
place  aniong  the  rulers  of  the  world.  His  Holiness, 
who  before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair  was 
known  as  Cardinal  Pecci,  was  born  in  Carpineto, 
Italy,  in  1810.  He  was  elected  Supreme  Pontiff  in 
1878.  He  was  on  all  occasions  a  peace-maker;  and 
his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  humanity  caused  men 
of  everv  sect  and  opinion  to  think  of  him  with  affec- 
tionate regard. 

The  learned  Cardinal  Sarto,  Patriarch  of  Venice, 
has  been  chosen  by  the  conclave  as  successor  to 
Leo  XHL,  and  has  assumed  the  name  of  Pius  X. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

In  our  accuuiil  of  the  Enccenia  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  in  June  we  credited  Fredericton  with  the  win- 
ner of  the  .\lnmni  gold  medal.  The  winner,  Mr.  A.  Burton 
Logie,  is  a  Chatham,  Northumberland  County,  boy :  a  dis- 
tinguished graduate  of  the  Grammar  School  of  which  Dr. 
Cox  is  principal. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Mersereau,  late  principal  of  the  Bathiitst 
Superior  School,  has  accepted  a  position  on  the  grammar 
scliool  staff  of  Chr.tham. 


One  hundred  and  ten  students  of  the  N.  S.  Normal 
School  received  diplomas  at  the  closing  in  June — five 
academic ;  39,  first  rank ;  16,  qualified  for  diploma  of  first 
rank  after  one  year  of  successful  teaching,  in  the  mean- 
time awarded  diploma  of  second  rank;  36,  second  rank; 
II,  qualified  for  second  rank  after  one  year  of  successful 
teaching,  in  the  meantime  awarded  third  rank ;  3,  third 
rank. 


Mr.  Frank  .\.  Good,  of  Woodstock,  has  been  appointed 
science  master  of  the  Fredericton  High  School  in  place  of 
Mr.  Frank  Patterson.  Mr.  Horace  G.  Perry,  B.  A.. 
(.-Vcadia),  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Charlotte 
Street  School,  Fredericton,  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Jos.  Mills. 


Among  the  tliree  hundred  students  of  Vale  University, 
who  received  the  B.A.  degree  in  June,  Mr.  R.  G.  D.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Lawrencetown,  Nova  Scotia,  had  the  highest 
standing.  His  average  was  the  best  ever  made  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Richardson  obtained  his  degree  summa  cum 
laude,  with  special  honors  in  mathematics,  was  awarded  a 
five  hundred  dollar  prize  in  the  latter  subject  and  was 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  University.  Since  graduating  from 
Acadia  College  in  1898,  Mr.  Richardson  had  been  teaching 
in  the  province,  recently  at  Wcstport,  Digby  County,  until 
in  September  last  he  entered  the  senior  class  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. The  Review  congratulates  Mr.  Richardson  on  his 
well  deserved  honors. 


Ill  Ihc  di'alh  (if  John  J.  .McKiiiiicm.  principal  of  the 
Lein.-ter  Street  School,  St.  John.  N.  I!.,  that  city  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  devoted  teachers.  Born  at  Cape  John, 
Piclon  County,  in  June,  1852,  he  had  taught  school  in 
several  (larts  of  the  two  provinces.  Hi-,  earnestness  an<l 
unfailing  zc.al  lu.ide  liini  a  great  favorile  with  parent-,  and 
pupils. 


Mr.  Geo.  \V.  Mackenzie,  late  vice-principal  of  the  New 
Glasgow  High  School,  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
Sydney  Mines  High  School. 


Mr.  D.  L.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  principal  of  the  Queens  Co., 
N.  B.,  Grammar  School,  has  resigned,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Weyman,  of  Kings  Co. 


Mr.  C.  B.  Robinson,  science  master  of  the  Pictou  Acad- 
emy, has  resigned  to  take  a  course  in  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 


Mr.  R.  B.  Masterton,  who  has  been  principal  of  the 
Superior  School  at  Dalhousie,  goes  to  Rexton,  Kent  Co., 
N.  B.,  for  the  next  term. 

The  many  friends  of  Pictou  Academy  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  results  of  the  Provincial  High  School 
examination  as  received  up  to  the  present  time :  Of  twenty- 
one  candidates  for  Grade  XII  certificate,  thirteen  were 
successful,  eleven  having  aggregates  exceeding  twelve 
hundred.  The  highest  aggregate,  sixteen  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  was  obtained  by  Chas.  Bruce  of  Barney's 
River,  Pictou  Co.,  and  is  the  secoiid  highest  in  the  history 
of  the  Academy.  Of  twenty-six  candidates  for  Grade  XI 
certificate,  nineteen  were  successful,  five  obtaining  aggre- 
gates exceeding  seven  hundred.  Henry  McDonald,,  of 
Pictou,  leads  the  class  with  a  total  of  seven  hundred  and 
>eventy-eight. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Mildon  of  Weymouth,  N.  S.. 
celebrated  the  60th  anniversary  of  their  wedding  June  21  st. 
Mr.  Mildon  who  was  born  at  Tiverton,  England,  in  1812, 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  Western  Nova  Scotia, 
and  some  reminiscences,  given  to  a  reporter  of  the  Halifax 
Chronicle,  make  interesting  reading  to  teachers  of  today: 

"The  books  used  were  Carpenter's  Spelling  Books,  Mur- 
ray's Orammar,  Goldsmith's  Geography  and  English  Reader. 
Arithmetics  were  few  and  far  between  at  this  period,  so 
the  teachers  had  to  put  the  questions  on  the  slates,  which, 
when  answered  correctly,  were  copied  in  their  ciphering 
books.  As  regards  writing  the  copy  books  were  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes.  The  teacher  had  to  rule  the  paper  and  write 
the  head  lines  or  copy,  and  before  steel  pens  were  intro- 
duced, had  to  make  or  mend  all  the  pens  that  were  used, 
and  the  school  books  being  of  such  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter, it  was  impossible  to  classify  the  scholars.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Dawson,  (afterwards  Sir  William  Dawson),  of  Pictou, 
was  one  of  the  inspectors  who  visited  the  school  at  Wey- 
mouth. The  fee  for  tuition  in  the  early  days  was  ten 
■-hillings  per  quarter,  and  as  cash  was  not  plentiful,  the 
teacher  was  compelled  to  take  wood,  meat,  potatoes,  and 
luruips  as  part  payment  for  his  services.  The  only  money 
ihat  could  be  (leiieiided  on  was  the  jirovincial  grant, 
which  was  fnnii  four  In  se\en  pounds,  ten  shillings  paid 
every  six  months.  This  was  apportioned  out  by-  the 
.School  Commissioners  who  met  every  May  and  November. 
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London  Nature  makes  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  iliu 
universities  and  colleges  in  England  and  tlie  United  Slates, 
to  the  conspicuous  advantage  of  the  latter.  In  the  L'niled 
Kingdom  there  are,  it  says,  25.500  students  in  colleges,  or 
alioul  5  to  the  10,000  population;  while  in  the  United  States 
there  are  <)7,ooo  such  student>,  or  ahoul  i,<  to  each  10,000. 
In  Germany  there  are  8  to  the  10,000.  In  tiic  last  30  years 
8  times  as  nuich  nuniey  has  liecii  donated  for  the  endow- 
ment of  colleges  in  the  United  States  as  in  England. 


Dr.  C.  S.  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  .Krbiireluin,  near  Bos- 
ton, prolialily  the  best  living  authority  on  the  trees  of 
N'orth  .Xmerica,  has  been  for  several  years  engaged  on  a 
revision  of  the  genus  Cralacgus  (Thorns).  In  a  recent 
numher  of  lilimiora,  the  journal  of  the  New  England 
liotanical  Club,  he  describes  a  new  species,  Crataegus 
liohiiisoni.  found  in  Pictou  County,  N.  S.,  and  named  after 
its  finiler,  Mr.  C.  15.  Robinson,  science  master  of  Pictoti 
.\cadeniv. 


Two  Moncton  teachers.  Mr.  (j.  Ered.  McN'ally,  \.V>..  .iii<l 
Mr.  S.  Hoyd  Anderson,  have  been  offered  positions  in 
South  Africa,  where  Mr.  Cyrus  11.  .\cheson,  formerly  of 
the  Moncton  stafT,  is  now  tilling  a  responsible  educational 
position. 


The  trustees  under  the  will  of  Cecil  Rhodes  have  pre- 
pared preliminary  instructions  for  those  who  desire  to  apply 
fur   scholarships   at    O.xford.      E.\aniinatii>n>   of   candidates 


\\\\\  be  held  betweei>  Eebruary  and  May,  iy04,  and  residence 
^t  O.xford  will  begin  at  the  following  fall  term.  Candidates 
nnisi  have  finished  at  least  the  second  year  in  some  recog- 
nized college  or  university,"  must  be  unmarried,  and  must 
be  between  the  ages  of  19  and  2$.  They  may  apply  either 
fmrn  the  state  or  province  in  which  they  live  or  the  one  in 
wliich  they  attend  college.  The  e.\amin;.lions  will  not  be 
competitive;  that  is  the  highest  marks  will  tKjt  necessarily 
win.  Cecil  Rh<jdes  declared  that  various  other  qualities 
besides  book  knowledge  should  be  considered  in  distribut- 
ing the  scholarships,  and  the  aim  will  l>e  to  give  them  to 
the  best  all-round  men  that  present  them.selves.  The  schol- 
arships are  for  3  years  and  call  for  $1,500  a  year  eajh. 


Miss  Iva  A.  Ua.Kter,  lately  teacher  in  the  MaclJonald 
Manual  Training  School,  Truro,  has  been  appointed  one  ol 
the   teachers   in   the   Normal   School   at   Eredericlon. 


.\lr  II.  .\.  Sinnotl  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Calgary,  at  $i„JOO  a  year.  .Mr.  Simiott  was 
Inrmerly  a  teacher  in  the  .Aberdeen  School  in  Moncton, 
ami  is  a  native  of  Kings  County,  \.  li. 


.-V  very  successful  eiitertaiinneiit,  in  the  way  of  recita- 
tions, dialogues,  nuisic,  and  a  working  scene,  was  held  at 
Glen  Margaret,  N.  S.,  June  27th,  for  the  purpose  of  |>ro- 
viding  blackboards  for  the  school.  $10.60  was  realized. 
The  teacher  is  Miss  Winifred  Eraser  from  Malifax.  who 
does  not   retire  tile  ne.xt   term. 


Books  that  Teachers  are  Using*. 


Public  School    Nature  Study. 

Hy  Crawford,  .Sintt,  Dc.irness  \-  I'.lliott. 

40  Cents 
Guide  to  Nature  Study. 

By  Mattie  Rose  Cravvfnnl. 
Cloth.       Illustrated.     90   CENTS 

Brief  Biograpliies. 

Supplementing  Canadian  History. 
I5y  Rev.  .1.  ( ).  Miller,  .M.  A. 

35    Cents. 
Psychology  in  the  SchoJroom. 

Hy'T.  E.G..  De.xtcr,  11.  .\..  T..  Sc,  and  .\.  H.  Garlick,  II.  A. 

$1.60 

The  History  of  Canada. 

lly  \V.  II.  T.  Clcnunt,  W.  A.,  LL.  li. 

50    Cents. 
Elementary  English  Composition. 

|{y  I-.  II.  Sykes,  M.  .\.,  I'h.  U. 
Cloth.     4.0  CENTS. 


JTET 


-19 


%'^ 


■^r. 


Round  the  Empire. 

Willi    a    prcfarc    by   the    Right    Hon.    The    Earl  of 

Roscbery,  K.  G. 

By   George   R.    I'arkin. 

40    Cents. 
Public  School  Bookkeeping. 

l;y  II.  S.  Ma.I.e.iii. 
(Small    Edition.!     45    CENTS. 

High  School  Bookkeeping. 

Tty  II.  .S.  Macl.e.in. 
(Eor  .Advanced  Classes.)     60    CENTS 

Mensuration  for  Beginners. 

By    E.    H.     Stevens. 

45    Cents. 
The  First  Greek    Book. 

By  John  Willi.nns  W  liite.  I'll.  I'll     I ). 

$1.25 


THE  COPP-CLARK  CO.,  Limited,  PUBLISHERS,  TORONTO, 
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If  you  are  a  total  abstainer  this  company  will 
offer  you  advantages  which  no  other  man  can 
get  and  which  no  other  company  can  offer.  We 
know  that  we  can  show  you  how  to  make  money 
out  of  your  abstinence. 

Send  us  a  card  stating  your  age  ne.xt  birthday 
and  we  will  send  you  some  information  which 
we  are  sure  will  interest  you 

The  Iflanafaetarers'  Life  insaranee  Company,  Toponto. 

Business  in  Force,  over  $30  000,000. 

The  E.  R.  MACHUM  CO.,  Ltd.,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Mana),'ers  lor  Maritime  Provinces. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


.-/ 


Know 

the 

riaritime 

Provinces 


Your 
Own 
Line 


THE- 


Intercolonial  Railway's 

PUBLICATION 

Contains  valuable  information  for  teachers  and 
students  regarding  the  country  traversed  by  its 
rails. 

Write  to— 

JNO.   M.   LYONS, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

Moncton. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

The    Pos.sibility    of    a     Science   of    Educatkin.     By    S. 

B.     Sinclair,    i\I.  A.,     Ph.  D.,     Vice-Principal     Normal 

School,     Ottawa.       Cloth.       Pages     126.       The     Copp- 

Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 

Thij  book  is  a  distinct  addition  to  Canadian  pedagogical 

literature,   and   one   which   impresses   the   reader   with   the 

author's   earnestness  and   knowledge  of  his   subject. 


Bkitish  Songs  for  British   Boys.     By  Sydney  11.   Nichol- 
son, M..^.,  Mus.  Bac.     Oxen.     Larger  edition  in  staff 
notation.     Price   6s.     Smaller   edition    in    Tonic    Sol-fa 
Notation.     Price    is.    6d.     Macmillan    &    Co..    London 
and  New  York. 
1  hese    two    books    contain    over    one    hundred    songs, 
chielly   national,   and   representing    the   gems   of   the    Eng- 
(ish   song  world.      1  hey  are  got   up   in  good  style  of  print- 
ing and  binding,  and  cannot   fail   to  arouse  great   interest 
!!'■   music.     We  would  like  to  see  either  or  both   in  every 
school. 


A   Country   Reader.      No.    II.     By    H.    B.    M.    Buchanan. 

B.    A.,     (Cantab).      lllustratfd.      Cloth.       Pages    233. 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
The  chapters  deal  with  elementary  facts  concerning 
country  life.  Some  domestic  animals,  the  common  reptiles, 
fish  of  the  ponds  and  streams,  pastures,  with  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  the  common  grasses  and  other  plants. 
.\  very  useful  book  for  boys  and  girls. 


Boston:     .X    (Unde    I'.c.i.k.      By    Edward    M.    Bacon,      (iinn 
&   Company,   publishers. 

little    souvenir   prescnticl    in     in-    members    of    the 


This 


N.  E.  A.  by  Ginn  &  Co.  will  be  found  useful  to  every  on.- 
as  a  guide  book  to  Boston  and  vicinity.  The  material 
is  original,  there  is  abundance  of  fine  map  material,  a  help- 
ful   (able   of   contents,  :iiul   excelUni    luicbanicil   execution. 


Scientific  Methods  in  Education.  By  Ella  Flagg 
Young.  Re-print  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
Decennial  Publications,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  II,  14  pp.,  4to 
paper ;  net,  25  cents ;  postpaid,  27  cents.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
This  article  endeavors  to  make  clear  a  right  conception 

of  evolution  and  its  bearing  on  modern  scientific  teaching 

and  thinking. 


Scott's    Lord    of    the    Isles.      Edited    with    Introduction, 
Notes    and     Vocabulary,    by     H.     B.     Cotlerill,    M.  A. 
Cloth.     Pages    228.     Macmillan    &    Co.,    London. 
The   edition   has.  helped   to   make   Scott's   vigorous    and 
impressive   verse   and   vivid   pictures   of  considerable   edu- 
cational   value,    by   giving    us   a    historical    outline   of   the 
period   and   full   notes. 


Discourses  on  War.  By  William  Ellery  Chaimin.a. 
Cloth.  lxi-|-229  pages.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Channing's  "Discourses  on  War"  is  the  ihird  volume 
in  the  International  Library,  published  for  the  Inter- 
national Union  by  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company,  the  earlier 
volumes  being  Bloch's  "Future  of  War"  and  Charles 
Suumer's  "  Addresses  on  War."  The  present  volume  is 
one  which  comiliands  especially  the  attention  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  and  churches  having  to  confront  the  mili- 
tary spirit  of  the  times  and  its  temptations.  It  will  have 
a  specially  warm  welcome  from  all  lovers  of  peace  within 
and  without  the  church.  The  volumes  in  tliis  Interna- 
tional Library  are  furnished  at  a  nominal  cost,  as  part 
of  an  important  campaign  of  education  in  this  important 
field. 


Lf.ssons  on  C<iiintrv  LU'-e.  .'Vrranged  in  eighty  lessons 
fiT  the  use  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  country 
life.  By  II.  B.  M.  Buchanan  and  R.  R.  C.  Gregory. 
Cloth.  llluslraled.  Pages  3,10.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London. 
'Ibis   bciiik    conlaius   a    grea'    amount    of    infc  iii.i(li)n    on 
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Always   Read  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  piM'ishcd  about  the  10th  oj 
ererii  month.  If  nnt  reeeived  within  a  vxek  after  that  date,  write  to  the 
offiie. 

THI'^  REVIEW  is  setit  ^t*jHtarly  to  suhscrilters  until  noti,tit'ation  is 
recfivrfi  to    dincnnttnue  ahd  alt  arreorofies  i>ai(t. 

Whe?t  you  rhanoe  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  OS  the  new  ad  tress.     This  iciti  sare  time  and  correspondence, 

Thr  number  on  pour  address  tells  to  ichot  leholc  number  of  the 
REVtKW  the  subscription   is  paid. 
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ED  UOA  TIONA  L   REVIEW, 
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The  sketch  and  portrait  of  the  late  Prof.  DeMille. 
with  extracts  from  his  works,  which  appeared  in  tic 
Augii.st  luiniber  of  tlie  Rk\ii;\\,  have  attracted  con 
siderable  attention  and  led  to  incpiiry  where  this 
authors  books  may  he  obtained.  In  answer  to  tm- 
correspondenls,  it  may  be  said  that  the  booksellers 
in  Halifax,  .^t.  John  and  other  ])laces  wmdd  pro- 
bably be  able  to  obtain  them,  and  likewise  the  book.^ 
of  juilije  llalilnirtnn.  thi.-  subject  of  the  sketch  in 
tliis  month's  Ri'.s  ii-:w. 


In  the  resignation  of  .Mr.  G.  W.  Dill,  principal 
of  tlic  Uoufjlas  Avenue  school,  .^t.  John  has  In.st 
one  of  its  most  faithful.  scholarl\  and  deserving 
teachers.  The  causes  of  .\lr.  Dill's  rcsi'.4nati(>n  have 
been  statetl  l)>  him  in  a  letier  tn  the  cil\  news- 
papers. Some  years  a^D,  when  a  chan'.,e  was  made 
•'n  the  scliofils  of  St.  John.  Mr.  i")ill  was  asked  to 
accejjt  a  position  at  a  lower  salary,  with  the  under- 
standing; that  he  was  to  be  promoted  on  the  first 
available  opjiortrn'ty.  .\ccordinj;  ttj  Mr.  Dill's 
statement,  the  promises  made  to  him  have  not  been 
fulfilled,  althoufjli  the  opportunities  have  occurred. 
Mr.  Dill  is  a  oertleman  of  inte.s:rity,  hitrli  in  llv.- 
esteem  of  those  citizens  whom  he  has  .served  so  well 
fur  a  peril  1(1  nf  niore  than  ten  vears.  It  cannot  be 
tliat  the  school  author'ties  wou'il  hermit  an  injus- 
tice to  be  done  without  .some  explanation  of  what 
seems  tn  be  an  unreasonable  course  tnwird  a  worthv 
teacher. 


I'li-nwiciCN  'I'rurn  and  Londcmderry  stations.  X.  .^., 
tlurc  was  noticed  a  few  days  ago  .s:rowiii<;  on  both 
sides  of  the  railway  track  a  weeil.  the  daiisjerous 
character  of  which  shotdd  lead  to  steps  for  its 
speedy  e.xterniinat'on.  This  is  a  tall  ])lant,  w'th 
heads  of  yellow  flowers,  and  known  as  the  Sta'^'jxe  •- 
wort  {Scnccio  Jacobaca).  It  -is  a  native  of  the  old 
wiirld.  and  is  the  same  plant  which  for  years  pa.st 
has  caused  such  trouble  to  the  farmers  of  Pictou 
County.  It  is  now  on  its  way  westward,  antl  unless 
checked  will  spread  over  the  whole  province.  The 
yellow  heads  of  one  plant  produce  thousan.ds  of 
seeds,  which,  blown  about  by  autumn  winds  in  every 
direction,  clint;  to  railway  trains  anil  otlier  means 
of  conveyance,  and  are  scattereil  far  and  wide. 
.\  few  years  ago  the  Ri:\  new  called  aaetuion  to  the 
liresence  of  this  weed  along  the  railway  track  net"- 
-St.  John  and  Newcastle.  .\'.  li.  ."^ince  tliat  time  it 
has  spread  into  adjoining  fields  at  the  latter  place 
and  threatens  to  become  a  nuisance  to  farmers.  The 
schools  can  do  a  good  work  by  leading  a  movement 
for  the  extermination  of  such  dangerous  |)lants. 


^^^  THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

Relig-ion  in  Public  Schools. 


The  discussion  on  secular  education  in  its  rela- 
lion  to  morals  and  religion  before  the  recent  Edu- 
cational Association  at  Truro  was  one  of  s^reat  inter- 
est. Instead  of  the  one-sided  treatment  that  this 
■subject  usually  gets  at  synods  and  similar  gather- 
ings, there  was  the  fullest  measure  of  freedom  in  the 
discussion,  which  was  participated  in  by  leaders  of 
clillerent  denominations  and  by  at  least  one  layman. 
There  was  no  heated  controversy ;  and  the  courtesy 
and  breadth  of  view  which  marked  the  interchange 
of  opinion  might  well  serve  as  a  model  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  which  too  often  calls  forth 
acrimony  and  ill-feeling.  The  brief  extracts  on 
another  page  recall  but  a  few  points  in  the  addresses 
that  were  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 

The  statement  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kierstcad,  that 
we  need  not  be  too  much  alarmed  about  religion 
in  our  schools,  is  one  that  will  appeal  strongly  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  state  is  doing  the  best 
possible  for  the  education  of  the  masses.  Uc- 
casionallv  strong  statements  are  made,  showing  th.it 
the  students  in  our  schools  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
literature  of  the  Bible,  with  its  quotations  and  allus- 
ions. But  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  term  "'  God- 
less "  should  be  applied  to  these  schools.  If  re- 
liffion  were — what  it  is  not — a  matter  of  words  and 
phrases,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  the  accu- 
sation. The  vast  majority  of  our  teachers  are  Chris- 
tian men  and  women,  whose  character  and  influence 
are  a  daily  object-lesson,  and  whose  teachings  arc 
for  love,  obedience,  truth,  honor,  sobriety  of  life, 
with  all  that  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Great  Teacher.  Their  work  tells,  as  does 
that  ill  the  Christian  home,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the 
Sabbath  school. 

The  strongest  religious  teaching,  and  the  most 
lasting,  is  that  .which  is  done  at  the.  mother's  knee, 
without  formality,  and  with  a  love  and  tenderness 
that  passes  understanding.  And  it  will  always 
te  so. 

The  masterpieces  of  English  literature  are  read 
in  school  with  minute  cuminent  and  textual  criti- 
cism. Does  this  lead  to  an  overmastering  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  student  to  read  the  best  literature 
after  leaving  school?  In  nine  cases  mil  nt  ten,  no. 
The  stndv  of  phrases  and  textual  criticism  are  not  the 
chief  things.  There  must  be  the  willing  contact  on 
the  i)art  of  the  student  with  the  thought  and  spirit 
of  the  author,  a  desire  for  good  literature  as  well  a-: 


the  ability  to  read  it  thoughtfully  and  with  pleasure. 
And  this  ought  to  be  true  of  the  Bible  if  it  were 
used  as  a  text-book  in  schools. 

A  writer  in  the  June  Review,  in  giving  the  im- 
pressions of  a  leading  authority  on  religious  teach- 
ing in  German  schools,  says  :  "  Religious  teaching  to 
be  of  any  value  must  be  taught  by  a  man  who  be- 
lieves what  he  is  teaching,  and  it  must  carry  con- 
viction into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  pupils.  The 
great  majority  of  teachers  here  do  not  believe  as 
literally  true  the  Old  Testament  stories,  and  as  they 
inevitably  show  the  pupils  their  own  skepticism, 
an  injustice  is  forced  on  the  teachers,  and  a  much 
deeper  skepticism  probably  instilled  into  the  child's 
mind."  Our  teachers  are  undoubtedly  more  ortho- 
dox than  those  in  Germany  ;  but  the  kind  oi  teach- 
ing that  the  Bible  requires  in  schools  is  that  the  one 
who  teaches  it  shall  have  his  mind  made  up  on  the 
vital  points  of  religion.  Without  this  there  would 
be  ver)-  poor  teaching  indeed ;  and  if  the  teacher's 
mind  is  made  up,  it  will  certainly  not  be  in  agree- 
ment with  the  minds  of  all  the  parents  of  the  child- 
ren whom  he  teaches.  Sectarian  differences  would 
be  the  result,  and  these  should  have  no  place  in  our 
schools. 

The  Bible  may  be  taught  at  the  mother's  knee, 
in  the  family  circle,  from  the  pulpit  by  simple,  clearly 
expressed  truths  fitted  to  impress  children  as  well 
as  adults,  b\-  the  great  army  of  Sabbath  school 
teachers,  and  by  the  still  greater  army  of  public 
school   teachers   who   practise   its   precepts. 

(  Hir  present  school  system  provides  a  Christian 
non-sectarian  education,  which  is  all  we  can  reason - 
abl\-  hope  for  from  a  system  framed  and  partially 
supported  by  the  state.  Ts  not  this  better  than  to 
have  the  Bible  introduced  shorn  of  its  vitality  by 
eliminating  from  it  what  will  suit  the  denominational 
conscience  ? 

"Even  the  reading  of  the  Bible  without  comment  is  sec- 
tarian teaching."  said  .\rchbishop  Magee  (.Anglican),  "For 
I  ask  in  the  first  place,  what  Bible  is  to  be  read  in  the 
schools?  Is  the  Bible  to  be  read  from  the  authorized  or 
Roman  Catholic  version?  It  from  the  former  it  is  de- 
cidedly sectarian  as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic,  who  will 
not  accept  that  version;  and  if  from  the  latter  it  is  sectar- 
ian as  regards  the  Proteslant.  Ts  it  to  be  from  the  Old 
'reslament  and  New  Testament?  Then  it  is  sectarian  as 
regards  the  Jew;  and  if  from  the  Old  Testament  only, 
then  it  is  sectarian  as  regards  the  Christian,  who  demands 
tile  New  Testameni  also.  You  cannot  read  the  Bible  in 
ihe  school  without  teaching  certain  opinions  about  the 
Bible  as  held  by  ditifercnt  sects,  according  to  the  nature  of 
ihe    r.ilili;   you    use." 
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Current  Thought  on  Secular  Education. 

Secular  education  is  not  hclptui  to  morality.  Sucii  is 
the  conclusion  educationists  are  compelled  to  admit.  T  he- 
great  teachers'  convention  in  the  United  States  gave  that 
to  be  their  opinion  and  that  convention  reached  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  education,  li  moral  training  must 
be  religious  and  if  denominations  alone  can  give  that, 
then  let  us  have  denominational  schools.  Scholarship  is 
not  the  first  end  of  education.  Character  must  rest  on 
religion  and  a  belief  in  the  supernatural.  Let  our  council 
of  public  instruction  banish  from  its  curriculum  books  on 
pedagogy  that  undermine  authority,  and  let  reading  books 
be  used  which  mention  the  name  of  God.  Let  human 
reason  take  its  rightful  place.  Let  the  highest  causes  be 
first  recognized,  and  character  will  have  a  foundation  to 
rest  upon.  Secular  education  ofTers  none. — Archbishop 
O'Brien,  Halifax. 

Every  school  exercise  should  make  a  better  man,  physi- 
cally, mentally  and  niorilly,  and  if  a  better  man  then  a 
better  citizen.  Keeling  is  at  the  basis  of  all  successful 
teaching,  anu  the  chief  incentive  to  noble  deeds  in  public 
and  I  rivate  life.  School  premises  should  be  well  kept;  in 
doors  and  out  it  should  form  a  model.  Good  manners 
should  be  taught,  proper  respect  for  parents,  the  aged  and 
unfortunate.  Self-control  is  the  grandest  achievement, 
the  greatest  glory  of  an  education. — Dr.  J.  B.  Hall,  Truro. 


There  is  a  difference  between  religion  and  the  denomin- 
ational expression  of  religion.  Religion  is  a  conscious 
recognition  of  the  Divine  Being.  Prayer  is  its  essence. 
Prayer  is  casting  ones-self  on  God.  Creeds  are  to  be 
taught  later  in  life  than  in  primary  schools.  What  is  done 
in  our  schools  in  teaching  religion?  Religion  comes  through 
persons.  Christ  is  a  person.  The  biggest  factor  in  our 
religious  life  is  the  person  of  the  teachers.  They  carry 
their  religion  into  the  schools  and  the  pupils  receive 
through  them.  The  vast  majority  of  teachers  are  re- 
ligious. Let  them  use  their  efforts  to  cultivate  religious 
life.  Our  schools  help  the  morals,  for  they  train  to  seek 
truth.  The  Bible  should  be  read  in  school  for  its  religious 
value,  without  note  or  comment.  It  tells  about  Christ. 
To  take  Christ  out  of  school  is  to  take  the  source  and 
spring  of  moral  power.  Prayer  should  be  offered  every 
morning,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  some  commendable  form. 
— Rev.  Dr.  Falconer,  Pine  Hill  College,  Halifd.v. 


Our  education  cannot  be  called  secular  as  opposed  to 
religious.  We  need  not  be  too  much  alarmed  about 
religion  in  our  schools.  We  live  under  the  shadow  of 
Christianity.  The  state,  the  home  and  the  church  around 
us  are  always  teaching  u<  religion.  Nature  reminds  us  of 
God.  Children  do  not  come  into  our  schools  as  pagans. 
Moreover,  the  teaching  of  the  school  is  religious.  Who  can 
study  botany  without  recognizing  God?  Mind  is  the  basis 
of  the  flower  and  of  the  universe.  There  is  a  sequence  in 
history,  a  ri'ovidence  in  the  rise  of  nations  which  tell  us 
of  God.  Language  itself  reveals  Him.  The  secular  and 
religious  must  go  together  by  necessity. — Rev.  Dr.  Kier- 
stcad,  Acadia  College,  IVolfville. 


The  status  quo  at  present  is  the  only  alternative  for 
denominational  sciiools,  at  least  in  communities  financially 
unable  to  maintain  the  latter.  Even  against  this  present  pro- 
cedure, according  to  which  religious  exercises  may  Ik:  held 
in  school,  subject  to  withdrawal  of  those  not  conscientious- 
ly able  to  participate,  some  objections  arc  urged ;  e.  g.,  that 
the  public  funds  thereby  provide  religious  instruction  and 
worship  for  the  majority  but  not  for  the  conscientious 
minority.  In  deference  to  this  argument  and  in  absolute 
justice  to  the  minority,  some  school-sections  have  discon- 
tinued the  Bible-reading  and  prayer  permitted  by  law. 
.Vgain,  the  "conscience"  clause,  wherever  the  e.vercises  are 
held,  involves  the  objectionable  practice  of  marking  differ- 
ences of  creed  among  pupils — objectionable  not  only  to 
rarents  and  pupils  but  even  more  so  to  teachers  of  wide 
sympr-thies,  whose  religious  teaching  would  preferably  be 
such  as  might  tend  to  a  disregard  of  differences  and  an 
emphasis  of  matters  of  faith  common  to  all. 

Insistence  ufon  form  of  religious  exercises  in  school 
even  though  these  be  limited  to  Bible-reading  and  the 
Lord's  prayer,  will  excite  disaffection,  and  perhaps  precipi- 
tate a  conflict ;  for  history  and  living  witness  show  the 
impossibility  of  people  of  diverse  faith  joining  in  acts  of 
public  worship. 

To  the  teacher  the  situation  has  regrettable  features. 
Still,  the  school  whose  individual  personal  elements  are 
religious,  whose  vital  principle  is  drawn  from  family  altar 
and  from  church,  and  whose  practice  under  both  law  and 
tradition  is  that  of  a  religious  teacher,  cannot  fail  in  this 
great  duty,  for  it  is  fitting  to  expect  that  the  school  shall 
express  in  word  and  deed  the  highest  frinciples  of  religion, 
practise  the  young  in  religious  virtues,  inculcate  and  en- 
courage fidelity  to  the  faith  received  of  God.  supplement- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  church  and  implementing  its  train- 
ing.— Principal  Saloon .  N.  S.  Normal  School. 


B.  0.  W.  C." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Reviexv. 

De.\r  Sir. — You  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
the  letters  B.  O.  W.  C.  in  DeMille's  series  of'boys' 
books.  The  letters  stand  for  Brethren  of  the 
Orpf-r  of  the  White  Cross.  You  will  find  rn 
amusine:  account  of  the  ors;anization  of  this  order. 
and  of  how  Old  Solomon,  the  colored  cook,  wa.s 
elevated  to  the  dig:nity  of  Perpetual  Grand  Paiijati- 
dnim  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  B.  O.  \V.  C— the 
first  book  of  the  series.  J-  L. 

Halifax.  .Xugust  29.  1903. 


How  would  it  do  to  follow  the  civil-service  ex- 
amination rule  in  testing  the  children  in  written 
spelling?  The  applicant  is  required  to  write  a  list 
of  addresses  correctly  in  a  given  time.  Let  so  many 
minutes  be  allowed  for  the  spelling  of  a  selected  list 
of  words :  then,  let  every  slate  or  tablet  be  handed 
in.  An  exercise  of  this  kind  will  teach  speed  as 
well  as  accuracy. 
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Educational  Gatherings— No.  II. 

Every  portion  of  Nova  Scotia  from  Yarmouth  td 
Sydney  was  represented  in  the  Educational  Associa- 
tion which  was  held  in  Truro  from  the  26th  to  28th 
of  August.  This  town  is  becoming  more  and  more 
an  educational  centre.  The  Normal  school  with 
its  spacious  and  beautiful  grounds,  the  fine  new 
academy  building  adjoining,  and  the  foundations  of 
the  new  agricultural  college  which  are  now  being 
laid,  with  ample  space  for  future  educational  needs, 
sb.ow  a  generous  outlay  by  the  province,  seconded 
by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Truro  to  do 
their  full  share  in  the  development. 

The  tine  programme  of  subjects  whxh  was  dis- 
cussed for  three  days  was  so  skilfully  arranged  as 
to  present  nearly  every  phase  of  educational  thought 
and  activity,  and  was  fittingly  opened  by  Superin- 
tendent MacKay,  who  pointed  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  gathered  to  discuss  live  issues  representatives 
of  all  classes  of  educational  workers— more  than 
three  hundred  in  all— members  of  the  council  of 
public  instruction,  inspectors  of  schools,  trustees  and 
school  commissioners,  representatives  of  colleges, 
urban  and  rural  teachers,  and  specialists  in  manual 
training  and  related  subjects,  to  which  so  much  at- 
tention is  now  being  given  throughout  the  province. 
Xo  better  evidence  could  be  had  of  a  quickening 
educational  pulse  than  this  noteworthy  assemblage, 
which  for  three  days  discussed  with  spirit  and  intel- 
ligence the  plan  of  work  so  ably  outlined  by  Dr. 
:\IacKay  in  his  opening  address  on  Educational 
Tendencies.  The  volume  containing  the  papers  and 
discussions  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  more  than 
usual  interest. 

Onlv  a  brief  reference  can  be  made  here  to  the 
papers  and  discussions.  The  paper  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Hall,  on  School  Life  as  a  Training  for  Citizenship, 
was  an  admirable  plea  to  teachers  to  exert  a  broader 
influence  in  school  life.  The  paper  by  Archbishop 
O'lSrien,  and  the  discussion  which  followed,  are 
referred  to  on  another  page.  The  tenderness  with 
which  the  subject  of  religion  in  schools  is  usually 
treated — or  rather  avoided — on  the  public  platform, 
led  to  the  greatest  eagerness  to  hear  what  the  dis- 
tinguished prelate,  who  opened  the  debate,  would 
have  to  say,  and  what  phase  the  discussion  would 
assume.  The  courtesy  with  which  each  speaker 
accepted  the  views  of  an  opponent,  and  the  tenacity 
with  which  he  upheld  his  own.  were  features  of  the 
debate  that  called  for  frequent  applause. 


Mr.  G.  W.  T.  Irving,  of  Halifax,  read  a  paper 
on  Reformatories  for  Truants  and  Incorrigibles, 
followed  by  a  kindred  paper  on  The  Feeble  Minded 
bv  Dr.  G.  L.  Sinclair.  Both  gentlemen  have  made 
the  subject  one  of  special  study,  and  their  argu- 
ments, for  a  more  considerate  treatment  of  these 
unfortunates,  were  presented  in  a  clear  and  convinc- 
ing manner. 

The  papers  on  the  Nature  Study  IMovement  by 
Percy  J.  Shaw,  and  School  Gardens  by  Principal 
McGill,  were  especially  interesting,  as  these  teachers 
have  had  exceptional  opportunities  as  leaders  in  the 
AlacDonald  rural  school  plans  to  study  the  latest 
phases  of  these  questions. 

Dr.  Forrest,  of  Dalhousie  College,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Longley,  Inspector  Macintosh,  of  Lunenburg, 
and  others,  discussed  the  question  of  rural  schools 
and  the  low  salaries  of  teachers ;  Principal  Stewart, 
of  Sydney,  urged  the  consideration  of  teachers' 
pensions  in  a  suggestive  paper,  and  Principal  Ken- 
nedy referred  to  the  good  work  done  by  the  N.  S. 
Teachers'  L'nion.  Principal  Creelman,  of  North 
Sydney,  read  a  practical  paper  on  Examinations, 
and  the  Consolidation  of  School  Sections  was  treat- 
ed in  a  very  able  way  by  Inspector  iMacdonald; 
Commercial  Education  in  High  Schools,  by  Chair- 
man ]\lacllreith,  of  the  Halifax  School  Board; 
Mechanic  and  Domestic  Science,  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Kid- 
ner  and  iMiss  iMcColl ;  Summer  Schools  by  Profes- 
sor Harlow,  and  the  Home  and  School  by  J.  A. 
Brathwaite,  were  papers  that  called  forth  nnich 
interesting  discussion. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted,  embodying 
suggestions  made  in  the  papers  and  discussions,  ap- 
proving of  consolidation  of  rural  schools ;  payment 
of  more  adequate  salaries  to  teachers,  condemning 
the  practice  of  "  underbidding  "  on  the  part  of  some 
teachers,  and  the  practice  of  some  trustees  in  requir- 
ing their  teachers  to  make  annual  applications  for 
their  positions ;  favoring  summer  schools,  and  urg- 
ing teachers  to  take  advantage  of  them ;  approving 
of  measures  for  the  introduction  of  the  decimal 
system  of  weights  and  measures ;  and  urging  a  more 
generous  and  scientific  education  for  incorrigibles 
and  feeble  minded  children. 


Accurate  adding  of  small  numbers  is  absolutely 
necessarv  in  everv  school.  Never  mind  large  num- 
bers, but  be  sure  that  you  secure  accuracy  with 
small  numbers.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to 
multiplying  and  dividing. 
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Manual  Training-  (Mech.  So  Teachers' 
Association  of  Nova  Scotia. 

At  a  meeting;  of  tlic  Manual  rrainiii};  icaclicrs  >>i 
Nova  Scotia  lioid  on  'I'luirsday,  Aiij^iist  27.  a  manual 
training;  association  was  formed,  tlic  ol)j(.'cl  of  vvliidi 
is  to  disseminate  information  and  to  promote  tlie 
interests  of  manual  traininjj  as  a  l)ranch  of  education. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suinfj  year:  President,  T.  I'..  Kidner.  supervisor 
manual  training  for  Nova  Scotia;  first  vice  presi- 
dent, Chas.  J.  McNab,  Windsor;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, E.  H.  Hlois,  Halifax;  secretary-treasurer,  H. 
W.  Hewitt,  Dartmouth. 

The  executive  of  the  ass(x:iation  consists  of  th,' 
])residcnt  and  secretary  cx-officio.  and  two  elective 
members,  (has.  J.  McXab  and  X.  I^.  Cook  wi.r',- 
elected  to  the  positions. 

The  membership  consists  of  three  classes  of  mem- 
bers—  ordinary,  associate  and  honorary  members. 
The  association  will  meet  in  conjunction  with  the 
Provincial  Educational  .Association  as  far  as  possible' 
during  the  first  week  of  the  opening  of  the  town 
schools  after  summer  vacation. 

After  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  association, 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  members  were  taken  u]). 
It  was  felt  that  a  mininnim  salary  should  be  fixed. 
It  was  decided  to  establi.sh  a  circulating  manuscript 
magazine  among  the  teachers  of  manual  training. 

On  motion,  the  Ei)fc.vrioN.\i.  Ricvikw  was  un- 
animouslv  adopted  as  the  organ  of  the  association. 


My  Shadow. 

I  have  a  little  sliailow  that  gdcs  in  and  out  \villi  nie. 
And  what  can  he  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  1  can  see. 
lie  is  very,  very  like  nie.  from  the  heels  up  to  the  head; 
.•\n<l  I  see  him  jnmp  hefure  me  ulu-n  1  jump  into  my  bed 

The  funniest  thiiiR  about  him  i^  the  way  he  likes  to  grow- 
Not  at  all  like  proper  chiklreii,  which  is  always  very  slow: 
For   he   sometimes   shoots   up   taller,   hke   an    lndia-rubl)er 

ball. 
.-\nd  he  sometimes  gels  so  little  that  there's  none  of  him 

at  all. 

One  morninR  very  early,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
T  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every  buttercup; 
Hut  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant  sleepyhead. 
Mad   stayed  at   home   behind   me  and   was    fast   asleep   iu 
bed.  — Rolwrt  Louis  Stevenson. 


I  HAVE  found    the    Canadian    History    Readings 
most  interesting  and  helpful  in  mv  class  work. 
Albert  Co.,  N.  B.  '      M.  F.  J.  F. 


Examination    Papers.     No.  II. 

llV   J.\.MES    \l<OU.\I. 

The  many  errors  in  spelling,  the  fretiuent  misuse 
of  words,  the  faults  in  syntax,  and  the  looseness  and 
obscurity  noticed  in  the  first  number  of  this  series, 
by  the  examiner  in  education  and  sch(«)l  manage- 
ment, have,  of  course,  also  been  found  in  the  i)apers 
read  by  other  examiners.  They  are  due  to  crude- 
ness ;  and  the  remedy,  as  suggested,  is  in  more  atten- 
tion to  English  composition  in  our  schools  and  more 
frequent  practice  in  written  examinations. 

There  are  certain  other  faults  of  expression  which 
are  not,  as  it  would  seem,  due  to  ignorance,  aiul 
in  which  applicants  for  the  higher  classes  of  license 
are  often  the  most  llagrant  offenders.  These  seem 
to  arise  from  inatleiilion.  nijipancy,  conceit,  haste, 
confusion;  or  from  acquired  habits  of  expres.sion 
that  make  the  answers  either  ridiculous  or  obscure. 
Ill  the  fust  class  are  the  misreading  of  a  question 
in  an  examination  paper ;  the  wrong  numbering  of 
an  answer;  the  careless  insertion  of  a  word  that  de- 
stroys the  intended  meaning,  or  leaves  the  examiner 
in  doubt  as  to  what  is  really  meant.  To  give  an 
example  of  the  latter, — '"  a  figure  bounded  l)y  one 
straight  line," — is  an  expression  which  occurred 
more  than  once  in  a  recent  examination. 

The  use  of  words  that  may  suggest  a  meaning 
([uite  foreign  to  the  suliject  is  anollu-r  and  not  un- 
common fault.  .\s  a  case  in  point,  an  applicant  for 
grammar  school  license  called  the  longer  axis  of  an 
ellipse  '■  the  major  chord."  The  sudden  turn  of 
thought,  carrying  his  mind  from  geometry  to  music, 
might  indeed  have  been  a  pleasant  diversion  -for  a 
tired  examiner;  but  the  candidate  was  not  called 
ni)on  to  be  humorous.  If  no  humor  were  intended, 
be  should,  of  course,  have  avoided  the  expressii)n, 
however  apt  he  thought  it,  because  of  its  being 
commonlv  used  in  anotlier  connection,  .\nything 
suggestive  of  a  pun  is  objectionable;  much  more 
so  anvthing  of  the  nature  of  a  rebus,  and  a  Class  I 
candidate  at  the  same  examination  wrote  "=2  " 
for  "  equal  to."  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there 
was  no  miscbie\i>us  intent  in  either  case;  though 
most  of  the  ridiculous  answ-ers  given  in  the  exam- 
inations are  unintentionally  ludicrous. 

In  the  second  class  of  faults,  bad  habits,  ])erhaps 
the  most  annoying  of  all,  unless  it  be  bad  penman- 
ship, is  the  hab-t  of  using  dots  beneath  a  word  as 
a  sign  of  repetition  wherever  the  word  happens  to 
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be  needed  again  immediately  below,  instead  of  con- 
fining to  tabular  work  their  use  for  this  purpose. 
An  imitation  by  way  of  example  will  show  what  is 
meant : 

The  I  iipil  is  very  liL.ljle  lo  remember  longer,  and  1  thin!x 
it  niry  be  safely  said  be  will         "  "         what  he  gets 

from  observation  and  what  he  has  fonnd  out  for  himself. 

It  may  seem  hardly  credible  that  anything  so 
utterly  absurd  should  occur  often  enough  to  be 
worth  mentioning.  But  it  has  in  fact  appeared  in 
the  manuscript  of  different  candidates,  year  after 
year.     Possibly  some  one  teacher  is  to  blame. 

Too  frequent,  also,  is  the  meaningless  use  of  the 
word  "  now  "  at  the  beginning  of  a  statement  or 
an  argument,  especially  in  formal  demonstrations 
in  arithmetic. 

Abbreviations  quite  proper  in  their  place,  to  save 
time  and  space,  are  sometimes  used  by  candidates 
where  they  are  very  much  out  of  place.  For  in- 
stance : 

From  any  pt.  on  the  circumference  of  the  lips  the  sum 
of  the  lines  drawn  to  the  foci  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
lines  drawn   from  any  other  pt. 

Here  the  word  "  lips,"  inadvertently  written  for 
"  ellipse,"  which  was  properly  spelled  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  would  have  been  easily  detected 
if  the  candidate,  an  applicant  for  grammar  school 
license,  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  over  what  h" 
had  written.  His  curious  blunder  in  spelling,  to- 
gether with  the  unnecessary  abbreviation  and  the 
faulty  arrangement  of  phrases,  marred  a  good  an- 
swer without  really  detracting  from  its  value  as  an 
answer.  The  patient  examiner  deducts  nothing 
for  such  faults,  his  work  being  rather  to  test  know- 
ledge ;  but  perhaps  he  sometimes  wonders  why  ho 
should  not  give  special  credit  for  form  and  style, 
where  excellent,  as  well  as  for  neatness  and  legibility 
of  writing. 

Another  faidl,  in  comparison  with  which  all  the 
others  mentioned  are  but  trifling,  is  more  prevalent 
than  one  would  like  to  suppose.  It  is  the  more  or 
less  dishonest  attem])t  to  use  words  without  know- 
ing (heir  meaning;  and  thus,  if  successful,  to  hide 
a  want  of  knowledge.  ( )f  course,  it  often  does 
succeed.  The  examiner  is  deceived,  as  is  intended. 
Memory  takes  (lie  place  of  knowledge:  the  words 
(if  some  one  who  knows  are  given,  and  the  answer 
is  correct.  P.ut  sometimes  the  attempt  fails,  and 
the  fraud  is  delected. 

Rarely,  tlie  unknown  word  is  seen  to  be  tiscd  at 
hazard,    in    some    well    remembered    cnnnection;   as 


ill  the   case  of  the  candidate  who   wrote,   "  Nego- 
tiable Note  is  a  note  written  on  Negotiable  Paper." 

More  frequently  it  is  found  in  some  form  of 
words  imperfectly  committed  to  memory.  "  I  pro- 
mise to  pay,  or  order,  John  Smith  one  hundred 
dollars,"  is  no  unfamiliar  rendering  of  the  form  for 
a  promissory  note.  Text-book  definitions  are  often 
twisted  out  of  all  meaning,  revealing  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  meaning  for  the  candidate.  An  ex- 
ample from  a  Class  I  paper  will  suffice,  though  others 
quite  as  nonsensical  might  be  given  : 

An  ellipse  is  a  curve  struck  from  two  centres,  called  the 
foci,  and  the  line  suspended  between  the  foci  is  always 
constant  and  equals  the  major  axis. 

The  obvious  remedy  of  this  state  of  things  is  not 
simply  to  forbid  pupils  memorizing  definitions  with- 
out knowing  what  they  mean,  but  to  impress  upon 
them  the  essential  dishonesty  of  such  a  pretence  of 
knowing.  And,  unless  one  object  is  to  detect  and 
punish  rote  work,  examiners  might  do  well  to  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  giving  questions  that  can  be  an- 
swered by  rote. 


Grade  I.  Apithmetic 

Bv    PKINtll'AL    P.    O'HeARN. 


The  prescribed  arithmetic  for  Grade  I  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Course  of  Study  includes  only  the 
fundamental  operations  in  which  the  results  do  not 
exceed  twenty. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  arithmetic  in  h 
Grade  I  class  is  to  teach  the  pupils  to  count — not 
merely  to  be  able  to  say  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  in  their 
proper  sequence,  but  to  be  able  to  associate  one, 
or  two,  or  any  small  number  with  a  group  of  ob- 
jects. 

To  begin,  draw  on  the  blackboard,  on  the  left, 
one  object.  About  six  inches  to  the  right,  and  at 
the  same  height  on  the  board,  draw  two  objects 
about  an  inch  apart;  six  inches  farther  to  the  right 
three  objects  at  the  same  distance  apart  from  one 
another,  and  so  on  until  you  have  six  sets  of  objects 
— each  set  separated  from  the  next  by  six  inches, 
having  one  object  in  first,  two  in  second,  and  six  in 
the  last,  and  all  the  sets  in  the  same  straight  line  and 
at  the  same  height  on  the  board. 

Point  to  the  one  object  on  the  left  and  call  it  one, 
til  the  next  set  and  call  it  two,  and  sn  nii,  calling  tlv.' 
last  group  six.  After  repeating  this  several  times, 
point  to  one  of  the  groups  and  ask  its  name.  The 
correct  answer  would  be  a  numeral  corresponding 
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w  itli  the  number  of  objects  in  the  group.  The  ([ues- 
tion  might  be,  "How  many  in  this  group?"  This 
wouitl  call  fur  the  same  answer.  The  c.l)jicts  shoulil 
liave  a  name.  If  tiie  teacher  is  unable  li>  draw  a 
simple  object  such  as  a  Hat  rei)resentatiiin  of  an 
apjiie.  vertical  lines,  all  of  the  same  lenirlh.  may  be 
u.sed.  If  vertical  lines  be  used,  you  mi.i,'ht  have  them 
to  represent  soldiers,  and  ask  the  pujjils  such  ques- 
tions as  "  How  many  soldiers  in  this  group?  "  How 
many  in  that  ?  " 

After  having  exercised  in  this  way  for  some  time, 
and  when  the  pupils  are  able  to  answer  readily. 
'"How  many  apples  (or  other  objects)  are  in  this 
group?"  "How  many  in  that?"  put  oidy  oni' 
group  on  the  board  and  ask  how  many  in  it.  and 
varv  the  exercise  by  ])utiing  the  dilTerent  groujjs  in 
irregular  order  and  asking  the  same  ijuestion.  l>y 
repeating  this  exercise,  varying  in  other  ways  that 
will  suggest  themselves,  verfy  young  children  can. 
in  a  short  time,  readily  name  the  number  in  a  grou]) 
— that  is,  bow  many.  When  a  pupil  fails  to  tcl! 
how  many  in  a  group,  the  teacher  should  point  al 
each  object  in  the  group,  saying  one  when  pointing 
out  the  first  object  in  it,  two  when  pointing  out  the 
.second,  and  so  on.  This  exercise  is,  to  some  extent, 
a  training  for  the  eye.  The  pupil  learns  to  recog- 
nize the  group  as  a  whole.  The  teacher,  however, 
should  frequently  count  as  above.  At  this  stage, 
or  earlier,  the  pupils  should  be  asked  to  put  a  group 
of  three,  or  any  other  number  not  greater  than  six. 
(apples,  strokes,  or  other  objects)  on  their  slates. 
or  on  the  board.  The  resourceful  teacher  will  vary 
these  exercises,  and  those  suggested  further  on.  in 
many  ways. 

.•\fter  having  got  so  far,  ]nU  the  groui)s  on  tlv; 
board  as  first  directed,  and  under  each  (or  above) 
write  the  muneral  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
objects  in  it.  The  children's  training  in  scrint 
should  at  this  time  enable  theni  to  write  the 
numerals  from  i  to  6,  or  more,  with  some  facility. 
If  they  are  able  to  do  so,  put  any  one  of  the  groups 
on  the  blackboard  (without  any  numeral)  and  ask 
them  to  put  the  numeral,  answering  the  question, 
"How  many  in  this  group?"  on  their  slates.  In 
a  short  time  they  ought  to  be  rdile  to  do  this  with 
rapidity.  When  they  are  able  to  do  so,  they  have 
a  very  good  notion  of  what  "  How  many?  "  means. 

Put  two  sets  of  objects  on  the  board  about  six 
inches  ai)art,  say  one  object  in  first  and  two  in  second 
set.  Ask  a  pupil  to  erase  the  first  object  and  put  it 
close  up  with  the  two  objects.     (It  would  perhaps 


be  well  that  the  teacher  would  do  this  several  times 
before  asking  the  pupils  to  do  it,  taking  dilTerent 
groups).  When  the  objects  are  so  arranged,  ask 
how  many  in  the  resulting  group.  Explain  that 
oiu-  and  two  make  three  (apples  or  other  objects). 
r.y  this  exercise  addition  is  learned. 

Having  an  idea  of  what  "  How  many?"  means, 
and  knowing,  and  being  able  to  write,  the  numerals 
from  one  to  six,  the  following  exercises  in  addition 
may  be  taken  up:  i  plus  2,  i  plus  3,  i  i)lus  4.  i  i)lus 
5,  2  plus  3,  2  plus  4,  3  plus  3.  1  plus  2  plus  },.  2  i)lus 
_'  plus  2,  3  plus  3,  and  others. 

Here  explain  the  sign  +,  so  that  when  you  put 
on  the  blackboard  2+3-1-1,  the  pupil  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  an  exercise  in  addition.  The  answers 
to  such  questions  .should  lie  given  mentally,  (jivc 
oral  exercises.  Say  aloud,  2+3-t-i?  \'ary  the 
exercises. 

1'u])ils  should  not  be  ptTUiitted  to  answer  ;dl  to- 
gellu-i'.  \\  lu-n  a  quest'on  is  aski-d.  it  sboulil  be 
luulerstood  that  all  who  think  they  are  able  to  give 
the  correct  answer  should  show  hands.  Then  the 
teacher  can  call  on  the  pupil  that  he  desires  to  cpies- 
tion.  When  it  may  be  desirable  that  as  many  as 
can  should  answer  together,  the  teacher  can  have  the 
])U])ils  do  so  by  an  understood  signal,  or  by  simply 
uttering  the  words,  "  Any  one." 

Not  more  than  twenty  minutes  at  one  time  should 
be  spent  in  any  one  of  the  above  exercises.  The 
numbers  as  far  as  twenty  can  be  taken  u])  in  the 
same  way.  I'efore  advancing  beyond  the  number 
six,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  should 
be  taken  up,  and  their  respective  symbols  exi)lained. 
In  some  classes  it  may  be  advisable,  at  first,  not  to  go 
as  far  as  the  number  six ;  in  others  the  teacher  nvy 
go  beyond  it.  l)on"t  try  to  get  over  too  much 
UTounil. 


Miss  Rohin.son's  article  on  Studies  in  English 
Literature  is  unavoidablv  held  over  until  next  num- 
ber. 


Mr.  X'kooms  criticism  on  Examinations  will  re- 
])ay  a  careful  study.  Next  motUb  Dr.  J.  P>.  Hall, 
of  Truro,  will  fin-nish  the  third  paper  of  this  series. 


Xo  investment  will  pay  the  teacher  better  than 
a  vear's  subscription  to  the  Rrvikw.  Examine  this 
number  for  evidence  of  the  fact. 


He — I  niav  be  poor,  but  there  was  a  time  in  my 
life  when  I  rode  in  my  carriage. 

She — Yes;    and  your  mother  pushed  it.  too, 
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N(i  month  of  the  year  offers  a  better  opportunity 
to  study  plant  Hfe  than  September.  Many  flowers 
are  yet  in  Ijloom,  and  autumn  is  the  time  for  matur- 
ing fruit.  Field  lessons  may  be  undertaken  for  the 
observation  and  collection  of  entire  plants,  where  the 
whole  process,  from  the  blossom  to  fruit,  may  be 
seen  often  on  one  plant.  The  constituents  of  the 
different  kinds  of  edible  fruits  may  be  studied — 
apples,  plums,  berries,  nuts  and  pods.  The  depre- 
dations of  insects  and  fungi  upon  leaves,  fruits, 
flowers  and  twigs  should  be  noticed,  and  the  harm- 
ful and  useful  relations  of  animals  to  plants  be 
drawn  from  many  examples  that  will  claim  the 
attention  of  the  observant  teacher  and  pupil. 


Have  trees  finished  their  growth  for  this  season? 
How  can  you  tell  ? 

Is  the  same  true  of  other  plants  that  you  know? 

Have  old  trees  grown  as  rapidly  as  young  trees  ? 

Name  the  trees  that  grow  fastest.  Can  you  tell 
how  much  a  branch  has  grown  this  season  ? 

Wliich  are  the  most  beautiful  trees?  In  what 
respect  are  they  beautiful? 

What  colors  arc  most  common  among  ripened 
fruits  ?     Why  ? 

In  what  way  do  fruits  protect  themselves  in  order 
that  the  seeds  may  become  ripe  ? 

Collect  seeds  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  ;  dry  and  pre- 
serve them  carefully  in  envelopes  or  bottles  for 
future  stndv. 


.Story  of  .\  N.\ture  Word  -  Picture. 

(.Adapted  from  Alice  Wnodvvnrth  Cnnley's  "  I.nnenace   Lessons  Irom 
Literature."  |mblislied  h\  IIoi]j:liton.  Milttin  iS;  Co). 

.A-n  old  English  ])oct  ])ainted  in  words  a  picture 
he  called  "  Autumn." 

Then  came  the  .-Viitiiiiiii  all  in  yellow  clad, 
As  though  he  joyed  in  his  plenteous  store. 
Laden  with  fruits  that  made  him  laugh,  full  glad 
That  he  had  banished  hunger 

L'pon   his   her.d  a   wreath,  that   was   enrolled 
With  ears  of  corn  of  every  sort  he  bore ; 
.'\tid   in  bis  hand  a   sickle  be  did  bold. 
To  reap  the  ri])ening  fruits  the  earth  had  yold. 

— I'll  III  u  lid  Spenser. 

.Stud)-  the  \viir(l-])icture.  Make  \nur  answer  to 
each  (|uestion  tell,  or  express,  an  entire  thought. 
Each  answer  will  then  be  a  com])lete  statement,  or 
sentence. 

Why  did  Spenser  paint  ;iutumn  as  clad,  or  clothed, 
in  yellow?     Name  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  flow- 


ers, grains,  fruits,  grasses,  weeds,  shrubs  and  trees 
that  clothe  the  earth  in  yellow  in  autumn.  Plenteous 
store  means  a  full  supply  for  future  use.     Whittier 

speaks  of 

The  plenteous  horn 
Of  Autunm,  filled  and   running  o'er 
With  fruit  and  Hower  and  golden  corn. 

Whittier  also  speaks  of  the  year  as  laughing  out 
over  his  rich  store.  Spenser  thinks  autumn  is 
happy  and  joyous  as  he  pours  out  his  gifts.  In 
what  words  does  he  say  so  ? 

Is  it  a  happy  time  for  us  as  we  gather  in,  or  har- 
vest, these  gifts?  Think  of  the  hayfields,  wheat- 
fields,  cornfields,  orchards,  and  the  woods  where  nuts 
are  dropping.  Would  you  like  to  be  harvesting  in 
some  of  these  places?  In  which  of  them  do  yoa 
think  }-ou  woidd  have  most  fun  ?     Why  ? 

The  word  corn  is  often  used  to  mean  grain  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  so  used  here.  What  kinds  of  grain  do 
you  see  enrolled  in  the  wreath  that  autumn  bore? 
Void,  the  old  word  for  yielded,  means  given  up. 
What  are  some  of  the  ripening  fruits  that  the  earth 
yields  and  autumn  reaps? 

Group  in  pairs  the  words  of  like  meaning,  and 
tell  which  of  the  six  are  used  in  the  word-picture : 
plenteous,  clothed,  laden,  clad,  loaded,  plentiful. 

Let  the  pupils  write  the  following  words  and  their 
plurals,  where  possible,  from  dictation  and  spell  them 
orally.  (The  number  of  lessons  into  which  these 
words  mav  be  divided  will  depend  on  the  ability  of 
the  class)  :  Potato,  Indian  corn,  maize,  squash, 
pumpkin,  cucumber,  cranberry,  strawberry,  rasp- 
berry, lemon,  onion,  cabbage,  beet,  celery,  radish, 
turnip,  carrot,  parsnip,  banana,  pine-cone,  oats, 
wheat,  buckwheat,  barley,  flax,  rice,  bean,  cotton-boll, 
coffee-berry,  pea,  tomato,  orange,  apple,  peach, 
grape,  pear,  melon,  plum,  huckleberry,  peanut. 

Which  of  the  products  named  in  the  spelling- 
lesson  are  fruits  ?  Which  have  the  food  supplies 
stored  in  the  root  or  rootstock  ?  In  the  stem  ?  in 
the  leaves?  What  grains  are  named?  Make  oral 
or  written  sentences  abottt  each  product  separately, 
using  the  word  "  seen."  as.  — I  have  seen grow- 
ing in  the  field.  I  am  sure  you  have  seen hang- 
ing  from   vines.     I   had   never  seen   growing 

tmtil    I    visited   .        My   cousins    live    in   , 

where  they  have  seen  .     We  have  all  seen . 

Have  sentences  written  from  dictation  with  th:- 
following  words :  Ripened,  drooping,  vines,  grain, 
sheaf,  sheaves,  fields,  harvest,  bending,  golden, 
purple,  flower,  fruit,  juicy. 
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The  American  Woodcock. 
Bv  R.  R.  McLeod. 

Tliis  is  a  bird  worth  i-iiiisidi-rin^.  His  body  is 
nut  Diiiv  capable  of  fnrnisiiiiij;  dcbcious  food  for  our 
stomachs,  but  interesting  and  instructive  nourish- 
ment for  our  brains.  A  fairly  common  l)ird  holoni;- 
ing  to  the  fjreat  Snipe  connnunity,  and  distributed 
over  a  wide  range  of  Xorth  America,  including 
tlic  Maritime  F'rovinccs  of  Canada.  Xearly  as 
large  as  a  pigeon,  plump  and  stout  of  build,  legs 
short,  tail  hidden  by  upper  and  lower  coverts,  bill 
about  three  inches  in  length,  wings  short  and 
strong.  Colors  for  all  the  upper  parts  a  blending 
of  black.  l)ro\vn,  grey  and  russet;  under  parts  pale 
warm  brown.  A  dark  stripe  from  eye  to  bill.  Here 
we  have  a  specialist  among  birds,  not  a  general iz<- 1 
creature  like  a  crow,  or  jay.  He  walks  in  a  deliber- 
ate awkward  fashion,  as  if  he  was  fearful  of  falling 
over  his  bill  that  is  only  adapted  for  one  kind  of 
service,  and  that  is  to  jirod  and  jirobc  in  soft,  boggy, 
or  muddv  ground  to  its  full  length,  and  iberein  find 
grubs,  and  beetles,  and  lower  life  of  one  sort  and 
another.  He  goes  to  work  with  this  implement  in 
full  confidence  that  sonu'tlr'ng  ma\  he  had  for  food 
In-  this,  a  most  random  search  out  of  sight  and  smel'. 
It  seems  like  shooting  up  chimnev  expecting  to  get 
a  wild  goose  that  way  any  day.  The  hill  is  covered 
all  over  with  a  skin-like  envelope  that  terminates 
at  the  tip  in  a  tliickeni'(l  knob  of  great  sensitiveness. 

We  know  that  all  birds  :\.w  desoendants  of  rep- 
tiles. We  have  the  fossil  evidence  for  this  belief: 
the  family  tree  has  its  roots  far  back  in  the  ol  1 
reptilian  world.  Millions  of  years  ago  there  were 
no  woodcock,  although  there  were  feathered  lizards, 
and  lizard-like  birds.  Out  of  that  old  stock  diverg- 
ed the  various  families  and  species  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  world.  The  marks  of  the  sharp  struggle  for 
existence  is  on  every  one  of  them.  Our  woodcock 
affords  an  exceptional  exam])le  of  this  kind.  In  the 
verv  long  ago  his  bill  was  nnich  shorter,  his  tail 
was  longer,  his  eyes  were  not  so  large  and  singularly 
placed,  his  brain  was  not  half  upset,  his  cars  weic 
not  below  his  eyes,  his  color  was  of  one  kind,  black, 
or  brown,  or  drab.  Hunger  is  the  prime  factor 
that  keeps  everything  moving  that  has  life  in  it. 
This  ancestral  woodcock  by  degrees  took  to  the  soft 
muddv  places  where  insects  and  worms  and  larval 
life  of  one  kind  and  another  could  be  found.  In 
the  long  run  they  became  investigators  not  only  of 
the  surface,  but  also  explored  the  depths  for  hidden 


creatures.     In  that  mode  of  life  the  best   food  ic'.\ 
to  the  birds  with  the  longest  and  most  sensitive  bills, 
and    there    is    always    some    variation    from    which 
nature  may   make  a   selection.     If  there  iiad  been 
no    ^vage    hawks    and    prowling    foxes    and  wild- 
cats   and    weasels,    the    old    primitive  color  would 
have   remained.     A   woodcock    with   his  bill   up   to 
his  eyes  in  mud  had  no  great  opportunity  to  keep 
a  sharp  lookout   for  enemies.       He  worked  almost 
alwavs  somewhat  under  cover  of  bushes  and  grass 
and    rushes    that    measurably    hid    him.    but    any 
one    of     them    that    most    resembled    the    ground 
and  dead  leaves  of  his  haunts  was  surest  to  escape. 
I  lie  offspring  of  such  individuals  would  inherit  the 
l)eculiarities  of  the  i)arents  to  a   large  degree,  and 
the  result  in  the  long  course  of  time  is  a  bird  that 
so  closely  mimics  the  surroundings  that  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  detect  him,  although  we  are  looking 
at   the  very  spot  where  he  is  not  ten   feet  distant. 
i'lie  e\es  are  large  and  promineiU   an<l   set   almost 
on  the  top  head,  insonnich  that  the  ears  are  below 
and  further  forward  than  the  eyes,  contrary  to  the 
rule  in   birds.     This   is  a  commanding  position   for 
them,  admirahl)   ada])ted  to  his  manner  of  life  that 
demands  nK)St   of  his  attention  to  investigate  black 
nuKJ    and    muck    with    his    bill    pushed    up    to    the 
feathers  as  he  works  for  his  daily  bread.     The  only 
objection  to  the  size  and  position  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  a  trifle  too  noticeable  to  vigilant  enemies.     W2 
m.-i\'  read  in   lluditjras  that 

"l''i)(ils  arc   known   by  looking  wise 
.'Vs  men  find  woodcock  by  their  eyes." 

To  have  the  eyes  of  less  dimensions  and  not  so 
prominent  woultl  doubtless  result  in  greater  fatal- 
ities than  the  present  arrangement  that  has  been  the 
outcome  of  nice  lialancing  of  jjrobabilities  in  the 
interest  of  life  itself. 

.\  strongly  marked  habit  of  the  woodcock  is  to 
remain  stock  still  in  his  haunt  till  almost  trodden 
upon  bv  man  or  beast.  This  peculiarity  has  arisen 
from  the  close  mimicry  of  his  i)lumage  to  his  sur- 
roundings on  the  ground  where  there  are  always 
more  or  less  dead  leaves  and  twigs  and  grasses.  The 
more  difficult  it  became  to  see  him  the  greater  his 
security  an<l  the  less  demand  for  him  to  take  to  his 
wings.  In  fact  the  individuals  that  have  held  their 
ground  to  the  last  minute  were  but  rarely  seized  by 
enemies  wliieii  failed  to  notice  them,  and  went  on 
with  their  feeding  with  but  slight  interruption  and 
prospered  and  nntlti])lied  over  the  nervous  fearful 
members  of  the  species  that  were  t<X)  apprehensive 
to  be  healthy  and  strong. 
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Prof.  L.  W.  Bailey,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

It  has  1)een  the  custom  of  the  Review  to  publish 
a  sketch  and  portrait  of  the  retirin,a:  president  of  the 
Summer  School  of  Science.  This  year'  we  present 
to  our  readers  the  well-known  features  of  Professor 
Bailev.  who  has  been  president  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  has  presided  over  its  affairs  with  that 
dignity  and  courtesy  so  characteristic  of  the  man. 
It  has  been  a  fortunate  thino;  for  the  school  to  have 
associated  with  it  for  the  past  half  dozen  years  a 
man  having  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  general  science  and  more  particularly  with 
the  geology  and  physiography  of  these  provinces. 

His  name  has  been  so  long  associated  with  scien- 
tific teaching  and  investigation  in  New  Brunswick 
that  a  sketch  of  his  career  would  be  a  history  of  the 
scientific  pni-^ress  of  the  jirovince  for  more  than  a 
generation  past.  After  forty-two  years  of  constant 
service  as  professor  of  natural  science  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick,  his  native  energy  is  not 
abated,  and  there  is  no  one  more  enthusiastic  and 
devfiled  to  the  interests  of  his  students  in  the  Icctur.':' 
room  <ir  in  the  field,  llis  name  is  revered  bv  a  long 
line  f)f  students  who  have  gone  out  frf)m  llie  L'niver- 
sity,  many  of  whom  to-day  occupy  high  positions 
in  Ihc  scientific  world;  and  every  vear  deepens  the 
attachment    and   regard  which   is   felt   for  one  who 


has  so  long  and  so  worthily  filled  the  leading  posi- 
tion  in   scientific  education   in  the  province. 

Loring  W.  Bailey  was  born  at  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
September  28th,  1839.  His  father  was  J.W.  Bailey, 
the  first  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  was  widely  known  as 
the  author  of  many  papers  and  memoirs  upon  micro- 
scopic subjects,  as  well  as  of  important  improve- 
ments in  the  microscope  itself.  He  has  indeed  been 
called  the  father  of  microscopic  enquiry  in  America. 
Sketches  of  his  life  and  works  will  be  found  iv' 
A])pleton's  and  other  cyclopedias. 

After  leaving  the  primary  school  at  West  Point, 
Loring  W.  r.ailey  spent  a  year  in  the  prepai'atory 
department  of  the  College  of  St.  James,  near  Hag- 
erstown,  Maryland,  subsequently  entering  the  L^ni- 
versity  Crammar  School  at  Providence,  R.  I.  From 
this  school  he  entered  Harvard  University  in  1855, 
graduating  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  July,  1859. 
During  i860  he  was  assistant  to  Professor  J.  P. 
Cooke  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, from  which,  in  July,  1861,  he  received  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the 
appointment  of  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
science  in  the  LTniversity  of  New  Brunswick,  just 
after  the  re-organization  of  this  institution.  In 
August.  1863,  he  married  Laurestine  Marie,  daugh- 
ter of  J.  M.  d'Avray,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  the  same  university. 

Professor  Bailey  has  at  various  times  been  con- 
nected with  many  literary  and  scientific  societies 
both  in  Canada  and  the  L'nited  States,  of  most  of 
which  he  is  still  a  member.  In  June,  1873,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  LTniversity  of  New  Brunswick  tho 
honorary  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  in  1896,  from  Dal- 
housie  LTniversity,  Halifax,  that  of  LL.  D.  (honoris 
causa). 

Dr.  Bailey  has  been  employed  upon  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada  almost  continuously  since  1868, 
working  mainly  in  New  Brunswick,  but  also  at 
times  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec.  The  results 
are  contained  in  the  official  reports  of  the  Survey. 
A  list  of  them  and  other  publications  is  contained 
in  the  Bibliography  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
of  which  Dr.  Bailey  is  a  charter  member. 

Lie  is  at  present  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agement of  the  Marine  Biological  Station  of  Canada. 

In  the  year  1868  Professor  Bailey  was  offered, 
l)ut  declined,  the  position  of  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Natural  History  in  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsic,  N.Y.,  ])referring  to  maintain  liis  connection 
with  an  institution  and  witli  a  community  whose 
interests  he  has  made  his  own,  and  whose  progress 
he  has  helped  to  shape  by  his  talents  and  influence, 
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Jurist,  Slalesman.   Aullior.     linm  ai  WiiiJsir,  Nova  Siotia.   December, 17th,  i7()6: 
died  at  Islewortli.  Kri'^'land.  Aiiuust  27tli.  1S65. 
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JUDGE  HALIBURTON. 


"The  'old  times"  had  been  noted  for  the  presence  of  eloquent,  versatile,  accom- 
plished men,"  said  Sir  John  Bourinot,  in  his  "Builders  of  Nova  Scotia."  Chief 
among  these  was  good  old  Judge  Haliburton,  whose  kindly  face,  beammg  with 
good  nature,  is  here  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Review.  Little  more  than  half 
a  century  has  passed  since  his  books,  illuminated  by  the  quaint  touches  of  his  irre- 
sistible humour,  were  to  be  found  everywhere  in  England  and  America.  Now  they 
are  difficult  to  obtain  and  they  have  given  place  to  others  more  modern.  The 
sparkling  humour  and  fhe  keen  ridicule  that  once  made  his  fellow  Nova  Scotians 
wince,  is  illustrated  in  "The  Clockmaker,"  which  is  still  to  be  found  in  many  homes 
throughout  the  province,  though  it  is  a  question  whether  the  younger  generation  of 
Nova  Scotians  read,  as  they  should,  this  book,  the  inimitable  creation  of  one  of  our 
own  authors.     It  is  hoped  they  will ;  and  our  teachers  may  help  them  to  do  so. 

Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton  was  born  at  Windsor,  N.  S.,  and  the  quaint  one- 
storied  house  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day  was  also  the  home  of  his 
father,  Chief  Justice  William  Hersey  Otis  Haliburton.  "I  and  my  father  were 
born  in  the  same  house,  but  twenty  miles  apart,"  the  son  was  wont  to  say;  and  it 
was  a  fact,  for  between  the  two  births  the  building  was  floated  down  the  river  St. 
Croix  to  Windsor,  from  Douglas,  twenty  miles  above.  The  future  author  of  "Sam 
Slick"  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  and  Kings  College,  Windsor.  The 
house  in  which  the  Haliburtons  migrated  was  succeeded  by  another  and  more  com- 
modious one,  and  this  in  turn  was  deserted  for  the  picturesque  residence  of  Clifton, 
to  the  west  of  Windsor,  which  Judge  Haliburton  made  his  home  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  After  graduation  he  was  called  to  the  bar  and  practised  law  at  Annapolis 
Royal.  He  was  elected  to  represent  Annapolis  County  in  the  Nova  Scotia  As- 
sembly. A  historian  of  the  period  says  of  him  ;  "He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  vigour,  both  mental  and  physical.  The  healthy  air  of  country  life  had  given  him 
a  robust  appearance,  though  his  figure  was  yet  slender  and  graceful.  As  an  orator, 
his  manner  and  attitude  were  extremely  impressive,  earnest  and  dignified;  and 
although  the  strong  propensity  of  his  mind  to  wit  and  humour  was  often  apparent, 
they  seldom  detracted  from  the  seriousness  of  his  language  when  the  subject  under 
discussion  was  important."  But  politics  was  not  to  his  liking,  as  the  readers  of 
"The  Clockmaker"  well  know.  After  his  father's  death  he  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  when  this  court 
was  abolished  in  1841  he  was  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  February, 
1856,  he  resigned  his  judicial  position,  removed  to  England,  and  lived  for  the  rest 
of  his  days  at  Isleworth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  He  was  elected  to  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  but  he  found  that  body  even  less  congenial  than  the 
Nova  Scotian  Assembly. 

Judge  Haliburton  was  twice  married,  first  to  Louisa,  only  daughter  of  Captain 
Laurence  Neville,  by  whom  he  left  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  In  1856  he  mar- 
ried   Sarah    Harriet    Williams,    of    Shrewsbury,    England,    by    whom    he    had    no 

children. 

Judge  Haliburton  was  very  fond  of  young  people,  to  whom  his  humour  and 
conversational  powers  were  very  attractive. 

His  earliest  wOrk,  published  in  1829,  was  a  history  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  has 
some  literary  merit,  but  is  of  little  value  as  a  history,  since  documents  throwing 
light  on  many  events  were  not  in  his  time  available.  Over  a  dozen  works  have  coine 
from  his  pen.  all  of  which  are  readable  and  full  of  spicy  observations,  but  few  are 
read  at  present  except  "The  Clockmaker."  The  original  design  in  writing  the 
Clockmaker  or  the  "Sayings  and  Doings  of  Sam  Slick  of  Slickville,"  was,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  "to  awaken  Nova  Scotians  to  the  vast  resources  and  capabilities  of 
their  native  land,  to  stimulate  their  energy  and  enterprise,  to  strengthen  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  colonies  and  the  parent  stat;,  and  by  occasional  reference  to 
the  institutions  and  government  of  other  countries,  to  induce  them  to  form  a  just 
estimate  and  place  a  proper  value  on  their  own."  He  afferwards  had  gratifying 
proof  that  he  had  succeeded  in  effecting  much  good  hi  this  direction. 
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Extracts  from  Judg-e  Haliburton's  Works. 


SAULE     ISLAND. 

"Talking  of  (he  Isle  of  Sable,"  said  Cutler,  "Did  you  ever 
land  there?  I  should  like  amazingly  to  visit  it.  I  have 
seeei  it  in  the  distance,  but  never  could  spare  time  to  go  on 
shore.  What  an  interesting  place  it  must  be,  from  the 
melancholy  accidents  that  have  occurred  there." 

"Ves,"  said  I,  "I  have  been  there,  and  it's  just  what  you 
say,  filled  with  scilemncoly  iiileresl.  The  cause  and  occa- 
sion of  my  going  there  was  rather  a  droll  story.  Onct 
when  I  was  to  Halifax,  the  captain  of  the  Cutler  said  to 
me, — 

"•Mr.  Slick,'  said  he,  Tni  ..tT  u>  S.ihK'  Mand.  What 
do  you  s.iy  to  takin'  a  trip  <Iown  there?  We  are  to  have  a 
wild-hoss  chase,  an<l  that's  great  sport.  Come,  what  do 
you  say?' 

"  'Well,'   said   I,  'I'm   most  afeerd  to  go.' 

"  'Afecred!"  said  ho,  "I  thought  you  was  afeerd  of  nolhin'? 
We  always  go  to  the  leeward  side  of  the  inland,  and  we  w\\] 
whisk  you  thro'  the  surf,  without  so  much  as  spriiiklin'  of 
your  jacket.' 

"'Oh,'  sais  I,  'it  ain't  llial.  I  .ini  not  afeerd  of  siirf^  or 
breakers,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  .V  man  like  me  that  has 
landed  at  Calcutta  needn't  fear  anything.  I  rather  guess  I 
could  teach  you  a  dodge  or  two  about  surf  you  ain't  up  to, 

tho'  you  do  go  there  so  often." 

♦      *♦*  ♦»******** 

"Well,  off  we  went,  and  a  real  pleasant  time  we  had  of  it, 
too.  Oh!  what  fun  we  had  chasin'  of  them  wild  bosses! 
There  was  a  herd  of  three  hundred  of  them,  and  we  caught 
a  lot  of  them  for  the  Halifax  market,  for  they  overstock 
the  island  now  and  then,  and  have  to  be  thinned  off.  You 
have  no  idea  what  nice  eatin'  wild  boss-meat  is.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  tasted  any.  I  felt  kinder  skittish  at  first, 
but  I  .soon  got  used  to  it.  It  is  somethin  between  veal  and 
beef.     As  for  wild  fowl,  there  is  no  eend  of  tbi.111  there. " 

"Did  you  see  a  storm  there?  "  said  Cutler. 

"1  guess  I  did,"  sais  I ;  "and  that's  the  reason  I  staid  there 
so  long,  for  the  captain  had  to  get  on  board  quick  stick, 
up  anchor,  and  off  till  it  was  over.  It  was  splendid,  you 
may  depend — awful,  perhaps,  is  the  proper  word.  You 
fancy  you  hear  drowning  men's  voices  in  it,  while  ilu- 
screams  of  birds  skuildin'  home  fur  shelter  .nin't  niilike  those 
of  human  bein's," 

"What  sort  of  a  lookin'  place  is  it  ?"  said  he. 

"A^s  desolate,  wild,  and  lonely  a  place,"  sais  I,  "as  ever 
you  see.  It's  sand  just  the  colour  of  the  water,  and  can't 
be  seen  at  no  distance  on  that  account.  In  the  hollows 
scooped  out  by  the  wind,  whortlc  berry  and  cranberry  bush- 
es, in  shallow  places  is  bent  grass,  and  nn  the  shores  wild 
peas;  but  there  ain't  a  tree  or  shrub  nn  the  whole  island. 
The  sand  drift  in  a  gale  's  like  snow,  and  blows  up  into 
high  cones.  These  dance  about  sometime,  and  change 
l>laces ;  and  when  they  do,  they  oncover  dead  bodies  of 
poor  critters  that  have  been  overtaken  there,  the  Lord  knows 
when  or  how.    There  is  a  large  lake  in  it  fifteen  miles  long." 

"Why,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  island?"  said  Cutler. 

"About  thirty  miles,"  sais  I;  "and  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  wide.  It  has  the  shape  of  a  bow,  and  tapers  oflf  at 
{)oth  ends." — Sam  Slick's  Jf^ise  Saws,  Chapter  xvi. 


Some  Sam  Si.ickisms. 

"1  never  shake  the  faith  of  an  ignorant  person,"  says 
Sam  Slick.  "Supi ose  they  do  believe  too  much;  it  is  safer 
than  believeing  too  little.  Yon  may  make  them  give  up 
their  creed,  but  they  ain't  always  willing  to  take  yours.  It 
is  easier  U>  make  an  infidel  than  a  convert." 

".Viid  S(|uire,"  said  he,  "among  the  wrong  notions  the 
I'ritish  have  of  us  Yankees,  one  is  about  our  ctarnal  curi- 
osity and  axing  questions  about  nothing  a'most.  Now,  it 
happens  to  be  just  the  reverse.  We  are  not  famous  for 
axing  questions,  but  for  never  answering  thcin." 

■■.\  good  temper  mu-t  be  kept  cool;  even  sugar,  when 
fermented,  makes   vinegar." 

The  judge  does  not  hesitate  to  criticize  sharply  his  own 
people  through  the  remarks  of  his  various  characters. 

"O,  in  the  way  of  natural  wealth  and  actual  poverty, ' 
sr.ys  Sam  Slick,  "Nova  Scotia  beats  all  nature.  The  land 
is  chock  full  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  freestone,  asphalt,  slate, 
gypsum,  grindstones  and  the  Lord  knows  what,  and  the 
coast  is  chock  full  of  harbours,  and  the  water  is  chock  full 
of  fish.  1  s.iy — if  we  only  had  it — wouldn't  we  make  a 
country  of  it,  that's  all." 

"Nova  Scotians,"  says  another  character,  "have  every 
thing  but  enterprise,  and  that  I  do  believe  in  my  soul  they 
expect  to  find  .1  mine  of  and  dig  out  of  the  earth  as  they 
do  coal.  " 

.Xecording  to  Mr.  Slick  they  yield  to  laziness  and  pro- 
crastination without  any  loss  of  self-esteem.  Like  many 
other  sluggards  they  had  their  conscientious  reasons: 
"When  the  spring  comes,  and  the  fields  are  dry  enough  to 
be  sowed,  they  have  all  to  be  ploughed,  'cause  fall  rains 
wash  the  lands  too  much  for  fall  ploughin'.  Well,  the 
ploughs  have  to  be  mended  and  sharpened,  "cause  what's 
the  use  of  doin'  that  afore  it's  wanted.  Well,  the  wheat 
gets  in  too  late  and  there  comes  rust,  but  whose  fault  is 
that?  Why,  the  climate,  to  be  sure,  for  Nova  Scotia  ain't 
a  bread  country." 

"The  French  thought  building  a  fortress  was  coloniza- 
tion, and  the  English  th.it  blowing  it  up  was  the  right  way 
to  settle  a  country." 

Even  England  came  in  for  her  shore  of  criticism,  for, 
says  Sam  :  "Perhaps  there  ain't  no  place  in  the  worjd  such 
nonsense  is  talked  as  in  Pr.rliament.  They  measure  every 
one  by  themselves,  as  father  did  about  his  clothes.  He 
.'ilways  thought  his  ought  to  fit  all  his  Imys,  and  proper 
laughing  -tucks  he  made  of  us." 


With  all  his  shrewdness  to  discover,  and  his  humours  to 
ridicule  the  foibles  of  others,  Mr.  Slick  was  blind  to  the 
many  defects  of  his  own  character ;  and  while  prescribing 
".i  cure  for  conceit."  exhibited  in  all  he  -iaid  and  all  he  did 
the  most  overweening  conceit  himself.  He  never  spoke  of 
his  own  countrymen  without  calling  them  "the  most  free 
and  enlightened  citizens  on  the  face  of  the  airth."  or  as 
"taking  the  shine  off  all  creation."  His  country  he  boasted 
to  be  the  "best  atween  the  r"les."  "the  greatest  glory  un- 
der heaven."  The  Yankees  he  considered  (to  use  his  own 
expression)  as  "actilly  the  class-leaders  in  knowledge 
among  all  the  Americans,'  and  boasted  that  they  have  not 
inly  "gone  ahead  of  all  others,"  but  had  lately  arrived  at 
lli:t  most  enviable  Mi'  plus  ultra  point,  "goin'  ahead  of 
them<elve5." 
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Old  Time  Songs. 

(Continued.) 
Song — Home,  Sweet   Home. 
'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  lliough  we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home! 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there. 
Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere. 

Chorus — 

Home  !  home  !   sweet,  sweet  home ' 
There's  no  place  like  home,  there's  no  place  like 
home ! 

An  exile,  from  home,  splendour  dazzles  in  vain. 
Oh,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again ! 
The  birds  singing  gaily  that  came  at  my  call, 
Give  me  them  with  the  peace  of  mind,  dearer  than  all. 

Chorus — 

Home  !  home  !  sweet,  sweet  home  ! 
There's  no  place  like  home,  there's  no  place  like 
home! 
The  atithor  of  this  touching  and  beautiftil  song 
was  John  Howard  Payne,  who,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  never  had  a  home.  He  was  born  in  New 
York,  June  9,  1792,  and  died  in  Tunis,  Africa,  Apr'.l 
10,  1852.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  began  to  edit 
a  weekly  newspaper.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
made  a  successful  debut  as  an  actor  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  New  York,  in  the  character  of  Norval. 
He  produced  many  new  dramas,  chiefly  imitated 
from  the  French,  for  one  of  which,  called  Clari,  or 
the  Maid  of  Milan,  he  wrote  the  fatuous  song. 
Home,  Sweet  Home,  which  was  produced  at  Cov- 
ent  Garden  theatre,  London,  in  1823.  The  air  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop. 
Payne  lived  in  London  for  twenty  years  (1812- 
1832).  Returning  to  the  United  States  he  was 
appointed  Consul  at  Tunis,  in  Africa,  in  1841. 
While  in  London  he  wrote  many  dramas  and  plays, 
the  best  of  which  were  Virginius  and  Charles  the 
Second,  and  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Coleridge 
and  Charles  Lamb.  His  remains  were  removed 
from  Tunis  to  Washington  in  1883. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  compliments  ever  paid 
a  poet  was  bestowed  upon  John  Howard  Payne  by 
Jenny  Lind.  It  was  in  the  great  National  Hall  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  where  the  most  distinguished 
audience  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  capital  of 
the  republic  was  assembled.  The  matchless  singer 
entranced  the  vast  throng  with  her  most  exquisite 
melodies,  but  the  great  feature  of  the  occasion  seem- 
ed to  be  an  act  of  inspiration.  The  singer  suddenly 
turned  her  face  to  the  part  of  tlie  auditorium  wlicre 


Payne  was  sitting,  and  sang  Hotne,  Sweet  Home 
with  such  pathos  and  power  that  a  whirlwind  of 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  swept  through  the  vast 
audience. 


Song — The  La.'Jt  Rose  of  Summer. 

'Tis   llie   last   rose   of   summer. 

Left  blooming  alone ; 
All   her   lovely   companions 

Are  faded  and  gone ; 
No   flower   of   her   kindred, 

No  rose  bud  is  nigh. 
To    reflect   back    her   blushes. 

Or   give   sigh   for   sigh. 

I'l]    nut   leave   thee,   thou   lone   one, 

To  pine  on  the  stem ; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping. 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  them ; 
Thus  kindly  I   scatter 

Thy   leaves   on   the   bed. 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  senseless  and  dead. 

So    soon    may    I    follow. 

When    friendships   decay. 
And    from   love's   shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away ! 
When    true    hearts    lie    withered, 

And  fond  ones  are  flown. 
Oh  who  would  inhabit 

This   black   world   alone? 

The  words  of  this,  the  most  poptilar  of  all  Irish 
songs,  are  by  Thomas  Moore ;  the  name  of  the  tunc 
is  The  Groves  of  Blarney.  Moore  was  born  in 
Dublin,  May  28,  1779,  and  died  February  25,  1832. 
His  father  was  a  respectable  Dublin  grocer  and  a 
staunch  Catholic. 

As  a  boy,  Moore  was  most  vivacious.  Ainateu'.- 
theatricals  was  one  of  the  favorite  diversions  of  the 
day.  Moore's  schoolmaster  was  a  leader  in  these 
entertainments.  At  a  very  early  age  Thomas  was 
one  of  his  show  boys,  ardently  encouraged  in  all 
his  eflorts  by  a  most  affectionate  mother.  Before 
he  had  left  school  he  had  acquired  fame  as  a  song 
writer.  In  1793  Moore  entered  Trinity  College, 
where  he  acquired  a  classical  education.  In  1800 
he  went  to  London,  where  his  fame  had  preceded 
him.  He  was  a  social  leader  of  the  most  engaging 
manners,  had  brilliant  powers  of  conversation,  ami 
was  much  sought  after  by  London  society. 

In  1801  Moore  published  a  volume  of  verse,  under 
the  assimied  name  of  Thomas  Little,  referring  to 
liis  diniiniitivc  stature.     There  was  a  vein  of  been- 
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tidusness  through  this  voKimc  that  Moore  Hved  to 
regret.  In  1803-04  he  was  in  the  civil  service  in  tiic 
Bermudas,  aiui  made  a  tour  of  the  L'nited  States 
and  Canada.  His  Canadian  Boat-Son^;  will  serve 
to  recall  his  visit  here.  In  1807  a]>peared  his  Irish 
Melodies.  This  proved  so  successful  that  for  the 
next  twenty-seven  years  writing  WDfds  for  music 
was  Moore's  steadfast  source  of  income,  the  pub- 
lisher, Power,  paying  him  £500  a  year.  .Among 
Moore's  most  celebrated  works  arc :  Intercepted 
Letters,  the  Two-I'enny  Post  Bag;  The  Fudge 
Family  in  Paris;  The  Inidges  in  England;  Memoirs 
of  Captain  Rock ;  Lalla  Rookh ;  Lov^  of  Angels ; 
Life  of  Sheridan;  The  I^picurean  (a  romance); 
Life  of  Bryon;  A  History  of  Ireland.  In  1811 
Moore  was  marrieil  to  Bessy  Dyke,  an  actress  of 
admirable  character. 


Development  of  Taste  in  Children. 

(Kcld  before  the  (iuysl>oro.  N.  S.,  Instilulc,  bv  Miss  Mary  T.  Kiiiley) 

*  *  *  The  problem  confronting  the  teacher  's 
how  to  develop  taste  in  the  average  pupil  in  the 
average  schoolroom.  For  myself,  I  have  faced  the 
problem  altogether  in  miscellaneous  country  schools, 
where  many  circumstances  combined  to  make  it 
a  perplexing  one.  There  is  seldom  any  suggestion 
of  beauty  in  the  schoolrooms.  Their  very  cleanli- 
ness depends  upon  the  efiforts  of  teachers  and  jjupils, 
for  the  trustees  cannot  often  be  persuaded  to  employ 
anyone  to  do  even  the  sweeping  and  dusting.  This 
work  can  be  done  by  the  children,  they  say,  and 
thus  a  janitor's  wages  may  be  saved.  Aesthetic 
culture  cannot  be  possible  in  a  room  so  dusty  that 
to  work  in  it  is  scarcely  consistent  with  self-respect. 

The  first  step  towards  the  development  of  taste 
in  the  children,  then,  is  to  make  the  schoolroom 
clean.  The  teacher  must  appeal  to  the  housewifely 
instincts  of  the  girls,  to  the  chivalry  of  the  bovs, 
and  then  must  work  with  the  children.  I  am  aware 
that  teachers  in  towns  and  cities  will  scarcely  ap- 
preciate this  difficulty,  but  in  the  majority  of  comitrv 
schools  it  is  a  very  real  one.  After  the  overworked 
teacher  has  done  all  that  he  or  she  can.  there  will 
remain  the  smoky  walls,  the  battered  furniture,  tin- 
rusty  stove. 

Then  the  country  teacher,  by  the  subtle  iufiucu  ■■ 
of  his  own  admiration,  directs  the  attention  of  the 
children  from  their  S(|ualid  surroundings  to  the 
blue  sky,  the  green  hills,  and  the  living  waters  out- 


side. The  wild  flowers  that  are  brouglit  in  and 
laid  upon  the  desk  become  objects  of  interest  to 
the  child  when  he  sees  that  the  teacher  regards  them 
with  love.  And  all  taste  which  is  not  rcHited  in  love 
for  the  things  which  God  has  made  nnist  be  false 
and  sui)erficial.  A  sonata  of  I'eethoven  can  surely 
mean  nothing  to  one  who  cannot  catch  the  joy  of 
the  White-throat's  song.  ( )ne  who  cannot  read 
what  Keats  called  "  the  p(X?try  of  earth  "  cannot 
appreciate  a  great  poem,  and  genuine  love  for  the 
beauties  of  tree  and  bird  and  flower  must  prece  le 
a  taste  for  Raphael  and   Michael  Angelo. 

Almost  all  children  love  to  look  at  pictures,  and 
they  play  an  imjiortant  part  in  the  child's  develop- 
ment. A  mcjther  wondered  why  all  her  boys  =n 
growing  up  went  to  .sea,  while  the  true  answer  to 
the  (|uestion  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  picture  of  a  sh!p 
had  hung  since  their  babyhood  at  the  foot  of  their 
bed.  ...  It  might  be  better  to  awaken  their  inter- 
est by  pictures  of  animals.  "  The  Horse  Fair  " 
will  inevitably  delight  the  boys,  and  I  have  seen 
more  than  one  childish  face  grow  thoughtful  while 
gazing  at  Landseer's  noble  picture,  "  The  Highland 
Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner." 

There  is  so  much  foolish  and  weak,  and  even  vile 
reading  matter  extant  at  present,  that  salvation  from 
it  depends  upon  the  early  formation  of  a  correct 
literary  taste.  I  have  noticed  that  children  who, 
while  very  young  show  fondness  for  reading,  are  not 
always  the  ones  who  make  the  best  intellectual  de- 
velopment. They  manifest  a  certain  kind  of  pre- 
cocity ;  in  school  they  read  with  more  fluency  than 
others  in  their  class ;  but  their  development  ceases 
early.  They  poison  their  imagination  with  stories 
in  cheap  periodicals,  or  weaken  it  with  the  goody- 
goody  books   from   Sabbath  school   libraries. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  in  mind  a  child  of 
twelve  who,  in  school,  falls  rather  behind  others 
of  his  age,  who  prefers  playing  ball  to  reading  a 
story  book,  yet  listened  with  delight  to  the  reading 
of  Evangeline  and  Hiawatha,  and  of  his  own  accord 
read  Tennyson's  "  Idyls  of  the  King." 

To  develop  in  the  pupil  that  nice  perception 
which  recognizes  the  true  literary  gem,  and  rejects 
the  false  imitation,  requires  great  tact  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  Simple  models  must  be  kept  before 
the  children,  but  they  must  be  of  real  worth.  Let 
the  imagination  be  nourished  on  old  world  tales. 
It  is  not  always  best  to  point  the  moral,  for  bovs 
in   particular  have  a   horror  of  being  preached  at. 
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Let  them  learn  in  fable  and  in  history  of  courage, 
of  self-sacritice,  of  noble  deeds,  and  the  lesson  will 
come  to  them  "  in  God  and  God-like  men  to  put 
their  trust." 

I  have  not  found  it  difficult  to  get  children  to 
take  an  interest  in  poetry.  Kipling's  swinging  lines 
have  an  especial  charm  for  them.  Eugene  Field's 
•tenderness  softens  the  rough,  but  sound,  boy  hearts. 
They  will  always  listen  to  Longfellow,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  that  he  has  taught  more  people  to 
love  real  poetry  than  any  other  poet. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  entertain  the 
teacher  and  each  other.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have 
a  regularly  organized  literary  society,  and  have  it 
present  a  programme  every  alternate  Friday.  In 
one  school  where  I  followed  this  plan,  we  had  a 
school  paper  which  the  young  editor  read  to  us 
every  month,  and  to  which  pupils  and  teacher  were 
enthusiastic  contributors.  If  school  entertainments 
are  given,  the  teacher  will  do  more  for  the  taste 
of  his  pupils  and  for  the  community,  if  he  throws 
the  ordinary  dialogue  book  aside,  and  substitutes 
dramatic  scenes  from  Shakespeare  or  Scott.  Their 
interest  in  what  is  really  good  will  thus  be  stimu- 
lated. 

In  seeking  to  develop  true  taste  in  tlmse  under 
our  charge,  we  must  ever  rememl)er  the  words  of 
the  great  Teacher,  "  For  their  sakes  1  sanctify 
myself."  For  the  sake  of  the  children,  in  our 
reading,  our  thought,  and  our  action,  we  must 
"  cleave  to  that  which  is  good." 

"  He  only  is  advancing  in  life  -whose  heart  is 
getting  softer,  whose  blood  warmer,  whose  brain 
quicker,  whose  spirit  is  entering  into  living  peace." 


A  New  History  of  New  Brunswick. 

(Sackvillc  Post.  Sept.   i.) 

The  Post  has  received  from  the  publishers,  W.  j 
Gage  &  Co.,  Toronto,  a  highly  interesting  little 
volume  of  !/'>  pages,  entitled,  "  .\  History  of  New 
i'lrunswick."  The  author  is  Geo.  L'.  Hay,  of  St. 
John,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  a  large  number  of 
our  readers  as  one  of  the  leading  educationists  in 
the  ])rovince.  Dr.  Hay  is  the  editor  of  the  Ri-:\iiiw, 
a  magazine  publislied  in  the  interests  of  tlie  teach- 
ing [irofession  of  the  Maritime  l'ni\inces.  W'liile 
the  volume  is  said  to  be  "  for  use  in  public  schools," 
it  is  nevertheless  a  book  that  every  student  of  pro- 
vincial history  .should  enjoy  reading.     Dr.  Hay  has 


evidently  aimed  to  make  his  history  interesting  to 
his  young  readers — so  interesting  that  they  will 
scarcely  realize  they  are  studying  history  when  en- 
gaged in  mastering  the  contents  of  the  book.  Chap- 
Ter  IX  should  be  of  particular  interest  to  Westmor- 
land County  readers,  as  it  deals  with  the  history  of 
Fort  Cumberland. 

Speaking  of  the  early  Acadians,  the  writer  says : 
"  The  Acadians  were  ever  a  social  people.  They 
loved  to  be  within  hearing  of  the  village  Angelus, 
which  sounded  far  over  the  marsh  lands  in  the  moni- 
ing,  calling  them  to  prayers  and  to  labor  on  their 
dyke-bordered  farms,  and  in  the  quiet  evening 
sounding  the  return  to  rest  under  the  gabled  roofs 
in  their'  simple  cottages.  They  loved  to  come  to- 
gether in  groups  at  one  another's  houses  and  while 
away  the  holidays  and  evenings  in  song  and  dance,  in 
good-natured  jest,  and  in  stories  of  far-off  France. 
They  cared  little  for  the  outside  world  with  its  wars 
and  tumults  and  grave  questions  of  state.  They 
wished  to  be  left  alone,  to  live  their  own  simple, 
peaceful  lives.  They  were  thrifty  and  industrious 
in  their  habits.  Their  wants  were  few.  The  dis- 
tant forest  and  the  streains  and  their  farms  supplied 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  tradesmen  brought  to  the 
village  stores  a  few  luxuries  and  trinkets  from  the 
busy  world  without,  in  exchange  for  the  products 
of  their  land." 

The  last  chapter  but  one  deals  briefly,  but  in  a 
highly  interesting  way,  with  the  industrial  progress 
of  the  province,  while  the  concluding  chapter  is  de- 
voted largely  to  the  poets,  historians  and  story  writ- 
ers of  New  P>runswick.  In  this  list  the  names  of 
Prof.  DeMiUe,  Chas.  G.  D.  Roberts.  Bliss  Carman 
and  Dr.  James  Hannay,  and  several  others,  appear. 
The  name  of  Dr.  Geo.  R.  Parkin  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  New  Brunswick's  sons  who,  by  "  his  spirit  and 
eloquence,  has  aroused  a  stronger  feeling  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire  for  closer  federation." 

In  concluding  his  well-written  and  highly-inter- 
esting little  volume.  Dr.  Hay  says :  "  Events  in  re- 
cent years  have  drawn  New  Brunswick  closer  to 
other  provinces  in  Canada  and  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. Volunteers  from  the  province  assisted  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  in  the  Northwest,  and  later,  when 
Great  Britain  was  forced  into  war  with  the  Boers 
of  South  Africa,  loval  New  Brunswickers  mingled 
with  other  Canadians  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Motherland.  On  many  hard-fought  battlefields  the 
coolness,  courage  and  dash  of  the  Canadian  volun- 
teers won  the  highest  praise  of  veteran  British  com- 
manders. Many  Britons,  Canadians,  Australians, 
South  Africans,  sleej)  side  by  side  in  graves  on  the 
veldt :  hut  common  danger  and  a  common  death 
have  drawn  more  tightly  the  banils  which  now  hold 
together  the  different  parts  of  tiie  em]rlre.  And  to- 
day, only  a  few  short  years  after  the  strife  is  ended, 
New  Brunswick  teachers  in  South  African  schools 
ire  helping  to  teach  lessons  of  peace  and  good-will 
to  the  children  of  Briton  and  Boer." 
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Indill'erence. 


Uneducated  Minds. 

While  in  the  mountains  this  summer  two  young 
ladies  came  to  the  boarding  house,  and  I  learned 
thev  were  teachers.  They  were  very  intelligent 
yoimg  women;  one  wrote  poetry  somewhat.  I  be- 
came quite  interested  in  them,  and,  though  not  a 
teacher,  undertook  to  tlraw  out  some  of  their  ideas. 
\our  paper  is  often  in  my  son's  hands,  and,  know- 
ing he  values  it,  I  read  it  myself  each  week.  I 
had  a  copy  and  handed  it  to  one  ui  them,  but  she 
immediately  laid  it  down  and  took  up  a  fashion 
journal  and  buried  herself  in  it. 

It  seemed  to  nie  that  both  of  these  ladies  wanted 
to  drown  their  minds  every  minute ;  this  caught  the 
attention  of  several  and  we  wondered  why  this  was 
so.  They  read  light  and  trivial  literature  and  dis- 
appointed us  in  general.  ( )ne  lady  remarked, 
■■  That's  the  way  with  teachers  I  have  met." 

Now  some  persons  have  an  educational  bent,  or 
power  to  influence.  They  draw  out  the  good  thing 
In  all  they  come  in  contact  with.  I  was  so  afTectc.-J 
in  this  way  by  a  teacher  in  our  district  school  many 
years  ago;  I  shall  never  forget  him.  What  is  it  to 
have  an  educating  mind? 

In  further  intercourse  with  these  teachers  1  found 
that  they  lacked  interest  in  human  beings  as  such. 
To  the  same  boarding  house  came  a  young  man, 
a  teacher  in  an  academy  in  the  next  county ;  lie 
captivated  all  by  giving  us  a  larger  .scope  of  thought. 
He  turned  out  to  be  the  "  star  boarder ;  "  he  was  so 
ditYerent  from  the  young  women  that  it  led  to  ques- 
tioning, '■  Why  is  it  ?  "  One  evening  he  gave  a  talk 
on  Frcebel,  another  on  Rousseau.  He  was  declared 
to  be  a  "  born  teacher."  Certainly  he  had  an  edu- 
cating mind. 

But  what  I  wanted  particularly  to  speak  about 
IS  to  ask  you,  who  seem  to  understand  the  matte', 
whether  it  is  possible  for  persons  to  acquire  this 
educating  power?  What  a  misfortune  it  is  for  r' 
child  to  be  penned  up  four  or  five  hours  a  day  with 
one  who  has  no  power  to  educate.  There  is  \o 
doubt  but  the  influence  of  such  persons  is  injurious 
rather  than  beneficial. — E.  P.,  in  School  Journal. 


Encourage  the  children  to  make  scrap-books  for 
geographical,  historical  and  miscellaneous  clipping';; 
Show  them  how  the  books  can  be  made  of  stiff 
wrapping-paper  without  any  expense  except  labor. 

I  COULD  not  very  well  do  without  the  Review,  as 
it  is  getting  more  and  more  helpful  every  year. 


As  the  years  increase  which  measure  the  time  a 
teacher  has  been  instructing  children,  there  grows 
into  her  life  a  numbing  spirit  of  indifference,  which 
increases  in  power  as  the  teacher  continues  in  the 
same  line  of  work  for  years,  and  which  does  much 
to  decrease  the  effectiveness  and  worth  of  the 
teacher.  Every  teacher  has  to  war  against  the  en- 
croachments of  this  influence.  Its  insidious  attack 
is  almost  imperceptible  at  first,  but  if  undiscovered 
or  unchecked  grows  firmly  and  assiduously,  until 
it  dominates  over  every  other  active  spirit.  Then 
comes  the  time  when  the  teacher  finds  her  work- 
to  be  irksome,  her  duties  onerous,  her  ambition 
moribund,  and  her  life  a  failure.  The  charm  that 
enthralled  her  at  the  inception  of  her  work  is  dis- 
pelled, and  the  spirit  that  nerved  her  to  noble  efforts 
and  lofty  deeds  lies  dormant. 

There  can  be  no  more  direful  state  for  a  teacher 
to  exist  in  tJian  this.  If  it  becomes  chronic,  and  the 
teacher  knows  herself  to  be  powerless  to  break  its 
spirit,  she  should  have  courage  to  leave  the  ranks  of 
teaching,  and  so  emancipate  herself.  But  it  is  too 
often  the  case  that  the  teacher  thus  afflicted  is  un- 
aware of  the  cause  of  her  failure,  and  so  she  strug- 
gles against  the  octopus  within  her,  and  seeks  for 
a  reason  of  her  ill-success  in  other  causes. 

A  thorough  self-examination  would  clo  much  to 
disclose  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  if  once  the 
teacher  finds  that  the  dull  routine  of  her  work  for 
years  has  destroyed  the  finer  feelings  with  which 
she  was  equipped  at  the  outset  of  her  career,  she  is 
advanced  on  the  first  stage  of  her  regeneration. 
There  can  be  no  more  inspiring,  no  more  elevating, 
no  more  delightful  work  than  that  which  the  teacher 
performs ;  and  she  must  see  to  it  that  she  ever  finds 
it  so. 

Every  faculty  of  her  mind,  every  motion  of  her 
being  must  be  enlisted  in  her  work,  and  when  the 
love  which  first  inspired  the  active  energies  and 
hopeful  spirit  is  again  present,  there  is  no  room 
for  the  demon  of  indifference. — Exchange. 


The  Borelli  comet,  which  about  .\ugust  1st  was 
visible  near  the  Great  Dipper,  has  since  been  lost  to 
view  while  making  a  turn  round  the  sun.  .\bout 
the  middle  of  September  it  will  be  in  the  south,  and 
as  an  early  morning  comet  will  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eve  short'.v  before  sunrise. 


Kings  Co.,  N.  B. 


W.  A.  T. 


It  is  ever  true  that  he  who  does  nothing  for  others 
does  nothing  for  himself. — Goethe. 
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Mottoes  for  the  Blackboard.  CURRENT  EVENTS. 


There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

Work  teaches  us  to  be  faithful. 

Method  will  teach  you  to  win  time. 

Set  about  whatever  you  intend  to  do;  the  begin- 
ning is  half  the  battle. 

The  workman  is  known  by  his  work. 

A  work  well  begun  is  half  done. 

Promise  little  and  do  much. 

Patience  opens  all  doors. 

Deserve  success  and  you  will  command  it. 

Unfading  are  the  gardens  of  kindness. 

Cross  words  are  like  ugly  weeds. 

The  wise  man  is  not  he  who  never  mal-cts  a  mis- 
take; but  he  who  never  makes  the  same  mistake 
twice. 


The  only  real  teaching  I  ever  got  in  good  Eng- 
lish came  at  the  end  of  my  college  course,  and  occu- 
pied less  than  ten  minutes. 

I  was  rehearsing  my  commencement  oration  to 
Prof.  Mark  Bailey.  The  first  sentence  was ;  "  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  great  masters  of  human 
thought,  that  their  works  are  suggestive." 

Professor  Bailey  stopped  me.  "  I  don't  think 
you  are  saying  that  so  as  to  express  your  meaning," 
he  said.     "  Try  it  again." 

I  repeated  it. 

"  No,  I  am  sure  that  is  not  what  you  mean,"  he 
said.     "  Once  more." 

He  kept  me  repeating  that  sentence  over  and 
over,  until,  as  I  analyzed  it  word  by  word,  it  flashed 
across  me  that  I  should  either  emphasize  "  great " 
or  omit  it.  I  omitted  it  and  realized  how  I  had 
strengthened  the  sentence.  It  took  me  ten  minutes 
to  work  out  for  myself  the  principle  that  no  adjec- 
tive not  important  enough  to  be  emphasized 
should  be  used;  but  I  learned  it,  and  it  has  cut  out 
thousands  of  adjectives  from  what  I  have  written 
since. — C.  W.  Bardeen. 


Require  each  pupil  to  place,  in  a  book  provided 
for  the  purpose,  a  specimen  of  his  handwriting  at 
the  close  of  each  month.  The  degree  of  advance- 
ment made  by  each  pupil  during  the  month  should 
be  shown  at  the  writing-hour. 


A  schoolgirl  at  Lee,  England,  has  been  awarded 
a  medal  for  a  seven  years'  perfect  school  attend- 
ance. All  the  members  of  the  family  ■ —  nine  in 
number  —  attended  the  same  school,  and  not  one 
missed  a  single  day. 


Including  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  three-sevenths- 
of  the  total  colonial  territory  of  the  world  belongs- 
to  Britain. 

A  contract  has  been  signed  for  a  direct  steam- 
ship service  between  France  and  Canada,  to  com- 
mence in  April  next. 

Though  the  English  had  claimed  the  territory  a 
century  and  a  half  before,  the  final  occupation  of 
British  Guiana  took  place  in  1803.  The  centenary 
of  the  event  is  to  be  celebrated  this  month  in  George- 
town. 

There  are  four  regions  in  which  the  wild  ostrich. 
is  now  found, — in  Arabia,  where  he  has  been  little 
hunted ;  in  the  Soudan  and  the  southern  part  of  the 
Sahara;  in  the  drier  parts  of  East  Africa,  between 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Nile;  and  in  the  great 
dry  districts  of  German  West  Africa,  from  the  At- 
lantic ocean  more  than  half  way  across  the  continent. 

Menelik,  Emperor  of  .-Vbyssinia,  is  growing  old 
and  feeble.  His  death  may  be  followed  by  civil 
war  and  European  interference,  for  there  is  no 
recognized  successor. 

Dalny,  the  new  city  built  by  order  of  the  Czar 
on  Talien-Wan  Bay,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Siberian  railway,  has  already  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand.  The  docks  for  foreign  vessels  will  ex- 
tend two  miles  along  the  shore,  and  the  port  will 
be  open  to  the  trade  of  all  the  world. 

The  leading  educational  society  in  Japan  will 
take  steps  to  insure  the  teaching  of  our  alphabet  in 
the  Japanese  schools.  This  will  not  supersede  the 
characters  now. in  use,  which  are  an  adaptation  of 
Chinese  characters,  and  are  syllabic  ratlier  than 
alphabetic. 

The  British  government  has  ofi^ered  for  Jewish 
colonization  an  elevated  tract  of  land  extending  two 
hundred  miles  along  the  Uganda  railway. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  whose  failing  health 
caused  him  to  resign  the  premiership  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  in  July  of  last  year,  has  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three.  His  death  occurred  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  will  be  known  in  history  for  his 
great  influence  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire. 
The  Colombian  Senate  has  refused  to  ratify  in 
its  present  form  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  with  the 
L'nited  States. 

There  is  now  in  operation  in  Ireland  a  railway 
on  the  mono-rail  system.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  and  is  operated  by  steam.  The  engines 
and  carriages  are  slung  across  a  single  rail,  elevated 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  proposed 
to  build  an  electric  railway  from  Manchester  to 
Liverpool  of  the  same  type ;  and  the  light  carriages 
to  be  run  upon  it  are  expected  to  have  a  speed  of 
one  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
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The  present  session  i>i  ilic  DmnimDii  parlianuiii 
is  tile  liinj^est  on  record. 

An  opal  valued  at  S25o,tx)0  lias  been  found  in 
Australia.  If  successfully  cut,  it  will  make  a  jewel 
eight  inches  long  by  five  broad. 

Advices  trciiii  the  west  coast  of  Newfoinidland 
predict  much  hardship  during  the  coming  winter, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  fisheries,  which  has  been 
the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  Nine  hund- 
red immigrants  from  Newfoundland  came  to  Cana<la 
last  month,  and  more  will  follow. 

.Nearly  half  of  all  the  shipping  in  the  world  is 
owned  by  Great  Britain  and  lier  colonies,  including 
more  than  half  of  all  the  steam  tonnage. 

Marconi,  who  has  recently  returned  from  Europe, 
says  that  within  three  montlis  the  wireless  telegraph 
will  be  in  perfect  working  order  between  Cape 
Breton  and  England,  ready  to  receive  commercial 
messages. 

The  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  which 
has  just  concluded  its  meetings  in  Montreal,  was 
composed  of  548  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire.  Its  great  importance  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  discussions  on  matters  of  imperial  interest,  car- 
ried on  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  as  in  the  fact 
that  such  a  gathering  took  place  in  Canada ;  and 
the  desire  for  imperial  unity  was  seen  to  be  more 
ardent  among  Canadians,  if  possible,  than  among 
the  delegates  from  the  L'nited  Kingdom.  Love  for 
the  empire  was  the  ruling  sentiment;  and  no  one 
who  was  present  will  forget  tno  intense  fervor  with 
wiiich  the  great  gathering,  when  (MJter  expression 
was  too  weak,  joined  in  the  song,  "'(lod  Save  the 
King."  Among  the  events  that  are  moving  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  British  Em])ire.  this  fifth 
congress  of  llu-  boards  uf  trade  will  lia\c  its  phicc. 

The  Dominion  gcjvernment  has  sent  an  expedition 
to  Hudson  Bay  U.i  report  upon  the  possibilities  of 
shipping  grain  by  that  route  to  the  United  King- 
dom. It  is  thought  that  with  a  railway  to  Fort 
Churchill,  or  I'ort  Nelson,  it  would  be  possible  to 
begin  shipping  wheat  there  at  a  date  very  little  later 
than  the  opening  of  navigation  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Sujierior.  Modern  steamships  would  have  little  to 
fear  from  the  dangers  of  navigation  in  the  straits : 
and  the  distance  from  Port  Nelson  to  (jreat  Britain 
would  be  about  tlie  same  as  from  New  York. 

Eleven  thousand  men  from  the  eastern  ]iro\inces 
have  gone  to  helj)  in  harvesting  the  grain  in  the 
Northwest. 


I  inioy  reading  the  Review  very  much,  as  it  seems  to  be 
every  month  a  reminder  and  a  guide.  Its  treatment  of 
various  subjects  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  thoughtful 
and  tamest  ti-achcr.    Wishing  il  a  wide  circulation. 

Queens    County.    N.    B.  F.    R.    B. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

.\Ir.  Garnet  li.  Sedgewick,  11.  A.,  tUal.l  has  been  appoint- 
ed principal  of  the  Oxford.   X.   S..  schools. 


Miss   Janet    Ballanlyiie   lias  been   ajjpointed   principal   of 
ihe  Cape  D'Or,  Advocate.  N.  S..  Mhniil> 


Mr.   .\IcCanii  has  been  apixiinled  pruuiii.il  'il  the   l%lKni. 
N.   H.,  .Superior  school. 


.Mr.  11.  \.  Stranilierg  who  holds  tlie  position  of  princi- 
pal of  schools  in  the  town  of  New  Westminster,  B.  C, 
was  recently  on  a  visit  to  his  old  friends  and  birthplace 
in  Pictou  County.  Mr.  Slrambcrg  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leading  educationists  of  the  western  provinces. — Pictou 
Standard. 


Mr.   John   W .    McLeod  has   been   appninied   principal   of 
the  Stellarton,  N.  S.,  school. 


.Mr.  .\brani  Crunkhite  lias  taken  charge  of  the  Bristol,  N. 
I'j..  school,  and  .Mr  Perry  Hayward  nf  the  East  Florence- 
lille  school. 


The  Sydney,  C.  B.,  schi;ols  opened  .\ugust  J4lh.  with  36 
departments,  and  one  for  manual  training.  Mr.  F,  I.  Stew- 
•irt,  B.  A..  (Lond.)  is  the  principal.  The  enrolment  for  the 
l>ast  year  was  2,289,  with  126  high  .school  pupils.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  40  departments  will  be  in  ofcration  before  the 
close  of  the  current  school  year.  The  total  cost  of  the 
schools  for  the  present  calendar  year  is  $19,000,  an  average 
■  if  a  little  over  eight  dollars  for  each  pupil.  This  is  quite 
economical,  when  we  consider  the  cost  of  education  in 
other  places.  The  average  yearly  exjieiiditure  fnr  each 
fuhlic  school  pupil  in  the  United  Stales  is  $22. 


Mr.  B.  H.  Webb,  late  principal  of  the  Shediac  Superior 
School,  has  taken  the  school  at  St.  Martins,  and  is  succeed- 
ed by  Mr.  T.  J.  .^Ilen  of  Port  Elgin. 


Mr.  W.  L.  McDiarmid.  late  of  St.  Marlins,  has  accepted 
the  princip.nlship  of  one  of  the  St.  John  schools. 


.\lr.  \\  .  R.  .ilade,  i)rincipal  of  the  Oxford,  N.  S.,  schools, 
has  resigned  his  position  after  a  service  of  28  years,  21  of 
which  have  been  spent  in  Oxford,  and  will  take  a  well 
earned   rest. 


Mr.  J.  Simiiscin  Lord,  of  Deer  Island,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  (he  Kairvillc,  N.  B..  school. 


Mr.  .\aron  Perry,  M.  A.,  (.\cadia  and  Yale  University) 
and  Mr.  A,  Burton  Logic,  B.  A..  (V.  N.  B.)  have  been 
appointed  to  the  staflf  of  the  Woodstock  schools. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Herdman,  who  has  been  principal  of  the 
Trenton.  Pictou  Co.,  schools  for  the  last  two  years,  upon  his 
leaving  was  presented  with  a  gold  watch  and  an  address. 
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Last  term  Mr.  Herdman  was  presented  with  a  gold  chain 
by  the  scholars  of  his  department.  These  tokens  show  the 
esteem  in  which  he  has  been  held,  and  his  [opularity  and 
merits  as  a  teacher.  Mr.  Mclnnis  of  Yarmouth  succeeds 
Mr.  Herdman  as  principal  of  the  Trenton  schools,  with 
Miss  Mary  McKay,  Miss  Cassie  McKay,  Miss  x\lexa 
Sutherland  as  associate  teachers. 


Miss  Lillie  M.  Boak  and  Miss  Ina  Bentley  have  received 
appointments  on  the  Halifax  school  staflf. 

Mr.   John    S.    Smiley   has   been    chosen    principal    of  the 
Milford,  N.  1'...  schools  on  Mr.  W.  A.  Nelson's  resignation. 


Mr.  H.  E.  St.  Clair  of  St.  George,  has  been  apfointed  on 
tne  staflf  of  the  Milltown.  N.  B.,  schools. 


The  Teachers'  Institute  for  the  counties  of  Victoria  and 
Inverness,  with  the  teachers  of  C.  B.  and  Richmond,  admit- 
ted on  equal  terms,  will  be  held  at  Baddeck,  Sept.  24th, 
25th  and  26th.  .\fter  enrolment  and  a  business  meeting  on 
Wednesday,  24th,  a  scientific  excursion  will  be  made  to 
Marble  Mountain.  There  will  be  a  public  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  the  2Sth,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute, 
while  in  session,  are  looked  forward  to  with  interest.  The 
president  is  Inspector  MacKinnon,  r.nd  the  secretary,  J.  C. 
McDonald,  principal  of  the  Baddeck  schools. 


Mr.  P.  G.  Morehouse  has  been  apixiintod  piincip;]  of 
the  Pugwash,  N.  S.,  schools. 

Mr.  Peter  McLean  has  taken  charge  of  the  Dalhousie, 
N.  B.,  school  in  place  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Masterton. 

Mr.  Frederic  H.  Sexton,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  the  School  of  Min- 
ing, Dalhousie  University. 


King's  College,  Windsor,  the  oldest  seat  of  learning  in 
the  Atlantic  provinces,  will  open  October  3rd,  with  much 
better  prospects  for  usefulness  in  the  future  than  in  the 
near  fast.  Improved  sanitation  in  the  buildings,  an  enlarged 
faculty,  a  modern  course  of  study,  a  renewed  interest  in 
their  old  time  college  by  the  Church  of  England  denomina- 
tion, are  some  of  the  factors  that  will  mark  the  life  of 
Kings  for  1904  and  onward. 


Mr,   J.   S.  Leighton,  nf  Tnuvi,  has  been  appointed  prin- 
cipal   I  if    the    T)igby.    N.    S..    Academy. 


The  Nctherwood  School  fnr  .yirK  ;it  Rothesay.  X.  P... 
will  open  on  the  15th  Sept.,  under  the  principalship  of 
Mrs.  J.  Simeon  Armstrong,  Miss  E.  R.  Pitcher  and  Mis? 
S.  B.  Ganong.  The  delightful  situation,  the  competent 
.staflf  of  instructors  and  the  influence  of  ilu-  hnme  life  at 
Netherwoiid  make  it  an  ide:!  iilace  fur  the  education  of 
girls. 


Roy    l''ullert(in.    P..    A.,    has    charge    of    the    Port     Elgin 
Sufcrior  School,  Westmorland  County,  this  term. 


l\ir.   Matthew   G.   Duflfy  has  been  appointed  principal   of 
the   Pctitcodiac,  N.   B.,   Superior  school. 


Mr    M.  McCutcheon  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Newman   Street   school,   St.   John. 


The   P.   E.   I.   Teachers'  Association  will  meet   at   Char- 
lottetown,  September  23rd,  24th  and  2Sth. 


Amherst  Nci^'s:  A  decided  short.'.ge  of  school  teachers 
is  reported  in  this  county.  There  are  practically  no  male 
teachers  to  be  found  to  take  charge  of  the  graded  schools 
of  the  district. 


The  New  Brunswick  Xormal  School  opened  on  Wednes- 
day, September  2nd,  with  an  attendance  of  over  250.  one  of 
the  largest  in  its  history. 


The  Nova   Scotia   Nonnal   School  will  open  ou  the  first 
Wednesday   in    October. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

Sir  H'tiller  Scotl's  Qlentin  Durw-\kd.     Abridged  Edition 

for  Schools.     Illustrated.     Cloth.     Price  is.  6d.     Mac- 

millan  &  Company,  London  and  New    iork. 

This  fine  story  is  presented  in  an  attractive  form.     Both 

type   and   illustrations   are   excellent,   and   the   introduction 

and  notes  helpful  to  the  reader. 


A  School  Geometry.    Part  III.    By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.  A.,  and 
F.  H.  Stevens,  M.  A.     Cloth.     Price  is.     Macmillan  & 
Company,   London   and  New   York. 
This  is  the  third  instahnent  of  a  complete  school  geom- 
etry, founded  on  principles  of  a  practical  and  experimental 
character.     Part  III  deals  with  circles,  containing  the  sub- 
stance of  Euclid's  book  III  and  part  of  book  lY. 


Longfellow's  The  Song  of  Hiaw-.\th.\.     Edited  by  H.  B. 
Cotterill,   JNI.  A.     Cloth.     Price    is.  6d.     Macmillan   & 
Company.  London  and  New  York. 
This  little  book  places  before  English  readers  Longfel- 
low's   Song   of   Hiawatha,    with    a    sketch    of   the    author, 
remarks  on  Hiawatha,  notes,  and  a  vocabulary  of  Indian 
terms  and  their  meanin.gs. 


Witdcnbruclis    D.\s    Edle    Blut.      Edited    by    Otto    Siep- 
man.     Cloth.     Price  2s.     Macmillan  &  Coinpany.  Lon- 
don. 
This   is  a   sketch  of  German  life,   charmingly  drawn  by 
one  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the  time.     The  notes  and 
vocr.luilary  are  very  full,  and  words  and  phrases,  idioms  anil 
English  passages  for  translation  in  German  are  given   for 
the  student. 


Desi  Kii'TiVE  CHE^tisTKV.     By     Lvmaii     C.     Newell.     Ph.D. 

(Johns    Hopkins).    Instructor   in    Chemi.stry   at    State 

Normal    School.    Lowell,    luass.      Cloth.      59S    pages. 

$1.20.     D.   C.   Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

Part  I  of  this  hook  contains  a  well-written  account  of  the 

chemical    and    jibysical    properties    of   the   princifal    metals 
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If  you  arc  a  tntal  abstainer  this  compaiu'  will 
offer  you  advaiitaj^'cs  which  no  other  man  can 
f,n't  aiul  which  no  othi'r  coni|)any  can  offer.  We 
know  that  we  can  show  you  how  to  make  money 
out  of  your  abstinence. 

Send  us  a  card  stating  jour  age  next  birthday 
and  we  will  send  you  some  information  which 
we  are  sure  will  interest  vou 
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Write  to— 

JNO.   M.    LYONS, 
Oeneral  Pa-sst-nKer  and  Ticljet  Agent, 
Sloncton. 


and  non-metals,  and  of  the  preparation  and  applicaliun 
of  their  most  useful  compounds.  A  valuable  feature  is  the 
set  of  e.xercises  and  mathematical  problems  which  follows 
each  chapter.  Part  II  gives  a  wcU-seleclcd  course  of  ex- 
periments with  suggestive  questions. 


second    hook,    which    presents    the    essentials    of    English 
graniiiiar  in  a  very  simple  and  suggestive  way. 


Agriculture  for  Beginners.    By  C.  W.  Burkett,  Professor 

of  Agriculture;   F.  L.   Stevens,   Professor  of  Biology, 

and    D.    H.    Hill,    Professor   of   English   in   the   North 

Carolina   College   of   Agriculture   and   Mechanic   Arts. 

i2mo.      Cloth,    .\ii-f267    pages.       Illustrated.      Mailing 

price  85  cents.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

The  authors  have  prepared  this  little  book  in  the  belief 

that  there  is  no  line  of  separation  between  the  science  of 

agriculture  and  the  fractica!   art  of  agriculture,  and   that 

the  subject  is  eminently  teachable.     The  text  will  help  to 

open  the  eyes  of  young  people  in  our  rural  schools  to  the 

fact    that    successful    farming    depends    upon    two    things : 

Knowing    the    fundamental    principles    of    husbandry,    and 

working   in   harmony   with   these  principles.     The   book   is 

profusely    aiul    handsimu-ly    illustrated,    well    printed,    and 

worthy  of  attention   by  the   IcMchers   and   ^^udeIlts  of  rural 

schools. 


The  Si'Ir.m.  Course  in  Enclisii.     By  T.  G.  Harris,  Prin- 
cipal of  State  Normal  School  at  San   Marcos,  Texas. 
Book   1.     Boards.     174  pages.     Illustrated.     Price,  30 
cents.     Book  II.     Boards.     320  pages.     Price  $0  cents. 
D.  C.   Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  Spiral   Course  in  English  begins  with  the  study  of 
the   sentence  and  emphasizes  technical   grammar  from  the 
first,  presenting  language  End  grammar  in  close  connection 
throughout    the   course.     The   elements   of   the   sentence — 
words,  phrases  and  clauses — are  treated  as  organs  perform- 
ing specific  fmictions  in  the  expression  of  thought,  and  arc 
studied   in   the  perfonnance  of  these   functions  and  not  as 
separate,  isolated  structures. 


TiiF.  .School  Course  in   English.     By  Edward  A.  /Mien, 
Professor   of   English   in    University  of   Missouri,  and 
William    J.    Hawkins.    Principal    of   Ci)luml)ia    School, 
St.    Louis,      liook    I.      .-V    Practical    Language    Book. 
Cloth.     170  pages.     Illustrated.     Price  35  cents.     Book 
II.    .\  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.    Cloth.    156 
pages.      Introduction   price,  50  cents.     D.   C.   Heath  & 
Co..  Boston. 
In  the  Allen-Hawkins  series  the   first  hook  begins  with 
the    inductive    study    of    literature    and    composition,    and 
and  devotes  its  attention  chictly  to  the  rhetorical  and  con- 
structive study  of  language,  thus  meeting  the  newer  demand 
for   an   arprecialive  and    interpretative   reading   and   study 
before   the   analytical    processes  are   begun.     Training  and 
practice  in  composition  and  the  study  of  technical  grammar 
come   later    in    the   course,   and   are   provided    for    by    the 


L.\Nc.iAGE  Lessons  from  Liter.\ture.     Book  I.     By  .Mice 

Wciod worth    Cooley.     Cloth.      Pages   200.     Tthislrated. 

Iloughlon.  Mifflin  &  Company.  Boston. 

The  principles   tmderlying  the  first  book  of  a   language 

series  are:  That  a  child  has  something  worthy  to  say  of  the 

life  about  him;  that  he  should  say  that  and  not  something 

he  has  not  thought :   that  literature  dignifies  his  life  and 

bis  lan.gMage;  and  that  exercises  ;;re  (he  readiest  means  of 

le:iohiiig  the  correct  use  of  language.    The  product  of  these 

principles   reduced  to   practice  is  a   book  attractive   in   its 

make   up.  with   simple  and  vivid   illustrations  of  some  of 

the  brightest   gems  in  literature,  and  keeping  natural  and 

correct  expression  constantly  in  view. 


SEPTEMBER  MAGAZINES. 

Rev.  Lyman  .Abbott  opens  the  September  Atlantic  with 
an  able  and  suggestive  article  on  Why  Women  do  not 
\\  ish  the  Suffrage,  an  altitude  which  he  claims  results 
mil  from  any  inferiority  of  woman  to  man.  but  from  her 
essential  difference,  bodily  and  mentally.  Herbert  W. 
Horwill    follows    with,  a    paper    on    the    question    of    The 
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A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


By  G.  U.  HAY. 
For  Use  in  Public  Schools.  * 


Price,  40  Cents. 


The  Aira. 

The  author  states  that  "  In  prepar- 
ing this  little  History  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  aim  has  been  ...  to 
create  an  interest  not  only  among 
children,  but  among  grown  people,  in 
the  natural  features,  the  people  and 
events  of  this  Province." 


The  Cla-ims. 

The  book  is  a  credit  to  the  book- 
maker's art.  Replete  with  illustrations 
which  illuminate  the  te.xt.  Instructive, 
interesting  and  accurate.  The  language 
used  is  simple  and  natural,  and  the  nar- 
rative is  of  absorbing  interest.  This 
text-book  fills  a  gap  in  the  sequence  of 
history  teaching  in  Public  Schools. 


W.  J.  GAGE  dc  CO.,  Limited, 


Publishers. 


Toronto,  Ontario. 


MAPS,  GLOBES 
AND  SCHOOL 
'VSUPPLIES.V' 


Our  New  Catalogue  may  be    had   for    the 

^=^^=:^=z  Asking.  =^=^==^ 


We  now   have    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 

==^^==^^  HOWARD  VINCENT  ==^=^^^^= 

MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE, 

Send  for   small  fac-simile  reproduction   of   same. 

KINDERGAKTEN    MATERIAL    ^J-^^-'^' 


THE  STEINBERCER,  HENDRY  CO., 

37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST.      -      -     TORONTO,  ONT. 


BiIiIl-  in  Public  Schools,  and  he  discusses  as  pertaining 
thereto  the  increasing  and  generally  acknowledged  Bibli- 
cal ignorance  of  the  rising  generation.  Other  valuable 
and  readable  papers  are  Indifferentism,  An  Educated 
Wage-Earner,  Of  Girls  in  a  Canadian  College,  by  A.  Mac- 

Mcchan The  editor  of  The  Canadian  Maiiachw  in  the 

September  number  eomrlains  that  Canadian  writers  are 
prone  to  be  scholarly  and  dull,  'the  accusation  is  perhaps 
true,  as  Canada  has  produced  only  one  notable  humorist. 
Aside  from  the  particular  merits  of  style  and  brightness, 
the  chief  article  of  the  issue  is  Preferential  Trade  in  It; 
Relation   to  Canada  and   the   Empire,  by  Ihc  ilon.   G.  W. 


Ross.  Among  the  short  stories  Duncan  Campbell  Scott's 
'I'he  Winning  of  Marie-Louise,  stands  first.  Mr.  Scott 
pays  the  French  Canadian  a  high  compliment  in  this  tale. 
.  ..  .The  art  of  conversation  is  a  most  desirable  acquisition. 
Although  there  are  no  rules  by  which  one  can  become  a 
brilliant  talker,  everyone  can  develop  what  talent  he  may 
possess.  There  are  certain  consideratiotis  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  cultivating  conversational  powers.  The  requisites 
for  agreeable  conversation  are  dwelt  upon  in  a  paper  in 
The  Delinealor  for  Sertember,  which  will  be  a  distinct  aid 
to  any  one  vvi--hing  tn  iniprnve  his  accnniplislimcnts  in  this 
regard. 
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EvKRv  toaclicr  should  liavc  a  coin-  of  the  Ri:\ii;\\ 
for  her  own  schoolroom,  and  jjreserve  the  numbers 
for  bindint;-  and  future  use. 


W'v.  have  received  from  the  Cosmos  Picture  Com- 
pany, of  Xevv  \'ork.  beautiful  sets  of  ])ictures  that 
are  desig^ied  to  make  the  interior  of  schoolrootus 
more  attractive. 


Tur,  Milltown.  X.  Pi.,  schools  have  been  makinfj 
for  some  years  past  the  hitjhest  average  of  anv 
schools  in  the  province,  'i'his  is  an  object-lesson 
to  other  sections. 


TiiiKiv-rwo  pa}.;cs  to  this  number,  and  ycl  two 
important  articles  are  held  over.  The  RicviKW 
deals  with  many  phases  of  educational  work. 
Our  contributors  should  be  as  concise  as  possible. 


TiiK  series  of  lessons  be^ain  in  this  number  on 
geology  and  mineralogy  by  Mr.  L.  .\.  DeW'olfe  will 
be  found  valuable  aids  to  teachers  on  these  subjects. 
.\lr.  DeW'olfe  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  (luestions 
as  to  books  and  appliances  that  may  be  needed  to 
make  these  lessons  more  effective. 


.\li<.  (iKo.  R.  P.ARKiN.  the  Rhodes  scholarship 
commissioner,  writes  to  the  Rk\ii:w  from  Capetown, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  a  South  .\frican  paper  which 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  teachers'  conventifni  held 
there.  Much  the  same  questions  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  there  as  here.  Mr.  E.  B.  Sargant. 
director  of  education,  in  an  admirable  address  out- 
lines a  scheme  for  the  federation  of  the  emp're  on 
iducational  lines,  and  with  that  end  in  view  proposes 
a  .National  Teachers"  Convention. 


TiiK  teachers  in  these  j)rovinces  are  organizing 
for  better  work  and  for  a  more  effective  recognition 
ill  regard  to  salaries.  .\lbert  County,  in  New 
Pirunswick,  was  the  first  to  set  the  examjile.  and 
ihe  other  counties  in  the  province  are  ff)llowing  that 
exami)k'.  ihe  most  vital  (piestion  before  the  Prince 
I'.dw.'iril  Island  convention  was  the  proposed  federa- 
tion of  teachers.  The  Xova  .Scotia  .\ssocialion 
recently  decided  to  ask  the  government  to  go  into 
the  whole  (|uest:on  of  finances  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion and  devise  means  by  which  teachers  will  re- 
ceive fixed  stated  salaries.  Good  teachers,  good 
schools,  are  everywhere  being  called  for.  and  why 
not  good,  living  salaries?  We  cannot  get  and  keep 
good  teachers  without  paying  an  adefpiate  remun- 
eration. The  latter  is,  or  should  be.  the  measure 
of  ])opular  a|)preciation  for  the  faithful  teacher's 
services.  If  d'strict  school  boards  are  too  benighted 
or  too  mean  to  i)ay  what  is  right,  let  the  government 
take  up  the  matter,  and  compel  trustees  to  pay  better 
salaries.  This  is  done  in  P>riti.sh  Columbia,  where 
it  is  ])rovided  that  no  salary  less  than  .S50  a  monlli 
lie  paid  to  a  teacher. 
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School  Gardens. 


The  educational  advantages  of  the  school  garden 
are  many.  liesides  affording  material  and  oppor- 
tunity for  nature-study  it  gives  a  practical  direction 
to  agriculture.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  young 
people  interested  in  the  school  garden  will  take  a 
greater  interest  in  the  home  garden.  The  wise  father 
and  mother  will  encourage  this  interest  as  their  chil- 
dren grow  up,  by  giving  them  a  piece  of  land  to  cul- 
tivate for  themselves  and  allowing  them  to  use  the 
profits  arising  from  it.  The  experiment  might  jjrac- 
tically  decide  whether  a  boy  or  girl  had  an  inclination 
for  farming;  if  so  that  inclination  should  be  encour- 
aged, and  many  farmers  sons  and  daughters  thus  be 
led  to  choose  a  health}',  independent  life  in  the 
country  instead  of  crowding  narrow,  unwholesome 
quarters  in  cities,  or  breathing  the  stifled  air  of  close 
rooms  and  factories. 

The  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  flowers,  shrubberv 
and  trees  is  not  an  unimportant  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  and  girls.  The  child  that  goes  from 
a  home  wdiere  some  attempt  is  made  at  adorning 
the  grounds  with  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers,  can- 
not find  congenial  surrounilings  in  the  bare  rooms 
and  still  barer  exteriors  of  most  of  the  countrv 
schoolhouses. 

Again,  if  there  is  a  neat  and  well-kept  schoolroom, 
a  well-kept  garden  or  lawn  in  front  of  the  school- 
house,  the  child  from  a  home  not  provided  with 
these  simple  evidences  of  taste  and  comfort  will 
soon  carry  out  a  successful  agitation  to  have  the 
home  surroundings  imprftved. 

Professor  H.  W.  Smith,  of  Truro,  in  the  course 
of  an  admirable  address  at  ISaddecjv,  showed  that 
school  gardens  mav  be  ke])t  uji  anvwhere  on  a 
sini|)le  and  inexpensive  scale.  It  is  not  necessary 
lo  buy  the  land  mir  to  have  large  gardens.  .\n 
eighth  iir  a  tenth  of  an  acre  is  quite  sufficient. 
Usuallv  this  may  be  had  from  a  resident  adjoining 
the  school  grounds,  and  he  will  care  for  the  garden 
during  the  summer  vacation,  and  receive  his  pav  n 
"  shares  "  of  the  products.  He  had  known  of 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  that  had  been 
made  on  this  basis.  The  object  should  not  be  to 
grow  vegetables  of  large  size,  but  to  see  how  great 
a  variety  of  useful  ])lants  could  be  produced,  and  to 
calculate  the  yield  jier  acre  of  each  kind.  This 
would  be  an  object  lesson  to  farmers,  who  would 
not  be  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  results.  The 
expense  of  such  a  garden,  for  seeds  and  implements, 


■  would  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  dollars  a 
year. 

A  grass  plot  in  the  middle  and  a  background  to 
the  garden  of  small  shrubbery,  fronted  with  a  bank 
of  ferns,  violets  and  other  wild  flowers,  would  add 
to  its  usefulness  and  attractiveness.  This  in  season. 
In  the  schoolroom  there  may  be  kept  a  garden  all 
the  year  round — pitcher-plants,  violets  ( which  will 
bloom  in  winter),  ferns,  dwarf  evergreen  trees 
(which  are  very  ornamental),  the  red  berries  of  the 
Canadian  Holly  (Ilex),  etc., — all  these  may  be  kept 
in  shallow  plates  surrounded  with  moss. 

Can  teachers  resist  the  temptation  to  have  gardens 
like  these  ? 


An  Experiment  in  Musical  Education. 


There  is  being  tried  in  North  Sydney,  N.  S.,  an 
experiment  which,  as  Superintendent  MacKay  says, 
is  an  object  lesson  to  all  the  provinces.  Every  pupil 
from  grade  two  upwartl  in  the  schools  of  that  town 
receives  instruction  in  vocal  music  as  a  part  of 
public  education.  The  total  cost  to  each  pupil,  in- 
cluding music,  is  fifty  cents  a  year.  The  onlv 
equipment  in  the  line  of  instruments  is  a  twenty- 
five  cent  tuning  fork  ;  but  behind  it  is  a  teacher  of 
wide  experience,  undoubted  capacity,  and  with  the 
best  training. 

In  ( )ctober  last,  Mr.  C.  L.  Chisholm  was  engaged 
by  the  school  board  of  North  Sydney  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  system  known  as  the  "  Educational 
Music  Course,"  used  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  United  States.  At  the  outset  all  voices 
were  tested,  the  bad  voices  recorded, their  owners 
put  by  themselves,  and  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
theory  work,  but  not  in  the  singing.  Later,  these 
were  tested  again,  when  many  were  found  to  have 
unconsciously  discovered  their  ears  and  their  voices 
through  hearing  the  good  voices  under  training. 
Three-fifths  of  the  "  bad  voices  "  were  recovered 
during  the  year,  and  of  the  remainder,  tests  will  be 
made  during  this  year  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope 
of  making  a  singer  of  the  owner  of  the  voice. 

Not  only  are  the  eleven  hundred  school  children 
of  the  town  and  their  parents  enthusiastic  over  this 
new  experiment  in  musical  education,  but  Principal 
Crcelman,  with  his  stafT  of  teachers  and  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph's  school,  are  giving  it  their  cordial 
support,  and  are  being  trained  by  Mr.  Chisholm  to 
carry  on  the  work  in  the  future.     The  examination 
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(hat  was  lu-lil  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  wiiat  cat!  he  done  in  a  short  time  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  vocal  music  hy  a  trained 
and  accoini)lished  teacher. 

Mr.  Chisholm  lias  hail  nine  years"  training  in  the 
best  schools  of  I'.oston  and  Europe,  and  the  cxjieri- 
ence  of  eleven  years  of  private  teaching  in  three 
different  conservatories.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  benefits  of  the  proper  cidtivation  of  children's 
voices,  the  pleasure  antl  refinement  that  this  will 
bring  to  thousands  of  homes,  and  the  laying  a  gof)d 
foundation  for  a  further  musical  course.  "  \Vh:it 
this  country  requires  to-day  in  musical  education," 
he  pointedly  declares,  "  is  more  tuning  forks  and 
fewer  pianos.'' 

What  is  being  done  tor  l!u'  Xortli  Sydney  school 
children  should  he  done  for  every  child  in  thesv 
provinces. 


Comments  on  Things  Seen  and  Heard. 

Bv  The  Editor. 

Some  one  was  talking  the  other  day  at  an  insti- 
tute about  genius  as  if  it  was  an  inborn  (|uality. 
Perhaps  it  is.  lUit  it  has  been  defined  as  the  capacity 
to  do  hard  work.  To  do  ins|)iring  work  there  must 
I)e  occasional  perspiring. 

.\  teacher  said  at  an  institute  in  my  bearing : 
■■  Tiiere  is  too  much  talking  '  over  the  heads  '  of  tlu' 
common  school  teacher.  We  want  to  know  how 
to  do  things."  It  is  the  great  object  of  the  county 
or  district  institutes  to  make  things  clearer  to  the 
voung  teacher.  To  do  this  there  should  be  fewer 
papers  ami  more  teaching  and  di.scussion.  Many 
fine  things  are  said  about  nature-study,  but  what  the 
average  teacher  wants  is  to  see  how  this  subject  may 
lie  lu'st  ])resente(l  to  a  class  of  childrt-n.  We  want 
more  r)f  the  manual  training  idea  in  the  instituli's  ; 
to  stand  up  before  classes  of  children  and  Iracli 
historv.  literalure,  spelling,  reading,  writing.  ( iram- 
mar,  arithmetic  and  geography  might  take  a  rest  for 
a  while:  as  these  are  the  favorite  subjects  of  class- 
work  before  .-ni  institute,  .\nntlier  Word:  1  .el  llle 
executives  of  our  institutes  secure  for  this  work  the 
teachers  who  have  had  marked  success  in  teaching 
certain  subjects. 

It  has  always  been  an  unfailing  source  of  enter- 
tainment to  me  while  travelling  through  remote 
districts  to  note  what  ditTerent  ideas  people  have  of 
clistance   and   of  common   wayside  objects;    and — 


what  is  not  entertaining — to  ask  questions  about 
past  local  events  or  the  meaning  of  names  of  |)laces 
and  have  a  blank  "  I  dunno "  returned,  or  what 
is  worse,  a  wrong  or  mislea<ling  answer.  I  low  may 
accurate  knowleilge  take  the  place  of  vague  uncer- 
tainty (jr  ignorance!'  Do  teachers  realize  how  fas- 
cinating it  would  be  for  their  |)U|)ils  to  measure  th,; 
distances  along  the  roails  which  they  walk  over 
every  day,  to  know  the  coinmon  wild  flowers,  trees, 
birds,  small  animals,  by  the  wayside?  To  know 
something  of  the  past  history  of  their  native  place, 
the  oldest  families  and  buildings,  the  meaning  of 
place-names?  To  know  the  heights  of  the  hills,  tlie 
length  of  streams,  the  areas  of  fields  and  lakes  near 
bv  ?  What  an  interest  this  investigation  would  give 
to  their  dailv  life,  and  how  much  more  they  woukl 
think  of  their  liome  surroundings!  Children  are 
eager  to  commimicate :  and  conversation  will  be 
stimulated  at  the  fireside  or  at  meal-time  with  every 
fresh  accession  to  their  knowledge.  What  a  cure 
for  meaningless  gossip  or  moody  silence! 

Is  there  a  decav  of  sociability  in  families  in  the 
rural  homes  to-day  ?  How  many  of  us  remember 
the  old-fashioned  fire]jlace,  with  its  blazing  logs,  far 
more  inviting  than  outside  attractions?  The  genial 
blaze  brought  out  the  story,  and  jokes  and  laughter 
enlivened  the  fireside  circle.  Close  stoves  and  fur- 
nace-heated houses  have  done  more  than  we  dream 
of  to  make  jieople  moody  and  young  people  di.scon- 
lented  with  Uieir  homes. 

.A  speaker  at  the  public  educational  meeting  at 
.Sussex  a  few  evenings  ago  connuented  on  the  fad 
that  few  people  read  anything  but  news])ai)ers.  ,  This 
done,  they  sit  round,  or  walk  aindessly  aboiU.  talk 
ml  luiKScani  about  the  weather,  whillle  and  exjjec- 
torate  (if  thev  are  men  or  boys).  btU  they  do  not 
read,  even  though  the  best  bo()ks  may  be  had  for 
lillle  more  than  the  asking.  Why  is  this'  .\h, 
why  ? 

While  at  I'.addeck  the  other  day,  that  beautiful 
little  town  on  the  Uras  d'(  )r  Lakes,  I  dro]>ped  into 
the  ])ublic  library.  The  building  had  an  unpainled 
weather-beaten  exterior,  but  how  cosy  and  inviting 
inside!  The  books  were  daintily  arranged  as  they 
would  be  in  a  cultured  home.  There  were  alcoves 
and  reces.ses  curtained  off,  into  which  one  might 
retire  to  read  a  favorite  author.  How  tempting  to 
sit  down  by  a  window  and  read  Frank  Holies'  "l-"'rom 
r.lomidon  to  .Smoky"  with  many  of  the  scenes  be- 
fore vou  which  this  lover  of  nature  has  .so  charm- 
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ingly  described.  And  when  I  coukl  not  finish  the 
book  for  want  of  time  (my  third  reading  of  it,  I 
think),  the  Hbrarian  bade  me  bring  it  home  and  re- 
turn it  at  my  leisure.  But  I  made  a  point  of  finish- 
ing the  book  before  leaving  town.  I  have  always 
been  so  well  treated  by  librarians  and  other  book 
people  that  I  dread  the  slightest  approach  to  im- 
posing on  their  good  nature. 

The  point  I  intended  to  make  in  the  last  few 
paragraphs  is  (  will  the  reader  pardon  my  explain- 
ing it?)  that  books  and  homes  (and  schools)  are 
not  made  inviting  enough.  Our  boys  and  girls  need 
to  be  taught  the  comjjanionship  that  is  to  be  found 
in  good  books  and  in  natural  scenery ;  they  need  the 
wholesome  social  element  which  is  rareh  found  in 
country  places.  They  seek  the  city  with  its  attrac- 
tions, or  they  find  their  way  to  other  countries.  The 
enchanting  scenery  around  the  Bras  d'Or  Lakes  may 
draw  many  tourists  thither,  but  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  the  Cape  Breton  youth  at  home.  The 
scanty  husbandry,  poorly  tilled  farms  and  sparsely 
settled  country,  are  not  attractive  to  the  youth ; 
and  this  may  be  said  of  many  other  sections  of  these 
provinces. 

I  was  not  prepared  for  the  statements  I  heard 
about  the  unproductiveness  and  backward  state  of 
agriculture  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm,  garden  and  dairy  are  supplied  to 
such  large  manufacturing  and  mining  centres  as  the 
Sydneys  from  outside — chiefly  from  Prince  Edw-ard 
Island.  The  milk  which  supplies  the  town  of  Syd- 
ney, so  a  fellow  traveller  assured  me,  is  brought 
daily  from  Colchester  Count} — 260  miles  awav. 
And  yet  much  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  fer- 
tile and  should  supply  the  needs  of  its  inhabitants, 
with  something  left  over  for  the  outside  world.  But 
other  places  and  other  pursuits  aflford  more  remun- 
erative employment  and  greater  advantages  than  the 
hillsides  of  Cape  Breton ;  and  the  fortunes  that 
await  the  skilled  agriculturist  are  still  hidden  in  the 
soil. 


Eng-lish  Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades. 


By  Ele.\nor  Robinson. 


The  song  birds  leave  us  at  the  summer's  close, 
(  )nl\-  the  empty  nests  are  left  behind. 

—H.  W.  Loni:fcUow. 


"Yes,"  said  the  student  of  digestive  economics, 
"  there  is  one  part  of  the  doughnut  that  wouldn't 
give  you  dyspe])sia." 

"  .Xnd  what  i)art  is  that?"  we  ask  in  astonish- 
ment. 

■■  The  h(.)le  in  llie  middle."  —  l^al/iinorc  .1  iiwricaii 


I  drew  attention  in  my  last  paper  to  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  children  cannot  enjoy,  or  be  interested 
in  what  they  do  not  fully  understand.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  Autobiography  %Ayi:  "I  derived  a  great 
deal  of  curious  information  from  George  Constable, 
both  at  this  early  period  (his  eighth  year)  and  after- 
wards. He  was  the  first  person  who  told  me  about 
Falstaff  and  Hotspur,  and  other  characters  in  Shake- 
speare. What  idea  I  annexed  to  them,  I  know  not; 
hut  I  nmst  have  annexed  some,  for  I  remember  quite 
\yell  being  interested  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  I 
rather  suspect  that  children  derive  impulses  of  a 
powerful  and  important  kind  in  hearing  things 
\\hich  they  cannot  entirely  comprehend ;  and  there- 
fore, to  write  doivn  to  children's  understanding  is  a 
mistake ;  set  them  on  the  scent,  and  let  them  puzzle 
it  out." 

It  is  plain  that  Scott  is  speaking  here  of  really 
great  literature ;  and  it  is  great  literature  that  we  can 
trust  to  take  its  hold  upon  the  child's  mind,  without 
too  nnich  interference  from  us.  But  among  the 
selections  in  our  school  reading  books,  there  are 
many  that  cannot  be  classed  as  literature  at  all. 
There  are  prose  extracts,  for  example,  that  have  been 
chosen,  not  to  give  pleasure  by  their  beauty,  for  they 
have  no  beauty,  but  to  convey  certain  useful  infor- 
mation, or  moral  lesson.  In  relation  to  a  piece  of 
literature,  we  may  compare  them  to  maps,  or  dia- 
grams in  relation  to  a  great  picture.  They  have  their 
uses,  just  as  a  map  has ;  we  may  even  admire  their 
f^t^ocs  for  their  iise,  ns  we  admire  the  accuracy  and 
neatness  of  a  map.  But  when  we  have  received  the 
information  they  have  to  give  us,  they  are  exhausted  ; 
,,.,.  bnyo  pn  fiirtber  ns<=  for  them  ;  whereas,  as  I  said 
before,  a  bit  of  true  literature  is  inexhaustible.  It 
would  be  an  encouragement  to  inattention  and  care- 
lessness to  let  such  an  extract  as  "The  Stolen  Peach- 
es," or  "A  Far  Distant  Comitry,"  in  N.  B.  Reader 
No.  .^,  or  ".\x  Grinding,"  or  "The  Soldier's  Re- 
prieve," in  No.  4,  be  left  without  thorough  under- 
stnnding.  because  there  is  nothing  in  them  beyond 
the  easv  comprehension  of  an  ordinary  child.  But 
take  "The  Death  of  Nelson,"  from  Southey.  Here 
we  have  a  narrative  written  with  such  force  and 
beauty  as  to  raise  it  into  the  rank  of  literature.  We 
rnn  read  it  for  the  tenth  time  with  greater  pleasure 
than  we  feel  on  a  first  reading.  The  teacher  should 
Know  the  book  from  whicli  the  extract  comes,  (one 
of  the  really  great  biographies  in  our  language)  an^ 
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siiould  be  able  tu  analy/.i'  tin-  ift'ici  it  produces  on 
tlie  reader,  and  to  trace  it  to  tlie  causes.  Note  the 
great  siini)licity  of  language,  the  short  ihrect  sen- 
tences, the  use  of  contrast,  e.g.  in  "From  this  ship, 
which  he  had  tluis  twice  spared,  he  received  his 
death."  "Had  Ik-  hut  concealed  tliose  badges  of 
honour  from  the  enemy."  The  children  should  tell 
what  characteristics  of  Xelson  are  brought  out,  and 
liow,  ami  an  interesting  coiui)arison  may  be  madi- 
with  Parkman's  "Wolfe  and  Montcalm." 

A  curious  e.\am])le  of  what  Scoit  condenms,  the 
"writing  down"  to  children,  which  also  serves  to 
show  how  a  beautiful  narrative  may  have  most  of 
its  beauty  extracted  from  it,  is  found  in  the  "History 
of  Joseph,"  in  X.  B.  Reader,  Xo.  3.  I  should  like  to 
experiment  with  a  class  of  the  youngest  children 
that  could  read  this  piece,  by  .setting  them  to  read  it, 
and  then  to  read  the  story  from  the  Old  Testament, 
(and  by  the  way,  the  secoufl  reading  slmulil  he  ihmv. 
n(Jt  "verse  about,"  l)ut  in  i)aragraphs)  ;  then  1  sluiuld 
ask  them  which  they  liked  best,  and  I  should  be 
tolerably  sure  of  the  answer.  The  same  amount  of 
information  is  given  us  in  the  reader  as  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  Init.  except  where  direct  (|uotati()n  is 
used,  the  literary  (|uality  has  disappeared.  The 
llislory  says:  "He  then,  giving  full  vent  to  his  emo- 
tions, weeps  aloud,  saying  as  soon  as  he  can  find 
utterance,  "I  am   Iose])h  :  doth  my  father  yet  live?" 

Confounded  at  this  declaration  they  can  make  no 
answer.  He  bids  them  draw  near  to  liim.  and  then. 
in  a  tone  of  the  kindest  at'fecli(jn,  tells  them  that  he 
is  indeed  Joseph,  whom  they  .sold  into  PIgypt."  Com- 
])are  the  original :  ".\nd  he  wept  aloud  ;  and  the 
Egy]itians  anfl  the  house  of  Pharaoh  heard.  .\nd 
Joseph  said  imto  his  brethren,  I  am  Joseph,  doth  my 
father  yet  live?  .And  his  brethren  could  not  answ-er 
him  ;  for  they  were  troubled  at  his  presence.  .\nd 
Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  come  near  to  me.  I 
pray  you.  .Vnd  they  came  near.  v\nd  he  said,  T  am 
Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egy|)t." 
Truly,  there  are  more  reasons  than  one  for  deep 
regret  over  the  ignorance  of  the  Bible  among  the 
present   generation. 


.■\  fitting  poem  to  study  at  this  time  of  vear  is 
Bryant's  To  the  Fri)i<;cd  Gentian. 

■■'riinu  l)lossoiii.  l)rii{lit   will  .-11111111111  (low, 
.'Kiid  coloured   willi   the  lie.ivcii's  iiwii  1)Iik-, 
That  opctiest   when  the  quiet   MkIu 
Siiccecd.'i  the  keen  and  frosty  iiij;ht : 

Thou  conicst  not,  when  violets  lean 

O'er  wandering  lirooks  and  springs  unseen. 

Or  colnnihincs,  in  purple  dressed. 

Nod  o'er  the  grouiid-hird's  hidden  nest. 


Thou  waitesl  lale  and  cmii'st  alone, 
When  woods  are  bare,  and  birds  arc  flown, 
.\nd  frosts  and  shortening  d.iys  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end ; 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky; 
I'.lue— blue,  as  that  sky  let  fall 
.\   llower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

W  illiam  Cullen  Bryant  (  1794-1878)  grew-  Up 
among  the  hills  in  Western  Massachusetts;  there  he 
learned  that  love  of  nature  that  breathes  through 
many  of  his  verses.  This  is  one  of  the  nature  ixjcms 
that  simply  aims,  by  a  vivi<l  description  of  natural 
scenes  to  share  the  poet's  jileasure  in  them  with  his 
readers.  The  scene  is  described  for  its  own  sake; 
there  is  no  human  action  to  which  it  forms  a  back- 
ground: and  no  reflections  rising  from  it  or  moral 
suggested  bv  it  are  recorded.  Wordsw-orth's  "Dai- 
fodiis"  is  another  ])oem  of  the  same  sort. 

The  second  verse  will  give  opjiortunity  for  com- 
paring descriptions  from  the  chililren's  own  ol)scr- 
vations.  The  likining  of  the  blue  of  the  Hower  to 
that  of  the  skv,  is  a  favourite  comjiari.son  with  the 
poet's.     Lowell,  in  his  lines  to  a  violet,  says: 

"Illy   lillU-  iR-arl,   that    hah   with   love 
(irowii  coloured  like  the  sky  above. 
( )ii   which  tlinii  lookest  ever." 

.Villi    l\-nnyson  has. 

"Over  sheets  of  hyacinth 
rii,-il   seeiiu-d  llu-  luaMiis  nplireakiiig  through  the  earth." 

.Xotethat  while  Tennyson  and  Bryant  simpl\  coin- 
liare  the  colours,  Lowell  attaches  a  fanciful  rea.son  to 
it.  Emerson,  speaking  of  Xew  England  flowers, 
called  the  gentian  "  blue-eyed  jiet  of  blue^eyed 
lover." 

What  other  adjectives  besides  "cerulean"  are  used 
1>\  jioets  to  describe  the  color  of  the  sky?  Tenny- 
s'lii  and  Lowell  are  writing  of  .spring  flow-ers.  Does 
the  comiiarison  with  the  sky  hold  good  in  autumn 
as  w  ell  ?  When  do  our  skies  have  their  brightest 
blue?     Wluii  do  most  of  our  blue  flowers  blossom? 


Notes  on  the  metre  and  thought  of  Laiiy  Clare 
( X.  15.  Reader,  .\'o.  3,  p.  149)  were  asked  for  months 
ago.  but  the  request  was  overlooked. 

This  poem  is  modelled  on  the  old  ballads  in  (a) 
dramatic  narration;  (b)  simplicity  of  language:  (c) 
directness  of  the  story;  (</)  irregularity  of  metre. 

(a)  .After  two  verses  of  introduction  the  story  is 
told  almost  entirely  by  the  actors.  (Compare  a 
narrative  altogether  in  the  third  person,  as,  Helvel- 
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lyn,  p.  99,  and  another  where  the  writer  does  not 
speak  in  his  own  person  at  aU,  hke  The  May 
Q ueen ) . 

{b)  and  (c)  Note  what  strong  feehng  is  express- 
ed in  the  most  direct  and  simple  way,  and  how  dis- 
tinctly the  characters  stand  out,  though  they  are  only 
sketched ;  the  different  ideas  of  honor ;  the  purity 
of  the  lover's  aft'ection. 

{d)  The  correctness  of  an  absolutely  regular 
metre  would  not  fit  this  simplicity  of  expression. 
Hence  the  regular  eight  syllable  line  with  four 
accents  is  varied,  the  syllables  running  from  six  to 
ten,  and  the  accents  sometimes  only  three  in  a  line. 
The  onlv  normal  verses  are  the  third  and  the  last 
two. 

"He  does  not  love  me  for  my  birth 
"Nor  for  my  lanch  so  broad  and  fair." 

The  technical  name  for  this  metre  is  "  octosxlla- 
bic  quatrain,  with  alternate  rimes."'  Interesting 
lines  to  e-xamine  for  number  of  syllables  and  position 
of  accents  are  the  following  : 

"In  there  came  old  Ahce  the  nurse." 

"Are  ye  out  of  your  mind,  my  nurse,  my  nurse." 

"The  hly-white  doe.  Lord  Ronald  had  brought." 

"  'Play  me  no  tricks,'  said  Lord  Ronald." 

"O  and  proudly  stood  she  up!" 

"So  strange  it  seems  to  nie.  ' 


Answers  to  questions : 

Book  IV.    To  the  Queen.     Page  i. 
Then  while  a  sweeter  music  wakes, 
And  thro'  wild  March  the  throstle  calls, 
Where  all  about  your  palace  walls, 
The  sun-lit  almond-blossom  shakes." 

"Sweeter  music;"  literal  music?  Sweeter 
than  liis  verse  ?  Where  ?  \Vhat  is  the  cdu- 
nection?  Almond  blossoms;  is  it  literal?  Tlie 
poem  was  written  in  March,  1831,  after  Tennyson 
had  accepted  the  Laureateship  as  successor  to 
Wordsworth,  "him  that  uttered  nothing  base.''  He 
says,  "Since  the  Queen  has  given  him  the  Laureate- 
ship,  then,  take,  madam,  this  poor  book  of  song." 
The  sweeter  music  is  the  song  of  the  throstle,  which 
is  sweeter  than  the  poet's  song.  Compare  his  poem, 
"  The  Throstle."  The  palace  spoken  of  is  probably 
Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Perhaps  some  wiser 
person  can  tell  us  whether  or  no  the  almond  trees 
wotild  bloom  there  in  early  spring.  Tennyson  is 
famed  f(ir  the  accuracy  of  his  references  to  nature, 
and    I   have  always  accepted  this  on  this  attthoritv. 

Some  notes  on  this  ])oem  were  given  in  the 
Ri£viic\v  for  November,  1901. 

Notes  on  the  Lady  of  Shalott  will  be  given  later. 


Autumn  Lessons— Trees  and  Shrubs. 

By  John  Britt.iin. 
The   Use  of  the  Side-Buds    (Axillary   Buds). 

The  common  or  speckled  alder  is  as  good  as  any 
to  begin  with.  It  retains  its  leaves  quite  late,  and 
may  be  found  in  every  district.  Cut  off  about  two 
feet  from  the  tops  of  the  larger  branches — each  top 
bearing  several  small  branches  which  have  grown 
out  from  the  sides  of  the  larger  branches  within  a 
year  or  two.  Get  a  sufficient  number  to  supply  each 
pupil  with  a  specimen.  After  observing  the  shape 
and  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  attention  will  be  call- 
ed to  the  buds;  and  the  question  of  their  use  will 
arise.  Let  the  children  reason  this  out  with  a  little 
judicious  guidance.  They  will  find  a  leaf  close 
below  each  bud.  If  they  pull  a  leaf  off  they  will 
find  a  scar  left  where  the  leaf-stalk  was  severed. 
Note  the  shape  of  the  fresh  leaf-scar. 

How  long  have  these  leaves  been  on  the  alder 
branch  ?  What  became  of  last  year's  leaves  ?  Find 
the  scars  they  left  when,  last  autumn,  they  dropped 
from  the  branches.  You  can  know  them,  though 
their  color  may  have  changed,  by  their  shape.  Some 
of  these  old  brown  leaf-scars  may  be  seen  close 
below  tlie  base  of  the  little  branches,  on  the  main 
branch.  Look  whether  there  is  a  leaf-scar  below 
every  little  branch.  Wliat  do  these  old  scars  mean  ? 
They  mean  that  last  year,  or  the  year  before,  a  leaf 
grew  where  each  scar  is  now.  But  since  this  year's 
leaves  have  buds  above  them,  what  follows?  "  It 
follows  that  last  year's  leaves  must  have  had  buds 
close  above  them."  But  what  have  we  now  close 
above  the  places  where  those  leaves  grew?  "We 
see  branches  there  now,  but  no  buds."  How  do 
you  explain  that  ?  '  "  Last  )  ear's  buds  must  have 
grown  out  (or  developed)  into  branches."  And 
what  would  the  result  have  been  if  no  buds  had 
formed  above  the  leaves,  or  if  these  buds  had  been 
destroyed  after  they  had  formed?  "Then  there 
would  have  been  no  branches." 

Teachers  will  find  among  the  children  a  wide- 
spread tradition  that  buds  become  leaves.  How 
this  tradition  arose  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  the  name 
leaf-buds  is  responsible  for  it.  However,  care 
should  be  taken  to  make  it  plain  that  each  side-bnd 
(axillary  Inid)  becomes  a  branch  bearing  several 
leaves.  Let  the  children  measure  the  length  of  a 
branch  from  one  of  last  year's  buds,  and  count  the 
leaves  on  it. 
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"The  Use  of  the  End-Ruos  (Terminal  Buds). 

But  the  end-buds,  wliat  do  iliey  become?  Let  us 
reason  that  out.  Tlie  side-huds  become  branches. 
The  end-buds  resemble  tlie  side-buds  very  much. 
So  one  would  suppose  that  the  end-buds  would  de- 
velop into  somethinjj  very  like  a  branch. 

The  argument  may  now  proceed  thus :  1  lure  > 
a  bud  on  the  end  of  the  main  branch  this  autumn, 
so  there  must  have  been  a  bud  where  the  branch 
ended  last  autumn.  But  where  did  it  end  last 
autumn?  This  may  be  found  by  observing  that 
the  bark  near  the  end  of  the  branch  is  fresher  and 
lighter  in  color  than  it  is  lower  down  on  the  branch ; 
and  where  the  newer-looking  bark  meets  the  older 
bark,  a  little  above  the  last  small  branch  on  the 
main  branch,  a  ring  more  or  less  distinct  will  mark 
the  position  of  the  terminal  Inul  of  la.st  aulumn. 
But  there  is  no  terminal  bud  there  now,  but  in  its 
stead  a  continuation  of  the  stem  bearing  leaves  just 
as  do  the  little  branches  from  last  year's  side-buds. 
This  prolongation  of  the  main  branch  has,  probably, 
increased  its  length  by  several  inches.  Buds  will 
also  be  found  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  the 
main  branch.  These  buds  would,  next  year,  have 
grown  out  and  made  these  branches  longer.  What 
would  the  result  be,  then,  if  the  terminal  buds  were 
broken  off  from  the  main  stem  and  the  branches  of 
a  tree,  or  of  a  smaller  plant  ? 

ReLATIVIC   AkK A.N(JEMENT   OF    LEAVES,    BUDS     A.ND 

Branches. 

A  branch  bearing  opposite  leaves  —  a  maple 
branch,  for  example — may  be  studied  next.  The 
children  will  notice  that  the  side-buds  are  also  in 
pairs,  and  will  infer  that  since  side-buds  become 
branches,  the  branches  should  also  be  in  pairs. 
Often,  however,  a  branch  will  be  found  with  no 
opposite  one.  How  is  this  explained?  One  of  the 
buds  did  not  develop,  or  else  the  branch  died  or  was 
broken  off.  Thus  we  learn  that  trees  with  alternate 
leaves  will  have  alternate  buds  and  branches,  while 
those  with  opposite  leaves  should  have  opposite 
buds  and  also  opposite  branches,  except  where  n 
bud  has  failed  to  produce  a  branch. 

On  Wh.\t  Parts  of  thic  Branches  the  Leaves 
Are  Found. 

Get  the  children  to  find  to  what  parts  of  the 
branches  this  year's  leaves  are  attached.  This  is 
most  easily  seen  in  trees,  such  as  the  mountain 
maple,  in  which  there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  color 


between  the  bark  on  the  i)arts  of  the  branches  which 
grew  out  this  year  and  that  of  last  year's  growth. 
The  young  searchers  will  soon  find  that  the  leaves 
are  all  on  the  branches  or  parts  of  branches  which 
grew  out  this  year,  and  will  see  that,  in  all  trees  and 
shrubs  whose  leaves  fall  in  autumn,  the  outgrowth 
of  last  vear,  and  of  previous  years,  will  never  bear 
leaves  again.  .Ask  them  to  olwerve  tile  effect  of 
this  habit  u]Kjn  the  foliage  of  a  tree. 

Why  the  Le.wes  I'ai.i.. 

Another  tradition,  very  common  auKjng  children 
and  grown-up  people,  is  that  the  leaves  are  pushed 
off  the  trees  in  the  autumn  by  the  buds.  The  fallacy 
of  this  notion  may  be  found  by  a  close  examination 
of  the  parts.  It  will  l)e  noticed  how  easily  the  leaves 
of  the  alder  are  pulled  off  at  this  season,  and  that 
lliey  part  along  a  plane  which  crosses  the  leaf-stalk 
near  its  base.  Here  the  leal-stalk,  it  will  be  found 
on  trial,  has  become  very  brittle,  as  it  in  preparation 
for  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Late  in  autumn  a  gentle 
wind  will  cause  large  nuniTJers  of  leaves  to  break 
oft'  at  this  place,  but  yon  will  find  the  leaf-stalk  quite 
tough  elsewhere  throughout  its  length. 

The  Autumnal  Colors  oe  Leaves. 

Still  another  tradition  which  deserves  investiga- 
tion is  the  commonly  accepted  one  that  the  frosts  of 
autumn  cause  the  leaves  to  assume  their  various 
autumnal  colors.  No  teacher  should  let  <  )ctober 
pass  without  directing  tli^;  attention  of  the  children 
to  the  autumnal  glory  of  our  Acadian  woods.  If 
any  of  the  grander  aspects  of  nature  will  appeal  to 
them,  this  surely  will.  .\  walk  with  a  grou])  of 
children — not  too  many  at  one  time — throtigh  a 
near-by  wood  will  be  enjoyed  by  all.  Let  the  child- 
ren gather  the  different  kinds  of  leaves  from  the 
ground,  and  find  the  tree  from  which  each  fell. 
Note  its  size,  mode  of  branching,  general  form,  the 
autumnal  colors  of  the  leaves,  and  other  obvious 
features.  See  that  each  child  gets  its  name,  and  set 
each  to  find  other  trees  of  the  same  species.  By 
such  a  method  much  may  be  learned  about  the  trees 
in  a  few  short  excursions.  The  leaves  collected 
may  be  taken  to  school  and  kept  in  books  as  material 
for  drawing  exercises. 


Professor. — "Too  bad!  One  of  my  pup'ls,  to 
whom  I  have  given  two  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  memor.v.  has  forgotten  to  pay 
me,  and  the  worst  of  it  is.  I  can't  remember  his 
name." 
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Examination  Papers.    No.  III. 


By  J.  B.  Hau.,  Ph.  D. 


The  examination  paper  No.  i,  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  Educational  Review,  is  worthy  ot  a 
careful  reading  by  all  candidates  for  pni\-inciai 
examination.  The  faults,  pointed  out  in  that  article, 
are  the  inability  of  the  candidates  to  express  them- 
selves in  clear  and  vigorous  English,  the  use  of  im- 
proper words  and  expressions,  and  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  misspelled  words.  These  faults  are 
common  to  many  examination  papers,  and  are  due 
in  part  to  the  excitement  attending  the  examination 
exercises,  and  in  part,  to  a  lack  of  definite  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Frequent  preparatory  written-exam- 
inations  and  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  subject 
examined  are  needed  to  improve  the  subject-matter 
and  the  mechanical  and  literary  work  of  the  jirovin- 
cial  examination  papers. 

The  papers  on  education  indicate  pretty  conclu- 
sivelv  that  many  of  the  candidates  have  failed  to  read 
the  questions  over  carefully,  or  at  least,  the  whole  of 
each  question.  Such  cases  are  frequently  marked  by 
answers  that  are  lengthy,  vague,  and  therefore  dif- 
ficult of  correct  valuation  by  the  examiner.  The 
papers  on  education  and  method  appear  to  ofifer  a 
wide  field  to  many  candidates  for  speculation,  and 
not  infrequently  for  guessing. 

While  there  are  educational  views  that  are  com- 
mon to  man\-  dififerent  educators,  there  are  salient 
points  in  which  their  view*  differ  widely.  There- 
fore, when  a  definite  question  is  asked  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  knowledge  of  a  candidate  concerning 
the  views  of  an  educator  on  some  definite  subject, 
and  a  general  answer  is  given  that  may  apply  equally 
well  to  anv  one  of  a  half-dozen  educators,  the 
answer  is  certainly  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory. 
After  reading  several  papers  of  this  character  the 
impression  gradually  grows  on  one  that  the  candi- 
date has  prepared  the  work  hastily  for  examination, 
and  is  therefore  not  prepared  to  do  himself  full  jus- 
tice. 

It  has  not  infrequently  occurred  to  me,  that  a 
candidate  would  stand  a  better  examination  and 
derive  more  benefit  from  the  study  of  the  history  of 
education,  if  he  should  studv  some  one  educator 
or  system  nf  education  thoroughly,  and  compare  the 
other  educators  witli  the  one  studied.  Each  educa- 
tor would  doubtless  present  the  various  phases  of 
ills  subject  more  or  less  fully  and  satisfactorily  in 
comparison  with  the  system  studied,  and  there  would 
be   by   this   method   the   advantage   of   coiujiarison. 


This  comparing  of  system  with  system  will  give  an 
increased  value  to  the  study  of  education  and  aid  the 
student  in  fixing  the  facts  more  firmly  in  his 
memory. 

Many  of  the  candidates  are  the  graduates  of  our 
best  schools — those  that  exemplify  the  best  tradition 
of  the  schoolroom.  A  careful  study  of  a  system  o" 
an  educator  that  is  worthy  of  being  regarded  as 
a  model  will  prove  a  constant  incentive  to  the  teach- 
er ;  it  will  improve  and  enrich  the  work  of  the  school 
and  will  finally  tend  to  raise  the  work  of  the 
teacher  from  the  level  of  the  artisan  to  the  higher 
level  of  the  artist. 

The  papers  on  school  law  and  management  are 
improving  slowly  year  by  year.  The  changes  that 
arc  taking  place  in  the  school  law  of  Nova  Scotia 
each  year,  and  which  arc  in  the  April  and  October 
numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  are  usually 
fairlv  well  understood  by  many  of  the  candidates. 
Intleed,  one  cannot  well  believe  that  anyone  would 
ajijilv  for  the  position  of  teacher,  at  the  present  day, 
without  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  laws  under  which 
his  school  must  lie  conducted. 

The  questions  relating  to  school  discipline  are 
usuallv  answered  with  much  intelligence,  and  with 
a  true  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

A  proper  appreciation  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  work  which  the  candidates  are  looking  for- 
ward to  in  these  examinations  will,  we  feel  assured, 
give  us  a  class  of  students  in  the  future  that  will  be 
forced  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  seek  the  best  possible 
qualification  for  the  noble  and  responsible  position  of 
a  teacher. 


A  Word  to  Boys, 


You  are  made  to  be  kind,  boys,  generous,  mag- 
nanimous. 

If  there  is  a  boy  in  school  who  has  a  clubfoot, 
don't  let  him  know  you  ever  saw  it. 

If  there  is  a  poor  boy  with  ragged  clothes,  don't 
talk  about  rags  in  his  hearing. 

If  there  is  a  lame  boy,  assign  him  some  part  in 
the  game  that  doesn't  require  running. 

If  there  is  a  hungry  one,  give  him  jiart  of  your 
dmner.  i 

If  there  is  a  dull  one,  help  him  learn  his  lesson. 

I  f  there  is  a  bright  one.  be  not  envious  of  him  : 
for  if  one  boy  is  proud  of  his  talents  and  another  is 
envious  of  them,  there  are  two  great  wrongs  and 
no  luore  talent  than  before. 

If  a  larger  or  stronger  hoy  has  injured  you  and  is 
sorry  for  it,  forgive  him.  All  the  school  will  show 
by  their  countenances  how  nuich  better  it  is  than  to 
have  a  great  fuss. — Horace  Mann. 
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Old  Time  Songs    No.  III. 

Song — Afton  Water, 

Flow  gently,  sweet   Afon,  anions  thy  (jrccn  braes. 
Flow  gently,  Fll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  imirninring  stream. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Aflon,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

Thou  stock-dove  whose  echo  resounds  thro'  I  he  glen. 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den. 
Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  forbear ; 
I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  .^fton,  thy  neighboring  hills. 
Far  niark'd  with  the  courses  of  clear,  winding  rills; 
There  daily  1  wander  as  noon  rises  high. 
My  (locks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

llow  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below. 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primro.ses  blow; 

rhcrc  oft.  as  mild  ev'ning  weeps  over  the  lea. 

The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  .\fioii,  hnw  lovely  it  glides, 

.\nd  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides; 

How  wan  on  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 

.•\s   gathering   sweet    tlow'rets   she   stems   lliy   clear  wave. 

I'low  gently,  sweet   .Afon.  among  thy  green  braes, 
I'low  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
}'"lnw  .gently,  sweet  .\fliin,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

Till'  aiitliiir  (il  tlic  ;il)ii\i.-.  and  iiiaiiv  nf  the  sweet- 
est Scottish  soiitjs.  iiKlniliiii,;  Hifjhland  Mary.  .\iiM 
Kanii^  Syne,  Joliii  .VinKTSdii  .M\  Joe,  was  Kolieri 
I'.uriis,  l)()rn  near  tlie  tnwn  <if  .\yr.  Scutland,  jainiarx 
-3-  ^75^)  •''"■■  y^"'^^'  "'  \\  "lie's  eiini|nesi  of  Canada)  ; 
(lied  July  -M,  i/ij'i.  llis  father,  thon<;li  very  poor, 
contrived  to  !.;i\e  his  son  a  ijood  education;  and 
when  not  able  to  send  his  ehildreti  to  school,  tausjllt 
them  hitiiself  in  the  evenint;  when  his  day's  work 
was  ended.  The  pnet  had  a  robust  frame  and  active 
hody,  and  ;it  fifteen  years  of  age  coidd  do  the  work 
of  a  man.  In  the  case  of  I'.nnis.  as  in  that  of  Saj)- 
pho,  it, was  love  that  taught  him  som;.  .\  "honnie 
sweet  sonsic  lassie"  was  associated  with  h'm  in  the 
labors  of  the  harvest  field,  and  the  sweet  verses  she 
sanjj  ins])ired  him  with  the  idea  of  writing  sotijjs. 
I'unis  continued  to  write  verses,  and  finally  collected 
all  he  had  written  into  a  little  volume  of  poems  which 
he  sold  by  subscription.  This  book  made  hiiu 
famous.  He  went  to  Edinburph,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived in  the  hi<jhest  society  the  city  afforded.  Here 
he  was  feted  ami  petted,  and  made  much  of.  which 
ended  in  his  ruin.  While  he  continued  to  write 
beautiful  jiocms.  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  drink. 
This   weakness   ruined   his    life,    and    left    his    wife 


and  children  jjcnnilcss.  Yet  every  true  Scotsman 
loves  the  memory  of  Rf)bert  I'.iinis.  and  so  long  as 
.Scotland  emltires  his  soti(.;s  will  be  sunf^,  and  his 
Cotter's  .Satitrday  N'ight  will  be  read  around  the 
firesides. 

So.s(; — Darling  Neli.ie  Gray. 

There's  a  low  green  valley  on  the  old  Kentucky  shore. 

There  I've  whilcd  many  happy  hours  away, 
.\  sitting  and  a  singing  by  the  little  cottage  door, 
Where  lived  my  darling  Nellie  CJray. 

ClIORfS, — 

Oh!  my  poor   N'ellie  Gray,  they  have  taken  you  away, 

.And   I'll   never  see  my  darling  any  more. 
I'm  sitting  by  the  river  and  I'm  weeping  all  the  day. 

For  you've  gone   from   the  old   Kentucky   shore. 

When  the  moon  had  climbed  the  mountain,  and  the  stars 
were  shining  too, 

Tlun   I'd  lake  my  darling  Nellie  Gr.ay. 
.\nd  we'd  float  down  the  river  in  my  little  red  canoe. 

While  my  banjo  sweetly  I   would  play.     Chorus. 

I  )Me  night    1    went   In  see  her.  but   "she's  gone!"  the  neigh- 
bours say. 
rile  white  man  bound  lur  with  his  chain; 
I  hey  have  taken  her  to  Georgia  f(jr  to  wear  her  life  away. 
As  she    oils  in  llie  cotton  and  the  cane.    Chorus. 

My  canoe  is  under  water,  and  my  banjo  is  unstrung. 

I'm  tired  of  living  any  more. 
My  eyes  shall   look  downward,  and  my  song  shall  be  un- 
sung. 

While  1  stay  on  the  old   Kentucky  shore.     Chorus. 

.\ly  eyes  are  getting  blinded,  and   I  cannot  see  my  way; 

Mark!   there's  somebody  knoc'sing  at   the  door — 
I  111!  I  hear  the  angels  calling,  and  I  .see  my  Nellie  Gray. 

While  1   stay  on  the  old  Kemucky  shore. 

CiioKts,  to  the  last  verse, — 

Oh  !  niy  darling  Nellie  Gray,  up  in  heaven  there  they  say. 
That  they'll  never  take  you  from  me  any  more. 

I  ni  a  coming— coming — coming,  as  the  angels  clear  the  way 
Farewell  to  the  old  Kentucky  shore. 

i  low  this  son<;  came  to  be  written,  recalls  atiother 
iticident  in  the  times  of  slavery,  llenjamin  R.  Ham- 
by  lived  iti  Cincinnati.  ( )hio.  .At  the  period  of  his 
bte  in  which  the  song  was  written,  he  was  a  teacher 
in  a  little  academy  in  Seven  Mile,  lUitler  Co,,  Ohio. 
Oti  his  way  from  Cincinnati  to  .Seven  Mile  he  read 
an  account  of  a  beautiful  cptadrooti  girl  who  had 
been  torn  away  from  lier  slave  lover  and  carried  to 
the  Southern  markets  to  be  sold.  The  quadroon's 
name  was  Xelly  (iray.  The  account  so  im])rcssed 
Mr.  Hatnby  that  he  utilized  the  incident  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  song,  the  words  of  which  were  altuost 
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completed  bv  the  time  he  reached  his  destination. 
After  a  shght  remodelhng,  it  was  sent  to  a  Chicago  . 
pubhshing  firm  for  their  approval.  He  never  re- 
ceived any  returns  for  it,  and  the  first  knowledge 
that  he  received  that  the  words  had  become  in  the 
least  popular,  or  ever  been  used,  was  while  on  a  visit 
soon  after  to  Columbus,  Ohio.  On  calling  on  a 
young  ladv  friend  in  the  city,  he  rec[ueste(l  her  to 
sing  for  him.  She  complied  by  saying  she  would 
sing  him  a  sweet  little  song  she  had  just  received, 
and  she  remarked  the  strange  coincidence  that  the 
name  of  the  author  was  the  same  as  his.  She  there- 
upon, to  his  great  amazement,  sang  "  Nelly  Gray." 
The  song  was  famous,  and  it  is  said  the  publishers 
received  $30,000  from  its  sale,  while  the  obscure 
author  received  nothing  but  six  printed  copies  of 
the  song.  Hamby  died  in  obscurity  and  poverty. 
His  remains  lie  today  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  the 
little  village  cemetery  at  Westerville,  Ohio,  the  place 
that  gave  him  birth. — Adapted  from  N.  E.  Journal 
of  Education. 


Helen  KelleFS  Address. 


There  are  few  books  that  are  known  so  well  as 
Webster's  Dictionary.  Its  low  price,  accuracy,  com- 
pleteness, and  its  great  practical  value  have  made  it 
the  popular  court  of  appeal.  The  latest  edition 
keeps  the  dictionary  abreast  of  the  times.  New 
plates  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  its  pages,  and  in- 
corporate necessary  changes  and  additions ;  the 
gazetter  and  biographical  dictionary  have  been  re- 
vised and  corrected  to  date ;  and  to  the  weight  of 
fulness  and  authority  there  is  added  new  up-to-date 
matter  that  greatly  enhances  it  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence. 

The  British  Colonial  t)ffice  is  urging  the  South 
African  authorities  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  elephants.  Unless  prompt  action  is 
talcen,  it  is  said,  the  elephant  will  soon  be  as  scarce 
in  Africa  as  the  bison  now  is  in  America. 

A  recent  report  says  that  the  remains  of  work- 
ing elephants  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  a 
burned  city  in  Mexico.  It  certainlv  needs  confirma- 
tion to  make  it  creditable. 

The  ice  in  Greenland  is  melting  more  rapidly  than 
it  is  formed.  The  edge  of  one  glacier  is  said  to 
have  retreated  eight  miles  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

There  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  the  belief  that 
radium  emits  energy  without  loss  or  waste  of  any 
kind,  and  without  renewing  the  supply.  Lord  Kel- 
vin believes  that  waves  of  ether  mav  supply  the 
loss,  the  radium  changing  some  unknown  furni  of 
radiation  into  the  forms  which  we  recognize, 


( )ne  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  human  art  over 
bodily  defects  is  manifest  in  the  power  to  speak  im- 
parted to  Helen  Keller.  At  the  dedication  of  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  she  addressed  a  large  audi- 
ence, although  early  in  childhood  rendered  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  through  severe  illness.  Her  utter- 
ance was  not  as  distinct  as  the  speech  of  those 
possessing  natural  powers,  but  is  improving,  and  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  she  became  a  popular  orator. 

This  must  in  a  sense  be  regarded  as  an  educa- 
tional triumph.  She  has  been  educated  in  spite  of 
all  her  disadvantages.  It  shows  that  education  is 
of  the  supremest  value.  The  entire  genius  of  those 
understanding  such  a  case  has  been  employed  to 
educate  her.  Bear  in  mind  it  has  not  been  simply 
to  teach  her  to  speak,  but  to  educate  her  so  that 
when  she  did  speak  she  possessed  ideas  and  com- 
prehended the  words. 

This  cannot  but  interest  educators  everywhere. 
What  an  effort  to  know !  What  pains  to  understand 
herself ! 

How  many,  with  complete  powers,  make  no 
similar  effort?  'What  joy  she  has  in  acquiring 
knowledge !  She  tells  us,  in  her  history,  that  when 
she  comprehended  that  the  three  wooden  letters, 
d.  0.  g.  represented  the  animal  she  held  in  her  lap, 
it  gave  her  a  joyful  shock  she  has  r.ever  forgotten. 
And,  again,  when  she  found  that  the  letters  could 
be  put  in  other  positions  and  represent  other  things, 
she  was  surprised  and  delighted. 

She  says  in  her  address  :  "  I  am  studyin':r  econo- 
mics this  year."  If  we  should  propound  the  ques- 
tion to  manv  a  teacher.  Are  you  pursuing  some  study 
to  further  educate  yourself?  we  should  be  met  with 
a  negative.  In  Miss  Keller's  place  it  is  not  needful 
she  should  study  to  fit  her  to  incite  study  in  others ; 
she  does  it  to  meet  the  desire  for  light  implanted  ijy 
the  Almighty.  She  declares  she  rises  each  morning 
with  the  hope  she  may  learn  something  new  during 
the  day.  Like  the  Roman  emperor,  she  counts  that 
day  a  lost  one  in  which  she  has  learned  nothing 
new. 

Again,  she  said  in  her  address;  "The  welfare 
and  happiness  of  others  is  essentinl  to  our  own." 
U  not  this  the  key  to  the  reason  we  teachc-s  eupaoe 
in  teaching?  Is  not  this  tlie  distinction  between 
the  profession  and  business?  Is  rot  tint  the  noblest 
profess'on  that  makes  tie  hpp])'ness  of  others  the 
fiist  object  of  its  prosecution? — Teachers'  Institute. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Gaelic  League,  great 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  revival  of  the  Irish 
language.  At  one  place  a  meeting  of  teachers  trans- 
acted all  its  business  in  Irish.  An  another  a  sermon 
is  ])rcachcd  in  Irish  every  Sunday,  and  Irish  is 
taught  in  all  the  schools.  In  manv  places  travelling 
teachers  are  appointed;  and  in  W'exford  a  thousand 
pupils  are  in  regular  attendaiice  at  th?  Irish  classes, 
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HON.  JOSEPH  HOWE. 

"Durino-  the  old  times  of  persecution  four  brothers,  bearing  my  name,  left  the 
southern  counties  of  England  and  settled  in  four  of  the  old  New  England  slates. 
Their  descendants  number  thousands,  and  are  scattered  from  Mame  to  California. 
My  father  was  the  only  descendant  of  that  stock  who,  at  the  revolution,  adhered  to 
the  side  of  England.  His  bones  rest  in  the  Halifax  churchyard.  I  am  his  only 
surviving  son;  and  whatever  the  future  mav  have  in  sore,  I  want,  when  1  stand 
beside  his  grave,  to  feel  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  preserve  the  connection  he 
valued,  that  ihe  British  flag  may  wave  above  the  soil  in  which  he  sleeps." 

Mr.  Howe  gave  this  account  of  his  ancestry  in  the  course  of  a  brilliant  and 
eloquent  address,  delivered  at  Southampton,  England,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1851. 
The  tenderness  and  respect  with  wliicli  he  speaks  of  his  father,  m  many  of  his 
wri:ings,  is  an  attribute  of  llie  character  of  the  gifted  man  that  our  young  readers 
will  delight  to  dwell  upon.  ,      m      , 

Joseph  Howe  was  born  in  a  pleasantly  situated  cottage  overlooking  the  North 
West  Arm,  near  Halifax,  December  13' h,  1804.  As  the  nearest  school  was  m  Hali- 
fax two  miles  distant,  he  was  only  able  to  attend  during  the  summer,  and  then  not 
regiilarly.  But  the  instruction  received  from  his  father  and  the  society  of  good 
books  quotations  from  which  enrich  his  writings  and  speeches,  made  up  for  the 
lack  of  schooling.  He  was  fond  of  nature  and  out-door  life.  The  rugged  scenery 
around  his  honie  appealed  to  his  youthful  imagination  and  fed  his  poetic  fancy. 
Vigorous  exercise  trained  his  body  and  made  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  inces- 
sant labors  of  his  future  active  life. 

Like  his  father,  he  became  a  printer,  entering  his  brother's  office  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  He  continued  his  reading  and  wro:e  numerous  poems,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  newsapers.  In  1827  he  began  the  newspaper  business  and  the  following 
year  purchased  the  Noz-a  Scoliaii.  which  by  his  native  ability  and  unremitting 
indus-ry  he  made  the  leading  paper  of  the  province.  t  ,     nf  xi  1 

In  1828  he  married  Catherine  Susan  Ann,  only  daughter  of  Captain  JohnMcNab, 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Fencibles.  Ten  children  were  the  offspring  of  this  marriage. 
Mrs.  Howe  was  a  woman  of  great  intelligence,  sound  judgment,  and  proved  an 
excellent  help-meet  to  her  husband.  ,     •     ■ 

Mr.  Howe  travelled  over  his  native  province  in  the  interests  of  his  lournal,  and 
by  his  fine  conversational  powers,  humour  and  tact,  made  himself  popular  with  all 
classes,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  political  life  which  he  was  shortly  to  enter 
upon.  As  a  friend  of  responsible  government  he  attacked  the  abuses  of  the  times 
with  an  unsparing  pen.  In  1835  he  was  indicted  for  libel  on  account  of  a  bold  and 
sweeping  attack  that  had  appeared  in  his  naper  condemning  official  mismanageinent 
and  ex-ortion.  He  conducted  his  own  case  and  was  truimphantly  acquitted. 
'I'henceforth  he  became  the  champion  of  popular  rights,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Assemblv  aided  hrsjely  in  bringing  about  responsible  government.  In 
this  struggle,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  bitterness  in  Nova  Scotia,  Howe's 
fearless  conduct  won  him  hos's  of  friends  and  many  better  enemies.  He  was 
twice  challenged  to  fight  a  duel.  The  first  challenge  he  accepted,  discharging  his 
pistol  into  the  air  after  he  had  received  unscathed  his  opponent's  fire.  The  second 
challenge  he  wisely  declined.  ,  ,        ,.,       , 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  political  life  of  Mr. 
Howe.  That  is  familiar  to  every  student  of  the  history  of  the  province.  Tired  oi 
the  turmoils  of  political  life,  Mr.  Howe  removed  in  1844  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Musquodoboit  River.  Referring  to  his  sojourn  there  he  says;  "They  were  two  of 
the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  .  .  .  Constant  exercise  in  the  open  air  made  me 
as  hard  as  iron.  Mv  head  was  clear  and  mv  spirits  buoyant.  My  girls  learned  to 
do  everything  'bat  daughters  of  our  farmers  learn.  ...  My  boys  got  an  insight  into 
what  goes  on  in  their  own  country,  which  should  be  of  service  to  them  all  their 
lives."  . 

After  Confederation  Mr.  Howe  represented  Hants  111  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
and  was  Secretarv  of  State  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  In  Mav,  1873,  be 
was  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  his  health  had  long  been 
failiii','.  and  he  died  on  the  firs"  day  of  June  following. 

The  story  is  told  that  on  the  morning  after  Howe's  death  a  merchant  of 
Halifax  entering  his  place  of  business  saw  a  farmer  sitting  on  a  box  outside  the 
door,  leaning  his  head  on  his  band.  "Well.  Stephen,  what  is  the  matter?"  "Oh, 
nauthin',"  was  the  dull  response.  "Is  it  Howe?"  was  the  next  question,  and  in  a 
softer  tone.  "Yes,  it's  Howe."  The  words  came  with  a  gulp,  and  then  followed 
tears,  dropping  on  tlie  ))avement,  large  and  fast.  He  did  not  weep  alone.  In  every 
hamlet  and  cnrncr  of  Nova  Scotia  Joseph  Howe  had  ttie  same  tribute  of  tears, 
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Extracts  from  the  Works  of 
Hon  Joseph  Howe. 

lo    THE    MaVKLOWEK. 

Lovely  How'rtt,  sweetly  blooming 
'Neath  our  drear  ungentle  sky. 

Shrinking,  coy,  and  unassuming 
From  the  gaze  of  mortal  eye. 

On  thy  bed  of  moss  reposing, 

Fearless  of  ;he  drifting  snow. 
Modestly  thy  charms  disclosing. 

Storms,  but   make  ilu-m  brighter  glow. 

Spring's  mild,   fragrant,  fair  attendant, 
Blooming  near  the  greenwood  tree. 

While  ;he  dew-drop,  sparkling,  pendant. 
Makes  thee  smile  bewichingly. 

Oh!   1  love  to  look  upon  thee, 
keeping  from  thy  close  retreat. 

While  the  sun  is  shining  on  thee, 
Ami  thy  balmy  fragrance  greet. 

View  exotics,  proudly  growing 
On  the  sheltered,  mild  parterre. 

But,  if  placed  where  thou  art  blowing. 
Would  they  bloom  and  blossom  there? 

.April's   breeze  would  <|uickl)'  banish 
All  the  sweets  by  them  displayed, 

Soon  each  boasted  charm  would  vanish, 
Every  cherished  beauty   fade. 

Scotia's   offspring — first   and   fairest, 
Nurst  in  snows,  by  storms  caress'd. 

Oh !   how  lovely  thou  appearest 
When   in  all   thy  beauty  dress'd. 

Red  and  while,  so  sweetly  blending, 
O'er  thy  fragrance  throw  a  flush 

While  beneath  ihe  dew-drop  bending, 
Rivall'd  but  by  beauty's  blush. 

Welcome  little  crimson  favour 
To  our  glades  and  valleys  wild, 

Scotia  ask'd,  and  Flora  gave  her. 
Precious  boon,  her  fairest  child. 


Mr.  Howe's  Detroit  Speech. 

[The  blood  of  every  Canadian  will  move  more 
swiftly  a.s  he  reads  the  brief  extracts  here  jjiven  of 
Mr.  Howe's  greatest  speech.  The  Creat  Inter- 
national Commercial  Convention,  consistinsj  of  five 
thousand  of  the  leadint::  business  men  and  ]ioliticians 
of  the  United  States  ami  Uriiish  I'rovinces,  met  at 
Detroit,  July  14th,  1865.  Mr.  Howe  spoke  for  the 
Canadian  delegates.) 

I  see  before  me  merchants  who  think  in  millions,  and 
whose  daily  transactions  would  sweep  the  harvest  of  a 
Greek  island  or  of  a  Russian  principality.  I  see  before  me 
the  men   who   whiten   the  ocean  and  great  lakes   with  the 


sails  of  coiTimerce — who  own  the  railroads,  canal-,  and 
telegraphs,  which  spread  life  and  civilization  through  this 
great  country,  making  the  waste  plains  fertile  and  the  wil- 

denuss  to  blossom  as  the  rose The  great  question 

which  brings  us  together  is  worthy  of  the  audience  and 
challenges  'heir  grave  consideration.  What  is  that  ques- 
tion? Sir,  we  are  here  to  determine  how  best  we  can  draw- 
together,  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  friendship  and  commercial 
prosperity,  the  three  great  branches  of  the  British  family. 
(Cheers.)  ....  Why  should  not  these  three  great 
branches  flourish,  under  diflferent  systems  of  government, 
it  may  be,  but  forming  one  grand  whole,  proud  of  a  com- 
mon origin  and  of  their  advanced  civilization?  .  .  .  For 
nearly  two  thousand  years  we  were  one  family.  Our  fathers 
fought  side  by  side  at  Hastings,  and  heard  the  Curfew  toll. 
They  fought  in  the  same  ranks  for  the  sepulchre  of  our 
Saviour.  .  .  Our  common  ancestors  won  the  great 
Charter  and  'he  Bill  of  Rights,  established  tree  parliaments, 
llie  Habeas  Corpus  and  Trial  by  Jury.  .  .  .  From  Chaucer 
•o  Shakespeare  our  literature  is  a  common  inheri- 
tance. Tennyson  and  Longfellow,  write  in  one 
language,  which  is  enriched  by  the  genius  developed 
on  cither  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  great  navi- 
gators from  Cortereal  to  Hudson,  and  in  all  their 
"moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,"  we  have  a  common 
interest.  .  .  .  But  it  may  be  said  we  have  been  divided  by 
two  wars.  What  then?  The  noble  St.  Lawrence  is  split 
in  two  places— by  Goat  Island  and  by  .\nticosti.— but  it 
comes  down  to  us  from  the  same  springs  in  the  same 
mountain  sides;  its  waters  sweep  together  past  the  Pic- 
tured Rocks  of  Lake  Superior,  and  encircle  in  their  loving 
embrace  the  shores  of  Huron  and  Michigan.  They  arc 
divided  at  Niagara  Falls  as  we  were  at  the  revolutionary 
war.  but  they  come  together  again  on  the  peaceful  bosom 
of  Ontario.  .Again  they  are  divided  on  their  passage  to 
the  sea.  but  who  thinks  of  divisions  when  they  lift  the 
keels  of  commerce  or  when,  drawn  up  to  heaven,  they  form 
the  rainbow  or  the  cloud?  ...  I  see  around  the  door  the 
flags  of  the  two  countries.  United  as  they  arc  there.  I 
would  ever  have  them  draped  together,  fold  within  fold — 
and  let  "iheir  varying  tints  unite,  and  form  in  heaven's 
light,  one  arch  of  peace."  (Applause.)   ... 

The  most  important  question  to  be  considered  at  this 
great  meeting  of  the  commercial  men  of  North  .America 
involves  the  rela'ions  which  are  to  subsist  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Now.  in  what  spirit  has  the  Bri  ish  Gov- 
ernment, controlling  this  great  empire,  dealt  in  commercial 
matters  with  the  United  States?  .  .  .  Great  Britain,  with 
a  liberality  that  would  do  honour  to  any  government,  has 
thrown  open  her  whole  trade  without  any  restriction.  She 
says  10  us,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  "You  are  all  children 
of  mine,  and  are  dear  to  me.  You  are  all  on  tne  other  side 
of  the  .Atlantic,  possessing  a  common  heritage;  make  the 
best  of  it."  fHear.  hear.)  Your  vessels  are  permitted  to 
run  to  Halifax,  from  Halifax  to  St.  John,  from  St.  John  to 
British  Columbia,  and  from  British  Columbia  to  England, 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  They  are  allowed  to  go  coasting 
round  the  British  Empire  until  they  rot.  But  you  do  not 
give  us  the  privilege  of  coasting  anywhere  from  one  end  of 
your  Atlantic  coast  to  the  other.  ... 

...   I  have  five  Ixiys  and  one  of  them  took  it  into  hi- 
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head  to  enter  your  army.  ...  He  was  in  both  the  great 
battles  under  Sheridan,  in  which  Early's  forces  were  scat- 
tered and  the  Shenandoah  valley  cleared.  (Loud  and  long 
continued  applause.)  All  the  personal  benefit  that  I  have 
derived  from  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  or  hope  to  derive 
from  its  renewal,  will  never  compensate  me  or  that  boy's 
mother  for  the  anxiety  we  have  had  with  regard  to  him ; 
but  when  he  produced  the  certificates  of  his  commanding 
officers  shewing  that  he  had  conducted  himself  like  a 
gentleman,  and  had  been  faithful  and  brave,  it  was  some 
consolation  for  all  our  anguish  to  know  that  he  had  per- 
formed his  duly.  (Enthusiastic  applause,  during  which  the 
speaker's  feelings  nearly  overcame  him;  as  this  subsided, 
a  gentleman  proposed  "ihree  cheers  for  the  boy,"  which 
were  given  with  great  heartiness.) 
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Mineralog-y  and  Geology  in  Schools— No.  1. 

By  L.  a.  DeWolfe. 


Memory  Gems  for  the  Little  Ones. 

"Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 

The    kindest    thing    in    the    kindest    way." 

Hearts,  like  doors,  will  ope  with  ease 

To  two  very  little  keys ; 
But  don't  forget  the  two  are  these, 

"I  thank  you,  sir,"  and  "if  you  please." 

Kind  hearts  arc  the  gardens. 

Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots, 

Kind  words  are  the  flowers. 

Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 

There's   nothing   so   kindly   as   kindness, 
.^nd  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

When   good   temper   llics   away. 

Haste  to  call  it  back,  sir ; 
For  'tis  that  which  sweetens  play, 

llil|K  wnrk  and  covers  lack,  sir. 

Before  you  speak  an   angry  word,  count   ten  ; 
Then,  if  still  you  angry  be,  count  again. 

Kind   words   ,-irc   little   sunbeams. 

That   spar'xle  as  they  fall ; 
And  loving  smiles  are  sunbeams, 

A   light  of  joy  to  .-ill. 

Cross  words  are  like  ugly  weeds. 
Pleasant  words  arc  like  fair  flowers. 
Let  us  sow  sweet  thoughts  for  seeds. 
In  these  garden  hear:s  of  ours. 

Do  your  best,  your  very  best. 

And  do  it  every  day; 
Little  boys  and  little  girls. 

That  is  the  wisest   way. 

Do  all  the  good  you  can, 
In  all  the  ways  you  can, 
To  all  the  people  you  can, 
Just  as  long  as  you  can. 

Be  kind  and  he  grntle 
To  those  who  arc  old. 

For  dearer  is  kindness 
Than  sifver  or  gold. 


The  advantages  arising  from  a  course  of  study 
in  mineralogy  and  geology  warrant  its  adoption  in 
all  grades  of  all  schools.  To  name  only  a  few  of 
these,  it  is, — 

First,  an  aid  to  other  studies.  It  aids  geography 
inasmuch  as  geology  explains  the  origin  and  form 
of  our  mountains,  river-valleys,  islands  and  harbors ; 
the  life-history  of  our  bogs  and  swamps ;  the  history 
of  shore  lines.  Why  have  the  continents  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  regular  coasts,  while  those  of 
the  north  are  irregular?  Its  aids  history;  for  a 
nation's  prosperity  depends  upon  its  physiography 
and  its  industries,  the  former  of  which  is  whollv 
regulated  by  geologic  forces,  while  the- latter  depends 
upon  mining  more  than  upon  anything  else.  It 
aids  geometry,  for  a  child  gets  very  concrete  ideas 
of  solid  geometry  from  a  study  of  mineral  crystals. 
It  furnishes  problems  in  mathetnatical  drawing,  in 
the  measurement  of  angles  of  crystals,  or  the  dip  of 
strata. 

Second,  The  subject  is  valuable  on  account  of 
its  economic  importance.  Our  country  is  rich  in 
minerals.  A  knowledge  of  their  value,  mode  of 
occurrence  and  method  of  working  is  surely  requir- 
ed, and  if  not  obtained  by  our  own  boys,  others  will 
come  in  and  reap  the  reward.  Fanning  (U-]ionds  on 
mineralogy  as  much  as  on  Ijotany,  zoology  or  chem- 
istry, for  the  soil  is  the  ]irimary  source  of  the  far- 
mer's gain. 

Thirdlv.  Such  a  course  affords  as  good  training 
in  observation  as  does  any  other  scietice.  The 
.shades  of  color  in  flame  tests,  beads,  atid  precipitates, 
and  the  various  lustres  of  different  minerals  furnish 
excellent  training  for  the  eye.  To  recognize  differ- 
ences in  rocks  of  the  satne  general  color  and  texture 
requires  as  close  observation  as  the  study  of  tnintite 
parts  of  some  flower  or  insect.  The  opijortunities 
for  comparison  of  facts  with  theories  do  much  to 
encourage  the  boy  towards  individual  observation 
on  his  way  to  school  or  on  a  vacation  trip. 

The  idea  of  great  periods  of  time,  and  of  the 
magnitude  of  geologic  forces  that  have  acted  in 
nature,  develops  the  reason  and  the  imkagination. 
These  and  other  considerations  should  urge  the 
conscientious  up-to-date  teacher  to  greater  efTfort  in 
pre.senting  to  the  boy  the  great  truths  of  nature 
which  are  to  make  him  a  more  intelligent  and  more 
useful  man  by  and  by. 
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In  order  to  teach  this  work  the  teacher  must  first 
qualify  herself.  To  tiiose  who  have  never  studied 
the  subject,  I  hope  to  give  a  few  suggestive  notes 
in  this  and  the  following  papers. 

There  are  different  places  at  which  one  might 
begin  the  study  of  mineralogy.  Let  us,  however, 
begin  with  granite,  both  because  it  is  common  every- 
where, and  because  the  origin  of  our  other  rcKks  can 
be  traced  back  to  it.  Give  each  student  pieces  of 
granite — bf>th  gray  and  red — as  well  as  pieces  of 
quartz,  mica  and  feldspar  of  different  colors.  Give 
each  one  also  pieces  of  window  glass  upon  wliicli 
to  try  the  hardness  of  their  specimens.  l-Vagments 
of  gfj'psum  or  some  other  soft  mineral  should  also 
be  provided,  that  the  pupil  may  learn  the  great  range 
of  hardness,  which  he  now  sees  is  an  important  pro- 
perty. Without  dwelling  upon  the  detail  of  the  les- 
son here,  the  teacher  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
leading  the  child  to  discover  that  the  granite  is  made 
up  of  different  parts — each  part  resembling  one  of 
the  accompanying  minerals  given  above — quartz, 
feldspar,  or  mica.  He  discovers,  too,  that  some 
granite  has  no  mica ;  and  that  red  granite  has  red 
feldspar,  but  not  red  quartz.  Then  the  color  of 
granite  is  regulated  by  what  mineral  ?  Explain  to 
children  old  enough  to  understand  the  cause  of 
these  colors  in  feldspar, — red  and  green  being  stain- 
ed by  iron  salts;  black  by  carbon;  pure  feldspar  i-; 
white.     How  could  you  tell  it  from  white  gypsum  ? 

Having  studied  the  granite,  question  the  child 
about  its  uses.  Does  it  take  a  good  polish?  The 
child  will  look  for  different  colors  and  kinds  in 
tomb-stones  and  buildings.  He  will  watch  granite 
cutters  at  their  work,  and  will  know  wli\  llu'ir 
chisels  get  dull  more  quickly  than  those  of  marble 
cutters.  Do  granite  monuments  last  longer  than 
marble  ones?  Why?  Grades  \'II  and  \11I  will 
understand  the  reasons,  but  I  shall  leave  them  until 
after  we  have  studied  limestone. 

The  study  of  this  one  rock  (granite)  will  oix-n 
the  child's  eyes  to  the  other  rocks  he  meets.  He 
will  look  at  them,  compare  them,  will  bring  all  sorts 
of  pebbles  to  school  to  be  named.  If  the  teacher 
cannot  name  them,  she  can  study  them,  and  watch 
for  a  chance  to  learn  the  name  later  on.  A  written 
description  of  all  rocks  studied  furnishes  good  exer- 
cise in  English.  These  exercises  should  be  examin- 
ed and  corrected.  The  teacher  who  uses  any  ele- 
mentary text-book  on  mineralogy  and  geology  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  necessary  names  to 
give  the  pupils  for  properties  of  minerals  after  those 


properties  hare  been  discovered.  Hardness,  lustre, 
color  and  streak  are  always  important,  as  wi'll  -is 
texture,  crystalline  structure,  etc. 

Next  month  I  shall  consider  liic  origin  of  some  of 
our  common  rocks. 


Notes  on  Geometry. 


liY    k.    G.    1-).    RlCHAKOSON,    B.    A. 


The  Maritime  Provinces  are  well  to  the  front  in 
the  course  in  mathenialics.  The  High  schools  carry 
pupils  farther  in  most  branches  of  this  subject  than 
do  the  corresponding  schools  of  New  England.  I'ut 
in  the  teaching  of  Geometry,  especially,  there  is  great 
room  for  improvement.  Many  a  teacher  goes 
through  the  subject  simply  because  it  is  in  the  cur- 
riculum, not  for  love  of  it.  When  we  consider  that 
it  is  the  first — we  may  say  the  only — bit  of  pure 
reasoning  that  the  child  gets,  it  is  a  blunder  to  treat 
it  as  a  subject  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is  no  course,  save  Eng- 
lish literature,  that  is  as  stimulating  and  helpful  to 
the  young  mind. 

In  the  teaching  of  Euclid,  the  instructor  will  too 
often  neglect  the  most  important  thing,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conceptions  of  the  different  terms. 
When  a  second  year  pupil  confuses  the  size  of  an 
angle  with  the  length  of  its  arms,  or  thinks  that 
perimeter  and  area  have  the  same  signification,  there 
is  something  radically  wrong.  But  a  case  of  this 
kind  came  under  my  personal  observation  in  a  school 
of  good  reputation.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  spend 
one-fourth  of  the  year  on  the  definitions  and  axioms 
and  the  first  five  propositions  with  some  exercises  on 
these? 

.\nothcr  very  evident  fault  is  that  teachers  carry 
the  pupils  too  much,  instead  of  making  them  do  their 
own  walking.  If  the  boy  can  be  taught  to  spend 
two  hours  on  an  exercise,  two  hours  of  hard,  suc- 
cessful work,  it  is  more  of  an  education  than  the 
memorization  of  all  that  Euclid  ever  knew.  Invert- 
ing every  diagram,  using  figures  instead  of  letters, 
doing  anything  to  make  the  pupil  reason,  should  be 
the  aim  of  the  teacher. 

How  easily  the  enthusiasm  of  the  class  can  be 
aroused !  The  old  Greeks  taught  Geometry  by  giv- 
ing examples  that  prove  ridiculous  theorems,  and 
letting  them  puzzle  out  the  fallacies.  Might  we  not 
get  some  wrinkles  from  teachers  who  could  produce 
a  Plato  or  a  Euclid  ? 
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Celow  I  will  g-ive  a  probk-ni  that  will  interest  the 
boys  and  girls.  Give  it  to  Grades  X  and  XI.  and 
later  in  the  year  to  Grade  IX.  Let  them  ruminate 
on  it  and  tind  the  fallacy.  Then  perhaps  some  of 
them  will  be  able  to  prove  geometrically  that  there 
is  an  error.  Let  them  try  it  anyway.  If  they  work 
at  odd  times  for  a  week  or  two.  give  them  a 
hint,  but  do  not  deprive  them  of  the  pleasure  of 
doing  the  work. 


Grade  I  Arithmetic— No.  II. 


By  Principal  O'Hearn. 


We  want  to  prove  that  a  triangle  i  2  3  all  the 
sides  are  equal.  We  will  first  prove  i  2=1  3.  Bisect 
angle  i  3  2.  Bisect  2  3  in  4,  and  draw  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  2  3  through  4.  Now  these  lines  will  1k' 
parallel  (Fig.  ).  or  will  meet  either  inside  the  tri- 
angle (Fig.  2),  or  outside  (Fig.  3).  It  will  rea<lil\ 
follow  in  Mg.  I  that  i  0  and  8  4  are  coincident  and 
I  2=1  3. 

In  Figs.  2  and  3  the  lines  meet  in  5.  We  draw 
5  6  and  5  7  perpendicular  to  i  2  and  i  3.  Join  2  s 
and  3  5. 

Then  in  the  triangles  1  6  5  and  1  7  5  we  have 
I   5=1   5,  angle  6  1   5=7  i   5,  angle  i  6  5=1   7  5. 

Hence  i  6=1  7  and  6  5=7  5. 

Also  in  324  and  5  4  3.  4  5=4  5-  4  3=4  2.  angle 
5  4  2=5  4  3.      Hence  5  3=5  2. 

Now  in  triangles  (^  5  2,  7  5  3,  6  5=5  7.  5  3=5  2, 
angle  5  0  2=5  7  3.  and  these  right  angled  triangles 
are  equal. 

Hence  7  3=6  2. 


But  I  6- 


.\ddiiu 


^1  3- 


All  lines  are  e(|ual,  all  circles  are  equal  in  ar.'a 
because  all  radii  arc  equal,  etc. 

Also,  it  readily  follows  that  any  two  lines  i  3.  3  4. 
making  an  angle  with  one  another,  are  in  a  straight 
line,  since  angles  1  5  6+6  5  2+2  5  4=1  5  7+7  5  3 
4-3  5  4-     -And  all  lines  arc  straight. 

Yale  rniversity,  Sei)tcmher,  n/W 


i'ull  fast  the  leaves  are  dropping 
llefore  that  w.iiKUriug  breath. 


-Brvaiit. 


Subtraction. — In  the  exercises  suggested  in  last 
number  and  in  the  following  a  ball-frame  may  be 
used.  The  frame  should  be  about  four  feet  long 
and  three  feet  high,  and  the  balls  or  spheres  should 
be  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter.  On  such  a  frame 
the  objects  can  be  arranged  in  groups,  having  a 
sufificient  space  between  them  (the  groups)  to  dis- 
tinctly separate  each  group  from  a  neighboring  one. 

Put  six  strokes  on  board  as  previously  directed. 
.See  that  all  your  pupils  understand  that  there  are 
six  strokes,  or  objects,  on  the  board.  Tell  them 
to  observe  attentively  what  you  are  about  to  do. 
Erase  two  of  the  six  objects.  Ask  the  question, 
"What  have  I  done?"  You  will  receive  various 
answers,  none  of  which  I  shall  pretend  to  anticipate. 
The  answer  you  desire  to  get  is,  "  You  have  taken 
two  from  six."  One  of  the  answers  you  would  be 
likely  to  get  would  be.  "  Von  have  rubbed  out  two 
strokes."  After  receiving  several  answers,  put  six 
objects  on  your  desk  in  such  away  that  they  can  be 
distinctlv  seen  by  all.  Take  two  from  desk.  Ques- 
tion as  before.  Ask  how  ifiany  are  left.  By  similar 
exercises  develop  the  idea  of  subtraction. 

Oral. — John  had  3  apples  and  gave  3  to  his  sister. 
How  many  had  he  left?  William  had  6  cents  and 
bought  an  orange  for  4  cents.  How  many  cents  had 
he  left?"  James  had  a  5-cent  piece  and  Ixmght  an 
orange  for  2  cents.  How  many  cents'  worth  of 
pears  could  he  buy  with  what  was  left  (the  re- 
mainder) ? 

If  I  take  4  from  6,  what  is  the  remainder?  ' 

\'ary  the  arrangement  of  words  in  your  questions. 
When  necessary,  introduce  words  new  to  the  voca- 
bulary of  your  pupils.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
make  children  understand  the  application  of  a  new 
word  if  it  is  correctly  used;  and  new  words  should 
lie  introduced  not  only  when  necessary,  but  as  often 
as  occasion  serves,  in  order  to  make  the  lesson 
(whether  one  in  arithmetic,  or  any  other  subject) 
a  lesson  in  language.  It  must  be  understood  that 
children,  and  adults  as  well,  may  apply  a  word  cor- 
rectly and  yet  may  not  be  able  to  define  its  mean- 
ing. You  mav  ask  for  the  "  meaning  "  of  words 
easily  explained,  but  do  not  insist  on  too  much  in 
this  direction. 

The  incidental  introduction  of  language  into  a 
lesson  should  he  done  in  such  a  wav  that  the  pupils 
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would  iiui  lose  sigln  of  till'  siihji'ct  in  hand  in  this 
instance — subtraction.  The  interest  awakened  in 
the  one  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  ideas 
formed  about  the  other. 

At  this  stage  exercises  like  ihe  following  may  be 
taken  up : 

Joiin  had  ()  ajjples.  He  i;ave  4  to  Janice  and  i;ot 
one  from    Tom.      Ilou   nian\    had  he  then? 

After  i-licltiiii;  answers,  the  exercise  may  be  ])Ul 
on  the  board  in  this  form: 

6  —  4+  I  =  ? 

\  ary  the  exercises. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  all  the  fore<:;oing 
is  a  meagre  outline  of  work  in  (jrade  I  arithmetic, 
and  is  merely  suggestive.  The  suggested  exercises 
may  be  varied  in  many  ways,  and,  without  iloubt, 
l)etter  ones  nia\'  occur  to  some. 


TEACHERS'   CONVENTIONS. 


Ki.Niis  Coi  Niv.  X.   H..    ri;.\ciii:Ks'   i.Nsiin  ri;. 

'J"he  Kings  County,  X.  I'...  Teachers'  Institute  met 
at  Sussex  on  Thursday  and  I'Viday,  September  17th 
and  iStii.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  The  first 
session  was  very  profitablv  s])ent  in  discussing  the 
many  e.xcellent  points  brouglit  out  in  the  address 
of  the  president.  U.  1*.  Kirkpatrick.  The  observance 
of  arbor  day,  better  methods  of  nature-study,  a 
more  earnest  preijaration  for  their  work  on  the  part 
of  teachers  were  dwelt  upon  in  the  discussion  that 
followed  by  Inspector  Steeves,  R.  R.  Cormier,  D. 
\V.  ffamilton.  (}.  U.  Hay  and  J.  March. 

A  stimulating  jjajx-r  on  Literature  was  rt-ad  ))y 
G.  1'.  McCrea,  princijjal  of  the  .\poha(|ui  schools: 
and  D.  W.  Hamilton,  jirincipal  of  the  .MacDonald 
Consolidated  School,  Kingston,  dealt  in  a  very  sug- 
gestive and  comprehensive  manner  with  the  nature- 
study  movement.  Uoth  papers  were  fully  dis- 
cus.sed.  Miss  Ella  Seely  (Hampton)  gave  a  lesson 
to  a  Grade  HI  class  on  local  geographv,  taking 
Sussex  as  a  centre,  and  bringing  out  in  a  verv  inter- 
esting way  the  pu|)ils'  ideas  on  natural  features, 
resources,  .industries,  modes  of  travel,  exports,  im- 
ports and  other  topics. 

Inspector  Steeves  presided  at  the  evening  meet- 
ing, which  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  the  Sussex 
orchestra,  and  by  the  presence  of  many  red-coated 
volunteers  from  the  mihtary  cam])  above  Sussex. 
-Vddresses  were  given  by  the  Inspector,  hv  .Messrs. 
1).  W.  Hamilton.  Principal  .\.  IS.  Magg.s.  of  the 
Sussex  Grammar  School,  (,.  l\  Hay.  editor  of  the 
I\i;\  m;\\  .  .and  by  John  March. 

<  >n  l'"riday  morning  a  nature-study  excursion  to 
the  I '.luffs  a  few  miles  above  Sussex,  had  to  l>e 
abandone<l  on  account  of  tln-eateninir  weather.     The 


(juestion  box  gave  material  for  many  lielpful  sug- 
gestions. Mr.  W.  N.  l>iggar  read  a  i(ai)er  on  Dis- 
cijjline,  drawing  a  fine  distinction  between  instruction 
and  discipline.  This  was  followed  l)y  two  short 
l)apers  on  Correlation,  extracts  from  which  are  given 
on  another  page,  and  .Mr.  iiamilton  gave  an  outline 
o|  nature-work  anil  books  thereon  for  .schiM)ls. 

A  Teachers'  L'nion  for  Kings  (bounty  was  forine.l 
with  the  following  officers:  .\.  W.  liiggar,  I'resi- 
ilent :  Mrs.  .M.  .S.  C'ox,  \'ice-|)resi(lenl ;  .\.  I!.  .Maggs, 
.Secretary-treasurer;  I).  1*.  Kirk|)alrick,  K.  K.  Cor- 
mier, I'Vances  I'ritchard,  Helen  .S.  Raymond,  addi- 
tional members  of  the  managing  committee. 

Thirty  seven  members  joined  the  L'nion,  which 
will  soon  no  doubt  be  largely  increased.  The 
union  has  not  yet  committe<l  itself  to  any  action  in 
regard  to  salaries  further  than  an  understan<ling 
among  its  members  not  to  underbid. 

.\t  the  close  of  the  Institute  on  I'ridav  afternoon 
the  lad\  teachers  of  Sussex  entertained  the  visitors 
with  a  generous  repast  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
grammar  school. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  1 'resident.  W.  C.  Jonah:  \ice-president. 
.Miss  Helen  S.  Raymond:  Secretary -treasurer.  W. 
■^-  '•'g'g;'r:  additional  members  of  the  Ivxecutive, 
A.   i!.  .Maggs.  .\1.  A.,  and  .Miss  luigenia  Keith. 


I',  v..  1.    ri;.\t  iiKks'  .\ssoci.\i  lo.v. 

I'lu-  .mnual  convention  of  the  I'.  E.  1.  Teachers" 
.\ssociation  was  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  .\.  hall  at 
Chariottetown.  September  23rd,  24th  and  23th.  The 
enrolment  was  large,  upwards  of  two  hundred  teach- 
ers being  in  attendance.  President  McMillan  pre- 
sided at  the  several  sessions  of  the  convention,  and 
conducted  the  meetings  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  .\ssociation. 

The  presence  and  assistance  of  Ins|X'Ctor  Carter, 
of  St.  John.  X.  I!.,  added  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  meetings.  His  paper  on  Some  Modern  Ten- 
dencies of  Education  was  especially  helpful.  He 
dealt  i)rincipaily  with  the  movement  towards  con- 
solidation. ])ointing  out  the  benefits  that  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  follow-  consolidation,  also 
the  objections  urged  against  the  movement.  In 
his  address  at  the  iniblx  meeting.  Inspector  Carter 
dealt  with  the  profession  of  teaching,  what  it  in- 
volved, what  should  be  ex])ected  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  remuneration  received,  drawing  some  compari- 
sons between  the  i)aying  of  teachers  on  P.  E.  Island 
and  Xew-  ISrunswick. 

Mr.  .Musick's  |)aper  on  the  Teaching  of  English 
w-as  a  helpful  and  suggestive  one. 

The  i)rincipal  feature  of  this  year's  convention  was 
the  resolution  of  the  teachers  to  form  a  federation  for 
the  purpose  of  further  promoting  the  interests  of 
education  in  the  province,  and  the  secur'm;  to  the 
teachers  better  pay.  The  minimum  sup|)lementarv 
alli  iw  ance  to  be  accepted  by  any  teacher  is  $25.    This 
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makes  the  followins^  scale  of  minimum  salaries: 
Female  teachers  of  the  third  or  lowest  class,  |I55; 
of  the  second  class,  $205;  of  the  first  class,  $255; 
male  teachers  of  the  third  class,  $205 ;  of  the  second 
class,  $2So;  of  the  first  class,  $325.  It  is  a  so  de- 
signed to  conduct  a  campaign  for  the  still  further 
hicrease  of  the  salaries  of  the  common  school 
teacher.  ^ ,      ,^       ,  ,        , 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  Sir  Wm.  MacDonald  and 
Prof.  J.  W.  Robertson  for  their  work  in  connection 
with  manual  training  and  consolidated  schools  in 
the  province  were  passed.  Also  of  thanks  to  the 
Provincial  Government  for  recognition  given  to  the 
Summer  School  of  Science.  A  resolution  con- 
demning the  text-book  on   Canadian   Histo-y    was 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  Inspector  G.  J.  McCormac ; 
Vice-presidents,  W.  V.  Newson,  P.  W.  Grant,  J.  A. 
Ready;  Secretary-treasurer,  Jas.  Landrigan. 

■  '  -  J.  D.  S. 


Cape   Breton   Island   Ieachers'   Institute. 

The  teachers  of  Cape  Breton  Island  met  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday,  Septemebr  23rd-25th. 
Last  year  the  combined  Institute  was  held  at  Syd- 
ney, in  Inspector  Macneill's  district,  which  em- 
braces the  counties  of  Richmond  and  Cape  Breton. 
This  year  the  meeting  took  place  at  the  far-famed 
Baddeck,  in  Inspector  MacKinnon's  district,  which 
includes  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Mctoria. 
The  proper  work  of  the  Institute  began  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  September  24th,  after  the  arrival 
from  Sydney  and  adjacent  places  of  those  who  had 
spent  Wednesday  in  coming  through  the  beautiful 
Great  Bras  d'(  )r  Lake. 

Inspector  MacKinnon  conducted  the   Institute  in 
a  prompt  and  business-like  manner.     .\s  many  of 
the  subjects  discussed  are  referred  to  in  other  pages 
of  the  Review,  we  can  only  give  here  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings,  which  opened  in  a  lesson 
in   mental   aritimetic  by   Mr.   F.    H.    Spinney   to_  a 
bright  class  from  the  Baddeck  academy.    Mr.  Chis- 
holm,  director  of  vocal  music  in  the  North  Sydney 
schools,  outlined  his  system,  and  was   followed  by 
Principal  F.  I.  Stewart,  of  Sydney  and  others,  who 
spoke  of  the  value  of  JVIr.  Chisholm's  work  and  the 
importance  of  music  in  schools.  Mr.  L.  .\.  DeWolfe, 
science  teacher  in  the  North  Sydney  academy,  read 
an  excellent  paper  on  the  Study  of  Minerals.     Mr. 
l)c Wolfe   will   write  up   the  material   given   in   his 
paper    in    a    series  of    six    lH'l])ful  lesscnis    for    the 
Re^vikw.     Papers  and  addresses  followed  b\'  Profes- 
sor II.   W.   Smith,  of  Truro,  on   School   Gardens; 
Principal  Thos.  Gallant,  of   Margarce  Harbor,    on 
Civics;  Mr.  J.  C.  Dawsfni,  director  of  manual  train- 
ing at  Sydney,  on   Drawing;   I'riiiciiial  J.   A.   Mac- 
Keigan,  of  Whitney  Pier,   Sydney,  on  ( icography  : 


Inspector  Macneil,  on  the  Metric  Syste.n;  and  by 
Mr  T  B  Kidner  on  Cardboard  Work.  The  latter, 
illustrated  by  beautiful  specimens  and  color  charts 
was  an  excellent  presentation  of  the  principles  that 
Mr  Kidner  has  already  outlined  in  the  Review  and 
showed  what  ma^■  be  done  by  the  rural  schools  in 
manual  work  with  inexpensive  material.  I  he  dis- 
cussions arising  from  this  fine  display  of  papers  and 
addresses  were  direct  and  useful. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  spent  at  Ben  Breagh,  on 
the  fine  grounds  of  Dr.  Graham  Bell,  of  Bell  tele- 
phone fame.  Here  the  laboratories  of  this  distin- 
onished  inventor  were  thrown  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  hundred  visiting  teachers,  and  the  construction 
and  sailing  of  kites  illustrated,  by  which  Dr.  Bell 
hopes  to  solve  the  problem  of  renal  navigation. 
When  the  rain  drove  the  visitors  indoors,  his  hos- 
pitable mansion  was  opeii  for  the  reception  of  the 
guests  until  far  into  the  evening.  The  visit  to  Ben 
Breagh  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  nor  the  atten- 
tions'^ received  from  the  kind-hearted  host,  and 
hostess. 

The  public  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Bethune,  was  addressed  by  Supt.  Mac- 
Kay,  T.  B.  Kidner,  G.  U.  Hay,  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  and 
Inspector  MacKinnon.  The  address  of  Dr.  MacKay 
was  an  earnest  plea  to  the  citizens  of  Baddeck  to 
provide  for  the  youth  a  more  modern  academy 
building. 

Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at 
Milltown  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  1st  and 
2nd.  The  attendance  was  a  little  over  one  hundred. 
The  teachers  of  Charlotte  are  alert,  and  readily  take 
]3art  in  institutes.  The  arrangement  of  programmes 
is  well  thought  out  beforehand,  and  one  usually 
hears  practical  educational  problems  discussed. 

The   president,    Mrs.    Irving   R.    Todd,   of    Mill- 
town,  gave  a  brief  but  earnest  address  to  the  teach- 
ers   assembled.       Principal    Girdwood,    of    (irand 
Manan,"read  a  paper  on  the  Lights  and  Shades  of 
the  Teacher's  Life,  characterized  by  a  broad  sym- 
pathy  with   the   life  both  of  teacher   and   student. 
Miss'  Ethel  H.  Jarvis,  of  the  King  Street  school,  St. 
Stephen,  gave  a  lesson  in  primary  reading  to  a  class 
of  children  who  had  been  in  the  school  only  for  a 
month.     The  teacher  was  bright,  had  her  work  well 
planned,  and  held  the  interest  of  the  pupils  through- 
out.    The  address  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryan,  superintend- 
ent of  city  schools,  Calais,  Me.,  on  What  May  be 
Gained  hv  the  Study  of  History,  was  a  fine  inter- 
])retatioii   of  the  value  of  history   as  a  disciiilinary 
study.     The  discussion  on   the  metric  system   con- 
ducted l)y  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Richardson,  was  taken  part 
in  by  a  large  number  of  teachers. 

The  public  educational  meeting  on  Thursday  even- 
ing was  held  in  the  schoolroom  of  the  Congrega- 
tion;il  church,  and  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
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Sinclair,  \'ice-prcsidi-iit  oi  ilic  liisiiiutc.  Addrcssfs 
were  j^iveii  by  the  Secretary  of  School  Trustees, 
Mr.  Balkain,  Chiei  Supt.  Dr.  Inch,  and  by  G.  L  . 
Hay.  Music,  aiul  refreshments  served  at  the  close 
by  the  ladies  of  the  conyreyation,  lurnied  a  pleasant 
feature  of  the  evening. 

.\t  the  l-'riday  mornint;  sessmn,  .Mr.  11.  E.  Sin- 
clair read  a  paper  on  .\cciiracy.  which  led  to  a  pro- 
fitable discussion;  and  an  illustrative  lesson  on  tlie 
use  of  tlie  globe  was  given  by  .Mr.  F.  O.  Sullivan, 
followed  by  some  valuable  hints  upon  the  care  of 
globes  and  maps.  A  discussion  on  Home  Study, 
introduced  by  short  papers  on  the  subject  from  Mr. 
J.  M.  Clindinin,  Frederictun  Junction,  Miss  Annie 
L.  Richardson,  .St.  .■\n<lrews.  Miss  Mary  E.  Cas- 
well, Basswood  Ridge,  and  .Mr.  P.  S.  Bailey,  Mnore's 
.Mills,  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  teachers  gener- 
ally approved  of  home  lessons,  while  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  great  care  should  be  used  in  assigning  them, 
so  that  they  may  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 

-Mr.  E.  E.  McCready,  who  is  inspecting  the 
manual  training  departments  of  the  Charlotte 
County  schools,  gave  a  short  address,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  making  schoolrooms  attractive  by  pic- 
tures and  other  decorations,  and  closed  with  an 
appeal  to  teachers  to  increase  their  salaries  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  additional  governmenl  allow- 
ance to  qualified  teachers  who  add  manual  training 
to  their  other  work. 

A  paper  on  Good  English  in  the  School,  by  Mrs. 
McGibbon,  of  St.  Stephen  school  board,  opened  the 
afternoon  session,  .\mong  those  taking  part  in  the 
discussion  that  followed  was  Mr.  J.  .\.  .\l!en,  of 
Charlotte  County  (jraninuir  .School,  who  ver\ 
strongly  condemned  carelessness  in  the  every-day 
language  of  teachers,  especially  when  in  the  presence 
of  their  pupils. 

.\  paper  by  Inspector  C"arler  on  Co-operation 
Among  Teachers,  completed  the  work  of  the  ses- 
sion, taking  llic  place  of  a  nature  lesson  which  had 
been  announced  in  the  progranune.  Mr.  Carter 
l)ointed  out  in  a  most  convincing  way  the  advantages 
that  might  come  to  teachers  from  mutual  helji  and 
sympathy  ;  and  advocated  the  formation  of  social  and 
literary  clubs,  and  the  establishment  of  funds  for 
old  age  pensions,  and  for  jjayment  of  teachers  din-- 
ing  illness.  He  also  urged  that  teachers  acting  to- 
getjier  could  have  more  intUience  upon  legislation, 
in  respect  to  factory  laws,  compulsory  education  and 
other  matters  that  affect  the  welfare  of  children  of 
school  age;jind  that  a  teachers'  library  and  meet- 
ing room  might  make  the  public  school  the  educa- 
tional centre  of  the  district,  to  which  winter  lectures 
and  other  attractions  would  bring  the  grown  ])eople 
of  the  comnninity,  for  pleasure  and  profit,  and  where 
the  antagonism  too  often  existing  between  teacher 
and  parent  would  disappear.  He  approved  of  pro- 
fessional courtesy  among  teachers,  and  of  associa- 
tions that  would  promote  this,  increasing  the  interest 


1)1  teachers  ihrougii  a  nuitual  understanding  and  a 
ci>mmon  course  of  action;  but  diil  not  approve  of  a 
union  to  opptjse  others  and  compel  submissi<jn  to 
its  terms. 

The  time  and  place  of  next  meeting  of  tlie  Insti- 
tute were  left  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
officers  elect  are  Miss  Annie  L.  Richard.son,  St. 
.\ndrews,  Tresidenl ;  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Callaghan,  St. 
George,  \'ice-])resident ;  Mr.  J.  \rooin,  St.  Stephen, 
Secretary;  Mr.  J.  .\ubrey  .Mien,  .St.  .\ndrews.  Miss 
Laura  !•-.  I'.oyd,  Mace"s  ISay,  and  .Mr.  I'.  GirdwiKxl, 
Grand    Manan,  members  of   I'^xecutive  Committee. 


Gleaning-s  from  County  Institutes. 


Correlation-  oi'  Studies. 

The  history  of  England  and  Canada  between  the 
same  covers,  suggests  correlation  at  once,  t)Ut  of 
course  the  real  connecting  of  the  two  is  left  to  the 
teacher.  If,  when  teaching  an  event  in  Canadian 
history,  we  ask  such  questions  as :  "  Who  was 
reigning  in  England  at  this  time?"  or  "Who  was 
at  the  head  of  Briti.sh  affairs  now?  ""  the  pupils  may 
he  led  to  see  how  the  history  of  one  countrv  affects 
ihe  history  of  the  other.  .\  few  (|uestions  askeil  to 
connect  the  two  histories  will  be  profitable  as  a 
review  and  serve  to  make  each  more  interesting. 

In  country  schools,  where  the  one  teacher  has 
under  his  or  her  control  six  or  seven  classes  in  read- 
ing, as  many  in  arithmetic,  and  three,  four  or  five 
classes  in  other  subjects,  there  will  not  be  time  for 
a  se])arate  lesson  in  literature  ( which,  although  not 
mentioned  in  the  course,  is  very  desirable),  or  per- 
hajjs  composition.  Every  recitation  may  be  made 
a  lesson  in  oral  composition,  at  least,  and  little  direc- 
tion when  correcting  exercises  will  aid  greatly  in 
written  composition.  liy  calling  attention  to,  |)ar- 
ticularh-  beautifid  and  striking  passages  in  the  read- 
ing (and  perhajjs  having  them  re-read),  by  always 
linding  out,  when  possible,  about  the  writer  of  each 
piece,  and  soinething  about  his  work  and  life,  we 
may  without  any  sejjarate  lesson  acquire  some  know- 
ledge of  literature  and  authors. — .Irlliiir  /:.  Flovii. 
liarncsviUc,  X.  li. 

Suppose  you  wish  to  correlate  geography  and 
language.  Let  the  les.son  be.  "  The  Imports  of 
Canada.''  You  have  asked  the  class  to  find  out  for 
the  next  lesson  from  which  country  each  of  the 
things  found  on  the  dinner  table  came.  This  lesson 
has  been  finished.  What  better  exercise  in  spelling 
than  the  list  of.  say.  twelve  articles  which  have  been 
mentioned?  What  belter  exercise  in  language  than 
to  describe  the  dinner  table,  mentioning  each  of  the 
1\\  elve  imported  articles  and  stating  the  country  from 
wliich  they  came? 

Science  and  literature  may  also  be  correlated  with 
each  other.  Suppose  you  are  teaching  about  plants, 
and  the  lesson  the  violet,  .\fter  you  have  had  the 
class  tell  you  of  the  "  green  and  shady  dell  "  from 
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which  thev  plucked  the  httle  gem,  after  you  have  ' 
admired  the  ■'  modest  flower."  after  the  pupils  have 
noticed  the  "■  bent-stalk,"  the  "  drooping  head,"  the 
glowing  and  beautiful  colors,  could  you  suggest  a 
more  suitable  time  to  teach  : 

Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed 

A  modest  violet  grew  : 
Its  stalk  was  bent ;  it  bung  its  head. 
As  if  to  hide  from   view. 

— U'ilhchuimi  Toole,  Tooh-toii,  N.  B. 


Prim.\rv  GEocR.vrHV. 

Eew  pupils  have  a  clear,  definite  knowledge  of 
the  localitN-  in  which  they  live.  Definite  knowledge 
of  the  ho'me  surroundings,  of  its  hills,  streams, 
landscapes,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  commerce, 
changing  seasons,  storms,  etc..  are  necessary  to 
understand  similar  things  in  the  world  abroad. 

The  study  of  geography  should  begin  in  the  first 
grade,  by  stimulating  the  powers  of  observation,  of 
investigation,  and  language ;  by  observing  color, 
form,  motion  and  direction.  In  modern  well-equip- 
ped schools  where  there  are  facilities  for  the  use 
of  sand  or  clay,  ample  scope  will  be  found  for  the 
boundless  activities  of  the  child  in  early  years.  Who 
does  not  remember  with  delight  when  we  made  our 
first  sand  or  mud  house,  using  our  hand  or  foot  for 
a  mold?  But  all  teaching  should  have  a  definite 
aim.  The  sand  is  a^  good  illustrator,  but  care  must 
be  taken  it  does  not  become  the  end.  Lead  the 
pupils  to  see  beyond  the  sand. 

Much  variety  of  knowledge  may  be  gained  by 
stepping  out  of  the  schoolroom  into  the  world  with- 
out where  they  may  get  a  view  of  the  workman  at 
his  work  and  the  country  from  the  hill-tops.  Such 
exctirsions  as  these  may  be  made  to  the  woods, 
streams,  gardens,  factories,  wharves  or  mills.  A 
single  excursion  of  an  hour  will  furnish  matter  for 
discussion  for  several  lessons.  Here  interesting 
material  for  language  lessons  may  be  found. 

An  excursion  should  be  as  well  planned  as  a  les- 
son. The  teacher  should  visit  the  place  beforehird 
and  lay  out  a  scheme  for  observation.  The  playfid 
dispositions  of  the  children  must  be  carefulh'  watch- 
ed and  prompt  measures  taken  in  case  of  disorder. 
To  compensate  for  this  greater  freedom  the  teacher 
will  be  brought  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  child- 
ren and  obtain  a  better  insight  into  their  individual- 
ities. 

The  spring  seasnn  with  its  innumerable  strcim- 
lets.  miniature  lakes,  islands  and  mountains,  is  an 
op])ortune  time  to  begin  a  to])0graphical  study.  The 
snow  (hnnng  the  winter  has  been  studied,  its  beauti- 
ful crystals  observed.  It  has  ke])t  the  ground  warm, 
for  did  we  not  find  the  leaves  of  plants  fresh  and 
green,  the  Mayflower  "blooming  amid  the  snow?"' 
We  saw  how  the  woodsman  used  it  to  haul  his  logs. 
lUit  now   it   is  all  gone.       .\  writer  in  the  Eol'ca- 


TiON.VL  Review    (April,    1902),  has  described    the 
first  spring  expedition  thus  : 

One  day  early  in  April  the  children  of  a  primary  room, 
guided  by  the  teacher,  set  forth  to  explore.  At  the  school 
gate  they  crossed  the  gutter  on  a  plank.  Conversation 
began  at  once ;  the  plank  was  called  a  bridge ;  the  water  was 
a  river,  its  direction  was  noticed,  its  source  found  to  he  a 
broad  pool,  which  after  it  had  been  described,  was  called  a 
lake,  named,  perhaps,  School  Lake,  from  its  location.  Into 
this  lake  farther  up  flowed  another  stream,  described  as 
inlet;  with  very  little  help,  the  idea  of  oiitlet  was  develop- 
ed and  name  given.  A  little  deba;ing  brought  out  the  fact 
that  water  flows  down  hill,  hence  we  say  np  stream,  down 
stream. 

Many  other  lakes  and  rivers  were  found,  a  smooth  bot- 
tom showing  slow  current,  a  pebbly  bottom  rapid  current. 
Even  small  Niagaras  were  there.  How  easy  to  get  a  des- 
cription of  a  mountain,  island,  lake  or  river,  when  the 
object  itself,  fresh  formed  by  Nature,  was  before  the  eyes. 
How  pleased  each  explorer  was  to  give  a  name  to  his  own 
discoveries,  after  having  described  their  characteristics 
and  location.  One  very  dark  stream  was  called  Black 
river.  Too  soon  the  half-hour  was  gone.  This  lesson  would 
fail  in  its  object  if  too  much  were  attempted,  and  it  would 
not  be  complete  without  the  subsequent  talks,  sand  work 
and  drawings,  which  serve  to  impress  the  facts  learned. 

Talks  on  the  people  of  other  countries,  their 
habits,  customs,  manner  of  living,  of  dressing,  their 
houses,  the  products  of  their  country,  wild  animals, 
legends  concerning  them,  and  pictures  illustrating 
some  phase  of  their  life,  will  never  fail  to  interest 
children. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  through  the  first  three 
grades,  by  the  time  the  fourth  grade  is  reached  the 
pupil  is  in  a  position  to  take  up  the  systematic  study 
of  geography  on  wider  lines ;  such  as  observation  of 
accessible  natural  features,  description  of  teachers, 
from  observation  or  from  books,  of  features  not 
accessible  to  class,  nature  and  p''oducts  of  familiar 
and  general  occupations,  deta'led  studies  of  rivers, 
their  nature,  cause  and  effects. — /.  A.  Macl\cii:;an. 
Svdncx.  C.  B. 


We  hope  that  the  ])ortraits,  sketches  and  extracts 
from  the  works  of  the  foremost  literary  men  of 
these  provinces,  now  being  publisheil  in  the  RiiviEW, 
will  be  made  use  of  in  the  schools  to  the  fullest 
extent.  There  is  too  little  knowledge  among  otir 
)oung  people  of  the  men  who  have  added  to  the 
world's  literature  and  helped  to  make  these  pro- 
vinces known. 

iMr.  Kidner'  illustrated  at  I'.addeck  how  these 
portraits  may  be  framed  in  neat  cardboard  and  hung 
up  in  the  schoolrooms,  where  they  will  constantly 
speak  to  the  rising  generation.  The  size  of  these 
frames  should  be  a  full  page  of  the  Ren'Iew,  so  that 
sketches  on  the  reverse  side  may  be  referred  to  when 
necessary. 
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'ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 


M.  L. — I  have  triid  to  niuunt  some  sca-wccd,  but  feel 
that  my  work  has  not  been  a  >iiccess.  I  ibuiight  1  followed 
your  insirucliuus  for  niounling  very  carefully.  Will  it  be 
troubling  you  loo  much  to  ask  you  why  the  paper  wriukk-i 
so  bjidly  ? 

A  smoother  and  stiller  (|uality  of  notepaper  witli 
greater  pressure  applied  would  probably  produce 
better  results.  The  specimen  you  send,  however,  i-; 
very  good. 


I.  Subscriber. — A  dilcli  loo  mds  lonn  is  to  be  dug  by 
two  men.  Each  man  is  to  get  $50;  but  the  man  who  digs 
the  deepest  part  of  the  ditch  gets  25  cents  more  per  rod 
th.-jn  the  other.  How  many  rods  does  each  dig? 
Let  .r^num.  of  rods  dug  by  man  that  dios  deepest. 
j=iuim.  of  rods  dug  bv  other. 

X        y 
x-\-y=.\OQ. 
The  value  of  .r  from  above  is  43.85,  and  of  y. 
46.15. 

The  values  are.  of  course,  approximate. 


2.  To  S.  D. — Please  send  a  copy  of  question  re- 
quiring solution,  as  we  have  not  a  copy  of  Todhunter 
&  Lonev. 


AL  C.  F. — SoTufions  of  all  your  questions,  to  be 
of  any  use  to  you,  would  take  up  too  much  space. 
Send  us  not  more  than  three  of  those  you  wish  to 
have  solved  and  we  shall  print  solutions  in  ne.xt 
issue. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  fifteenth  of  (  )ctoher  is  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  a  public  holiday. 

The  twenty-fourth  of  May  will  in  future  be  ob- 
.served  as  a  public  holiday  throughout  Cape  Colony 
under  the  name  of  Ouecn  N'ictoria  Day,  and  in  New 
Zealand  under  the  name  of  Empire  Day. 

hn  agent  of  the  ilritish  government  is  visiting 
the  Atlantic  cable  terminals  in  Xewfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  to  study  the  problem  of  protecting  the 
cables  in  time  of  war. 

The  whole  British  navy  is  to  be  equipped  with 
Marconi  wireless  telegraph  apparatus. 

\\\  international  conference  at  I'erlin  has  decided 
to  treat  all  wireless  telegraph  companies  as  common 
carriers,  and  compel  all  coast  stations  to  receive  and 
transmit  telegrams  going  or  returning  from  ships, 
without  distinction  as  to  the  system  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy employed  by  the  ships.  The  British  dele- 
gates   at    the    conference    refused    to    support    this 


decision,  our  government  having  granted  s])<:cial 
privileges  to  the  Marconi  company.  .-\s  a  name  for 
messages  sent  bv  wireless  telegraph,  tile  conference 
adopted  the  word  radiograms. 

Great  Britain  has  addressed  to  the  King  of  Bel- 
gium, who  is  head  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  a  pro- 
test against  the  alleged  cruel  treatment  of  natives  by 
the  commercial  com])anies  in  the  Congo  region.  It 
is  said,  however,  that  the  rejuirts  of  cruelties  arc 
very  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  country  is,  on 
the  whole,  well  governed. 

In  Ciermany,  telephoning  without  wires  has  been 
snccessfidly  tried  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  The 
invention,  it  is  said,  will  probably  be  contrf)lled  bv 
the  government  for  use  in  the  army. 

The  British  I'oreign  <  )ftice  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  L'nited  States  government  to  two  recent 
seizures  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Britisli  North 
Borneo  by  l'nited  States  war  vessels,  first  near  the 
mouth  of  Sandakan  Harbor,  on  which  the  capital 
of  the  territory  is  situated,  and  later  in  Darvel  Bay, 
farther  south.  If  the  Washington  government  sus- 
tains the  action  of  its  naval  officers,  there  will  be 
another  boundary  dispute. 

Whether  Canada  shall  have  access  to  the  sea,  by 
way  of  the  Lynn  Canal  and  other  narrow  inlets,  or 
shall  be  completely  closed  in  for  some  lumdreds  of 
miles  by  the  strip  of  Cnited  States  territory,  is  the 
most  important  point  now  before  the  .Alaska  I'ound- 
ary  Commissioners  in  London.  The  Canadian  con- 
tention is  that  the  mountains  which  \'ancouver  saw 
from  his  ship  are  those  referred  to  in  the  treaty  as 
forming  the  boundary  line,  where  they  are  not  more 
than  ten  leagues  distant  fmm  the  coast;  and  that 
the  line  connecting  the  tops  of  these  mountains 
should  be  a  direct  line  from  peak  to  peak,  crossing 
anv  inlets  less  than  six  miles  wide.  The  argument 
of  counsel  for  the  L'nited  States  is  that  no  mountains 
e.xist  which  come  within  the  wording  of  the  treaty: 
and  that  the  line  must  be  placed  thirty  miles  inland 
from  all  arms  of  the  sea,  as  the  intention  was,  they 
claim,  to  shut  out  all  access  to  the  ocean  from  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Hudson  Bay  territory. 
.\nother  point  in  dispute  is  whether  the  Portland 
Channel  of  the  treaty  is  the  Portland  Channel  of 
to-dav,  (ir.  as  the  United  States  claim  makes  it, 
another  channel  farther  south.  This  involves  the 
possession  of  two  islands  which  conunand  the 
entrance  into  Port  Simpson,  the  proposed  terminus 
i>t  the  new  railway  across  the  continent.  Such  a 
compromise  as  that  of  the  .\shburton  treaty,  which 
tixe<l  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, is  impossible,  for  the  .Maska  Commissioners 
have  no  authority  to  make  a  compromise.  If  the 
jo'nt  commission  cannot  reach  an  agreement,  the 
matter  mav  possibly  go  before  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

Under  the  act  which  has  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  is  now  before  the  Senate,  the  new 
transcontinental  railway  will  be  built  from  Winni- 
peg to  Port  Simpson  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
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Railway  Company,  and  from  Winnipep:  to  Quebec 
and  thence  to  Moncton  by  the  government. 

In  the  Lake  Abittibi  region,  through  which  it  is 
proposed  to  run  the  government  portion  of  the  new 
Crand  Trunk  Pacific  railway,  the  land  is  reported 
to  be  e-xtremely  level.  The  forests  are  chiefly  of 
spruce,  and  their  value  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Owing  to  the  l)ad  financial  management,  or  some- 
thing worse,  the  extensive  works  established  by 
United  States  capitalists  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  have 
been  suddenly  closed,  and  hundreds  of  men  are  left 
idle  and  unpaid.  The  government  will  protect  the 
interests  of  the  workmen  by  withholding  subsidies 
until  all  claims  for  wages  are  settled.  In  the  mean- 
time, there  is  plentv  of  work  for  the  men  in  other 
parts  of  Canada. 

The  unexpected  retirement  of  Hon.  Mr.  Blair, 
Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  because  he  could 
not  support  the  railway  policy  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, was  an  illustration  of  our  principles  of 
lesponsible  government.  There  must  be  no  dissen- 
sion in  the  cabinet.  A  further  illustration,  equally 
unexpected  and  of  more  importance  to  the  Empire 
at  large,  is  the  more  recent  resignation  of  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  and  several  other  members  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Chamberlain  resigns  to  advocate  a 
policy  of  preferential  trade  throughout  the  Empire, 
thus  leaving  his  former  colleagues  free  from  respon- 
sibility for  his  words  and  actions,  and  placing  him- 
self Under  less  restraint  than  if  he  had  remained  in 
the  ministry. 

Finland  formerly  belonged  to  Sweden,  and  is 
still  closely  related  to  that  country  in  language  and 
customs.  It  was  conquered  by  Russia  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  recent  changes  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  grand-duchy,  to  bring  it  more  into 
unity  with  the  rest  of  the  Russian  em])irc,  though 
they  niav  have  seemed  to  us  wholly  a  matter  of 
local  concern,  are  viewed  with  alarm  in  Northern 
I'".uroi)e  as  ])ossil)l_v  a  step  towards  the  concpiest  of 
the  whnk-  of  Scandinavia.  Russia  is  supposed  to  be 
still  as  eager  as  ever  f<ir  winter  purls  nii  the  Atlantic. 

Tlu-  most  horrible  accounts  of  outrages  in  Mace- 
dimia,  in  which  Turkish  rulers  and  I'.ulgarian  in- 
surgents seem  to  be  e(|ually  guilty,  have  as  yet  fail- 
ed to  bring  about  the  intervention  of  the  European 
]30wers.  Bulgaria  has  been  notified  that  if  it  should 
interfere  for  the  relief  of  the  Ijulgarian  population 
of  the  Turkish  ])rovinces,  it  cannot  expect  the  help 
of  other  nations.  This  attitude  of  the  powers  is 
more  readily  understood  if  we  remember  that  the 
llulgars  are  the  outlanders  of  Macedonia,  and  are 
separated  by  strong  religious  difl'erences  from  the 
(Ireek  Christians,  who  form  a  majority  of  the  pop\i- 
lation,  as  well  as  from  the  Jews  and  the  Mohamme- 
dans. P>oth  Jews  and  (ireeks  prefer  the  rule  of 
the  Turk  to  that  of  the  iUilgarian  minority,  and  vn 
nation  of  Europe  outside  of  the  Balkan  Slates  will 


wish  to  support  either  the  Turks  or  the  brigands. 
The  atrocities  must  go  on,  unless  a  third  partv  comes 
in  to  subdue  both,  which  is  not  to  be  expected. 

The  insurrection  in  Morocco  is  not  suppressed; 
but  one  of  its  avowed  objects  seems  to  have  been 
attained.  The  Sultan  has  dismissed  his  foreign 
advisers,  or  given  them  leave  of  absence.  It  has 
been  reported  and  denied  that  h'rance,  with  the 
approval  of  Great  Britain,  would  take  possession  of 
Morocco. 

The  Panama  Canal  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  is  of  no  effect,  because  the 
Colombian  Congress  has  refused  its  assent. 

The  newest  and  safest  of  explosives  is  ammonal, 
a  certain  mixture  of  powdered  aluminum  and  nitrate 
of  ammonia. 

A  recent  improvement  in  railway  headlights  is  to 
send  a  beam  of  light  vertically  from  the  locomotive, 
as  well  as  straight  ahead.  This  vertical  light  can 
be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  even  though  a  hill 
should  intervene. 

The  apple  crop  in  the  Annapolis  Valley  is  larger 
and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  better  than  for  many 
years  past.  The  fruit  crops  in  ( )ntario  are  also 
much  better  than  usual. 

Esperanto,  the  proposed  new  international  lan- 
guage, continues  to  make  wonderful  progress.  It 
is  founded  upon  words  which  resemble  each  other 
in  the  different  languages  of  Europe;  and  is  said  to 
combine  the  simplicity  of  English  grammar  with 
the  German  arrangement  of  sentences  and  the  soft 
rythmic  flow  of  the  Italian.  An  English-Esperanto 
dictionary  will  shortly  be  published. 

The  desert  regions  of  the  United  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  are  to  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation. 
This  opens  up,  it  is  said,  a  new  era  of  prosperity 
for  sixteen  states  and  territories  of  the  neighboring 
republic.  The  arid  and  semi-arid  zones  includes 
aliout  one-third  ni  the  area  of  the  I'nited  States, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  there  may  be  water  enough 
available  under  the  storage  system  to  irrigate  about 
one-sixteenth  of  this  area. 

Sir  i\lichael  Herbert,  the  llritish  ambassador  to 
'.lie  United  States,  is  dead. 

Tile  trans-Siberian  railway  is  now  open  fjr  inter- 
national postal  traffic.  Letters  forwarded  by  this 
route  from  Central  Europe  to  Northern  or  Central 
( 'liina,  Corea  or  Japan,  will  be  three  or  four  weeks 
ir  transit. 

Women  are  eligible  for  scats  in  the  parliament  ot 
llu'  Commonwealth  of  .\ustralia. 

To  organize  a  kilted  regiment  in  Cape  Breton, 
and  to  preserve  the  ruins  of  Louisburg.  are  two 
suggestions  of  Lord  nund(in;Ud  wh'ch  w'U  probably 
be  cirried  out. 

The  Chinese  government  will  make  a  claim 
against  the  United  States  on  account  of  injuries  iu- 
llicled  upon  Chinese  residents  in  Nevada, 
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The  llritisli  delegates  to  the  McnUreal  meeting 
of  the  Chaiiiljers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  have 
rctumeil  deeply  impressed  with  the  natural  resources 
of  Canada.  To  go  to  sleep  at  night  with  the  train 
rushing  through  wheat  fields,  and  to  awake  the 
ne.xt  morning  with  wheal  tieUls  still  in  view,  is,  as 
one  of  the  leading  iiewspaix-rs  expresses  it,  a  niori' 
telling  exhibition  of  fact  than  the  mere  statement 
tiiat  the  wlieat  hell  is  so  many  miles  long  and  so 
many  miles  broad.  The  depth  of  the  soil,  and  the 
economy  practised  in  handling  the  crop  and  getting 
it  to  market,  were  also  matters  of  surprise.  The 
cattle  ranges  of  the  west,  the  mining  regions,  the 
railway  facilities,  and  the  extent  of  inland  naviga- 
tion, were  better  things  much  better  ap])reciated 
after  they  were  seen.  That  a  railway  journey  of 
thousands  of  miles  could  be  a  pleasure  trip  in  itself 
was  to  many  of  them  not  the  least  of  the  surprises 
that  awaited  them.  Their  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
however,  was  not  a  mere  pleasure  trip,  but  a  tour 
of  investigation  ;  and  their  realization  of  the  great 
resources  of  Uritish  .\merica  will  enable  them  the 
better  to  place  the  real  facts  of  the  case  before  the 
people  of  Great  liritain,  and  awaken  a  new  interest 
in  the  development  of  Canada  by  British  capital  and 
b\'   I'.ritish  people. 


N  S  Manual  Training-  Association. 


During  the  past  month  a  large  portion  of  the 
mechanic  science  teachers  who  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  join  the  association  on  its  formation 
at  Truro  on  .-Kugust  27th,  have  made  application  for 
membership  in  the  association.  From  present  indi- 
cations it  would  seem  that  all  the  mechanic  science 
teachers  in  the  province  will  soon  be  members  ol 
the  Manual  Training  Teachers'  .\ssociation  of  Xova 
Scotia. 

The  prospects  for  manual  training  in  Xova  Scotia 
continue  favorable.  Every  teacher  of  manual  train- 
ing available  is  now  under  engagement  for  the 
ensuing  term. 

The  subject  is  more  than  holding  its  own.  Dart- 
mouth has  this  term  established  a  twenty  bench 
manual  training  school,  .\nnapolis  has  placed  an 
order  for  twelve  benches,  and  w'ill  start  as  soon  as 
these  arrive.  One  or  more  adjacent  towns  will  pro- 
bably join  with  .\niiapolis  very  soon.  With  the 
projected  manual  training  school  at  jNIiddleton.  the 
\'allev  bids  fair  to  lead  Nova  Scotia  in  maiiud 
training  schools. 

It  has  been  a  matter  for  regret  that  towns  wish- 
ing to  start  manual  training  have  had  to  send  to 
P.oston  for  the  benches.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Prof.  Robertson  and  others  a  Canadian  firm,  ^^'.  C. 


Edwarils  &  Co.,  of  ( )ttawa,  were  persuaded  co 
manufacture  the  benches.  .Ml  the  towns  starting 
manual  training  scIkxjIs  this  term  have  secured 
Canadian  benches  through  the  agents,  Cragg  IJros. 
&  Co.,  Halifax.  They  are  the  equal  of  the  Ameri- 
can benches,  and  the  towns  have  saved  from  $40 
to  $<So  in  buying  the  home  manufactured  article. 
Ill  fact,  the  money  saved  is  almost  sufficient  to  buy 
the  general  e<|uipnicnt  for  the  school. 

.Manual  training  exhibits  occu]>icd  more  space  in 
the  Provincial  Exhibition  at  Halifax  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  exhibits  were  attractive,  but,  like  most 
of  the  educational  exhibits,  rejiresented  the  work  of 
Halifax  schools  only.  It  is  understood  that  in 
future  the  city  schools  will  not  exhibit,  thus  allow- 
ing outside  schools,  not  able  to  compete  with  Hali- 
fax schools  for  obvious  reasons,  to  have  a  fair  chance 
in  com])eting  with  one  another.  If  this  is  done,  a 
manual  training  e.xhibit  never  equalled  in  the  Domin- 
ion should  be  the  result  next  year. 

To  come  back  to  the  exhibit  this  year.  Mr.  C. 
L.  Fultz,  a  graduate  of  the  MacDonald  Training 
School  at  Truro,  had  an  excellent  exhibit,  both  in 
drawing  and  woodwork.  The  Halifax  Public 
Manual  Training  School  made  a  good  showing.  St. 
Patrick's  Home  had  the  greatest  assortment  of 
models,  but  the  crowded  appearance  and  superfluity 
of  varnish  spoiled,  to  a  great  extent,  the  effect  of 
liie  display.  The  prize  winner  was  the  Industrial 
School.  For  neatness  of  work  and  arrangement  it 
was  much  admired.  .-Ml  the  work,  as  before  men- 
tioned, was  excellent,  and  favorably  commented 
upon  by  all  who  inspected  it. 

Several  of  the  town  schools  exhibited  at  the  local 
exhibitions,  of  which  more  will  be  said  later. 

The  Halifax  school  board,  at  a  meeting  held  Sep- 
tember 24th,  passed  a  motion  that  manual  training 
shall  be  taken  by  Grades  \T  and  \II,  in  addition 
to  Grade  \TII,  as  at  present,  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary extension  is  found  practicable. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  association  to  devote  a 
portion  of  their  page  in  the  Ri:\  ii:w  to  a  "  Question 
Department."  .\nswers  to  questions  of  general 
interest  will  be  given,  as  space  permits.  Questions 
should  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  association. 
It  is  desired  that  the  page  may  be  made  interesting 
to  teachers  in  general,  and  we  hope  to  make  it  more 
fully  so  from  month  to  month. 

.\ddress  all  communications  intended  for  this 
page  to  H.  W.  Hewitt.  Secretary  M.  T.  T.  .-K.  of 
N.  S.,  Dartmouth,  N.  S. 
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DICTIONARY 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Acadia  College  opened  on  Wednesday,  October  6th, 
a   large  attendance  of  students. 


ith 


The  Mt.  Allison  institutions,  Sackville,  are  enlarging  the 
scientific  '■ourse  this  year.  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Sweetser  has  been 
appointed  professor  of  manual  training  and  engineering. 
He  is  to  organize  the  manual  training  work  for  the  High 
School  and  Academy,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  special 
engineering  courses  in  the  University.  Mr.  Geo.  J.  True- 
man,  lately  returned  from  a  two  years'  course  at  the  Ger- 
man universities,  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  to  the 
special  students  in  agriculture  on  history  and  methods  of 
German  forestrv. 


The  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant  Teachers  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  will  hold  its  ne.xt  convention  in 
Montreal,  Oct.  15th  to  tyth. 


John  T.  McLeod,  Principal  of  the  New  Glasgow  High 
.School,  has  passed  the  London  University  matriculation 
examination  in  the  first  division. 


The  University  of  New  lirnn^wick  opened  on  the  ,vh 
October  with  4.3  new  students  in  attendance,  and  a  total 
enrolment  of  128.  Others  are  expected  to  join  the  fresh- 
man class  in  a  few  days. 


EVERY  SCHOOL 
AND  TE,ACHER 

Should  owQ  thf  N.'w  ami  Enlarged  Edition  of  the 
Ilitei-ii:;ti4>n:il.  Tlict  it  can  he  n- lied  upon 
as  the  he.st  and  most  accurate  guide  to  the  m-ny 
fulijects  of  whieh  it  treats  is  shown  by  its  more 
universal  use  in  schools  than  any  other  dictionary, 
and  by  its  selection  in  every  ins.tance  where  Stale 
jiurohases  have  Ijeen  made  for  the  supply  of  schools. 
It  has  been  warmly  commended  by  all  the  State 
Stijicrintciidenls  of  Schools  now  in  office,  by  nearly 
all  the  ColleEe  Preeidi-tit.'^,  City  and  County  Super- 
intendents, tlie  PruicijiiiU  "f  NoiiiiiilSehools.  and 
a  host  of  teachers.  The  N'-w  I':^ition  of  English, 
biography,  Geogi'iiphy,  Fii'timi,  etc.,  contains 

25,000  NEW  WORDS, Etc. 

New    Gazetteer    of   the    World 

with  over  i.j,i>uy  entries  based  on  the  latest  census. 

New  Biographical    Dictionary 

giving  brief  fads  aliout  Hl.UOO  noted  persons. 

Edited  by  W.  T.  HAl^RIS.  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Is'ew  Plates.  2380  Quarto  Pages. 

I\i<h  Bindings.  rillllO  Illustrations. 


LET  US   SEND  YOU   FREE 

**A  Test  in  Pronunciation"  inetmctive  and 

en  .■i-ta.iimg.     lllustraU-d  pamphlets  also  free. 

G.   «&  C.   ME,RRIAM   CO., 

Publishers, Springfield,  Mass. 


and  now  Superintendent  of  Education  for  British  Colum- 
bia, has  been  visiting  many  of  the  educational  institutions 
of  these  provinces  during  the  past  month. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


L.ANCUAGE    Lessons    from    Liter.»iTUri:.      Book    IT.      By 
Alice  Cooley  Woodworth  and  W.  F.  Webster.     Cloth. 
Illustrated.     Houghton;  Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston. 
This  book  bears  out  the  high  character  of  the  series  as 
given  in  the  review  of  the  first  book  last  month.     It  pro- 
ceeds on  the  notion  that  all  children  have  something  to  say 
of   persons,   incidents,   books,   and   of   the   beautiful   world 
.•ibout  them.     To  keep  close  to  the  heart  of  the  child  and  to 
encourage   the   expression   of  his   own   vital   thoughts   and 
feelings    in    connection    with    the    above    is    real    language 
teaching. 


A'-'X.  Robinson,  P...\.,   CDal."),  a  native  of  Sussex,  N.  B., 


.'\n  Introduction  to  Nature- Study.  By  Ernest  Stenhouse, 

B.    Sc,    (Lond.)      Cloth.     Pages   422.     Price   3s.    6d. 

Macniillan  &  Company,  London.    New  York.  The  Mac- 

millan  Company. 

This  book  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  development  of 

the  nature-study  idea  in  England.     It  is  exceedingly  well 

arranged   and   filled  with  abundant   illustrations.     It   goes 

more  minutely  into  the  types  of  animal  and  plant  life  than 

the  average  American  work  on  the  subject,  cdmliining  some 

of  the  more  evident  features  of  the  ordinary  text-books  on 

biology.     This  is  perhaps  an  advantage  to  the  teacher  who 
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ll  \c)ii  arc  a  total  abstainer  this  conipanx'  will 
offer  you  aiUantajijcs  which  no  other  man  can 
get  and  which  no  other  company  can  offer.  We 
know  that  we  can  show  you  how  to  make  money 
out  of  your  abstinence. 

Send  us  a  card  stating  your  age  next  birthday 
and  we  will  send  you  some  information  which 
we  are  sure  will  interest  vou 
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Business  In  Force,  over  $30  000.000. 

The  E.  R.  MACMUM  CO..  Ltd.,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
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Intercolonial  Railway's 

PUBLICATION 

CoDtalos  valuable  torurmatioD  for  teachers  and 
students  reRarding  the  couulry  trareraed  by  lu 
raiU. 

Writ*  to— 

J  NO.   M.    LYONS, 
Oeoeral  Passenfrer  and  Ticket  Ageat, 
SlonctoD. 


has  few  rctcn.iicc  Ijouks.  Certainly  ihc  large  number  ot 
types  of  both  domestic  and  wild  animals  and  plants  dealt 
with  in  this  book  gives  the  student  a  wide  range,  and  the 
attention  paid  to  ihe  development  of  the  observing  faculties 
is  in  line  with  the  best  nature-teaching  of  today.  The 
attention  of  those  who  wish  for  a  moderately  full  yet  con- 
cise treatment  of  this  important  subject  is  directed  to  this 
excellent  work. 


.\l.\sitKriti.ES  Of  L.MiN  LiitR-MLRE.     Ldited  by  Gord'jii  J 

Laing,  Chicago  University.     Cloth.     Houghton,  Mifflin 

&  Company,  Boston. 

This   is  a  companion   volume   to   Masterpieces  of  Greek 

Literature,  published  a  year  ago.     Its  selections  are  from 

the  most  notable  translations  by  scholars  and  poets  of  the 

most    famous   and   typical    works   of   Latin   authors.      The 

editor  has  contributed  a  general  introduction  and  individual 

biographical  and  historical  sketches. 


Elementarv   CoMfosrnoN.     I'.y   W.   F.  Webster,  Principal 
of  the  East  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     Cloth. 
Illustrated.     Pages  32.^.     lloughlnn,  Mifflin  &  Company, 
Boston. 
This  book  is  an  adjunct  of  the  two  books  of  the  Webster- 
Coolcy  series,  and  the  fundamental  idea  is  the  same.  It  com- 
bines admirably  and  systcin.itically  the  study  of  cotnposition 
wi  h   literature,   and   is   intended    for   the   use  of  advanced 
pupils. 

K.\.\u  \T(Ho.     Par  Pierre  Lull      .\bridged  and  edited  with 
notes  by  C.  Fontaine.  L.  I).     Cloth.     Pages  145.     D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Roslon. 
"Pierre  Loti,    or  Jiilieii  Viand,  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing of  mo<lern  French  writers,  one  who  loves  the  physical 
world  and  make  us  see  it  through  his    eyes.     Ramuntclio 

(pronounced  Rah-iiiooii-tsclw)   a  dimiiuilive  form  of  Ray- 
mond, is  a  picturesque  story  of  the  Basque  country. 

L.\.Mi;s    r.M.Es  Fko.M  Sn.\KEsrE.\RE.     Edited  with  introduc- 
tion and  notes  by  C.  1).  Piincliard,  B.  A.    Cloth.     Pages 
160.     Price  IS.  6d.     Macinillan  &  Company,  London. 
In   tlii^  day  of  too  much  ephemeral  light  literature  it  is 
refreshing  to  turn  the  minds  of  children  to  that  easy  intro- 
duction  to   the   s;udy   of   Shakespeare   which    Charles   and 
\Liry  I-amb  provided  in  their  simple  and  interesting  stories. 
The  editor  has  selected   four  comedies  and   four  tragedies 
as   the   most    suitable   narratives   for   young   readers.     The 
notes   are  only  intended   to  clear   up  a   few   points   in   the 
language,  and  to  point  out  a  few  prominent  features  in  the 
principal  characters  of  the  plays. 


TiiE  Jones  Readers,  Books  1-V.     Edited  by  L.  H.  Jones, 
President    of    the    Michigan    State    Normal    College. 
Cloth.     Illustrated.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
This  is  an  attractive  series  of  Ixioks  in  binding,  illustra- 
tions, type  and  paper.     The  reading  material  is  new,  inter- 
esting,   and    of    standard    quality.      The    high    mo'ral    lone 
that  prevails  throughout  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  of 
the  books,  which  are  worthy  of  careful  scrutiny  by  those 
who   wish  to  provide   supplementary  school   reading  of  a 
high  class. 


OCTOBER  MAGAZINB.S. 


liMoKer  I.  Washington  contrilniles  an  article  to  ilie 
Allaiilic  Monthly  on  The  Future  of  Industrial  Training, 
in  which  he  describes  the  evolution  ihrough  which  the 
South  and  the  negro  have  been  passing  >ince  the  rebellion, 
believing,  as  he  always  has,  that  there  is  no  color-line  in 
coinincnr.  and  that  in  industrial  training  lies  the  solutioii 
of  our  national  race-problem  and  the  salvation  of  his  race. 
....Willi  the  Octol)er  luimlier  Tlu-  Canadian  Magacinr 
closes  is  Jist  volume.  It  has  been  published  just  ten  anil  a 
half  years,  each  half  year  making  a  large  volume.  No  other 
Canadian  magazine  has  had  such  a  successful  record,  and 
it  speaks  well  for  the  patriotism  and  culture  of  the  people 
of  Canada.  The  current  number  contains  a  splendid 
account  of  the  famous  Battle  of  Lundy"s  Ijne  by  Dr.  Han- 
nay,  with  illustrations;  a  fine  article  by  Profes>or  Milner. 
dealing  with  the  ancient  and  modern  conceptions  of  Lib- 
erty, and  other  attractive  features Conspicuous  among 
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A  New  History  of  New  Brunswick 

By  G.  U.  HAY. 

For  Use  in  Public  Schools.       Price,  40  Cents. 


THE  CLAIMS. 

The  book  is  a  credit  to  the  book- 
maker's art.  Replete  with  ilhi-s- 
trations  which  illuminate  the  te.xt. 
Instructive,  interesting  and  accurate. 
The-  language  used  is  simple  and 
natural,  and  the  narrative  one  of 
absorbing  interest. 

This  Text  Book 
fills  a  gap  in  the 
sequence  of  History 
Teaching  in  Pub- 
lic Schools.  «    «    « 


OUR  CLAIMS  ESTABLISHED. 

THE  ST.  JOHN  GLOBE— A  presentation  in  simple  and  natural 
language  — Matters  are  presentedcl  early,  succinctly,  tersely 
— Never  tedious — We  commend  Dr.  Hay's  interesting 
little  volume  to  general  consideration. 

ST.  JOHN  DAILY  SUN— A  short,  graphic  story— suited  to  the 
taste  and  capacity  of  the  common  schools — neglecting 
nothing  that  it  is  important  for  the  learner  to  know — pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

THE  CARLETON  SENTINEL— A  well-written  and  attractive 
volume.  We  should  like  to  see  its  use  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

D.  W  HAMILTON,  Principal  Macdonald  Consolidated 
Sciiools  for  N.  B. — Certainly  well  adapted  for  class  work 
in  the  Schools  of  New  Brunswick.  In  this  respect  it  meets 
a  long  felt  want. 


W.  J.  GAGE  dc  CO.,    LIMITED.      -  -      PUBLISHERS. 

Toronto,       -  Ontario. 


MAPS,  GLOBES 
AND   SCHOOL 
■V^SUPPLIES.V 

We  now   have    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 

MAP  OF   i'HE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Send  for  small   fac-biniile   reproduction   of  same. 

KNOERGAKFEN    MATER  AL   iz'JrJ'-'^' 

THE  STE  NBERGER,  HENORY  CO, 

37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST.      -      -     TORONTO,  ONT. 

Our  New  Catalogue  may  be    had   for    the 

Uic  Octoljcr  fashion  magazines  is  The  Delineator.  It  pre- 
sents charming  and  up-to-date  Autumn  styles,  vakiable 
uiustratcd  articles  on  topics  of  fashion,  as  well  as  literary 
contents  of  a  high  standard.  The  Children's  DepartmeiU 
inchules  a  h'irelight  Story;  an  amusing  tale  by  Jean  M. 
Thompson,  called  The  Sentence  of  the  Brown  Owl;  the 
continuation  of  The  Hanging  Cjardens  of  Hahylon,  by  Lina 
Beard:  and  the  helpful  Sewing  Lesson,  by  Lucy  Bartram. 
....Pcveril  Joliffe's  is  one  f)f  the  names  at  which  readers 
give  an  anticipatory  chuckle,  and  his  article  entitled  Slip- 
ping Backward,  in  the  current  number  of  Maemillaii's 
Magazine,  is  an  extremely  clever  skit  aimed  at   the  auto- 


mobile habit.  It  is  reprinted  in  Tlie  Living  Age  for  Octo- 
ber 3.  .-Vn  earlier  contribution  of  his,  called  The  New 
Volapuk,    will    be    remembered   as   a    sharp    satire    on   the 

dialect    craze The    Chautauquan   is   publishing   a   series 

of  nine  articles  on  The  Arts  and  Crafts  in  American 
Education  which  should  awaken  the  widest  interest  in 
schools.  The  second  of  the  series  is  on  Public  School  Art 
Societies,  and  ends  with  this  suggestive  sentence  from 
Edwin  D,  Mead,  "If  we  can  once  give  beauty  its  rights  in 
the  school,  we  shall  have  done  the  greatest  thing  which 
we  can  do  towards  securing  for  our  people  a  more  beauti- 
ful public  life." 
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Always   Read  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  published  about  the  10th  0/ 
every  month.  If  twt  received  with  in  a  week  after  that  date,  write  to  th ' 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  it  sent  refiularli/  to  subscribers  until  notification  is 
received  to    dittcontinue  and  oil  airetirayes  paid. 

When  i/ou  rhanqe  iimir  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
•jxll  as  the  new  address.     This  will  save  time  and  con'espondence 

The  number  on  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  oj  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  H. 

TiiK  usual  sketch  and  portrait  of  a  Canadian 
author  is  held  over  for  this  number,  and  \v  1!  he  re- 
sumed in  January.  Next  iiKnith  ihe  i\i".\ii:\\  will 
publish  a  ("hristnias  number. 


TiiK  Ri-:vii;\v  is  often  asked  to  publish  certain 
notes  on  tile  literature  of  tlie  reading  books.  In 
.some  cases  they  have  already  a]>peared  in  the  scries 
that  Miss  Robinson  is  writing'.  The  only  way  for 
a  live  teacher  to  keej)  up  with  these  and  similar 
articles  is  to  take  the  RicviKW.  keep  on  taking  it.  and 
preserve  the  numbers  on  file. 


Mr.  Ru"ii.\ri)Son's  "  Notes  tni  Matiiematics,"  con- 
tiiniejl  in  this  number,  arc  original,  and  will  provoke 
thought  and  discussion.  That  is  his  object.  I  le 
will  write  a  number  of  articles  on  these  lines  chiring 
the  year,  and  teachers  who  are  not  in  the  habit  oi 
keeping  the  Review  on  file,  should  do  so  for  refer- 
ence. 


A  TK.vciiKR  asks:  "Is  there  anything  published 
giving  the  origin  of  names  of  places  in  the  Mari- 
time provinces  and  their  meaning?"  There  is  no 
complete  list.  The  "  Studies  in  Place-nomencla- 
ture," by  Professor  W.  F.  Ganong,  is  pretty  full, 
but  is  out  of  print.  The  columns  of  the  Review 
are  open  to  Professor  Ganong  to  publish  in  brief  his 
valuable  series,  which  would  be  appreciated  by  our 
teachers. 


The  October  number  of  Acadiensis,  edited  by 
David  Russel  Jack,  closes  the  third  volume  of  that 
interesting  quarterly.  In  wealth  of  illustration  and 
in  the  variety  of  its  table  of  contents,  it  is  not  be- 
hind its  predecessors.  Mr.  Jack  has  spared  no 
IKiins  and  expense  to  make  the  magazine  cretlitabk' 
in  every  respect,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  past  year  has  been  the  most  successful,  financi- 
allv.  in  its  hi.storv. 


Two  NOTED  English  educationists  have  recently 
passed  away — Sir  Joshua  Fitch  and  Inspector  T.  G. 
Roo|)er.  The  former  was  one  of  the  mo.st  experi- 
enced and  earnest  educators  in  Great  Britain,  a  man 
of  great  refinement,  and  of  a  kind  and  genial  per- 
.sonalitv.  He  will  he  remembered  by  many  of  our 
readers  on  account  of  the  part  he  tiH'k  in  the  Inter- 
Ijrovincial  Educational  .Association  held  in  St.  John 
in  1887.  I  lis  lectures  on  teaching  is  a  practcal 
and  useful  vdume.  and  has  given  inspiration  to 
many  teachers.  Mr.  Rooper  held  the  office  of 
inspector  of  schools  for  the  Isle  <>f  Wight,  and  was 
one  of  the  mo.st  con.scientious  and  inspiring  educa- 
tional workers. 
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Death  of  Inspector  Smith. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  Inspector  of  Schools  for  West- 
morland County,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Sack- 
ville  on  the  28th  October.  Though  his  death  was 
expected  from  his  long  and  serious  illness,  the  an- 
nouncement was  heard  with  deep  regret  by  friends 
and  in  educational  circles.  Mr.  Smith's  social  dis- 
position and  his  many  excellent  qualities  attracted 
and  retained  friendship.  As  a  teacher,  he  was 
always  regarded  with  confidence  and  respect  by  his 
pupils,  many  of  whom  are  now  filling  positions  of 
usefulness  and  honor.  When  he  was  called  to  the 
position  of  inspector,  the  tact,  thoroughness  and 
originality  which  had  marked  his  career  as  a  teacher, 
combined  with  his  sound  and  impartial  judgments, 
earned  for  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  teachers 
and  trustees. 

Mr.  Smith  was  the  oldest  school  inspector  of  New 
llrnnswick,  both  in  years  and  seniority  of  appoint- 
ment. At  the  time  of  his  death  ho  had  reached  the 
age  of  fifty-nine,  and  was  within  a  few  months  of 
attaining  twenty-four  years  of  inspectoral  work. 
He  was  born  at  Norton.  Kings  County,  October  26, 
1844,  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
county,  and  at  Mt.  Allison,  Sackville,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1874  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
In  1879  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  schools  for 
inspectoral  district  number  three. 


What  Teachers'  Unions  May  Do. 

Nearly  every  one  who  writes  or  talks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  teachers'  salaries  complains  that  they  are  too 
low,  and  vet  few  common-sense  propositions  have 
been  put  forward  to  remedy  this  state  of  afifairs. 
Talking  will  not  influence  the  average  ratepayer  or 
business  man.  He  will  say,  "  We  want  good 
teachers,  but  we  do  nut  propose  to  pay  two  dollars 
where  one  will  do."  This  represents  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  town  and  country  to-day.  Speakers 
will  dilate  on  the  advantages  of  free  public  schools, 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  proposal  to  increase  the  ex- 
penditure, they  will  take  a  very  tight  grip  on  their 
purses. 

If  teachers  unite  with  the  sole  object  of  secur- 
ing higher  salaries,  they  will  not  accomplish  their 
object.  Chief  Superintendent  Dr.  Inch,  of  New 
I'.runswick,  in  addressing  a  teachers"  institute  a  few 
days  ago,  jilainly  stated  that  he  had  very  little  hope 
that  anything  definite  would  result  from  such  unions. 


But  if  teachers  will  unite  to  study  actual  con- 
ditions, they  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  accomplish 
something.  For  instance,  if  a  community  wants  a 
good  teacher — and  all  do,  whether  rich  or  poor — 
a  teachers'  union  should  be  prepared  to  do  some 
missionary  work.  It  should  show  by  actual  figures 
what  it  costs  to  fit  the  teacher  for  good  work,  and 
what  it  costs  a  teacher  to  live,  to  wear  good  clothes, 
to  buy  books  for  improvement,  to  have  money  to 
expend  for  church,  charities,  travelling,  amuse- 
ments, etc.  And  as  every  teacher,  worthy  of  the 
name,  wishes  to  advance,  the  salary  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  lay  up  something  each  term 
to  take  an  advanced  course  of  study  at  a  college  o* 
normal  school,  or  at  least  to  have  a  state  of  mind 
made  peaceful  by  being  able  to  save  a  little.  In 
brief,  let  teachers  and  teachers'  associations  get 
down  to  actual  conditions  and  show  by  actual  figures 
what  it  costs  to  produce  and  maintain  a  teacher  of 
good  ability,  good  scholarship,  and  one  fitted  with 
a  worthy  ambition  of  improvement  of  self  and 
school. 

Our  columns  are  open  to  those  who  have  reason- 
able propositions  to  make  along  this  line,  and  any 
common-sense  ideas  will  be  gladly  published  in  the 
Review.  But  the  time  has  gone  by  for  mere  com- 
plaint about  low  salaries. 


Comment  on  Things  Seen  and  Heard. 

By  the  Editor. 


An  excellent  suggestion  was  made  by  Inspector 
Mersereau  in  his  address  at  Chatham  last  month 
before  the  Northumberland  Teachers'  Institute.  He 
recommended  that  the  teachers  of  the  place  in  which 
the  institute  is  held  next  year,  teach  their  classes 
the  first  day,  while  the  other  members  of  the  institute 
look  on.  This  is  one  of  the  most  practical  sugges- 
tions yet  made  for  a  good  working  programme  for 
local  institutes,  and  accords  with  the  idea  expressed 
in  last  month's  Review  that  institutes  should  have 
more  illustrative  work  and  fewer  papers.  Many  of 
the  subjects  discussed  at  county  institutes  are  worn 
threadbare. 

The  following  from  a  contemporary  is  also  sug- 
gestive :  "  When  the  institute  first  started  it  was 
largely  a  school  for  the  review  of  the  common 
branches.  Then  the  long  winded  lecturers  invaded 
the  field,  and  it  was  very  fashionable  to  have  lec- 
turers from  abroad  to  give  learned  dissertations, 
and  the  teachers  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  still  and 
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listen  and  forget.  Just  now  tlicrc  socnis  to  be  soini'- 
thing  of  a  return  to  the  old  nietliod  of  reviewing  tlu- 
common  branches,  and  right  iiere  we  want  to  sav 
that  tiu-re  lias  never  yet  been  fomul  a  l)etter  or  more 
practical  way  to  teach  jicdagogj-  than  the  plan  of 
taking  up  the  lesson  in  the  institute  much  as  it  '.s 
done  in  the  school,  and  then  and  tliere  reciting, 
teaching  and  tliscussing  together.  The  successful 
institute  is  always  tliat  meeting  where  the  teachers 
take  part  in  the  work,  where  tiiey  have  something 
to  do,  and  they  do  it." 

The  Revikw  has  fre(|uently  cautioned  its  readers 
to  beware  of  schemes  that  jiromise  something  for 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  It  has  been  watchful 
about  inserting  in  its  columns  any  advertisement  of 
the  nature  of  a  "  fake."  The  result  is  that  ils  adver- 
tising columns  contain  reliable  statements  from  well- 
known  firms  and  institutions.  Quack  medicine 
notices  or  "  fakes  "  of  any  descri])tion  are  denied 
entrance  on  any  condition,  no  matter  what  induce- 
ment is  offered.  .\  few  weeks  ago  we  were  asked 
to  insert  an  advertisement  of  a  doubtful  character. 
To  make  sure  that  our  iniiiressioii  was  correct,  we 
submitted  it  to  a  firm  on  whose  judgment  we  could 
rely.  The  answer  w'e  commend  to  the  carefid  at- 
tention of  our  readers:  "Many  persons  tell  us 
that  if  thev  had  not  been  induced  to  throw  away 
good  money  on  such  advertisements  as  you  enclose, 
they  would  have  been  niuch  better  off  at  present. 
Our  teachers  will  be  better  otT  without  such  a  w^ork. 
If  they  subscribe  for  it  because  they  saw  it  advertised 
in  the  Revikw.  and  therefore  think  it  good  and  reli- 
able, tliey  will  not  entertain  kindly  feelings  towar! 
you.  That  this  proposition  is  im])ossi))le  and  of  the 
fake  '  nature  is  very  evident." 

The  following  case  is  one  which  illustrates 
that  teachers  sliould  not  invest  their  small 
earnings  in  concerns  wliich  ])romise  a  high  rate  of 
interest.  .A  teacher  received  a  circular  from  a  WaM 
street  concern  claiming  to  have  a  reserve  fund  of 
$131,000.  She  invested  and  was  soon  told  she  had 
a  handsome  dividend  to  her  credit.  She  told  her 
friends,  and  forty  or  fifty  teachers  sent  on  money, 
amounting  in  all,  it  is  said,  to  $20,000.  All  these 
had  ■'  dividends  "  declared  of  such  a  handsome  size 
that  they  let  them  remain.  .\t  last  no  reply  to  let- 
ters was  received,  and  the  teacher  who  had  first  in- 
vested began  to  investigate.  She  found  that  she  was 
one  of  the  many  who  had  foolishly  put  in  their 
monev.  expecting  to  double  it  in  a  year.  No  teacher 
should  put  money  into  concerns  at  a  distance  withoiu 
competent  advice.     Unfold  sums  of  money  have  been 


lost,  and  untold  anguish  an<l  misery  caused  l)y  people 
believing  in  schemes  that  promi.se  to  enrich  them 
in  a  short  time.  Heartless  scoundrels  are  always  on 
the  alert  to  thrive  at  the  e.KiJense  of  credulous  people. 
These  should  think  twice- and  consult  business  men 
of  undoubteil  integrity  before  yielding  to  first  im- 
pulses. 

.Some  time  ago  the  editor  received  the  following 
note  from  a  boy  in  one  of  our  schools:  "  Dear  Sir: 
Would  you  please  write  me  a  composition  alnMit 
trees?  1  want  to  read  it  in  public,  and  if  you  will, 
would  vou  please  have  it  here  by  the  — "  t  mention- 
ing the  date).  I'erhaps  the  teacher  is  in  part  to 
blame  for  this  species  of  dishonesty  in  giving  a  sub- 
ject for  i!ompositi<in  without  sufficient  ex])lanalion 
01  without  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  children. 
Jn  such  c.ises  a  weak  ])Upil  is  lead  to  steal  the  ready- 
made  composition  from  a  book  or  i)ai)er.  or  to  at- 
tempt to  gain  it  by  the  ingenious  ex|)e<lient  of  the 
writer  of  the  above.  The  matter  is  one  ref|uiring 
careful  oversight  on  the  i)art  of  the  teachers,  for 
essay  manufacture  is  far  too  common,  to  judge  from 
a  circular  that  has  come  to  our  notice.  In  this  a 
certain  "  firm  "  guarantees  to  provicle  essays,  ora- 
tions, theses,  debates,  ranging  in  price  from  35  cents 
to  90  cents  per  hundred  words,  according  to  style 
and  nature  of  the  subject.  In  the  list  of  subjects 
is  the  following:  "High  School  ( )rations  and  Essays. 
$3  to  -SX."  The  ■■  firm  "  speaks  of  its  "constantly 
increasing  business  for  the  past  nineteen  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  has  increased  from  a  merely  locd 
institution  to  the  limits  of  the  English-speaking 
world." 


Gabriel  Oaks  Night-Dial. 

■  The  Dog-star  and  Aldebaran.  pointing  to  the 
restless  Pleiades,  were  half  way  up  the  southern 
sky,  and  between  them  hung  Orion,  which  gorge- 
ous constellation  never  burst  more  vividly  than  now. 
as  it  swung  itself  forth  above  the  rim  of  the  land- 
scape. Castor  and  Pollux,  with  their  (|uiet  shine, 
were  almost  on  the  meridian  :  the  barren  and  gloomy 
square  of  Pegasus  was  creeping  round  to  the  north- 
west :  far  away  through  the  plantation,  \ega  spark- 
led like  a  lamp  suspended  amid  the  leafless  trees, 
and  Cassiopeia's  chair  stood  daintily  (viised  on  the 
uppermost  height.  'One  o'clock,"  said  Gabriel."  — 
/■'raw  Slurs  and  Their  Names,  by  Hardy,  in  Ultelt's 
Living  Age,  January  2-;,  IQ03. 

[Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  the  time  of  night 
by  the  stars  as  well  as  Gabriel?— Editor.] 
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Eng'lish  Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades 


By  Eleanor  Robinson. 


The  L.\dy  of  Shalott. 

So  many  questions  have  been  asked,  and  difficul- 
ties suggested  in  connection  with  this  poem,  that 
I  think  it  must  be  a  hard  lesson  to  teach.  I  shall, 
therefore,  devote  rather  more  space  than  usual  co 
my  notes  on  it. 

We  may  take  for  our  starting  point  the  words  in 
the  fourth  .verse,  "  'Tis  the  fairy  Lady  of  Shalott." 
For  the  story  is  what  children  call  "a  kind  of  fairy 
story,"  by  which  they  mean  a  story  in  which  things 
do  not  happen,  nor  people  act,  as  they  do  in  real 
life,  and  which  is  to  be  accepted,  not  for  what  we 
may  learn  from  it,  but  purely  for  the  pleasure  that 
it  gives  us.  For  while  different  people  have  read 
dififerent  meanings  into  the  story — I  have  even  been 
told  that  it  is  an  allegory — and  while  it  is  quite 
natural  for  an  imaginative  reader  to  find  various 
lines  of  thought  suggested  by  the  idea  of  the  life 
that  was  never  more  than  a  shadow  in  a  world  ol 
realities,  and  that  faded  away  at  the  first  contact 
with  the  real,  still  Tennyson  has  treated  it  in  a  purely 
romantic  fashion.  That  is,  he  has  told  the  story 
for  the  story's  sake.  It  seized  upon  the  poet's  fancy 
— the  island  in  the  river,  the  lady  in  the  tower,  the 
mirror,  the  magic  web,  the  gallant  knight  rid'ng  by. 
the  curse  and  its  fulfilment.  There  is  no  moral, 
no  character  drawing ;  it  is  simply  a  striking  story 
that  lends  itself  to  a  picturesque  background.  And 
the  poet  has  adorned  it  with  all  the  beauty  of  de- 
scription that  he  knew  so  well  how  to  work.  An 
eminent  critic.  Air.  Stnpford  Brooke,  says  of  Part 
3,  "  Horse  and  man,  sunlight  and  scenery,  gleam- 
ing river  and  glancing  armour  —  how  they  fit  to- 
gether, into  what  unity  of  impression  they  are  knit  ! 
The  verse  Hashes  and  scintillates  like  the  armour. 
A  wonderful  piece  of  gold  and  jewel  work,  and  only 
Milton  can  excel  it  in  its  own  sphere." 

I'nt  just  because  of  this  series  of  brilliant  pic- 
tures in  which  it  is  told,  most  children  will  find  it 
hard  to  get  hold  of  the  story  itself.  It  might  be 
well  to  tell  it  to  them  first  in  some  such  words  as 
these:  "  (  ince  upon  a  time,  long  ago,  there  was  a 
beautiful  city,  surrounded  by  toweis  and  walls,  and 
full  of  busy  people.  A  river  ilowed  under  the  walls 
of  this  city,  and  up  the  river,  not  very  far  awav, 
was  an  island  where  water  lilies  grew.  The  counlrv 
])COple  told  strange  stories  about  this  island.  No 
living  person  had  ever  been  there,  but  sometimes 
men  working  in  the  fields  near  by,  early  in  the  morn- 


mg,  or  late  at  night,  would  hear  sweet  singing  that 
echoed  down  the  river.  Then  they  would  whisper 
to  each  other,  '  That  is  the  fairy  lady  of  Shalott.' 
The  fairy  lady  lived  all  alone  on  the  flowery  island, 
and  wove  night  and  day  a  wel)  of  many  colors.  She 
had  been  told  that  if  she  ever  left  ofif  weaving  or 
looked  out  on  the  river  or  the  city,  some  terrible 
tiling  would  happen  to  her.  She  did  not  know 
what  the  terrible  thing  might  be,  so  she  thought  of 
nothing  but  her  weaving.  But  she  had  one  way 
of  «eeing  what  passed  her  island,  for  hanging  before 
her  was  a  great  mirror,  and  looking  into  it  she  could 
see  all  the  people  that  came  and  went  on  the  high- 
way, going  to  and  from  the  city.  Market-women, 
shepherd  boys,  gaily-dressed  pages,  quiet  working- 
men,  laughing  girls,  knights  on  horseback,  funerals, 
bridal  pairs, — all  these  she  saw  in  the  mirror,  and 
she  took  pleasure  in  weaving  pictures  of  them  all 
into  her  work.  But  she  grew  very  tired  of  seeing 
only  reflections  and  nothing  real.  At  last  one 
bright  day  there  came  riding  by  a  gallant  knight  in 
full  armour.  The  sun  flashed  on  his  shining  helmet 
and  sparkling  shield ;  the  bells  on  his  horse's  bridle 
rang  merrily,  his  armour  clashed,  and  as  he  passed 
he  sang  a  gay  little  song.  The  poor  fairy  lady  could 
bear  it  no  longer;  when  she  saw  the  knight  riding 
so  gallantly  and  so  happily  along,  she  left  her  weav- 
ing and  took  three  steps  toward  the  river.  For  one 
moment  she  saw  the  water-lilies,  and  the  knight, 
and  the  city  in  the  distance,  and  then — the  work 
she  had  been  weaving  flew  out  loose  from  the  loom, 
the  great  mirror  cracked  from  side  to  side,  and  she 
knew  that  the  terrible  thing  had  happened.  She 
could  no  longer  stay  in  the  flowery  island;  she 
found  a  little  boat  floating  under  a  willow  tree,  and 
on  it  she  wrote  her  name,  '  The  Lady  of  Shalott.' 
Then  she  got  into  the  boat,  and  when  evening  came, 
a  stormy,  rainy  evening,  she  floated  down  the  river 
to  the  city.  As  she  went  she  sang  her  last  song, 
and  just  as  she  came  to  the  city  she  died.  The  boat 
floated  on  under  the  walls,  and  all  the  people  came 
out  to  look  at  it.  They  read  her  name,  and  were 
afraid.  But  the  gallant  knight  whom  she  had  seen 
looked  long  at  her  lovely  face,  and  prayed  that  God 
would  grant  her  His  mercy." 

The  story  might  be  given  for  an  exercise  in  re- 
l^roduction.  When  the  children  read  the  poem,  get 
them  to  visualize  each  picture,  and  draw  their  atten- 
tion (which  docs  not  mean  tell  them)  to  such  bits 
of  truth  to  nature  as, 

"Willows  whiten,  a.spens  quiver, 
LiUlt-   breezes    dusk    and    shiver." 
"The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining," 
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ami  to  the  brit^htncss  and  color  in  i'art  3.  If 
they  arc  not  already  familiar  with  the  knight  i>i 
chivalry,  a  little  talk  shonld  be  jijiven  about  this 
picturesque  tif,'urc.  Kindergartners  make  a  j^reat 
deal  of  use  of  the  knijjht  in  their  teachinj^.  Tell 
how  he  had  to  serve  faithfully  and  humbly  tor  years, 
first  as  a  page,  then  as  a  S((uire.  and  learn  liow  to 
obey,  and  to  be  brave,  generous  and  courteous,  and 
finally  how  he  had  to  do  some  deed  of  daring  before 
he  could  be  made  a  knight.  His  duty  was  to  de- 
fend his  religion,  his  country,  and  all  who  were 
oppressed  and  helpless.  The  red-cross  knight,  who 
was  kneeling  before  a  lady  in  the  device  on  Sir 
LaiHicelot's  shield,  is  typical  of  the  attitude  of  rever- 
ence that  a  true  knight  held  to  bis  lady. 

Words  needing  ex])laiiation  : 

Wold  =:  ])lain.  or  open  country. 

Shallop  =  a  little  boat,  usually  with  two  masts. 

Churl  =  a  rustic,  a  peasant. 

Pad  =  an  ea.sy-paced  horse. 

Greaves  =  armour   for  ilu'  legs. 

The  golden  Calaxy  =  the  Milky  Way. 

ISlazoned  ^  i"/7//i';-  shiiving.  brilliant;  or.  decor- 
ated in  colors:  probably  the  latter. 

Baldric  =  a  richly  ornamented  belt,  worn  over 
one  shoulder,  across  the  breast  and  under  the  op- 
posite arm. 

Burgher=an  inhabitant  of  a  borough  or  burg, 
that  is,  of  a  town  which  sends  members  to  parlia- 
ment. 

Line  seven,  in  the  last  verse  but  one,  should  read, 
■■  Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame." 

And  line  eight,  in  the  last  verse  of  Part  II,  should 
read, 

"  '  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows.'  said  " 

Ch.xmki.ot,  a  town  of  which  we  read  a  great  deal 
in  Malory's  Mortc  d'Artluir  and  Tennyson's  Idyls 
of  the  King,  has  been  identified  with  Winchester  bv 
some  writers,  and  with  different  ]ilaces  in  Wales  by 
others,  but  the  majority  seem  to  place  it  in  Somerset- 
shire. ( )f  course,  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  poem  where  it  is. 


"  A  skeleton,"  said  a  little  tot  in  school,  twisting 
her  apron  in  her  fingers,  "  is  a  man  who  has  his  in- 
sides  outside  and  his  outsides  off." — Denver  Times. 


Characteristics  ot  a  Primary  Teacher. 

1.  True  womanhood,   with  i,enuine   womanly   in 
stincts.  such  as  kindness,  p;ii'i"i>-    siu-i-rii\    ilui-r- 
fulness,  symi)athy,  tact. 

2.  Native  ability  —  intnitivi-  insight  —  the  jxiwer 
to  comi)rehend  the  purpose  of  education  and  that 
vigor  of  mind  that  enables  one  to  inter])rel  the  laws 
of  niind  and  apjjly  the  iirinciples  thus  deduced  to 
the  educational  process. 

3.  A  genuine  love  for  children  ami  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  their  worth. 

4.  An  enthusiastic  love  for  the  work  of  teaching, 
itself — aptness  to  teach.  ])ride  'n  her  v<icalion  and 
an  over-mastering  belief  that  she  is  engaged  in  the 
grandest  of  all  ]>rofessions. 

5.  A  complete  mastery  of  the  subjects  to  l)e  taught 
and  a  fair  knowledge  of  related  subjects — an  intelli- 
gent understantling  of  child-mint!  and  chdd- 
develoiiment  and  a  firTii  grasp  of  educational 
])rincii)les  and  the  best  meth(jd  of  applying  thi-m 
to  the  neetls  and  varied  cai)acities  of  those  under 
her  care. 

Teachers  having  these  characteristics  in  any  fair 
degree  can  not  fail  of  success  in  its  highest  ;iu  1 
II nest  sense. — D.  /('.  Thomas,  lilkhurt. 


Co-Education. 


"  The  eepiator  is  a  menagerie  lion  running  around 
between  the  North  and  South  Pole,"  was  what  a 
schoolbov  wrote  from  dictation  in  his  exercise  book. 


l-'or  mere  tli;in  titty  years  ibe  country  has  been 
educating  the  two  se.xes  side  by  side  in  the  public 
sch(K)ls.  The  plan  was,  when  adopteil,  confessedly 
em|)loved  as  a  matter  of  economy,  for  fifty  or  s  xty 
\ears  ago  the  education  of  girls  was  felt  tr>  be 
necessary  as  well  as  that  of  boys:  and  was  under- 
taken with  like  means.  In  the  period  anterior  to  (he 
one  referred  to  the  education  given  to  girls  had 
been  imparted  in  separate  schiK)ls:  but  in  schools 
doubled  in  size  economy  caused  them  to  be  brought 
together  in  the  same  classes. 

No  small  ninnber  of  teachers  protested  aga  nst 
this  at  the  outset :  women  teachers  especially  oi)iK»sed 
the  plan.  After  a  half  century  of  exi)eriment  it 
must  be  said  that  opposition  has  increased  and  not 
diminished.  .\t  the  I'.oston  meeting  of  the  N.  L.  A. 
President  ( i.  Stanley  Hall  voiced  this  opiwsition.  and 
his  words  are  well  worth  most  serious  consideration. 
It  must  be  understood  that  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment that  both  sexes  may  properly  be  educated  to- 
gether in  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  classes: 
probably  a  majority  would  favor  co-education  in 
the  advanced  classes  of  the  common  schoc  .1 :  the 
c(  ntroversy  is  over  the  high  school  and  the  argu- 
ments will  be  ecjually  valid  against  the  college. — 
.V.  Y.  Selwol  Journal. 
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Mineralog-y  and  Geology  in  Schools      No.  2. 


L.  A.  UeWolfe. 


Having  studied  granite  and  its  constituent  min- 
erals, we  shall  now  follow  the  changes  that  led  to 
our  most  abundant  sedimentary  rocks.  As  is  well 
known,  granite  is  eruptive.  It,  with  many  allied 
rocks,  such  as  felsites,  diorite,  etc..  may  therefore 
be  considered  the  source  of  all  later  formed  deposits. 
By  weathering,  the  granite  breaks  up  into  particles 
of  quartz  and  feldspar,  the  former  grinding  into 
sand  and  the  latter  to  clay.  This  change  is  readily 
seen  on  the  seashore,  or  on  any  exposed  granite 
cliff.  A  simple  experiment,  such  as  shaking  up  a 
handful  of  loam  in  a  glass  of  water,  will  show  thai 
the  clay,  owing  to  its  finer  particles,  will  remain 
suspended  longer,  and  therefore  be  separated  from 
the  sand.  Running  water  in  the  gutter  shows  the 
same  thing  after  a  rain  storm.  This  simple  lesson 
teaches  the  origin  of  soils,  and  why  some  soil  is 
sandy,  some  cla}-ey,  and  some  loam.  \Vhat  gives 
soils  their  color?  Why  are  some  sand-beaches 
white,  while  others  are  brown?  How  does  it  hap- 
pen that  some  clay  is  red  and  some  is  white  ?  What 
are  some  of  the  uses  of  clay  ?  Are  white  clay  bricks 
suitable  for  any  purpose  where  red  liricks  are  un- 
suitable? The  teacher  will  think  of  many  questions 
similar  to  these. 

We  got  our  granite  Ijroken  up  into  sand  and  clay. 
This  will  spread  out  in  layers  under  water,  and  after 
a  long  time,  through  the  agency  of  pressure  and 
cementing  material,  the  sand  particles  stick  together, 
forming  sandstone,  and  the  clay  becomes  shale.  One 
or  both  of  these  rocks  in  layers  are  visible  in  many 
parts  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  They  occur  ex- 
posed in  alternate  layers  on  the  seashore — especially 
near  coal-mining  districts, — but  carboniferous  strata 
everywhere  illustrate  this  formation.  Under  further 
influence  of  heat  and  pressure  these  rocks  become 
further  changed  in  their  physical  condition,  the 
sandstone  becoming  quartzite  (locally  called  Zi.'liiii). 
and  tile  shale  becoming  slate.  These  last  two  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  metamorphic  rocks.  Whv  is 
some  slate  hard  and  gritty,  while  in  uther  cases  it 
is  soft?  Is  simie  clay  free  from  sand,  and  other 
mixed  with  sand?  Simie  teachers  mav  knuw 
arenaceous  and  argillaceous  shales.  'Iliev  hel]) 
explain  the  above  differences  of  texture  in  slates. 

At  this  juncture  the  .children  would  like  lo  help 
build  up  a  mineral  map  of  their  province — nut  on 


paper,  but  of  real  rocks.  Take  a  table  of  convenienl 
size,  mark  oft  the  outline  of  the  province,  and  then 
cover  this  with  rocks  distributed  as  they  are  in  the 
country  itself.  Place  a  piece  of  iron  ore  where  each 
iron  mine  is,  and  be  sure  to  place  the  right  kind  of 
ore.  If  hematite  is  mined  in  Annapolis  County, 
don't  represent  it  by  limonite.  Locate  other  min- 
erals the  same  way.  A  glance  at  such  a  map  of 
Nova  Scotia  would  show  that  the  southern  counties 
consisted  largely  of  granite,  quartzite  and  slate,  and 
contain  the  gold  mines,  while  the  northern  and 
eastern  part  is  chiefly  limestone,  gypsum,  sand- 
stone and  shale,  and  contain  the  coal  and  iron 
nnnes.  Such  a  map  teaches  the  association  ot  min- 
erals. After  studying  it,  a  prospector  would  not 
likely  look  for  coal  among  the  granites  ot  Shelburne 
County,  it  leaches  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  in  connection  with  geography  and  hisiory 
gives  a  reason  for  the  location  of  centres  of  industry, 
it  teaches,  too,  the  distribution  of  the  best  farming 
land,  for  the  soil  conditions  depend  largely  on  the 
kind  of  rocks  and  their  durability. 

iiesides  this  map,  I  should  have  two  sliallow  boxes, 
one  containing  quartz  fragments,  sand,  sandstone 
and  quartzite;  the  other,  leldspar,  clay,  shale  and 
slate.  Arrange  tliem  so  that  a  large  piece  of  granite 
may  be  common  to  both,  i  hese  boxes,  if  their  con- 
tents are  graded  m  various  stages  of  disintegration, 
etc.,  will  illustrate  very  well  the  changes  indicated 
above.  In  connection  with  sandstone  and  its  origin, 
teach  conglomerate,  for  the  general  method  of  for- 
mation is  the  same.  Wherein  do  they  differ?  What 
lessons  can  be  drawn  from  the  individual  particles 
of  conglomerate  —  their  shape,  composition,  etc.? 
What  IS  the  cementing  material?  Beds  of  con- 
glomerate show  ancient  shores.  They  are  merely 
the  shingle  of  the  beach  cemented  together.  Samples 
of  rock  showing  ripple-marks  help  prove  the  for- 
mation of  sedimentary  rocks.  In  the  sandstone  and 
shale  little  glistening  scales  often  show  themselves. 
What  are  they?  How  did  they  get  there?  (The 
pupil  will  remember  that  mica  was  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  granite). 

To  all  except  the  lowest  grades,  1  should  teach 
something  of  the  composition  of  minerals.  Per- 
form sim])le  experiments  to  show  that  granite  con- 
tains calcium,  which  is  the  metal  in  lime;  Sinliuin.  the 
metal  of  comnmn  salt;  and  potassiinn.  a  metal  com- 
mcin  in  many  salts,  e.  g.,  saltpetre.  The  pupils  of 
higher  grades  could  test  for  these  metals  themselves, 
and  can  see  the  last  two  in  the  laboratory. 
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The  next  papiT  will  slmw  tin-  lu'ccssity  of  this 
work.  Teachers  wlio  i\t)  imt  kimw  hmv  to  test  for 
the  common  elements  may  get  hints  from  any  good 
te.xt-book  on  cliemistry.  An  e.vcelleiit  httle  gnide 
book  is  Qiiahtative  Analysis,  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Stoildard. 
For  the  geological  work,  Crosby's  Common  Rocks 
is  good.  To  illustrate  this  paper,  see  Fig.  i.  j).  i2(). 
and  Fig.  2,  p.  132,  Crosby.  Al.so  Fig.  4.  p.  137,  if 
the  left  hand  i)art  were  extended  ujnvard  into  a 
mountain  of  granite,  the  right  hand  horizontal  lay- 
ers would  represent  alternate  beds  of  sand  and  clay 
under  water,  hor  more  advanced  work,  Class- r.o(jk 
of  Geology,  by  Gcikie,  and  Manual  of  Mineralogy 
and  Petrography,  by  J.  D.  Dana,  are  good. 


The  Attractively-Dressed  Teacher. 


The  new  principal  of  I'pper  Canada  College  has 
an  article  in  The  School  World  for  August.  iii03, 
on  "  The  Teaching  of  Latin  I'rose,"  in  wlr.ch  he 
says :  "  It  is  a  common  complaint  now-a-days,  not 
only  amongst  teachers,  but  amongst  all  employers  of 
brain-workers,  that  the  modern  boy  and  young  man 
has  not  the  power  of  initiative,  the  capability  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  work,  which  his  father  had,  or 
is  thought  to  have  had,  at  his  age."  .\nd  in  a  note 
on  the  words  "modern  boy,"  he  adds:  "Perhaps 
rather  "the  modern  English  boy."  .  .  .  Since  writing 
this.  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  300  Canadian 
school-boys,  and,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  these 
remarks  about  lack  of  initiative  do  not  apply  to  them. 
They  are  more  hard-working,  self-reliant,  and  more 
interested  in  things  in  general  than  the  average  Eng- 
lish public-school  boy." 

This  opinion  from  a  new-comer  is  pleasant  and 
encouraging.  In  reference  to  his  original  remark, 
and  to  all  such  disparaging  comparisons  of  the 
modern  .school-boy  with  his  father,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member the  qualifying  clause,  "  or  is  thou,L:ht  to  hare 
had." 


In  complaining  that  the  text-books  in  the  common 
schools  lead  away  from  the  farm.  Dr.  John  Graham 
Brooks  says  :  "  Look  with  me  into  an  average  school- 
house.  Its  arithmetic,  its  geography,  its  penman- 
ship, its  bookkeeping  and  its  reading  books  arc  still 
dominated  by  clerk  and  trading  point  of  view.  -As  , 
one  listens  to  the  teaching,  it  is  as  if  the  one  subject 
were  to  create  discontent  with  the  country  life,  to 
make  every  bright  child  hate  his  surroundings.  The 
instruction  seems  to  assume  the  failure  of  the  farm 
life.  The  inexhaustible  charm  and  resource  of  the 
country  have  no  part  in  this  teaching." 


Little  children  love  to  see  the  teacher  l<M)k  pretty. 
.\n  attractively-tlres.sed  teacher  not  only  feels  more 
cheerful,  but  she  exerts  more  inlUience.  Until 
teachers  are  paid  better  salaries  they  will  always 
have  to  study  economy,  and  their  wardnjbes  are 
necessarily  limited,  but  variety  and  attractiveness 
can  be  accomplished  by  little  things.  First  the  hair 
should  be  esjjecially  considered.  It  is  said  tlut 
yueen  Alexandra  studie<l  her  own  style  of  hair 
dressing  that  is  liest  suited  to  her,  and  has  never 
changed  from  it.  The  Frencli.  who  understand  so 
well  all  the  arts  of  attractiveness,  lay  great  stress 
on  the  dressing  of  the  hair.  It  isn't  enough  that  it 
shall  be  combed  neatly,  it  must  be  dressed  becom- 
ingly, and  with  a  little  thought  it  takes  no  longer  to 
dress  it  becomingly  than  it  does  unbecomingly,  and 
the  children  will  like  to  see  a  flower  in  it.  or  a  gay 
bow  to  match  the  neck  ribbon.  You  will  have  to 
economize  on  gowns,  and  very  likely  th.ey  will  be 
made  of  serviceable  neutral  colored  materials,  but 
don't  economize  on  neck  ribbons ;  strive  to  have  just 
as  many  gay  colored  stocks  and  neck  ribbons  as  you 
can,  anil  don't  wear  the  same  one  two  days  in  suc- 
cession. And  give  thou,2;ht  to  aprons.  Pretty 
rutilled  little  aprons  with  a  bow  on  the  pocket  to 
match  the  neck  ribbon  will  please  the  little  people. 
These  are  all  little  things,  but  they  have  a  wonderful 
influence. — Primary  Pious. 


.Arnold's  Ii>i:.\  oi-  .\  Ti:.\ciier.— I  want  a  man 
who  is  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman.  I  do  not  so 
much  care  about  scholarship— and  yet.  on  second 
thought.  I  do  very  much  care  for  it  because  I  think 
even  the  elements  are  best  taught  by  one  who  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  matter.  However,  if 
one  must  give  way.  I  prefer  activity  of  mind  and 
interest  in  his  work  to  high  scholarship:  for  the  one 
mav  be  ac(|uired  far  more  easily  than  the  other.  A 
teacher  should  have  the  power  of  not  saying  what 
he  does  not  mean :  of  saying  what  he  does  mean ; 
of  doing  what  is  right:  of  speaking  what  is  true: 
and  of  thinking  what  is  good  independently  of  any 
])rofessional  or  conventional  notions  that  so  to  act. 
think  or  sjieak  is  becoming  or  exiiedient. 


The  startling  assertion  is  made  that  f<io<l  sub- 
stances can  now  be  produced  by  electr.cUy  without 
the  need  of  plant  life.  Grape  sugar  is  sa:d  t..  have 
been  thus  formed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  series  of  articles  which  are  to  follow,  the 
writer  will  endeavour  to  show  how  the  principles  of 
perspective  may  be  taught  b}-  the  use  of  geometrical 
solids.  There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  value 
of  drawing  from  these  type-forms.  Naturally,  to 
confine  the  attention  solely  to  objects  which  are  in 
themselves  uninteresting  would  be  exceedingly  dull 
work,  but  as  the  principles  of  grouping  and  fore- 
shortening nuist  be  thoroughly  grasped  before  a 
satisfactory  drawing  of  any  subject  can  be  made, 
geometrical  solids,  type  forms,  or  models,  as  they  are 
variously  called,  are  made  use  of  to  exemplify  and 
give  an  intelligent  idea  of  those  principles.  The 
majority  of  teachers  of  this  subject  give  as  their 
experience  that  the  laws  of  perspective  can  be  learnt 
far  better  experimentally  and  from  observation,  than 
from  the  actual  study  of  geometrical  perspective,  the 
mechanical  laws  of  which  are  lialile  to  lead  one 
astray,  .a  reason  for  this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
about  fifty  years  ago  the  plane  upon  which  objects 
are  supposed  to  be  traced,  was  invariably  imagined 
to  be  exactly  vertical,  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
spectator,  while  now  this  plane  is  supjrosed  to  be 
movable,  and  may  be  practically  at  any  angle  with 
the  ground  plane,  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  s|)ectator  is  supposed  to  l)e  looking.  The  science 
of  jjerspective  has  been  developing  continually  since 
the  sixteentli  century,  and  this  last  change  has  liecn 
brought  aliout  largely  through  the  inlUience  of 
I'Vench  art.  One  other  ptjint  sliould  be  noted.  Art 
as  it  is  now  known  is  not  a  slavish  copying  of  nature, 
or  the  i)hotogra])h  would  be  the  acme  of  ])erfection  ; 
hence  we  find  in  the  works  of  well  known  ])ainters 
a  certain  artistic  license,  which  is  the  outcome  of  a 
cultivated  taste  and  wide  knowledge.  This,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  an  excuse  for  the  inaccurate 
drawing  of  a  model  by  a  beginner:  hence  if  the  stu- 
dent is  to  benefit,  accuracy  and  close  observation 
should  be  insisted  on  from  the  first. 

I.    lIoKIZONT.M,    Kl-:CT.\.\GUr..\R     I'l.A.NKS. 

i'lvery  one  has  noticed  how  parallel  lines,  such  as 
the  metals  on  a  railway  track,  ap])ear  to  approach 
each  other  as  they  recede  in  the  distance.  .\n  obser- 
ver looking  down  a  street  may  see  tlie  same  effect  in 
the  row  of  street  lamps,  and  the  roof  and  window 
lines  of  houses;  but  ihaHhese  tines  would  ultimately 


meet  in  one  fi.xed  point  is  not  so  evident.  ( )n  look- 
ing at  the  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  i),  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  court  are 
parallel,  while  the  further  side  is  at  right  angles,  the 
whole  forming  three  sides  of  a  rectangle.  Now,  if 
the  student  places  a  sheet  of  glass  in  front  of  him, 
and  traces  all  the  principal  lines  upon  it,  he  will  find 
tliat  thev  will,  if  jiroduced,  meet  in  a  point,  .\gain, 
if  the  student  were  to  place  a  point  on  the  glass 
exactly  opposite  his  eye,  and  draw  a  horizontal  line 

r^^  '"'S    '         '  //I 
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through  this  point,  it  will  tx-  found  also  to  pass 
through  the  point  at  which  the  lines  met.  On  look- 
ing at  the  buildings  at  the  far  end  of  the  court  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  lines  also  if  produced  will  meet 
in  a  point  on  the  same  eye  level.  I'ig.  2  will  show 
these  lines  meeting  in  points  on  the  horizontal  line 
marked  eye  level.  The  sketch  will  also  show  us  a 
few  more  facts.  The  lines  above  the  level  run  down 
the  paper  to  meet  the  level,  and  the  lines  below  run 
u|)\\ar(l,  hence  we  find  one  line, — the  middle  of  the 
lower  windows  on  the  left — running  parallel  to  the 
to])  and  bottoiu  edges  ot  the  paper.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  height  of  this  line  from  the  ground 
is  the  same  as  the  height  of  the  eye  of  the  observer. 


he  same  effects  may  be  noticed  by  holding  a  pencil 
horizontally  at  the  height  of  the  eye,  and  looking 
iieyond  it  down  a  long  rooni.     The  lines  of  the  ceil- 
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in„',  window s,  and  floor  will  act  tiic  same  as  ilic  lines 
ill  the  sketch.  If  the  spectator  will  then  staml  on  a 
chnir  to  alter  the  eye  level,  a  correspondinfj  chanj^je 
is  seen  in  the  lines.  'I  liese  simple  facts  form  the 
hasis  for  the  correct  drawinj^  of  all  horizontal  lines. 

The  sketch  will  siiow  us  yet  another  fact.  The 
<,'roimd  line  of  the  larjje  hiiildinijs  on  the  risjjht  will 
he  .seen  to  he  acliialiy  shorter  than  the  i^rounij  line 
of  liie  nnich  sinalUr  Imildiuiifs  al  tlu'  far  ind,      Tlii'^ 


is  termed  fore-shortening,  and  is  always  apparent  in 
lines  receding  before  us. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  confirm  these  observa- 
tions by  making,  with  a  little  mechanical  aid.  a  draw- 
ing of  a  horizontal  rectangular  surface,  say  a  draw- 
ing board.  Place  the  drawing  board  flat  on  a  table 
with  one  corner  nearer  the  observer  than  the  others. 
(  I'ig.  4,  I.)  .\ow  take  a  ])iece  of  cardboard  about 
7  bv  5  inches,  and  cut  a  hole  in  it  about  3  by  2  inch- 
es. ( .\.  P..  C.  D.  I'ig.  3.)  Hold  this  card  uiiright 
and  move  it  backwards  and  forwards  in  front  of  one 


eye.  the  other  eve  being  clr.sed.  until  three  corners  of 
of  the  board  ajijjcar  to  touch  the  edges  of  the  hole. 
(E.  C.  G.  Fig.  4,  2. )  .Mark  these  points  on  the  card, 
and  note  the  ])osition  of  the  fourth  (H)  with  refer- 
ence to  the  other  three.  .Next  place  the  card  flat  on 
a  drawing  ])aper  and  transfer  the  |)oints  to  it.  .loin 
these  ])oints  by  lines,  and  we  shall  have  the  apparent 
view  of  the  drawing  board.    The  difference  between 


the  :ip|>arent  and  the  real  shajH-  of  the  lioard  may 
now  Ik-  di.stiiictly  .seen,  h'or  instance  the  distance 
from  !•'.  to  II.  appears  much  less  than  from  I'",  to  <i., 
although  ill  reality  much  greater. 

The  same  board  may  now  Ix-  ]>lace(|  with  one  e<lgc 
towards  the  observer.  (  h'ig.  5.  I.)  Hold  the  card 
in  such  a  position  that  the  near  edge  of  the  lx»ard 
a|i]>ears  to  coincide  Vkitli  the  lower  edge  of  the  open- 
ing ill  the  card.   The  apparent  height  of  the  bruU  lir.- 
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of  the  board  artd  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  far 
corners  may  now  be  marked  on  the  card.  (  I'ig.  5,  2). 
Tliis  result  when  transferred  to  the  paper  will  give 
llie  actual  appearance  of  the  board.  ( )n  com])aring 
this  vvitii  the  iiavement  of  the  courtyard  in  I-'ig.  i.  wc 
find  that  although  the  <listance  from  side  to  side  is 
the  same  all  the  way.  the  sides  being  j)arallel,  the  far 
end  ajjpears  about  one-half  of  the  near  end,  and  the 
distance  from  front  to  back  is  very  small.  .\s  a 
further  and  more  convincing  pro<-)f  of  the  a]x)vc 
results  the  student  should  take  a  i)icce  of  glass  and 
hold  it  ijractically  ui^right  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  eye.    Closing  one  eye  as  before,  trai^e  with 
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a  piece  of  moi.stcned  chalk  or  with  a  brush  and 
whitening,  the  lines  of  the  board,  placed  in  the  same 
jKisition  as  Ijcfore.  on  the  glass,  also  jjlacing  a  ix)int 
directly  in  front  of  the  eye.  In  doing  this  care  .should 
l)j  taken  that  the  respective  positions  of  head  and 
glass  remain  the  same  throughout.  If  the  lines 
fonr.ing  the  sides  of  the  lioard  Ix-  now  |)ro(|nced  till 
thev  meet,  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  the  meet- 
ing points  will  be  found  to  pass  also  through  the 
spot  in  front  of  the  eye  (  I'ig.  (^\.  Comptre  e).- 
level  In  I'ig.  2. 
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Although  the  glass  plane  may  be  useful  for  con- 
firming the  principles  of  perceptive,  the  student 
should  now  endeavor  to  do  without  such  mechanical 
aid,  as  tlic  importaiit  object  is  to  train  the  lyc  to 
rccognicc  the  direction  of  lines  and  the  proportion 
of  masses.  To  attain  this  result,  let  us  place  the 
drawing-board  again  in  the  first  position.  Now 
hold  the  pencil  horizontally  aboitt  fifteen  inches  from 
the  eye,  bringing  it  into  line  with  the  nearest  corner 
of  the  board,  thus  representing  the  lower  edge  of 
the  opening  in  the  card.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
judge  the  angles  formed  by  the  two  near  edges  of 

k 


the  board  with  the  pencil  (Fig.  7).  A  good  way 
to  do  this  is  to  hold  the  pencil  alternately  horizon- 
tally and  vertically  in  line  with  the  point  a  until  the 
proportion  of  the  angles,  as  compared  with  a  right 
angle,  be  realized  (Fig.  7).  To  commence  the 
drawing,  place  a  horizontal  line  on  the  paper,  to 
represent  the  lower  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  card, 
or  the  upper  edge  of  the  pencil.  At  a  convenient 
position  on  this  line  mark  a  point  to  represent  a,  and 
from  this  point  draw  lines  rignt  and  left  forming 
angles  with  the  base  line  equal  to  those  observed 
over  the  pencil,  and  representing  the  direction  of 
ah  and  ad. 


The  ne.xt  step  's  to  obtain  the  coniiiarative  lengths 
of  ah  and  ad.  Holding  the  pencil  horizontally  again 
in  the  ri'.dit  liand.  i)lace  one  end  '.n  line  with  </,  and 
bring  the  thumb  in  line  with  /'.  'i'hen  by  noting  the 
spot  on  the  iiencil  ()p])os-te  a.  tjie  lengths  of  the  lines 
may  be  compared,  and  transferred  Ici  the  pajjer  In 
any  proportion  reipiire  1  ( l'"'g.  Si,  In  obtain  the 
point  c,  lines  may  be  drawn  from  /;  and  </.  converg- 
ing slightly  witli  ad  and  ah  respectively.  The 
^rnpunt  of  convergence  mav  be  tested  by  again  hold- 


ing the  pencil  alternately  horizontally  and  vertically, 
and  comparing  the  distance  ac  with  bd.  If  it  be 
required  to  represent  the  thickness  of  the  drawing- 
board,  vertical  lines  should  be  dropped  from  d.  a 
and  b  to  the  required  thickness,  noting  that  those 
from  d  and  b  will  be  shorter  than  that  from  a,  so 
that  the  lines  joining  the  lower  ends  of  these  will 


converge  slightly  with  ad  and  ab  (Fig.  9).  It  is 
well  to  note  here  that  it  is  a  very  common  error  to 
draw  the  three  short  lines  splayed  at  the  lower  ends 
instead  of  vertical.  This  will  be  dealt  with,  how- 
ever, in  a  future  article. 

Useful  practice  can  now  be  obtained  by  placing 
the  board  in  various  positions,  and  drawing  it,  after- 
wards comparing  the  drawings  with  tracings  taken 
from  the  same  point  of  view. 


Punctuation  buttons  are  being  used  with  consid- 
erable success  in  Indiana  schools.  The  buttons  arc 
given  to  the  children  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
month,  and  they  are  worn  by  each  pupil  until  he  is 
absent  or  tardy,  when  they  are  forfeited  until  the  be- 
ginning of  another  month.  The  buttons  are  not  woin 
for  ornament,  but  to  influence  the  subconsciousness 
of  the  child  to  the  end  that  he  may  learn  the  lesson 
of  punctuality  and  live  up  to  it  always.  These  but- 
tons worn  about  the  homes  have  aroused  many  in- 
different parents  to  become  interested  in  the  schools 
and  the  education  of  their  children. 


October  is  the  month  that  seems 
All  woven  witli  midsummer  dreams, 
She  brings  for  us  the  golden  days 
That  fill  the  air  with  smoky  haze ; 
She  brings  for  us  the  lisping  breeze 
.-\nd  wakes  ilie  gossip  in  the  trees, 
Who  whisper  near  the  vacant  nest 
Forsaken  by  its  feathered  guest. 
Now  half  the  birds  forget  to  sing. 
And  half  of  them  have  taken  wing, 
Before  their  pathway  shall  be  lost 
Beneath  the  gossamer  of  the  frost; 
Now  one  by  one  the  gay  leaves  fly 
Zigzag  across  the  yellow  sky; 
They  rustle  here  and  flutter  there, 
Until  the  bough  hangs  chill  and  bare. 

— prptk  Dempster  Shenna". 
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Notes  on  Mathematics     No.  II. 


Hy    R.    (;.    D.    KiCHAKDSON. 


Ill  the  I  )ctnlKr  mimher,  we  tjavc  a  few  supf^estioiis 
about  the  teaching  of  Geometry.  At  a  later  dale 
we  may  coiitimie  that  (hscussioii.  Thi'  ])resent 
article  will  he  coiifinet!  to  Aifjeiira. 

W'c  often  licar  the  expression.  "  with  niathetna- 
tical  rigor  or  exactness."  This  souiuls  very  well, 
hut  if  the  exactness  of  some  of  our  text-books  is 
taken  as  a  standard,  it  is  a  hollow  boast.  As  was 
said  of  a  treatise  in  elementary  .\lgebra  recently 
written  by  a  profes.sor  in  a  Cliicago  L'nivcrsitv, 
it  is  a  ■■  brilliant  example  of  ignorance."  We 
presume  our  text-hooks  in  Canada  are  not  the  worst, 
for  those  used  in  Xew  I'-ngland  are  just  as  bad. 
Hut  this  discussion  is  not  designed  to  be  academic. 
Its  only  claim  to  the  teacher's  notice  is  that  it  luav 
be  of  practical  aid  in  teaching. 

Before  the  fundamental  processes  of  algebra  are 
learned,  the  child  comes  face  to  face  with  numbers. 
What  does  a  —  b  signif\' where  b  >  a 'l  Wc  be- 
lieve the  text-books  are  singularly  silent  on  this 
question.  .\  chilrl  can  get  an  idea  of  5  from  con- 
crete objects,  but  what  does  —  5  mean?  Ask  the 
pupil!  Perhaps  it  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the 
graduations  on  a  rod,  extending  in  both  directions 
from  zero,  as  on  a  thermometer.  Hut  fuudanicntalLy 
it  is  only  the  difference  between  two  numbers 
(a — b)  where  b'>  rr. 

Later,  irrational  quantities  are  introduced,  r.  ,<^., 
\/2.  Half  the  pupils,  and.  we  might  add.  half  the 
teachers,  never  gel   any  definite  idea  whether  this 

is  a  uiDithcr  or  not.     V2=i.4i4 but  if  we 

carry  this  out  to  ten  million  places,  we  have  not 
reached  the  end,  nnr  found  \'2.  for  the  decimal  is 
not  recurring.  Is  it  a  number?  Further,  what  is 
the  idea  Cf)nveycd  to  the  mind  by  7/27  it  is 
easy  enough  to  raise  7  to  an  integral  power,  hut 
what  does  this  new  expression  mean?  Some  will 
resort  to  logarithms  for  an  explanation,  but  that  is 
inaking  a  had  difficulty  worse;  for  the  foundations 
of  logarithius,  as  ordinarily  given,  are  siiuply  rot- 
ten. We  may  tr\'  to  explain  that  jV-^  j  ^'^^ 
which  is  true  enough,  but  there  are  millions  of  num- 
bers which  satisfy  that  relation. 

r>ut  we  have  no  desire  to  contimie  this  discussioti 
to  any  greater  length,  nor  to  enter  into  the  intrica- 
cies of  munher  theory.  .Ml  wc  wish  is  to  get  the 
teachers  to  consider  the  symbols  they  arc  liandling, 
and  think  what  they  are.     Then  indirectly  we  may 


reach  the  pupils.  It  camioi  Ir-  too  often  repeatcii 
that  mere  tutoring  from  a  text-biH)k.  iett'ng  the 
bookmaker  tliink  for  tlie  pupils.  !s  of  no  use  to  the 
mind  of  the  boy  and  girl.  Even  if  they  cannot 
understand  tlie  whole  tiieory.  let  them  have  a  chance 
to  see  that  our  system  of  real  numbers  consists  01 
four  classes, — integers,  as  i,  2  .  .  .;  Iraclions.  as 
I -J.  1-.^  .  .  .;  negative  numbers,  as  — 3,  — 3-5  and 
irrational  mimbers,  as  \/3.  l'>.'?-  2,  cos.  20°. 

\\'e  can  never  divide  by  zero.  I'.ut  the  text-books 
do  not  give  us  even  a  hint  of  tliis  most  important 
fact  We  can  only  divide  <7j — b^  by  t?  —  b  when 
a^-  b  <n  tf  <,b  And  we  are  led  into  all  sorts  of 
absurdities  if  wc  try  to  do  otherwise.  Put  the 
following  example  on  the  board  for  the  high  scho.--,! 
pupils,  and  after  they  puzzle  over  it  for  the  spare 
mimUes  during  a  week,  and  then  are  told  the  fal- 
lacy, tliev  will  never  forget  the  most  im])ortant  fact 
in  e'.eiuentary  Algebra,  viz.,  that  we  cannot  divide 
by  zero. 

Let  /7  =  b,  then  a  b^-  a- 

.- .     lib     b-  =^-  -  b'-,  or  b{a  -  b)  =  (a  '  b)  {a  -  b) 

.*r     b  =  a  +  b,  and  b  =  2b. 

or  1=2. 

Yale  University,  Oct.  2~.  iyo3. 


The  school  board  of  I'.arre.  Mass.,  engaged  a 
woman  to  teach  a  village  school.  While  she  was 
being  conveyed  from  the  station  to  the  boarding 
l)lace  that  had  been  engaged  for  her  on  September 
7th,  she  asked  where  the  theatres  were  located,  how 
often  the  trolleys  ran  by  the  schoolhouse  door,  ar.d 
what  other  facilities  for  amuseiuem  and  recreation 
were  provided  in  the  village.  L'pon  being  informed 
that  there  were  no  theatres,  no  trolleys,  or  other 
metropolitan  accommodations,  that  the  green  an.l 
fertile  meadows,  pastures  and  woodlands  furnished 
the  stage  for  most  of  the  old  hill  town's  activi- 
ties, and  that  the  birds  supplied  most  of  the  music, 
witii  occasioral  interruptions  by  the  local  brass  baiul, 
this  young  woman  straightway  threw  up  her  job 
and  returned  whence  she  came.  Such  a  girl  should 
work  in  a  shoj)  in  the  city  and  r.ot  set  herself  up  as 
an  example  to  children. — .V.  H.  Journal  of  F.dueation. 


Potted  plants  should  be,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
in  evcrv  schoolrooiu.  .\part  from  their  value  in 
object  lessons,  they  have  a  wonderfid  influence  upon 
the  mind  and  hearts  of  children.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  scolding  teacher  and  a  "  hard  class  "  in  a  room 
where  pictures  and  flowers  abound? — Ex, 
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The  Belted  Kingflsher-iCeryle  alcyon). 


Bv  R.  R.  Ml-Leod. 


The  famil}-  of  Kingfishers  is  a  very  large  one,  con- 
taining 125  species  and  19  genera.  They  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Australia,  59;  India.  25;  Africa. 
24;  northern  Europe  and  nortliern  Asia,  2,  and  the 
continent  of  .America  has  one  genus  and  five  or  six 
species.  Our  kingfisher  is  common,  and  distributed 
prett\-  generally  over  the  Dominion.  One  can  hardly 
mistake  him  for  any  other  bird.  About  one  foot  in 
length ;  all  the  upper  parts  and  a  broad  breast  band 
a  dull  blue  :  under  parts  white  excepting  this  belt, 
and  a  chestnut  band  across  the  belly ;  a  long  slender 
crest,  very  sliort  legs  and  a  stout  pointed  bill  of  con- 
siderable length,  say  a  little  longer  than  his  head. 
No  song,  no  call,  but  a  hoarse  rattling  cry  that  seems 
to  give  him  some  satisfaction  as  he  comes  flying 
heavily  over  the  water-ways  in  a  business-like  fash- 
ion. I  never  saw  one  of  them  attempt  to  walk,  and 
he  would  make  an  awkward  attempt,  if  I  can  judge, 
by  his  short  legs  and  clumsy  feet.  This  is  a  special- 
ist among  birds  like  the  woodcock  that  1  noticed  in 
the  last  Review. 

/Vs  the  bird  class  became  differentiated  from  the 
ancestral  reptile  stock,  and  multiplied  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  there  was  a  pressing  demand  for  food 
with  them  as  with  all  other  living  things.  No  two 
of  them  being  exactly  alike,  there  was  offered  in  this 
organic  diversity  opportunities  for  some,  that  others 
could  not  enjoy.  Where  competition  for  morsels 
was  so  keen  a  very  slight  structural  advantage  would 
b;  of  vital  imjwrtance.  To  illustrate  this  point : 
Ivabbits  in  .\ustralia,  where  they  had  been  imported, 
multi])lied  so  rapidly  that  they  became  a  wide-spread 
jK'St,  and  millions  of  dollars  were  expended  in  mak- 
ing wire-netted  fences  to  keep  them  from  crops  and 
pastures.  It  was  found  that  a  few  of  them  climbed 
over  the  barrier,  and  on  examination  the\-  ]iroved  to 
have  claws  somewhat  hooked  instead  of  straight,  as 
the  rule  is  among  thcni.  Doubtless  all  tried  to  get 
over  the  fence,  but  only  the  exceptional  variety  suc- 
ceeded. Had  the  species  all  been  cornered  there, 
only  those  exceptions  would  have  escaped  alive. 
The  presence  of  men  with  sliot-guns  in  this  instance 
defeated  what  seemed  a  stroke  of  good  luck. 

Our  kingfisher  is  a  fislierman  and  nothing  else,  no 
odds  and  ends  for  liini,  like  crows  and  javs  and  many 
other  birc.s  acce])t  with  readiness.  Mis  distant 
ancestors,  in  an  extremity  for  food  of  insects,  seized 
,1  finny  fellow  creature  , and  found  liim  well  worth 


having.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  cat  that  waded 
into  the  water,  only  think  of  it,  and  captured  frogs 
that  she  enjoyed  like  a  Frenchman.  If  one  fish 
could  be  caught  so  could  another.  Habits  are  readily 
set  up  with  all  of  us,  ana  they  can  be  handed  down 
to  the  offspring,  where  they  for  the  most  part 
appear  as  instincts.  If  my  reader  does  not  think 
this  is  a  rational  way  of  accounting  for  the  beginning 
of  kingfisher  tactics  to  obtain  a  living,  he  must  take 
the  other  view  that  the  creature  was  made  at  one 
cast  bv  creative  fiat  just  as  we  find  him  now.  If 
that  were  the  case  then  the  very  first  thing  he  would 
needs  be  about  would  be  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
an  empty  stomach,  for  he  would  hardly  have  been 
called  forth  with  a  fish  inside  of  him.  To  do  that 
would  be  to  capture  a  minnow,  and  as  they  were 
made  in  pairs,  there  would  be  an  end  of  that  species. 
No  young  fish  had  yet  time  to  make  an  appearance. 
Let  us  be  rational  and  find  great  delight  in  learning 
how  the  infinite  wisdom  reached  its  ends  in  all  tliese 
forms  of  life  about  us  everywhere.  Said  Bacon : 
"God  hides  in  the  universe  to  the  end  that  we  may 
liavc  the  pleasure  of  finding  Him  out,"  and  in  Holv 
\^'rit  we  read :  ".\sk  now  the  beasts  and  they  shall 
teacii  thee,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  they  shall 
tell  thee."  When  a  fish-hawk  dives  for  his  prey  he 
seizes  it  in  his  claws,  but  a  kingfisher  captures  his 
victim  with  his  bill :  the  hawk  soars  high  and  drops 
like  a  bullet  directly  upon  the  unsuspecting  fish  that 
can  sec  in  anv  direction  but  directly  above  and  below 
him.  The  kingfisher  perches  on  a  limb  over  a  local- 
itv  where  tuere  is  likely  to  be  an  opportunity  for  his 
line  of  business.  When  the  time  comes  he  plunges 
into  the  water,  and  if  not  in  vain,  bears  his  strug- 
gling fish  to  a  convenient  limb,  where  he  grasps  him 
in  his  feet  and  proceeds  to  make  a  meal  of  him.  I 
liavc  also  observed  them  when  flying  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  water,  make  a  sudden  turn  downward  into 
the  stream  and  secure  an  unexpected  dinner. 

The  feet  of  this  bird  are  modified  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  a  rough  hand-like  sole  that  is  produc- 
ed bv  the  union  of  tlie  third  and  fourth  toes  and 
Iiroadening  the  bottom  of  the  hinder  toe.  The  result 
is  a  capital  instrument  for  holding  fast  the  scaly,  slip- 
pery prize  that  objects  to  being  eaten.  Such  a  foot 
contrivance  would  be  acquired  by  natural  selection, 
inasmuch  as  those  individuals  which  most  securely 
held  their  food  would  outlive  others  less  fortunate 
in  that  direction.  T  very  much  doubt  if  a  kingfisher 
WDuld  follow  .'i  lalk'u  fish  to  the  ground  in  case  of 
accidental  dmiiping,  but  they  generally  satisfy  their 
hunger  on  a  ])erch.  more  likely  tlian  not  to  be  over 
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the  water.  A  lisli  hawk  lias  tiiurc  gumption  ami 
bears  his  victim  to  a  trcctu[)  well  away  from  a  chance 
to  regain  the  water. 

The  plumage  of  the  kingfislicr  is  very  com])act  and 
oilv.  thus  well  resisting  the  entrance  of  water.  This 
is  a  special  feature  not  to  be  gained  in  less  than  many 
scores  of  generations  of  selection.  The  advantage 
of  it  is  of  great  importance,  for  without  sucii  a  pro- 
tection the  bird  would  be  drenched  from  morning 
till  nii,dil.  This  fishing  liahil  was  doubtless  gained 
gradualh .  at  first  but  serving  to  helj)  a  scanty  menu 
of  other  provisions,  and  the  structural  changes  of 
the  feathers  would  he  ac(|uired  as  the  mode  of  life 
shifted  into  other  lines.  Here  \vc  may  notice  the 
interesting  fact  that  in  .Australia  and  India  many 
species  of  kingfishers  do  not  fish  at  all,  but  live  upon 
insects,  slugs,  and  land-snnils,  and  live  away  from 
localities  where  fish  can  be  obtained.  Theyevident- 
ly  went  out  of  the  fishing  occupation  and  returned 
to  the  primitive  ways  of  remote  ancestors,  because 
the  supply  of  waters  failed,  or  they  were  crowded 
out  by  their  own  kind.  The  whole  family  is  noted 
for  brilliant  and  many-colored  plumage. 

Our  kingfisher  shows  his  ])eculiarily  also  in  nest- 
ing habits.  He  is  not  well  calculated  to  build  on  a 
tree,  or  get  in  and  out  a  hollow  stub  like  some  other 
birds,  so  he  decided  to  get  out  of  sight  with  his  fam- 
ily affairs.  A  bank  of  sand  or  gravel  is  selected, 
and  into  it  the  pair  of  them  drive  a  tunnel  six  feet  in 
length,  using  their  bills  for  picks  and  their  broad  feet 
for  shovels.  At  the  far  end  the  quarters  are  enlarged 
and  there  is  the  nest.  The  eggs  are  white,  and  that 
fact  is  worth  thinking  about.  If  a  roliin's  eggs  were 
white,  but  few  of  them  would  escape  jays,  crow-s,  and 
other  hungrv  marauders.  In  the  flark  tunnel  white 
is  not  conspicuous,  and  as  it  is  a  natural  color  it 
remains  thus  without  detriment  to  the  species.  We 
see  the  same  feature  with  woodpeckers,  that  make 
their  nests  in  hollow  trees,  and  the  eggs  are  white ; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  stump  swallow,  the  bank 
swallow,  the  burrowing  owls  and  others  of  that 
group  that  nest  in  tree  cavities.  Color  in  eggs  is  of 
a  jirotcctive  origin,  and  to  study  this  matter  well,  is 
worth  the  efTort  of  any  person,  and  a  school  teacher 
especially. 

The  old  Greeks,  those  marvels  among  men,  had 
it  that  Halcyone  was  a  daughter  of  Aeolus,  and  her 
husband  was  drowned  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  as  she 
wandered  on  the  shore  she  saw  afar  the  dead  body 
of  her  husband.  The  gods  in  pity  changed  her  into 
a  kingfisher,  and  her  husband  shared  the  same  happy 
fate.     Halcyon  means  brooding  on  the  sea,  and  it 


was  pretended  that  the  kingfisher  made  floating 
lusts  on  that  element,  and  during  fourteen  days, 
while  the  eggs  were  hatching,  the  win<ls  went  down; 
and  these  were  Halcyon  days.  The  older  luiglish 
])oets  often  allude  to  this  myth.    Drayton  has  it  thus  : 

"The  halcyon  whom  "he  sea    olieyt 
When  she  her  nest  upon  the  water  lays." 

Dryden  writes, 

".XmitKt  our  arms  as  quiet  you  shall  he 
.\s  halcyon  hroodinR  on  a  winter  sea." 

Miltnii  says: 
••\\liilo  birds  of  calm  sit  hrooding  on  the  charmed  wave." 


(ireat  improvement  in  rural  schools  has  resultcl 
fnnn  the  daily  bringing  of  the  children  from  the 
farms  by  wagons  into  the  central  village:  so  that 
one  large  graded  school  can  be  carried  on  at  the 
centre,  instead  of  many  widely-scattered  small 
schools  in  which  accurate  grading  is  impossible. 
This  improved  machinery  would  he  a  doubtful 
blessing  if  its  smooth  working  did  not  retiuirc  and 
encourage  the  employment  of  a  superior  class  of 
teachers ;  but  the  evils  of  the  machine — the  lack  of 
attention  to  the  individual  child,  the  waste  of  time 
for  the  bright  children,  and  the  tentlency  to  work 
for  a  fair  average  product  instead  of  one  highly 
diversified — are  done  away  with  so  soon  as  a  large 
proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  is  employed — sucli 
as  one  teacher  for  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  pupils 
— while  the  many  advantages  of  the  good  machine 
rema'm.—  Prcs.  Charles  U\  Eliot,  in  the  yovemher 
Atlantic. 


To  CiiiXK  Whispering.  —  Whispering  is  a 
haekneved  subject,  but  the  follow'ng  device.  I  think, 
will  help  to  subdue  the  habit.  Draw  on  the  black- 
board, or  on  a  large  sheet  of  cardboanl  or  nianila 
liaper,  with  colored  crayons  as  many  stars  as  you 
have  pupils.  You  can  number  these  stars,  or  if  the 
stars  are  large  enough,  write  the  pup-l's  names  on 
the  centre  of  each  star.  I  would  draw  three  or  four 
ravs  out  between  each  two  points  ot  the  star.  -At 
the  close  of  the  session  for  the  day.  if  the  pupil  has 
whispered,  erase  one  of  the  rays,  and  if  the  pupil 
should  whisner  or  disobev  the  rules  more  times 
than  there  are  rays,  erase  the  points  of  the  star,  and 
it  necessary  the  entire  star,  and  let  a  blank  stand 
o])])osite  each  pup  Ts  name,  ^'ou  will  find  that  each 
pupil  will  strive  to  keep  his  star  shininsi.  AVhen 
the  pupil  enters  the  schor>l  in  the  mo-ivu"'.  he  will 
first  look  to  see  whether  his  star  is  shiuine.  Th^s 
device  is  wortliy  of  a  trial,  especially  with  the  pr  "- 
arv  grades. — Popular  Edueator. 
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Primary  Arithmetic  —  Multiplication. 


i 


By  Principal  P.  O'Hearn. 


Put  on  the  board  two  groups  of  squares,  or  cir- 
cles, as  before  directed,  having  two  circles  in  each. 
"  How  many  groups  are  there?  "  "  Two."  "How 
many  circles  in  each  group?"  "Two."  "How 
many  circles  altogether  ?  "  "  Four."  Show  that 
two  groups  having  two  things  in  each  make  one 
group  of  four  things.  Similarly  arrange  three 
groups  having  two  units  in  each,  and  show  that  they 
make  one  group  of  six  things,  and  so  on.  Next 
exercise  with  groups  having  three  things  in  each. 

Put  three  groups  on  the  board  having  two  things 
in  each.  Instead  of  former  question,  say,  "  Three 
times  two?  "  or,  "How  many  are  three  2's?  "'  Show 
that  multiplication  is  merely  addition,  and  introduce 
the  sign  of  multiplication. 

Put  on  board : 


2+2+2=  ? 
2X3        =  ■ 


3+3+3=  ? 
3X3       =  ? 


right  hand,  2  in  his  left, 
manv  had  he  altogether? 


John  had  2  cents  in  his 
and  2  in  his  pocket.  How 
3  times  2?  How  many  eyes  have  four  boys?  4 
times  2?  How  many  feet  have  five  girls?  5  times 
2?  If  a  top  costs  3  cents,  what  will  three  tops  cost? 
3  times  3? 

In  this  way  by  associating  the  terms  of  the  multi- 
plication table  with  fliinf;s.  the  connection  between 
such  questions  as,  "  How  many  apples  in  3  baskets 
if  there  are  2  in  each  basket?"  and  "3  times  2?" 
will  be  soon  perceived. 

Write  the  number  3  in  columns : 


3 

3 

3 


3 
3 

3 
3 


(Addition). 
(INIultiplication). 


/>■) 


(Addition). 

(  Multiplication). 


-(2+2+2+2)    =  ? 
-(2X4)  =  ? 

-(3+3+3)         =? 
-(3X3)  =  ? 

The  introduction  of  the  brackets  at  this  stage  may 
appear  premature,  but  I  think  the  simple  use  here 
made  of  them  need  not  be  postponed— certainly  not 
very  long.  It  is,  of  course,  presumed  that  the  sign 
of  equality  has  been  explained  to  the  iiupils. 


Bishop  Wilham  Croswell  Doane,  of  Albany,  was 
at  one  time  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  Hart- 
ford, and  at  this  church  Mark  Twa'ii  was  an 
occasional  attendant.  Twain  one  Sunday  played  a 
joke  on  the  rector. 

"  Dr.  Doane,"  he  said  at  the  end  of  the  service, 
"  I  enjoyed  your  sermon  this  morning.  I  welcomed 
it  like  an  old  friend.  I  have,  you  know,  a  book  at 
home  containing  every  word  of  it." 

"  You  have  not,"  said  Dr.  Doane. 

"  I  have  so,"  said  the  humorist. 

"  Well,  send  that  book  to  me.     I'd  like  to  see  it." 

"  I'll  send  it,"  Twain  replied. 

And  he  sent  the  next  morning  an  unabridged 
dictionarv  to  the  rector. 


"  IIdw  manv  3's  in  first  column?"  "Twice  3?" 
"How  many  in  next  column?"  "3  times  3?" 
Here  also  show  that  multiplication  is  another  form 
of  addition.  3+3  is  two  times  or  twice  3.  3+3+3 
is  three  times  3. 

(a)  I  bought  4  stamps  and  paid  two  cents  a 
piece  for  them.  If  I  gave  to  cents  in  payment, 
what  change  should  I  get?  (b)  T  had  10  cents  and 
bought  3  bananas  at  3  cents  ai)iccc.  ILiw  many 
cents  had  I  left  ? 

Explain  on  board ; 


The  following"  conversation  took  place  during  one 
of  the  intermissions  at  the  great  N.  E.  A.  meeting 
ill  r.oston  :  IMr.  S.,  one  of  the  best  known  superin- 
tendents in  Naw  England,  withal  one  of  the  best 
story-tellers,  happening  to  overhear  a  remark  of 
one  of  his  teachers  to  the  effect  that  she  would  like 
a  situation  in  the  West,  says  to  her,  "  Oh!  Miss  M., 
you  do  not  want  to  go  West.  Stay  in  the  East  and 
make  some  young  man  happy."  Quick  as  a  flash 
came  back  the  answer :  "  Oh !  Mr.  S.,  this  is  so 
siulclen  !  '' — American  Primary  Tcachci". 


Principal  Auden,  of  l^p]:)er  Canada  College,  com- 
plains that  in  this  country  boys  leave  school  too 
Foon — before  thev  have  attained  that  maturity  of 
thought  which  is  essential  to  a  good  start  in  life. 
He  shows  that  he  has  quickly  become  cognisant  of 
one  of  the  weak  spots  in  Canadian  national  life, 
when  he  assigned  as  a  reason  for  this  the  lack  of 
moral  cr>urage  nii  the  part  of  parents  to  say  "  No" 
when  their  sons  want  to  adopt  a  course  which  their 
riper  experience  teaches  them  is  not  well  advised, 
—  Qrillia  Packet- 
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School  Examinations    No.  IV, 


By  John  Waduei.l,  U.  Sc. 


Units. 

A  few  (lays  ajjo  I  lu-anl  a  lady  remark,  on  scciiipj 
a  very  long  loaf  of  bread:  '"  It  seems  that  here  thoy 
sell  bread  by  the  yard." 

It  is  said  that  Sir  John  .A.  Macdonald  replied  ;o 
the  late  Queen's  enquiry,  "  How  many  feet  Innjj  i'- 
the  Victoria  bridge  at  Montreal?"  "When  we 
Canadians  name  a  bridge  after  your  Majesty,  we 
measure  it  in  miles,  not  in  feet." 

These  two  examples  illustrate  the  use  of  imits 
in  an  unusual  manner.  It  is  not  customary  to  buy 
bread  by  the  yard,  or  to  measure  bridges  by  the  mile, 
and  that  is  the  peculiarity  in  the  two  cases. 

The  units  employed  in  our  country  frequently 
differ  from  those  in  another:  here  we  buy  apples 
by  the  dozen  or  by  the  peck ;  in  Britain  they  arc 
retailed  by  the  pound.  Here  we  measure  long  dis- 
tances in  miles ;  in  France  and  Germany  they  are 
measured  in  kilometres. 

Quantities  of  different  kinds  of  material  are 
usually  measured  in  different  units,  \^'e  buy  wood 
by  the  cord,  coal  by  the  ton,  flour  by  the  barrel, 
strawberries  bv  the  box.  cotton  by  the  yard,  thread 
bv  the  spool  or  reel,  yarn  by  the  skein,  clothes  by 
the  suit,  shoes  by  the  pair.  .Since  each  of  these 
things  has  weight,  they  might  be  bought  by  the 
pound:  but  as  tlie  weight  is  not  the  most  conspicu- 
ous or  important  property  in  many  of  the  cases,  it 
is  not  regarded. 

In  every  case  where  a  number  is  concerned,  n 
standard  or  unit  is  involved,  either  expressed  or 
understood.  Sometimes  in  a  single  phrase,  one 
unit  may  be  expressed  and  anotlier  unexpressed,  as 
wdien  we  say  that  a  man"s  height  is  five  feet  tc", 
where  "ten"  stands  for  ten  inches.  In  expressing  a 
quantity  there  arc  two  factors,  tjie  tnu'l  and  the 
numeric ,  or  number  of  units. 

Though  so  many  units  are  in  common  use.  all 
physical  measurements  can  be  reduced  to  at  mo'it 
three  units,  which  are  therefore  called  fundamental. 
These  units  are  those  of  length,  mass  and  time. 
We  may  choose  whatever  units  we  wish  for  these 
three,  but  once  they  are  chosen  the  units  of  all  other 
physical  measurements  are  fixed.  We  may  choose 
the  mile  if  we  like  for  our  unit  of  length,  and  can 
give  a  man's  height  in  miles,  and  the  area  of  a  clover 
leaf  in  square  miles.     For  mass  we  might  employ 


the  ton  as  unit,  and  a  doctor  might  prescribe  for  hi; 
patient  a  certain  small  fraction  of  a  ton  of  sirycli- 
nine.  Time  might  be  measured  in  years,  and  one 
might  be  asked  for  how  much  of  a  year  one  wished 
an  egg  boiled.  These  units  might  not  be  conven- 
ient, but  they  would  be  possible.  Given  the  above 
units  of  length  anrl  time,  the  unit  of  velocity  would 
be  fixed.  The  unit  of  velocity  would  be  one  mile 
a  year,  and  the  velocity  of  a  snail,  or  of  a  cannon 
ball,  or  of  li.ght.  would  be  expressed  in  miles  per 
year. 

In  physical  measurements,  the  foot,  pound  and 
second  are  more  usual  units,  and  still  more  usual 
than  the  foot  and  pound  are  the  French  measures, 
the  centimetre  and  gramme,  both  systems  tak- 
ing the  second  as  unit  of  time.  .\  centimetre  is 
between  one-half  and  one-third  of  an  inch,  and  a 
gramme  is  about  f^^j  of  a  pound. 

In  ordinary  life  some  nudtiple  of  these  measures 
is  sometimes  more  convenient.  One  hundred  centi- 
metres is  a  metre  (a  little  more  than  a  yard"),  and 
a  thousand  grammes  is  a  kilogramme  (a  little  over 
two  pounds).  For  long  distances  the  kilometre 
Cone  thousand  metres)  is  a  convenient  unit. 

For  work  in  the  laboratory  the  centimetre  is  a 
convenient  length,  and  the  srramme  a  convenient 
mass,  and  the  second  a  convenient  time,  and  some- 
times measurements  with  these  as  the  fundamental 
units  are  said  to  be  made  in  absolute  units. 

Our  conception  of  physical  measurements  is  much 
clearer  if  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  units  in  which 
the  measurement  is  made:  and  if  we  ha,ve  been 
accustomed  to  one  set  of  units,  we  may  need  to  con- 
vert anv  number  into  that  particular  set  of  units 
before  we  realize  its  value.  If  von  tell  «n  English- 
man newly  arrived  in  this  country  that  a  part-cular 
suit  of  clothes  cost  $18.7;.  you  w-ill  almost  invari- 
ably find  that  he  will  ask  how  manv  shillings  that 
is :  or  if  a  Canadian  in  London  is  asked  four  guineas 
for  a  suit,  he  will  probably  chanc'c  the  amount  into 
dollars  before  he  decides  whether  it  is  dear  or  cheap. 
Most  people  accustomed  to  railway  travel  could 
eive  a  prettv  shrewd  guess  as  to  whether  fhev  were 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  miles 
an  hour:  but  if  you  were  to  ask  them  if  they  ever 
went  at  the  rate  of  thirty  feet  a  second  in  a  train 
thev  would  be  totally  unable  to  answer. 

The  changine  from  one  system  of  units  to  another 
is  sometimes  a  little  confusine.  but  the  careful  ao- 
plication  of  common  sen.se  will  keep  one  right.  The 
fundamental   principle   is   that  if  the  unit   is  lar^c 
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the  numeric  will  be  small,  and  conversely  if  the  unit' 
is  small  the  numeric  will  be  large.  A  man's  life 
is  expressed  by  a  relatively  small  number  if  the  unit 
of  time  is  a  vear,  but  by  a  larger  number  if  the  unit 
is  a  second.  A  velocity  of  forty  miles  an  hour 
would  be  a  very  large  number  if  expressed  in  feet 
per  century. 

I  was  led  to  write  this  article  on  account  of  a 
question  in  the  physics  paper  of  Grades  XI  and  XII 
in  the  Nova  Scotia  educational  examinat5ons  in 
iqo3,  and  I  shall  endeavor,  by  two  or  three  illustra- 
tions, to  show  how  such  problems  may  be  attached 
As  has  been  indicated  above,  a  velocity  involves 
two  of  the  fundamental  units — that  of  length  and 
that  of  time,  and  a  bodv  has  unit  velocity  when  it 
passes  over  unit  distance  in  unit  time.  A  train 
moving  at  forty  miles  an  hour  has  a  velocity  forty 
when  the  unit  of  length  is  a  mile,  and  of  time,  an 
hour.  P.ut  the  velocity  is  expressed  by  an  entirely 
different  number  if  the  unit  of  length  is  a  foot  and 
the  unit  of  time  is  a  second.  The  velocity  of  a  body 
falling  frcelv  for  a  second  is  slightly  over  thirtv- 
two  feet  a  second.  \\'c  might  wish  to  compare  the 
velocity  of  a  train  eoing  forty  miles  an  hour  with 
the  velocitv  of  a  falling  body  at  the  end  of  the  first 
second. 

Forty  miles  an  hour  is  211,200  feet  an  hour;  and 
S'lice  there  are  -3,600  seconds  in  an  hour,  the.  velo- 
city is  "^^,  or  a  little  less  than  sixty  feet,  a 
second,  so  that  the  train  has  nearly  twice  the  velo- 
city nf  the  falling  body.  Or  a  person  would  be 
hurt  In-  jumping  on  the  platform  of  a  station  from 
a  train  troing  twenty  miles  an  hour  as  nnich  as  if 
he  had  fallen  sixteen  feet,  which  is  the  distance  h.- 
would  fall  in  a  single  second. 

The  velocity  of  a  falling  body  is  not  uniform,  but 
iucrcast's  continually ;  in  other  words,  there  is  an 
acceleration.  How  arc  we  to  measure  the  acceler- 
ation? It  is  not  uncommon  to  sav  that  the  accel- 
eration of  a  falling  bodv  is  thirty-two  feet  a  second, 
but  a  liltle  consideration  will  show  that  the  expres- 
sion is  inaccurate;  what  is  meant  is  that  in  a  second 
there  is  an  increase  of  velocit\-  of  thirty-two  feet 
per  second.  We  have  just  calculated  that  a  velocity 
of  thirtv-two  feet  a  second  is  more  than  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  so  that  in  a  second  a  fallinc:  body 
acquires  a  velocitv  of  over  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  acceleration  may  be  said  to  he  more  than 
twcntv  miles  an  hour  per  second. 

No   railwav    train    ever    acquired    a    velocity     of 


twenty  miles  an  hour  in  a  second  ;  the  acceleration 
of  the  railway  train  is  much  less  than  that  due  to 
gravity  acting  on  a  falling  body.  Suppose  a  train 
acquires  a  velocity  of  forty  miles  an  hour  in  three 
minutes  (that  is,  suppose  its  acceleration  is  forty 
miles  an  hour  per  three  minutes),  how  does  this 
compare  with  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity?  We 
found  that  fortv  miles  an  hour  is  sixty  feet  per 
secontl,  and  it  takes  three  minutes  or  180  second; 
to  acquire  this  velocity,  so  that  in  one  second  it 
would  acquire  a  velocity  of  one-third  of  a  foot  per 
second.  The  acceleration  of  the  train  would  then 
be  one-third  of  a  foot  per  second,  per  second, 
whereas  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity  is  thirtv- 
two  feet  per  second,  per  second. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  force  of  the 
expression  per  second,  per  second.  In  the  c,  g..  s. 
(centimetre,  gramme,  second)  system  of  units,  g8i 
expresses  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity ;  the 
acceleration  is  981  centimetres  per  second,  per 
second. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  an  illustration  showing 
how  some  other  physical  units  depend  upon  the 
fundamental  rnits.  For  this  purpose  the  unit 
quantity  of  electricity  may  be  taken.  Unit  c^uantity 
of  electricity  is  that  quantity  which  at  unit 
distance  from  an  equal  quantity  exerts  unit  force. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  unit  of  length  is  a  centi- 
metre, the  unit  of  electricity  will  be  different  from 
what  it  would  be  if  the  unit  of  length  were  an  inch. 
But  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  unit  of  force  is  in- 
volved, and  the  unit  of  force  involves  the  unit  of 
mass,  and  will  be  different  if  the  unit  of  mass  is  a 
gramme  instead  of  a  pound.  The  unit  of  force  not 
onlv  involves  the  unit  of  niass,  but  the  unit  of  ac- 
celeration, which,  as  we  have  seen,  involves  the  units 
of  length  and  of  tin-ie.  So  it  is  evident  that  the  unit 
of  electricity  involves  the  units  of  length,  mass  and 
time  in  a  complicated  manner.  .\s  the  unit  of 
electrical  quantity  depends  upon  the  fundamental 
units,  so  do  the  units  of  electric  potential,  capacity, 
current,  etc.  The  same  thing  holds  true  of  mag- 
netic and  heat  units. 

It  is  not  possible  to  go  fully  into  the  subject  of 
units  in  a  short  article,  but  it  is  hoped  that  some 
idea  has  lieen  given  of  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase, 
and  that  the  hints  given  will  be  useful  to  those 
readers  of  the  Fin'C.\-rToN.\i.  Rkvif.w-  who  are  inter- 
ested in  physics  and  are  not  familiar  with  this 
branch  of  the  subject. 

Schonl  iif  Mining-,  Kingstnii,  Onl, 
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A  Good  Teacher. 

Will  you  si)Oii(l  ail  lirmr  with  mo  in  a  cuiintr> 
schrol?  "fis  a  small  oiic-slory  hnildiiifi  with 
windows  all  the  way  round,  and  doors  at  oik-  side 
and  at  the  front.  The  playiiTound  reaches  hack  to 
the  woods  where  we  hold  camp  meetinjj  in  summer. 

The  iloors  of  the  school  are  closed  now.  and  the 
scholars  are  seated,  nearly  half  a  lunidred  strong;. 

As  we  enter  every  eye  is  directed  toward  us. 
Excuse  them,  'tis  a  childish  habit.  They  want  to 
see  who  you  are  and  they  look  right  at  you  to  find 
out.  Even  diirins^  the  short  prayer  you  may  catch 
a  brijjht  eye  here  and  there  },dancing  your  way.  hu'. 
if  you  were  not  looking  yourself  you  woulil  nu 
have  seen  them. 

The  sweet  maid  teacher  will,  if  you  notice,  tol- 
erate anything  hut  real  rudeness.  That,  she  will 
reprove  gently,  hut  W'ilh  such  resolute  firmness  that 
she  wmII  not  have  to  reprove  again  during  that  ses- 
sion. 

There  is  a  little  organ  near  the  side  door.  and. 
after  the  prayer,  the  teacher  plays  "  Good-bye,  ( lood- 
bye  to  Summer."  And  the  scholars  sing  heartily 
and  in  fairly  good  time. 

The  little  girl  in  the  middle  aisle  with  the  ])laid 
dress  and  hair  done  in  two  little  tight  braids  that 
curl  up  in  the  back,  lias  a  voice  like  a  nightingale. 
See  that  hardy  \(iung  democrat  across  the  aisle  tuin 
his  freckleil  face  toward  her  and  listen,  so  absorbed 
ibat  he  forgets  to  sing.  There  is  a  (luartelte  back 
in  the  room.  They  sing  together  every  day  and 
make  harmony  for  the  whole  school,  but  they  arj 
about  the  largest  pujjils  in  the  school. 

The  teacher  has  to  tap  the  bell  for  order  after  the 
song,  they  make  such  a  noise  putting  awav  the  song 
books;  but  that  is  the  wav  with  children;  when  ibey 
move  at  all  they  have  a  wax'  of  changing  their  whole 
physical  condition. 

-Are  you  not  surprised  at  the  promptness  and 
jirecision  with  which  class  after  class  is  brought  uj) 
and  dismissed?  At  the  ca.sy  masterful  way  in  wiiich 
the  country  girl  imparts  her  knowledge  ? 

I'hat  is  why  the  scholars  grasp  it  so  readily.  They 
see  what  she  tells  them,  just  as  plainly  as  they  see 
the  book  in  her  hand.  Those  two  boys  over  there  by 
the  window  whose  heads  are  met  over  one  book,  are 
I'rench.  .\t  the  age  of  nine  and  eleven  they  are 
just  mastering  the  weighty  problems  of  the  English 
primer,  but  i1k\  li;ive  only  been  a  few  months  in  this 
countrv. 


'i'here  are  three  Indian  children  in  the  riMnu;  .■> 
sprinkling  of  Irisli  and  (jerman,  ami  five  negroes. 
These  last  as  neat  and  clean  and  (piite  as  bright  as 
many  of  their  wliite  fellows. 

.\  kind  of-invisible  noise  (  so  to  sjjeak  )  that  always 
prevails  in  a  schoolroom,  increases  as  the  time  for 
recess  draws  near;  pencils  dro|),  han<ls  go  up, — a 
spirit  of  unrest  is  abroad.  .\t  the  first  tap  of  the 
bell  there  is  a  rapturous  putting  away  of  IxKiks. 
Two  tai)s  ;  they  are  on  the  feet  in  line:  three  tap.-* : 
march ! 

They  can  hardly  wait  until  they  clear  the  do<ir 
before  they  hoot  and  yell,  pell  each  other  with  snow- 
balls, and  race  about  looking  wildly  for  something 
new  to  do.  Shinning  up  trees  (  forbidden  »,  jiiiiip- 
ing  otT  the  coal  shed  (  strictly  forbidden  ),  but  teacher 
has  company, — indeed  doing  nearly  as  they  ilo  every 
day  and  that  is  like  no  other  bodv  than  themselves. 

The  nightingale  is  screeching  like  one  bereft,  and 
the  little  l'"renchman's  yellow  curls  are  full  of  snow. 
riiey  are  taking  a  fifteen  mimites'  lesson  in  ])hys-.cal 
culture  from  nature,  and  meanwhile  the  teacher 
offering  us  a  temptingly  rosy  ai>i)le  and  eating  one 
herself,  shows  us  the  ma|)s.  pictures,  drawings,  etc., 
on  the  walls.  Two  windows  where  the  sun  comes 
in  most  have  boards  nailed  to  the  sills  are  (|uite  full 
ol  ])lants.  and  of  these  she  is  very  proud.  Her  face 
lights  uji  with  pleasure  as  she  notes  a  llower  here 
and  there  that  was  only  a  bud  yesterday.  Her 
broad  white  brow  is  as  smooth  as  a  chilli's. 

Do  you  know,  1  consider  a  goo<l  teacher  a  gift 
direct  from  (iod  just  as  a  great  poet  or  artist. 

I'.ut  we  are  reminded  that  recess  time  is  over  and 
l)ripare  to  take  our  leave.  (  hie  Unjk  down  the 
silent  empty  room,  with  the  sunshine  (piivering  over 
the  scratched,  ink-stained  desks  and  board  lliKir; — 
a  lingering  look  at  the  pretty  flower-decked  windows 
in  such  delicate  and  beautiful  contra.st  to  the  gaunt, 
snow-laden  landscape  without : — a  covert  glance  at 
the  teacher's  gracious,  smiling  face,  and  we  are 
bowed  out,  just  as  a  rush  of  footste])s  aiinf)Uiice  the 
arrival  of  an  army  that  almost  makes  us  turn  pale; 
but  that  only  makes  her  assume  the  least  bit  more 
of  dignity,  for  you  see  children  are  dreadful  critics. 
— /.  II'..  ill  ['of^iilar  Educator. 


"  I  b.ive  enjoyed  the  Ri;vii;w  very  much.     It  has 

helped  me  greatly  in  my  work.  I   shall  do  what  1 

can  to  gel  others  to  subscribe.  E.  .\. 

II;ilifa.\  Countv. 
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Weakness  Advertised.  Memory  Gems. 


The  teacher  gave  a  direction  to  the  whole  class. 
She  waited  a  moment  and  then  said:  "Two  boys 
are  out  of  position."  Of  course,  the  two  were  the  last 
to  get  the  force  of  that  remark.  They  had  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  class  before  they  pretended  to 
know  they  were  the  culprits.  And  the  joke  was  on 
the  teacher.  She  could  not  control  her  room,  and 
she  had  called  the  attention  of  everyone  in  the  room 
to  her  weakness. 

"  Somebody's  humming !  "  Scowls  and  sharp 
tones  announce  to  all  that  some  lively  girl  or  boy  is 
having  sport  at  the  teacher's  expense,  and  she  has 
been  weak  enough  to  announce  the  youngster's 
triumph  to  the  enemy.  Everybody  will  be  the 
enemy  soon  where  that  sort  of  thing  goes  on.  Even 
the  principal  and  superintendents,  who  would  all 
help  her  if  they  could,  seem  to  get  something  against 
such  a  teacher. 

"  Why  don't  yon  get  at  work?  "  This  is  a  prize 
among  fool  questions.  The  one  who  asks  it  knows 
very  well  that  the  boy  won't  tell  why,  and  his  refusal 
to  answer  is  disobedience  that  is  very  hard  to  deal 
with,  iiesides,  the  teacher  knows  well  why  he  is 
not  at  work,  and  everybody  present  knows  what  she 
knows.  It  is  because  he  doesn't  have  to  obey  such 
a  weak  teacher,  and  he  likes  to  see  her  storm  and 
stop  every  one  else  who  otherwise  might  have  been 
at  work  but  for  the  teacher's  unwise  interruption. 
Every  pupil  looks  u})  when  this  prize  question  comes 
out. 

"  Vou  may  stay  in  at  recess  and  do  that  work." 
This  tells  the  pupil  and  his  mates  that  he  is  superior 
to  you  in  school  hours,  and  that  you  intend  to  take 
advantage  of  him  when  you  get  him  alone.  The 
joke  in  this  game  is  that  you  have  less  a<lvantage 
over  him  then  than  at  first.  Any  teacher  who  can 
get  any  good  out  of  this  performance  can  get  the 
same  good  in  an  easier  and  less  humiliating  way. 
It  advertises  the  teacher's  inability  to  those  who  de- 
light in  giving  that  kind  of  teachers  trouble. — Watt's 
Extra  Teacher. 


\Vk  hope  the  articles  on  Drawing  which  are  begun 
in  this  mnnber  of  the  Rf.\ikw  will  i)rove  useful  to 
teachers.  Tliey  are  prepared  w  ilh  lliat  end  in  view 
by  Mr.  Matthews,  principal  of  the  Manual  Training 
School.  Truro.  He  has  had  nuich  experience  in 
teaching  this  subject. 


(Selected  for  the  Review  by  A,  B.  J.) 

Who  overcomes  by  force,  hath  overcome  liut  half  his 
ioe.— Milton. 

Count  that  day  lost 

Whose  low  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand 
No  worthy  action  done. 
I  hold  it  truth  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp,  in  divers  tones. 
That  men   may  rise   on   stepping   btones 
Of  their  dead  selves,  to  higher  things. 

— Tennyson. 

Temperance  and  labor  are  the  two  best  physicians  of 
man ;  labor  sharpens  the  appetite,  and  temperance  prevents 
him  from  indulging  to  e.xcess. — Rousseau. 


Hymn  to  the  Spirit  of  Nature. 
Life  of  Life!     Thy  lips  enkindle 

With  their  love  the  breath  between  them ; 
And  thy  smiles  before  they  dwindle 

Make    the   cold   air   fire ;    then   screen   them 
In  those  looks,  where  wuoso  gazes 
Faints,  entangled  in  their  mazes. 

Child  of  Light !     Thy  limbs  are  burning 
Through  the  veil  which  seems  to  hide  them, 

As  the  radiant  lines  of  morning 

Through  thin  clouds,  ere  they  divide  them; 

And  this  atmosphere  divinest 

Shrouds  thee  wheresoe'er  thou  shinest. 

Fair  are  others:  none  beholds  thee; 

But  the  voice  sounds  low  and  tender 
Like  the  fairest,  for  it  folds  thee 

From  the  sight,  that  liquid  splendor; 
And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never, — 
As  I  feel  now,  lost  forever ! 

Lamp  of  Earth !  where'er  thou  movest 

Its  dim  shapes  are  clothed  with  brightness. 

And  the  souls  of  whom  thou  lovest 
Walk  upon  the  winds  with  lightness 

Till  they  fail,  as  I  am  failing, 

Dizzy,  lost,  yet  unbewailing ! 

—Shelley. 


Public  z's.  Private  Schools. — The  growth  and 
multiplication  of  private  schools,  as  evinced  in  their 
aggressive  advertisements  and  larger  enrolment,  is 
attracting  new  attention  this  fall.  A  writer  in  the 
N.  Y.  .School  Journal,  in  explaining  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  private  and  jniblic  school,  says 
that  their  ideals  are  diflferent;  that  of  the  ptiblic 
school  is  scholarshi]).  while  that  of  the  private  school 
is  culture — meaning  by  culture,  manners  and  con- 
duct, as  well  as  scholarship. 
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Teachers'  Conventions. 

Gloucester  County  rEACiiicRs'  Instititk. 
The  Gloucester,  \.  1!.,  Coiiuly  Institute  met  Sep- 
lemhcr  24th  and  25th,  with  a  larjje  luimber  of  teach- 
ers present  frt>ni  all  parts  of  the  county.  l'resi<lent 
J.  Edward  De  Grace  occupied  tiie  chair.  Four  well 
picpared  papers  were  read  and  discussed:  The 
Relation  that  Should  E.xist  Between  Parents  and 
Teachers,  by  Mr.  U.  T.  Robichaud;  Attention,  by 
I'rincipal  R.  D.  Hanson,  of  the  grammar  school; 
a  briglit  paper  read  in  I'rench,  on  La  lionne  Instilu- 
trice,  by  Aliss  Laura  Gorniier,  of  Caiaciuci ;  Reading 
for  LJegiiniers,  by  Miss  (iosnell,  of  liathursl.  .V 
public  meting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  24th. 
addressed  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Uoucet,  Mr.  Joseph  i'oirier, 
M.P.I'.,  Principal  J.  E.  CJ'lSrien,  Principal  Hanson 
and  President  l3e  Cjrace  The  following  were  elect- 
ed officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  R.  1). 
Hanson;  Nice-president,  Aliss  liernadette  Cormier; 
Secretary-treasiu'er,  D.  T.  Robichaud;  additional 
members  of  the  executive,  Jean  G.  Robichaud  and 
Miss  Gosncll. 

Westmorland  County  Institute. 
The  teachers  of  Westmorland  County,  N.  B.,  met 
at  Moncton,  October  1st  and  Jml.  Papers  and  ad- 
dresses were  given  as  follows :  CJn  the  Cse  of  Good 
English  in  the  Schools,  by  Roy  D.  I'"ullerton,  15.  A,, 
of  Port  Elgin ;  the  Use  of  CJlobes  instead  of  Maps 
in  Teaching  Geography,  by  Principal  G.  J.  <  )idton, 
of  .\ioncton ;  on  Nature  Study  in  i'riniary  and  Inter- 
mediate Grades,  by  Miss  Brownell,  of  Sackville,  and 
F.  R.  Anderson,  of  Moncton.  A  lesson  was  tauglu 
by  Principal  B.  V.  Sleeves,  of  Dorchester,  to  a  Grade 
\T1  class,  illustrating  the  use  of  simple  equations 
for  beginners  in  algebra.  Professor  Scott,  of  the  • 
Cniversity  of  New  Brunswick,  gave  an  address  on 
wireless  telegraphy  at  the  public  evening  meeting. 
October  1st.  .\n  address  of  sympathy  t<i  Inspector 
tieo.  Smith,  who  has  been  sutfering  from  a  severe 
and  protracted  illness,  was  passed  by  a  standing  vote 
of  the  Institute.  Mr.  R.  E.  l-.stabrooks,  President 
of  the  X.  B.  Teachers"  L'nion,  addressed  the  Insti- 
tute on  the  advantages  of  association.  A  resolution 
was  passed  to  form  an  association,  and  an  executive 
committee  was  a])poinled  to  arrange  the  details.  A 
resolution  was  passed  protesting  against  the  grant- 
ing of  local  licenses  to  teach.  The  following  were 
elected  officers  of  the  Institute:  President,  T.  T. 
(ioodwin.  Dorchester;  Nice-president.  Miss  Mary 
Moore,  Moncton;  Secretary.  S.  NV.  Irons,  Moncton; 
additional  members  of  executive.  F.  J.  E.  McGinn. 
Sackville:  Roy  Fullerton.  Port  Elgin:  Miss  Jennie 
McUougall,  Shediac. 


Victoria  County  Institute. 

The  teacliers  of  N  ictoria  County,  X.  B.,  nin  at 
( irand  Falls,  t  )ctober  8th  and  <j\.h.  .\n  excellent 
address  was  given  t(j  the  teacliers  by  Inspector 
-Nleagher,  and  the  following  papers  were  read:  On 
the  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teacher  '1  owards  the 
Pupil,  by  Principal  \\  ni.  N'eazey  of  the  granunar 
school;  on  Comp(jsition,  by  i'rincipal  J.  C.  Carrutii- 
ers,  of  the  Grand  Falls  superior  school ;  cju  the 
leachers'  Institute,  by  Miss  Uessie  M.  l-"raser,  of 
(irand  Falls.  Tlie  presence  of  Cliief  Superintend- 
ent Dr.  Inch  and  Mr.  John  Brittain  was  a  great 
assistance  to  the  Institute,  'i'he  latter  conducted  an 
e.vcursion  to  the  gorge  below  tlie  (irand  l-'alls.  to 
inspect  the  plants,  rocks  and  "  wells  "  of  that  noted 
place.  .N  resolution  was  adopted  forming  a  teach- 
ers' union  for  the  county,  with  the  following  (jfficers, 
who  are  also  the  officers  oi  the  Institute  for  tlie  cur- 
rent year:  President,  J.  C.  Carruthers ;  Nice-presi- 
dent, Thos.  Rogers;  Secretary,  Miss  Bessie  M. 
I'raser. 

North UMBKRLANu  County  Institute. 

The  teachers  of  Northumberland  County,  N.  B., 
met  at  the  Chatham  Grammar  School  on  the  8th  and 
(jth  of  ( )ctober.  Inspector  Mersereau  addressed  the 
Institute  in  stirring  and  effective  words.  The  fol- 
lowing papers  were  read:  On  the  Teaching  of 
English,  b)  Principal  M.  R.  Tuttle,  of  Blackville; 
on  Discipline,  by  iMr.  C.  J.  Mersereau,  M.  A.,  of  the 
grammar  school;  on  Nature  NVork  in  Primary 
(irades,  by  Miss  Smith,  Chatham;  on  the  Use  of  the 
Imagination,  by  Priiici])al  A.  E.  Cj.  MacKeiizie,  of 
llarkins'  Academy,  Xewcastle;  on  Geometry,  bv  Dr. 
P.  Cox,  Principal  of  the  grammar  sclionl.  Inspector 
-Mersereau  gave  a  talk  on  the  Practical  in  I-lducation, 
ill  which  he  recommended  more  attention  to  niaj^- 
ners,  facilitv  of  expression  in  h'nglish,  and  accuracy 
in  arithmetic.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  year:  President.  James  Macintosh;  Nice- 
president,  Miss  Beatrice  liillis ;  Secretary-treasurer, 
.N.  E.  G.  MacKenzie;  additional  members  of  execu- 
tive, Miss  Stella  Carruthers  am)  C.  J.  .NIersereau, 
M.  A.  A  Xortliumberland  (.ounty  Teacliers'  Union 
was  formed,  with  Dr.  Cox,  President;  J.  i'.rown, 
Nice-president;  and  M.  R.   i  uttle,  M.  .\.,  Secretary. 


Kent  County  Institute. 
The  Kent  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  lield 
at  Richibucto  on  Thursday  and  I'riday,  October 
22nd  and  23rd.  Inspector  Mersereau  was  in  attend- 
ance, 'i'he  president,  Geo.  -N.  Cf>ates.  gave  an  o|ien- 
ing  address,  followed  by  Inspector  .Mersereau.  .Miss 
Crystal,  teacher  of  the  primary  department  of  the 
Richibucto    Grammar    School,    gave  an    instructive 
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lesson  on  geography  to  a  primary  class.  Dr.  J.  R. 
Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  was  then 
introduced.  Miss  Mazerall,  teacher  of  the  primary 
department  of  the  Buctouche  Superior  School,  read 
an  excellent  paper  on  How  to  Write  Correctly.  Miss 
Caie  opened  the  discussion,  which  then  became  cjuite 
general.  Miss  Carruthers.  principal  of  Bass  River 
Superior  School,  read  a  comprehensive  paper  on 
Nature  Study.  The  inspector  opened  the  discus- 
sion on  this  paper. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  on  Tliursday  evening. 
President  Coates  in  the  chair.  Addresses  were 
given  by  Inspector  Mersereau,  Dr.  Inch,  and  others. 

On  Friday  morning  a  resolution  expressive  of 
sympathy  for  Inspector  Smith,  on  account  of  his 
serious  ilhiess,  was  passed  by  a  standing  vote  of  the 
Institute. 

Miss  Caie  gave  a  talk  on  plant  study,  and  R.  B. 
Masterton,  principal  of  the  Rexton  Superior  School, 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  Mistakes  in  Teaching 
Arithmetic.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  the 
secretary,  A.  E.  Pearson.  Inspector  Mersereau 
then  addressed  the  Institute  on  External  Aids  to 
Education. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year :  Geo.  A.  Coates,  president ;  Miss  Kate 
Keswick,  vice-president ;  A.  E.  Pearson,  secretary- 
treasurer;  A.  Dewar  and  Miss  Alethea  Wathen. 
additional  members  of  the  executive.  Harcourt  was 
chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  Institute 
adjourned,  immediately  after  which  a  discussion  on 
Teachers'  Union  came  up,  and  the  teachers  present 
formed  themselves  into  a  union,  known  as  the  Kent 
County  Teachers'  Union,  with  the  following  officers  : 
A.  Dewar,  president;  Miss  Crystal,  vice-president; 
A.  E.  Pearson,  secretary-treasurer.  A.  E.  Pearson 
was  appointed  as  a  representative  to  meet  w'th  th.^ 
executive  of  the  N.  B.  T.  U.  at  Moncton  on  Decem- 
ber 2 1st. 

On  I-'riday  evening  a  reception  was  held.  An 
enjoyable  evening  was  spent  in  games  and  amuse- 
ments of  varions  kinds. — Condensed  from  Secre- 
tary's Report. 


The  Chautauquaii  for  November  has  an  excellent  article 
on  the  Beautifying  of  School  Grounds,  and  tlie  nature  study 
subject  for  this  month,  by  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  is  on 
the  Sui^ar  Maple  and  the  Red  .S(iuirrel. 

Usually  it  is  the  lihindersof  students  that  are  shown  up  in 
luinioro\is  exhibits  of  examination  [lapers,  but  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
Scholarship  Howlers,  which  The  Living  Age  for  October 
31  reprints  from  Longman's  Magazine,  the  tables  are  turned : 
and  the  errors  described",  some  of  wliicli  are  irresistibly 
funny,  were  perpetrated  by  teachers. 


A  Trip  to  Africa 

Having  entered  the  Sea  from  the  Atlantic 

Ocean,  through  the  Straits  ,  we  stopped  for  a 

short   time   at  ,  the   capital   of  Algiers,   pur- 
chased  some   ,  ,  and   ,  then  went  on 

to ,  where  we  called  upon  the .    We  passed 

by  and   landed    on    Saturday  at  A ,  the 

largest  seaport  of  .     Monday  we  started  on  a 

trip  up  the  .     The  first  day  we  passed  the  city 

of  ,  near  which  are  the ,  built  many 

thousands   of   years   ago.     The    most   pecidiar  of 

these  is  the  ,  and  the  largest   is  .     The 

inhabitants  of  this  country  are  , and , 

and  it  is  governed  by  the . 

Continuing  our  journey  we  at  last  came  to  the 

lakes , ,  and ,  the  sources  of  this  great 

ri\er,  while  in  the  distance  we  could  see  the  peaks 

of and .     Travelling  southward,  overland, 

we  reached  the river,  which   flows  east  and 

empties  into .     We  followed  this  river  up  its 

course  until  we  came  to  the  beautiful ,  which 

almost   rival    our   own    Niagara.     Still   travelling 

southward  we  crossed  the Desert,  and  at  last 

reached on  the  river,  the  centre  of  the 

mining  of  South  Africa.     After  spending  several 

days  here  and  purchasing  some we  went  on 

to ,  where  "we  owned  some mines. 

From  here  we  went  to ,  the  capital  of , 

where  we  saw  the  house  in  which   President  

had  lived  before  he  went  to  Europe.     We  visited 

,  the  capital  of ;  crossed  the river, 

and  reached just  in  time  to  catch  an  Atlantic 

steamer  bound  northward.     We  embarked,  and  the 
vessel  touched  at  many  interesting  places  to  take 

on  cargo.     At  the  mouth  of  the we  received 

a  large  quantity  of , ,  and from  the 

interior.     We  steamed  through  the  Gulf  of , 

past  the  mouth  of  the ,  stopped  at ,  the 

capital  of ,  which,  you  know,  was  named  .for 

our  own  President .     Thought  of  Cevera's  fleet 

as  we  passed  the ,  felt  the  hot,  dry  winds  from 

the ,  and   finally,  after   many  days,   reached 

London  in  safety. 

We  brought  with  us,  besides  our  diamonds, • 

for  our  winter  hats,  fine and from  the 

States,  some  relics  and  a  miunmy  from , 

and  some   coffee    from .     We   afterward  im- 
ported a  cargo  of  salt  from ,  cork   from , 

and  coral  and  sponges  from .     We  expect  to 

make  another   trip   soon    to  purchase , , 
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, , , ,  for  thi'   Liuulon   Zoiilofjical 

Gardens. 

Answers  to  the  above:  Mediterranean.  Cjibral. 
tar.  Algiers.  I<"riiit.  Wine.  Leather  goods- 
Tunis.  Bey.  Tripoli.  Alexandria.  Egypt.  Nile. 
Cairo.  Great  l'\Tan)ids.  Sphinx.  Cheops.  Copts 
Arabs.  lurks.  Khedi\i-.  Albert.  Albert  I-ki- 
ward.  Victoria.  Kenia.  Kilimanjaro.  Zanibezi. 
iMozambii|iie.  N'ictoria  Falls.  Kalahari.  Kinr 
berley.  \'aal.  Diamond.  Diamonds.  Johannes- 
burg. Gold.  Pretoria.  South  African  Republic. 
Kruger.  Hloenifontein.  Orange  Free  State- 
Orange.  Cape  Tcnvn.  Congo.  Rubber.  Palm 
oil.  Ivory.  Guinea.  Niger.  Monrovia.  Liberia 
Monroe.  Cape  Verde  Islands.  .Sahara.  ( )strich 
feathers.  Shawls.  Carpets.  Barbary  States 
Egypt.  Abyssinia.  Kavvar.  Tripoli.  Barbary 
States.  Elephants.  Hippopotanu.  Ostriches. 
Zebras.    Lions.    Baboon. —  Fillmore  CountyTiinhcr. 


Received  your  Canadian  History  Readings.  1 
have  almost  finished  reading  the  \'olume,  and  find 
it  very  interesting.  S.  U. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Another  uprising  in  Santo  Domingo  is  announced, 
and  the  capital  is  menaced  bv  the  insurgents 

The  export  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  of  this  year's 
crop  is  estimated  at  450,000  barrels. 

The  Russians  ha\e  re-occujiied  I\Iukden,  the 
capital  of  Manchuria,  an  the  plea  that  the  Chinese 
administration  is  inefficient. 

The  Glasier  expedition,  which  set  nut  fmni  .\ew 
York  to  explore  the  interior  of  Lahradnr,  has  faile-I 
for  lack  of  ])roper  e(|uipmont. 

Both  Russia  and  Ja])an  are  making  preparations 
for  the  possible  outbreak  of  a  war,  which  now  seems 
inevitable,  for  the  ])ossession  of  Corea. 

The  idea  that  rheumatism  is  contagious  is  ga'ning 
ground,  and  in  ("icrmanv  ])atients  are  now  isolated 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  government  has  decided  to  establish  naval 
stations  at  Halifax,  Montreal  and  Kingston.  The 
Imperial  government  will  sujiply  ships  and  instruc- 
tors. 

Russia  and  Austria  are  preparing  to  take  strong 
measures  against  Turkey  if  the  Stdtan  delays  too 
long  in  accepting  the  new  reform  schemes  for 
Macedonia. 

In  Macedonia  the  approach  of  winter  is  putting 
an  end  to  the  disturbances  for  the  ]iresent.  It  is 
possible  that  the  promised  refornis  may  avert  the 
threatened  war. 


.\  new  alcohol  lamp  will  furnish  light  at  alx)Ut 
one-fifth  the  cost  of  that  obtained  from  petroleum. 
It  is  a  l-'rench  invention. 

The  .Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  has 
been  \^\^^.  in  operation  between   i'ekin  and  tlie  coast. 

.\  custt)ms  union  of  the  .South  .\frican  colonies 
was  formed  in  March  last.  In  return  for  tariff  con- 
cessions, the  Canadian  government  has  the  same 
taritT  ])reference  now  given  to  ( ireat  llritain. 

I'Vance  lias  concluded  with  (ireat  Britain  a  treaty 
of  arbitration  somewhat  similar  to  that  refused  by 
liie  I'nited  Slates  senate.  I'nder  its  terms,  disputes 
arising  lietwecn  the  two  nations  will  be  referred  to 
the  1  lague  tribunal.  .\  similar  treaty  is  being  nego- 
tiated between  I'rance  and  Denmark. 

A  former  resident  of  the  .\llantic  Provinces  who 
has  just  visited  the  upper  i)art  of  the  valley  of  the 
.Skcena  to  report  upon  its  mineral  wealth,  finds  tiic 
climate  of  the  region  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  Annapolis  valley,  and  Ix-lieves  it  destined  to  be 
a  great  fruit  growing  region.  Deposits  of  copper 
and  other  minerals  of  more  or  less  value  were  found 
in  some  ])laces. 

The  Alaskan  boundary  decision  gives  about  five- 
sixths  of  tlie  disputed  territory  to  the  L'nited  .States. 
The  line,  as  now  fixed,  begins  at  Cape  .Muzon  and 
passes  through  Dixon  Entrance  to  Tongas  Passage, 
between  Wales  and  Sitklan  Islands;  tlicnce  along 
the    narrow    channel    north    of  Wales    Island    aiul 


Pearse  Island,  which,  according  to  the  decision,  was 
the  Portland  channel  of  the  treaty.  This  gives  to 
Canada  the  two  imjiortanl  islands  in  F^'jrtland  Inlet 
which  had  been  occuijicd  by  the  I'nited  States, Wales 
and  Pearse  Islands.  Two  smaller  islands,  Sitklan 
and  Kannaghunut.  were  also  claimed  by  Canada. 
They  go  to  the  I'nited  .States.  The  channel  north  of 
them  is  not  so  deep  and  wide  as  Tongas  I'assage; 
and  they  are  of  comparatively  little  value  because 
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they  are  commanded  bv  high  land  on  the  western 
part  of  Wales  Island.  From  the  head  of  Portland 
Channel,  the  line  runs  north  to  the  56th  parallel, 
and  thence  follows  the  highlands.  This  decision  is 
also  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  contention,  for  the 
United  States  claimed  that  there  were  no  mountains 
that  could  be  taken  as  defining  the  boundary;  but 
ir  is  a  worthless  victory  for  us,  as  the  mountains 
fixed  upon  bv  the  majority  of  the  commissioners  are 
so  far  back  from  the  coast  as  to  give  to  the  United 
States  practically  all  the  width  they  claimed.  The 
very  important  question  as  to  whether  it  was  intend- 
ed that  there  should  be  a  continuous  fringe  or  strip 
on  the  mainland  separating  the  British  possessions 
from  all  the  bays,  ports,  inlets,  and  waters  of  the 
ocean,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States  ;  and 
so  Canada  loses  not  only  the  ports  on  the  Lynn  Canal, 
but  all  other  harbors,  known  and  unknown,  north 
of  Portland  Channel.  We  have  gained  the  whole 
width  of  the  body  of  water  in  front  of  Port  Simpson, 
and  the  islands  that  command  the  entrance  to  it.  We 
have  virituallv  lost  everything  else  in  dispute. 

The  award  of  the  Alaska  Boundary  Commission 
is  final,  so  far  as  the  governments  are  concerned. 
Rut  in  the  L'nited  States  the  government  does  not 
govern.  The  senate  does  that:  and  it  may  refuse 
its  consent  to  the  award,  as  it  refused  to  accept  the 
treatv  of  arbitration  with  Great  Britain. 


man  to  point  out  the  value  of  the  coincidence.  Had 
Columbus  set  sail  ten  days  later  from  Palos,  the 
face  of  the  world  might  have  been  changed,  for  ho 
would  then  have  missed  the  autumnal  migration. 

.'Kmid  the  intense  excitement  of  a  vast  crowd,  con- 
sisting largely  of  experts,  the  Siemens  electric  train 
on  October  23rd  achieved  the  record  speed  of  207 
kilometers,  or^bout  I29.>4  miles  per  hour,  beating 
the  record  of  the  last  previous  trial  by  six  kilo- 
meters.   

After  the  recent  trial  on  the  experimental  Marier- 
felde-Zossen  line,  near  lierlin,  when  a  speed  of  125 
miles  an  hour  was  attained,  the  engineers  declared 
that  this  would  be  exceeded,  and  that  a  speed  of 
even  140  miles  an  hour  was  practicable.  The  tests 
have  been  going  on  for  several  weeks,  and  are  bemg 
watched  with  great  interest  by  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, The  Reichstag  has  devoted  the  sum  of- 280,- 
000  marks  toward  the  cost, — Scientific  American. 


Some  curious  facts  are  connected  with  the  semi- 
annual misrations  of  birds.  .\  writer  in  the  Scicn- 
tific  American  points  out  that  storks  in  their  fli'^-ht 
from  Buda-Pesth,  in  Hungary,  to  Lahore,  in  India, 
accomplish  this  air-line  distance  of  nearly  2.400 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours  without  a  rest.  Dr. 
Gatke,  in  his  observatory  at  Heligoland,  regards  240 
miles  an  hour  as  not  unusual. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  of  the  United  States, 
points  out  the  relation  of  the  bird's' extraordinary 
sight  and  hearing  —  manv  times  greater  than 
man's — to  the  unerring  course  of  the  air  journev, 
and  the  apparent  following  of  certain  great  earth 
lines,  rivers,  basins,  mountain  ranp'es,  etc..  at  the 
enormous  height  of  one  to  three  miles  in  the  dark- 
ness of  nifht. 

When  Prof.  Alfred  Newton,  of  Cambridge,  in 
1878  declared  "bird  mic:ration  the  greatest  mvstery 
in  the  entire  animal  kiivrdom,"  he  was  thou9rht  ex- 
travagant. To-day  his  dictum  is  accepted  and  a 
new  impetus  given  to  the  study  of  that  semi-annual 
event. 

Every  school  boy  knows  that  Columbus  sailing 
due  west  in  T492  was  diverted  from  liis  course  by 
land  birds  flving  in  a  soulliweslerlv  direction;  and, 
followiiK.'  his  winged  "uides.  he  landed,  October 
12th,  on  Ciuanaliau'a  Tsl;nid,  1\vn  hundred  an<l  fifter>ii 
miles  nearer  than  (he  curist  of  Florida,  fowiu-d  which 
lie  liad  been  steering.  The  effect  of  the  birds  unou 
tlic  admiral  and  his  mutinous  crew  is  a  matter  of 
record.     But  it  was  reserved  for  Frank  M.  Cliap- 


Manual  Training'. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Review  the  remaining 
unengaged  teachers  of  mechanic  science  have  secur- 
ed profitable  employment.  There  is  at  present  not 
an  unemployed  mechanic  science  teacher  in  Nova 
Scotia,  /.  e.,  teachers  who  are  open  to  engagement 
as  mechanic  science  instructors.  Two  teachers  are 
needed,  one  fpr  the  manual  training  department  in 
the  consolidated  school  at  Middleton.  and  an 
assistant  teacher  for  the  Halifax  Public  Manual 
Training  School, 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  tlie 
twentieth  manual  training  school  in  Nova  Scotia 
is  now  almost  ready  to  open.  The  action  of  Sir 
William  MacDonakl  and  Prof.  Robertson  in  estab- 
lishing the  different  model  schools  throughout 
Canada  is  amply  justified  in  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  province  leads  Canada  in  manual  training. 
If  the  present  law  and  the  present  efficient  super- 
visor remain,  three  years  more  will  probably  see 
double  the  present  number  of  mechanic  science  de- 
partments established. 

It  is  pleasing  to  mention  the  fact  that  our  kind- 
red subject,  domestic  science,  which  is  taught  con- 
currently in  most  schools  with  mechanic  science,  is 
about  to  be  introduced  into  Yarmouth.  In  this 
subject,  as  in  mechanic  science.  Nova  Scotia  leads 
in  Canada. 

Tlie  s]iccial  summer  course  in  manual  trainin.;' 
given  at  Truro  last  July  and  .'\ugust  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  make  some  changes  in  tlie  term  of  study  for 
mechanic  science  teachers.  The  terms  for  teachers' 
license  are    ( (/ )    {""or  candidates   who  have  not   hal 
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previous  traininfj  in  mcclianic  science :  from  the  first 
Wednesday  of  October  to  the  last  Thursilay  in  June. 
(b)  For  such  candidates  as  hold  normal  school 
diploma  of  first  rank,  with  distinction  in  mechanic 
science,  and  have  attended  the  summer  course  in 
this  subject,  the  minimum  period  for  qualification 
shall  be  four  months,  bepinniiifj  either  tlie  first 
Wednesday  of  ( )ctober  or  the  first  Wednesday  of 
February.  The  same  period  is  required  for  public 
school  teachers  of  successful  experience  who  do  not 
hold  normal  school  diiiloma  of  first  rank,  but  who 
have  attended  two  suninier  courses  in  mechanic 
science. 

The  following  constitution  an<l  by-laws  of  the 
M.  T.  T.  A.  of  X.  S.  is  printed  for  the  information 
of  all  concerned.  Persons  who  are  likely  to  need 
a  copy  for  reference  arc  requested  to  preserve  the 
page  containing  the  constitution,  as  it  will  not 
appear  again. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Constitution  and  Bv-L.^ws  Anc  itkd  by  theM.T.T  A 
OF  Nova  Scotia,  at  Truro,  August  27,  1903. 

[  This  association  shall  be  known  as  "The  Manual 
Training  (mechanic  science)  Teacher's  Association  of  Nova 
Scotia." 

2.  The  object  of  the  association,  shall  be  "To  dissem- 
inate information  in  reference  to  manual  training,  and  to 
promote  its  interests  as  a  branch  of  education." 

,•?.  The  membership  of  the  association  shall  be  open  to 
all  recognized  teachers  of  the  subject. 

4.  .\ny  persons  interested  in  manual  training  work  may 
be  elected  by  vote  of  the  association  as  associate  members. 

5.  Associate  members  shall  not  be  eligible  to  vote  on  any 
question  affecting  the  constitution  of  the  associatioiv 

6.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  as  the  association 
sees  fit. 

7.  All  candidates  for  membership  must  be  proposed  and 
seconded  by  existing  members  and  approved  by  the  execu- 
tive. 

8.  The  annual  fee  shall  be  determined  by  the  association 
from  year  to  year.     It  shall  be  payable  in  advance. 

9.  The  executive  of  the  association  shall  consist  of  the 
president  and  secretary,  ex-officio,  and  two  elective  mem- 
bers, elected  at  the  annual  meeting. 

10.  The  association  shall  meet  yearly  during  the  first 
week  of  the  opening  of  the  town  schools,  at  Truro,  or 
other  convenient  centres,  preferably  in  conjunction  with  the 
Provincial  Educational  .Association. 

11.  No  alterations  of  the  constituti<in  and  by-laws  shall 
be  made  except  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  at  an  extraordin- 
ary meeting  called  for  the  purpose.  Notice  of  proposed 
alterations  must  be  sent  to  the  secretary  in  writing  one 
month  before  the  meeting. 

H.  W.  Hewitt 
Secy  M.T.T.A.  of  N.  S..  Dartmouth,  N.  S. 


Halifax  city  has  lakiii  a  pmyre^Mve  ^t^•p  in  advancing 
the  salaries  of  several  teachers,  an  example  that  is  worthy 
of    imitation. 


Mr.  James  Little,  vice-principal  of  the  Truro  Academy, 
has  given  $2,000  to  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  thai 
town  ffir  a  new  pipe  organ. 


The  25111  annual  session  of  the  Carlcton  County  Teachers' 
Institute  will  he  held  in  Woodstock  on  Thursday  and 
Friday.  December  17th  and   i8th. 


The  enrolment  at  the  opening  of  the  N.  S.  Normal 
School,  says  the  Midland  Times,  was  larger  than  in  the  two 
preceding  years,  and  the  ratio  of  young  men  to  young 
women  is  greater  than  in  those  years.  The  A  class  has 
an  enrolment  of  fourteen,  the  D  class  thirty-one.  and  the 
B  class  seventy-six.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  students  in  attendance  have  already  served 
a  period  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  province. 


On  Saturday,  October  24th,  Mr.  Edward  Manning,  A.  M., 
secretary  of  the  St.  John  Board  of  School  Trustees,  cele- 
brated the  70th  anniversary  of  his  birthday.  Mr.  Manning 
has  long  been  connected  with  educational  affairs  in  St. 
John,  both  as  an  honored  and  respected  teacher,  and  more 
recently  as  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  school  board.  He 
is  still  vigorous  and  alert,  with  the  prospect  of  years  of 
usefulness  yet  before  him. 


The  Trenton,  Pictou  County,  school,  made  an  excellent 
display  of  drawings  and  modellings  at  the  county  exhi- 
bition held  a  few  weeks  ago.  Some  maps  very  neatly 
drawn  were  also  exhibited  by  the  pupils  of  the  Pictou  Con- 
vent. The  Trenton  school  had  the  honor  of  receiving  a 
diploma  for  a  shorthand  exhibit  at  the  recent  provincial 
exhibition.  Mr.  W.  W.  Herdman,  the  late  principal,  is 
now  a  member  of  the  grade  A.  class  at  the  Provincial  Nor- 
mal School. 


.•\t  the  formal  installation  of  Principal  Gordon  of  Queens 
University,  October  15th,  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred,  among  others,  on  President  .Mlison,  Mt. 
.Mlison  University:  Professor  Walter  C.  Murray,  of  Dal- 
housie:  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister  of  Finance;  Hon. 
R.  L.  Borden,  leader  of  the  Opposition ;  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross, 
Premier  of  Ontario;  Principal  Peterson,  of  McGill;  Chan- 
cellor Wallace,  McMa.ster  University;  Chancellor  Burwash, 
Victoria  University;  and  the  degree  of  D.D.  on  President 
Trotter  of  .Acadia  L'niversity. 


Write  it  on  your  neart  that  every  day  is  the  best 
(lav  in  the  year.— Emerson. 


Don't  let  the  song  go  out  of  your  life; 

Though  it  chances  sometimes  to  flow 
In  a  minor  strain  it  will  blend  again 

With  the  major  tone,  you  know. 
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GAGE'S    20Xy    CENTURY    SERIES 


THREE  NEW  TEXT  BOOKS 


A    History   of 
New  Brunswick 

By  G.  U.  HAY,  D.  Sc. 
For  use  in  Public  Schools.         Price,  40c. 

COMMENDED    BY    THE    PRESS 
ENDORSED    BY    EDUCATORS. 

Introduce  ttiis  brightest  and  best  Canadian 
History. 


SELECT  POEMS  OF  TENNYSON. 

A.   H.    Reynah,    M-A.    LL.D. 

Assisted  by  Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  M.  A. 
Paper,  30c.  Cloth,  50c. 

An  illustrated  Text  Book,  con tainin<;  twenty-one 
select  poems,  portraits  and  facsimiles,  notes,  class 
exercises  and  supplement  of  twelve  cantos  of  In 
Menioriaui.  Excellent  for  schools  and  literary 
societies. 


Jew  Departure  in  the  Teaching  of  Geometry. 

Elementary  Plane  Geometry. —Inductive  and  Deductive. 
By  ALFRED  BARER,  M.A.,  F.  R.CS. 


Prolessor  of  Matliematics, 

Extrait  from  "  Report  oj  the  Committee  on  the 
Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics,"  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation at  Belfast  in  i0O2. 

■■  Tile  teacliing  of  demonstrative  geometry 
should  be  preceded  by  tlie  teaching  of  practical 
and  experimental  geometry,  together  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  accurate  drawing  and 
measurement.  *  »  •  Simple  instruments 
and  experimental  methods,  should  be  employed 
exclusively  in  the  earliest  stages,  until  the  learner 
has  become  familiarized  with  some  of  the  notions 
of  geometry  and  some  ot  the  properties  of  geo- 
metrical figures  *  *  *  Easy  deductive 
reasoning  should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible: and  therefore  the  two  processes  should  be 
employed  side  by  side,  because  practical  geometry 
can  be  made  an  illuminating  and  interesting  sup- 
plement to  the  reasoned  results  obtained  in  dem- 
onstrative geometry." 


Toronto  l_'niversity. 

In  his  preface  Professor  Barer  says:— ".Any 
science  which  permits  the  student  from  a  number 
of  observations  to  reach  a  general  result,  and 
again  from  such  generalization  to  draw  con- 
clusions, must  have  distinct  educational  value. 
The  present  little  book  is  an  attempt  to  make  the 
processes  of  elementary  geometry  both  inductive 
and  deductive." 

Characteristics  of  the  Book  art,— its  direct- 
ness; absence  of  padding  ;  clear  and  scientific  in- 
dication of  the  inductive  method  ;  the  setting- 
forth  of  results  reached;  use  of  the  deductive 
method,  making  it  thus  a  preparation  for  a  rigor- 
ously deductive  system  of  geometry  ;  the  [presence 
of  numerous  easy  and  suggestive  exercises  at  the 
close  of  each  chapter  ;  the  shortness  of  the  chap- 
ters. 

Educators  heartily  approve  of  this  book  be- 
cause it  meets  the  reciuirements  named  in  the  ex- 
tract above- 

Adopt  this  modern  text  book  for  class  work. 


ORDER  FROM  LOCAL  BOOK  SELLERS  OR  FROM 


W.  J.  GAGE  &,  CO.,   Limited. 

Toronto, 


PUBLISHERS. 


Ontario. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

Les-sons  in  Astronomy.     By  C.  A.  Young,  Ph.  D.,  Profes- 
sor   of    Astronomy    in    Princeton    University.      Cloth. 
420  pages  and  2  maps.     Ilkistrated.     Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston. 
This  is  a  brief  introductory  course  to  astronomy  without 
mathematics,  a  revision  of  the  author's  former  work  con- 
taining many  new  ilKistrations  and  about  fifty  pages  of  new 
material,  including  all  the  latest  discoveries  and  theories. 


Poetry  of  Tho.m.vs  Moore.     Selected  and  arranged  by  C. 

Lit;^n    Falkiner.      Cloth.      Pages    253.      Macmillan    & 

Company,  London. 
A  well  selected  series,  with  an  introduction  containing  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Moore,  forming  a  neat  little  volume  of 
the  Golden  Treasury  Scries. 


Innng's   BioGRAfHY   OF   ()i,ivER    Goldsmith.      Edited   with 
introduction    and    notes    by    Willis    Boughton,    Ph.  D. 
No.  155  of  the  Riverside  Lileralure  Series.     Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston. 
Few  biographers  have  been  more  successful  than  Wash- 
ington Irving  in  his  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  life  of  Gold- 
smith.    The  present  volume  is  edited  with   few  but  helpful 
notes.  

Teitiiyson's  G.\rktii  and  Lvnette,  Lavncei.ot  and  Elaine, 
The  Pas.sing  of  Arthi-r.  With  an  introductory  sketch 
and  explanatory  notes.     No.   156  of  the  Riverside  Lit- 
erature Series.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,   Boston. 
.\n  excellent  likeness  of    Tcmiyson,  with  his  signature,  a 
reduced  facsimile  of  a  page  of  Sir   Thomas  Malory's  Morle 
D'Arlhur.  printed  by  Caxtoii  in   1485,  and  a  well   written 
introduction,  arc  attractive  features  in  this  booklet. 


Errors  in  English  Comlosition.  By  J.  C.  Ncsfield,  M.A. 
Pages  322.  Macmillan  &  Company,  London. 
This  work  is  adapted  to  no  particular  grade,  but  is  useful 
for  all  above  the  lowest.  It  consists  mainly  of  examples 
culled  from  literature  or  journalism,  by  means  of  which 
the  student  can  acquire  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  the 
detection  and  correction  of  errors  in  grammar  and  con- 
struction. As  the  book  contains  its  own  key,  it  can  be  used 
in  pri\atc  study  as  well  as  in  class. 


Insect  Folk.  By  Margaret  W.  Morley.  Cloth.  202  pages. 
Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
Phis  book  invites  young  readers  into  the  fields  and  woods 
lo  become  acquainted  with  the  insect  people  and  with  their 
h-ibils  and  customs.  The  life  histories  of  the  more  import- 
,iul  insects  in  the  principal  insect  order.s,  from  the  dragon 
llics  In  the  bullerllies,  are  given  in  readable  form,  Th? 
wink  preseiUs  a  cle;ir  .•ind  careful  account  of  the  ever- 
wnnderful  transfonualii'ii  ibrou.nh  wliich  s.i  many  of  the 
insects  pass. 
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■\ '  Recommend 


If  you  arc  a  total  abstainer  this  company  will 
offer  you  advantages  which  no  other  man  can 
get  and  which  no  other  company  can  offer.  We 
know  that  we  can  show  you  how  to  make  money 
out  of  your  abstinence. 

Send  us  a  card  stating  your  age  ne.xt  birthday 
and  we  will  send  you  some  information  which 
we  arc  sure  will   interest  you 

The  IVlanuSaeturers'  Life  Insuranee  Company,  Toronto. 

Business  In  Force,  over  $30  000,000. 

The  E.  R.  MACMUM  CO..  Ltd.,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Mnn.ik'iTs  (or  Maritime  Provinces. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


J 


The  young  men  in  your 
school  who  show  ability  for 
business  to  send  (or  our 
Calendar.  The  majority  of 
firms  employing  our  stu- 
dents |)refer>'oung  men  from 
the  country  —  if  temperate, 
industrious  and  honest. 

KflUIiBRCH  &  SCHURjVlflN, 

Maritime  Business  College, 

HALIFAX,  N.  S 


TjiEuKETUAL    Ceo.metkv     IHK     Keglnneks.       I'arl     11.      liy 
C.   H.  Allcock,  Senior  Mathematical  Master  at   Eton. 
Clotli.     Pages  123.     Macniillan  &  Company,  London. 
This   contains   the  substance  of  Euclid   Book  3,  propo- 
sitions 1-34,  and  Book  4,  propositions  1-9,  as  well  as  other 
important  ones  with  a  large  number  of  riders  to  each. 


The  Meui.m.  Wkitini;  Book.s,  published  by  (jinn  & 
Company,  Boston,  show  that  a  plain  business  hand  with 
no  tlourishes  can  also  be  elegant  and  artistic.  The  chief 
advantages  claimed  for  the  system  arc  that  it  retains  the 
legibility  of  the  vertical  writing  and  makes  possible  the 
rapidity  of  the  old  fashioned  slant  system. 


I  HE  CuKo.s.\   So.si.  Hook.     .\  cli..ice  collection  of  choruses 

designed  for  the  use  of  schools.     Selected  and  arranged 

by   William  C.  Iloff,  Director  of  Music  in  the   Public 

Schools  of  Yonkers,  N.  V.    Clcjih.    i(j2  pages.    Ginn  & 

Company,   Boston. 

This  comprises  part  songs,  choruses,  oratorio  selections, 

hynnis,  and  patriotic  songs  arranged  with  a  view  to  making 

them  eminently  serviceable  and  practical  for  school  use.     In 

a  number  of  particulars  the  Corona   Song  Book  marks  a 

step  in  advance  in  the  making  of  school  song  books. 


The  Odes  and  Epodes  oe  Horace.    Revised  Edition.    Edit- 
ed, with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Clement  Lawrence 
Smith.  Pope  Professor  of  Latin  in  Harvard  University. 
Cloth.      lN.\.\vii-f443    pages.    Ginn   &    Company,    Pub- 
lishers, Boston. 
Ihe  essential  feature  of  the  present  edition  is  the  series 
of  indexes.     These  consist  of   (,1)  an  Index  to  the  Poems 
by  first  lines;  (2)  an  Index  of  Citations,  giving  a  long  list 
of  the   passages   in   Greek  and   Latin   literature   which  arc 
illustrated   by  the   Odes  and    Kpodes :   and    (3)    a  General 
Index  of  the  various  subjects   treated   in   the  introduction 
and  the  Cdnmuntary. 

Cici-ro,   THE     Tisi  ii..\N    DisriTATioNS.    Book    1.   and    the 
SoMNMfM    Siii'ioNis.      luliled,    with    Introduction    and 
Commentary.   l)y    l^'rank    Ernest    Kockwood.    Profess  >r 
(;f   L-Hin   in    Buckiull    I'niversity.     C.inn   &    Company. 
Publishers,   Boston. 
Ihe  text   of  this  edition   is  based,   with   slight   changes. 
upon  lint  of  C.  R  W.  MuUer  (in  the  Teubner  >eries).   The 
introduction   to  each   selection   is   designed  to   prepare   tne 
studeiv.    u>r   an   intelligent   appreciation   of   the  text.     'Ihe 
following  feaures  add  to  the  convenience  of  this  edition  as 
a  text-boo<;  an  analysis  and  summary  of  both   selections, 
a  critical  appendix  to  the  first  book  of  the  Tuscnlan  Dispu- 
tations with  the  most  important  variants,  and  indexes  to 
the  notes. 


I  iiK   I  E.\i  iiiNO  OF  SciENTiKU   METHOD  and  other  Papers  on 
Education.     By   Henry   E.   Armstrong,   LL.  D,   Ph.  D., 
E.  K.  S.     Clolh.      Pagei  476      Macniillan  &  Company, 
London, 
riiis   book   contains  a   series   of   twenty-four   papers,   of 
which  the  following  may  be  cited  to  show  their  imiwrtaiice 
to  the  general  reader  and  to  the  specialist:    The  Place  of 
Research  in  Education  and  of  Science  in  Indu^lry,  Science 
in    Education— the   Need   of    Practical    Studies,   Aims   and 
Methods    of    Science    Teaching,     Ihe    Workshop    in    the 
School,    The  Teaching  of  Scientific  Method,  How  Science 
must  be  studied  to  be  Useful.  Juvenile  Research.  Domestic 
Science,   etc.      The  articles  deal   in  a   thoughtful   and  pro- 
gressive spirit  with  many  difficult  educational  problems. 


.\    New    Geometkv   for   .Schools.     By   S.   Barnard.  M.  A., 
Assistant   Master  at    Rugby   School,  and  J.   .NI.  Child, 
B    A.    (Cniitab.)     Licuirer  in  Malhematics,     Technical 
College.  Derby.     Cloth.     Pages  xxvi-(-5'-t-     Macmillan 
&   Company,   London. 
I  his  volume  is  an  attempt  to  produce  a  complete  text- 
book suitable  for  many  clas-es  of  students.     It  is  divided 
into  three  parts— a  fretimmary  section  on  the  fundamental 
concept*  of  geometry:  a  practical  section  containing  prac- 
tical constructions  and  essenlial  theorems  with  proofs;  and 
a    ihciin-tical   section,    including   the   course   of    theorems 
recommended  by  the  Cambridge  University  Pass  Examin- 
ation   Syndicate,    with    additions,    t-iking    in   every    fimda- 
niental  property  of  the  straight  line  and  circle. 
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MAPS,  GLOBES 
AND  SCHOOL 
'^•SUPPLIES.'V* 


Our  New  Catalogue  may  be   had  for   the 
=3:^:^=^=^  Asking.  ■ 


We  now  hive    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 

-  HOWARD  VINCENT 

MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Send  for   small  fac-siniile   reproduction   of  same. 


KINDERGARTEN    MATERIAL   l\fJ^'J'-''' 


THE  STEINBERCER,  HENDRY  CO., 

37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST      -      -     TORONTO,  ONT. 


M.-\c.\ulay's  Life  of  Johnson.     Edited  with  an  Introduc- 
tion  and   Notes    by   Charles     Lane     Hanson.        Cloth. 
xxxiii+94  pages.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
This  volume  appears  in  the  convenient  and  attractive  new 
binding  which  has  just  been  adopted  for  all  the  volumes  in 
the  publishers'  Standard  English  Classics  Series. 


The   Questions  set  at  the   Examinations   held  June   15-20, 
I903>  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  are 
published  by  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
The  interest  in  the  work  of  this  board  and  the  fact  that 
the  examinations  have  been  accepted  as  satisfactory  substi- 
tutes   for   their   own    separate   admission   examinations   by 
nearly   every   college   and   scientific   school    in    the   United 
States,    render    these    examination    questions    of    unusual 
educational  significance  to  teachers  in  colleges  as  well  as  to 
those  in  secondary  schools. 


Loci    Critici    (Critical    Passages).      Arranged   and    edited 
by  George  Saintsbury,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish Literature  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Cloth. 
440  pages.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
In  using  this  book  time  and  labor  will  be  greatly  econo- 
mized by  making  it  possible  for  the  professor  to  put  into 
the  hands   of  the  student  a  chain  of  the   most   important 
critical    passages,   arranged    chronologically   and    presented 
in   English.     The  student  will  have  before  him  the  neces- 
sary body  of  authorities  to  accompany  his  own  expositions, 
or  the  text-books  of  the  subject  which  he  may  select. 


Ways  of  the  Six-footed.     By  Anna  Botsford  Co'mstock. 

Lecturer    in    Cornell    University.      Cloth.      152    pages. 

Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
This  volume  points  out  various  pathways  trodden  by  the 
six-footed.  In  it  there  is  the  story  of  the  little  pipers  and 
minnesingers ;  the  history  of  a  butterfly  that  found  safety 
in  a  stolen  uniform;  a  discussion  of  the  only  beings  that 
have  established  a  perfect  socialism  in  this  world;  the  reve- 
lation of  the  secrets  of  two  free-masons ;  the  history  of  a 
bee  that  occupied  a  fourteen-story  apartment  house;  a 
sketch  of  a  nomad  who  pitched  his  tent  on  leafy  plains ;  the 
tale  of  a  bold  fisherman  who  spread  his  nets  on  the  brinks 
of  waterfalls ;  and  the  (|ucer  story  of  a  hermit  that  turned 
troubadour.    The  book  was  written  for  all  nature  lovers. 


NOVEMBER  MAGAZINES. 


. 


A  Latin  Grammar,  by  William  Gardiner  Hale  and  Carl 
Darling    Buck   of   the    University   of    Chicago,   and   A 
New  Latin  Grammar   (rvUeni  and  Greenough),  care- 
fully revised  and  edited  by  J.  B.  Greenough,  G.  L.  Kit- 
teredge,  A.  A.   Howard   (these  three  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity),   and     Benjamin     L.     D'Ooge     of     Michigan 
University.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
The  former  book  presents  a  number  of  original  features 
that  are  certain  to  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin  in  our  schools. 

The  New  Allen  and  Greenough  Latin  Grammar,  which 
first  appeared  in  1872,  and  which  has  been  used  extensively 
ever  since  in  American  schools  and  colleges,  appears  in  an 
entirely  new  form.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  has  been 
changed  throughout ;  every  new  contribution  to  classical 
scholarship  has  been  examined  and  incorporated,  when 
approved  by  the  editors.  The  revision  was  begun  by  Pro- 
fessor Greenough  himself  and  was  completed  after  his 
death  by  a  circle  of  scholars  who  had  long  been  most 
intimately  associated  with  him.  A  new  scheme  of  type  dis- 
play marks  the  highest  typographical  achievement  in  books 
of  this  character. 


President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  opens  the 
November  Atlantic  with  an  important  article  on  The 
School,  its  characteristics,  what  its  aims  should  be,  and 
into  what  it  should  develop.  There  are  other  notable  and 
valuable  papers  on  many  different  topics,  literary  papers 
and  reviews,  essays  and  short  stories,  poetry,  making  up  a 
brilliant  number In  the  Delineator  for  November  excel- 
lent reading  and  fine  art  supplement  the  display  of 
winter  fashions.  A  House  Small  but  Artistic  is  pictured 
and  described  by  Alice  M.  Kellogg,  and  in  Carlotta  and  I, 
Miles  Bradford  tells  the  story  of  an  old-fashioned  Thanks- 
giving. For  the  children,  there  is  a  Firelight  Story,  by 
Livingstone  B.  Morse ;  entertaining  Pastimes,  by  Lina 
Beard,   and    there    are    numerous    articles    treating   of    tne 

home     and     household The     Canadian     Magazine     for 

November  is  full  of  timely  topics  and  discussions  on  Can- 
adian subjects.  I  he  character  sketch  of  the  month  deals 
with  Geo.  E.  Drummond,  the  president  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association.  Mr.  E.  Stewart  advocates  a 
national  forestry  policy  which  will  preserve  our  timber,  and 
Dr.  Hannay  continues  his  War  of  1812. 
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Always   Read  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  U  puhlUheJ  about  he  10th  of 
every  month.  If  not  receiieil  icithin  a  ictek  afl'r  that  date,  write  to  the 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  u  sent  regularbi  to  tubscriUrs  until  notification  i» 
received  to    diMContinue  and  alt  aiTfurOfjen  paitl. 

When  you  chanoe  your  address,   notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  a 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  will  save  time  and  conespondence 

The  number  on  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  o)  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  R. 


Ric.M)  the  lUi.siness  Notice  alx>ve. 


Till-;    Ri:\ii:\v,   witli   tliis   ntimher,  enters   on   the 
second  lialf  of  its  seventeentli  vear. 


Till-:  Ri:\ii:\\  extends  jjreetings  to  tts  many  read- 
ers, wishing  all  a  I  laii]>\  Christmas  and  Xew  ^'ear. 

\Vii.\T  conld  he  more  ai)!)ropriate  for  a  Christmas 
present  than  the  handsome  and  convenient  new- 
edition  (/(•  lii.vc  of  \\  ehstcr's  Collegiate  Dictionary  ? 
It  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  can  be  constantly  used, 
thus  kee])ing  the  giver  in  lasting  and  grateful 
remembrance, 


Re.mindkks  arc  sent  out  witli  tliis  number.  W'c 
hope  they  will  receive  early  attention  from  our  sub- 
scrilKTS. 


Tiiic  .Sackville  I'usl  has  issued  a  iK-autifui  ami 
appropriate  Christmas  supplement,  containing  chosen 
literary  selections.  The  illustrations  are  es|)ecially 
choice,  several  of  them  being  reproductions  from 
noted  pictures. 


Xi:.\i<i.v  all  readers  of  the  Riaikw  remit  their 
subscriptions  ])romptly.  This  is  fair  and  reasonable. 
That  tlu  l\i;\iEW  cannot  be  i)ublished  without  money 
is  clear  to  everybody.  .\nd  yet  a  few.  a  very  few. 
think  it  can.  They  allow  a  bill  to  be  sent  to  them 
time  after  time  without  attending  to  it.  Or  they 
leave  a  place  without  the  courtesy  of  writing  a  note 
telling  us  of  their  change  of  address.  This  is  unfair 
and  unreasonable.  .X  business  notice  is  constantly 
ke])t  on  the  editorial  page  with  an  invitation  to 
".Mways  read."  Is  it  not  a  lack  of  courtesy  to  allow 
.1  pai>er  to  be  sent  to  an  address  when  the  f)erson 
addres.'^ed  is  110  longer  there,  with  a  certainty  of  loss 
to  the  publisher? 


.\lu.  .V.Mos  ()'1>i.i:nis,  ])rinci])al  of  the  .Model 
.'school,  I'redericton,  has  been  appointed  insjx?ctor  of 
schools  for  Westmorland  and  .Albert  counties,  .\'ew 
I'.runswick,  in  jilace  of  the  late  (ieorge  .Smith.  Mr. 
(  >'illenis  is  a  teacher  of  considerable  exiierienct, 
having  had  charge  of  several  imixTtant  schools  in 
the  County  of  Westmorland,  and  has  been  principal 
of  the  Model  Schtxil  for  more  than  two  years.  He 
has  risen  from  the  ranks  by  native  industry  and 
api)lication.  He  |)ossesses  teaching  ability  of  a  high 
order,  and  with  his  knowledge  of  the  work  of  com- 
mon schools,  combined  with  his  energy  and  execu- 
tive ability  he  will  undoubtedly  prove  an  efficient 
inspector. 

Mr.  John  R.  I'age.  I'rincii'al  of  the  TIartland. 
tarleti'ii  County  scluKils,  has  been  ai)|)ointeil  princi- 
|)al  of  the  .Motlcl  ScIkxjI,  J'redericton.  .Mr.  I'age  is 
an  experienced  and  successful  teacher  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Cniversitv  of  Xew  Brunswick. 
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From  the  Antipodes  comes  a  bright  excliange,  tlie 
AustraHan  Journal  of  Education,  that  has  a  flavor 
of  excellence  about  it  that  speaks  well  for  education 
in  the  sister  commonwealth.     Lonsf  mav  it  flourish  ! 


The  Need  of  the  Hour. 


The  Ottawa  Naturalist  is  doing  excellent  service 
to  the  teachers  of  Canada  by  the  publication  of  its 
series  of  valuable  nature-study  articles.  The  con- 
tributors are  from  different  portions  of  the  Dominion 
and  well  known  for  their  interest  in  the  subject. 
The  papers  when  finished  will  be  published  in  separ- 
ate form  and  will  make  a  useful  contribution  to 
nature-study. 

The  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute  pro- 
gramme will  be  found  on  another  page. 

The  announcements  made  by  Chief  Supt.  Dr. 
Inch  in  another  column  are  of  great  interest  to  all 
New  Brunswick  teachers,  especially  in  regard  to 
Lt. -Governor  Snowball's  generous  offer  of  prizes. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  the  leading  American 
magazine.  Its  prospectus  on  another  page  will  inter- 
est all  our  readers. 


Ch.mrm.\n  C.  R.  Hoijen,  of  the  Halifax  School 
Board,  makes  a  strong  plea  for  superannuation 
allowances  for  teachers.  His  report  is  noteworthy 
for  its  progressive  tone.  He  recommends  the  exten- 
sion of  manual  training  and  the  establishment  of 
vacation   schools. 


The  Dominion  Educational  Association  will  meet 
in  Winnipeg  in  July  next.  The  last  session  was  held 
in  Ottawa  in  1901.  There  should  be  a  large  attenu- 
ance  of  teachers  from  the  east,  but  in  order  to  secure 
this  result  tlie  meeting  should  be  well  advertised, 
and  early  and  authentic  information  given  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  trip.  Will  there  be  a  side  trip,  and  at 
what  cost,  to  the  Pacific  coast?  This,  if  placed  at  a 
low  rate,  would  be  a  great  inducement  for  teachers 
to  go  to  the  association.  The  time  suggested  for  the 
meeting  is  July  13-15.  This  would  suit  eastern 
teachers  very  well.  The  provisional  programme  will 
be  ready,  it  is  announced,  in  January.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Mclntyre,  the  secretary,  and  an  efticirnt  cmnniittee 
in  Winni|)cg,  are  working  hard  t"  iiave  a  great  meet- 
ing. It  is  to  be  hoped  their  efforts  will  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  a  representative  body  of  teachers 
gathered  from  all  parts- of  the  Dominion,  making  the 
D.  E.  .\.  a  reality  rather  than  a  name. 


In  another  column  Mr.  Estabrooks,  the  president 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Teachers'  Union,  makes  a 
clear  and  pointed  statement  as  to  the  objects  of  that 
association,  and  one  which  should  arouse  the  atten- 
tion of  every  teacher  in  the  province.  His  argument 
that  in  a  season  of  almost  unprecedented  prosperity 
throughout  the  cotmtry,  when  wages  of  every  class 
of  workers  and  the  cost  of  living  have  advanced,  the 
salaries  of  teachers  have  not  increased,  is  one  that 
should  weigh  with  every  thoughtful  man  and  gain 
for  the  movement  consideration  and  sympathy. 

From  year  to  year  we  are  placing  a  higher  stand- 
ard for  our  teachers  to  reach,  and  we  believe  the 
great  majority  of  them  are  honestly  striving  to  reach 
that  standard.  Do  the  people  recognize  this  and 
show  their  appreciation  by  a  material  increase  of 
salaries  ?  Teachers  who  have  expected  it  have  been 
deluded.  And  what  a  foolish  economy  it  is,  and 
what  a  reckless  waste,  to  have  no  permanence  in 
teaching, — to  see  teachers  compelled  to  leave  the 
work  when  they  have  learned  to  do  it  with  some 
facility  and  give  place  to  those  lacking  experience 
and  fitness. 

Every  community  decides  for  itself  the  kind  of 
teacher  it  will  employ.  Too  often  the  one  who  will 
work  for  the  least  salary  is  preferred.  Sometimes 
the  peoi)le  jjay  too  much ;  sometimes  they  get  what 
they  pay  for ;  often  they  receive  far  higher  value  and 
refuse  to  pay  accordingly.  This  is  the  regrettable 
feature,  and  one  which  associations  of  teachers 
should  strive  to  remedy  by  doing  some  missionary 
work  such  as  the  Re\ie\v  pointed  out  last  month. 
Who  will  look  after  this  matter  of  properly  adjust- 
ing teachers'  salaries  ?  Legislators  can  bring  inflvi- 
ence  to  bear  upon  communities  ;  tax-payers  can  be 
educated  to  see  the  folly  and  parsimony  of  denying 
to  teachers  their  rights  ;  and  teachers,  especially  those 
who  occupy  good  positions  and  are  in  receipt  of 
comfortable  salaries  can  extend  a  strong  helping 
hand  to  those  who  have  taken  the  laboring  oar  in 
this  movement.  The  great  need  of  the  hour  is  for 
all  teachers  to  unite  and  study  actual  conditions. 


The  delegates  from  the  various  teachers'  unions  in 
New  Brunswick  w'ill  meet  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  22nd  of 
December,  in  the  Aberdeen  School,  Moncton,  the 
use  of  the  building  having  been  kindly  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  the  Moncton  School  Board.  There 
should  be  a  full  attendance  of  delegates,  and  we  hope 
the  discussion  of  this  question  may  be  carried  on 
with  spirit  and  wisdom, 
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An  Example  of  Giving-. 

There  arc  indications  that  people  of  wealth  amonpf 
lis  are  realizing  the  duty  of  pfivinp  more  extensively 
for  the  sii])i)ort  of  our  higher  educational  institu- 
tions. .Among  evidences  of  this  is  the  gift  made  by 
a  lady  in  .^t.  John  of  $4,000  to  the  engineering 
ilepartnient  of  the  L'niversity  of  New  Brunswick, 
lliis  is  an  exanii)le  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  widely 
followed.  The  university  is  specially  in  need  of  such 
generous  donors.  Chancellor  Harri.son  in  his  report 
for  the  year  recommends  that  chairs  of  forestrv  and 
agricultural  chemistry  be  established.  This  is  a 
recommenclation  that  is  of  special  interest  to  those 
concerned  in  the  industrial  development  of  the  prov- 
ince. But  money  is  re(]uire(l.  The  I'niver.'iity  has 
made  rapid  progress  during  recent  years.  It  has 
now  the  largest  number  of  students  ever  enrolled. 
The  fine  new  science  building,  due  largely  to  the 
energy  of  Professor  Dixon,  now  of  Dalhousie  L'ni- 
versity, the  excellent  results  that  have  followed  Pro- 
fessor Scott "s  and  Profes.sor  Jack's  efforts  to  increa.se 
the  efficiencv  of  the  engineering  and  science  depart- 
ments, point  to  a  more  modern  and  vigorous  policv 
on  the  part  of  the  University.  The  need  of  money 
was  never  more  urgent  than  it  is  now,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  exami)le  set  by  a  generous  ladv  will 
stimulate  manv  of  large  and  small  means  to  give. 


Comment  on  Things  Seen  and  Heard 


IJV    TIIK    ImiIThK 


The  Real  Gentleman. 


The  late  Frederick  Tem])le  once  gave  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  what  he  considert'd  really  genlleiiianiy 
conduct : 

"The  man  who  is  tlmrouglily  unscltish  in  all  small 
things,  he  is  the  man  in  regard  of  whom  it  is  (|uite 
impossible  for  you  to  feel,  "That  man  is  a  gentle- 
man.' Let  his  rank  in  society  be  what  it  may.  let 
him  be  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  conventionalities  of 
social  intercourse,  still,  if  the  man  be  truly  self-sacri- 
ficing, if.  in  ordinary  relations  with  his  fellows,  there 
is  true  and  genuine  unselfishness,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man  who  has  much  tn  iln  with  liini  not  to  feel, 
'That  man  is  a  gentleman.'  1  don't  care  whether  he 
is  learned  or  not,  whether  he  is  educated  or  not :  I 
don't  care  if  he  be  ever  so  ])oor :  the  man  who  con- 
stantly shows  that  he  is  giving  himself  uj)  for  the 
sake  of  other  peo|)le,  that  man  is  at  heart  and  in 
reality  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen,  and  this  is  the 
wav  in  which  he  shows  it." 


The  young  teacher  of  the  country  schrK)l  has  to 
fight  against  many  difficulties.  .She  has  Ix-en  charged 
over  and  over  again  with  being  inefficient  and  with 
receiving  a  beggarly  salary  not  erpial  to  that  of  a 
cook  or  a  washerwoman.  I'ut  what  if  correct.  Does 
it  ever  dawn  on  those  who  make  these  statements — 
often  silly,  always  uncharitable — that  the  difficulties 
in  many  of  these  rural  schools  are  well  nigh  insur- 
mountable, and  probably  would  be  (|uite  insur- 
mountable to  the  careless  critic.  Many,  very 
many,  of  these  teachers  triumph  over  these  dif- 
ficulties— ignorance,  penny-wise  and  i)ound-foolish 
econ()my,  lack  of  the  means  of  culture,  etc.  They 
go  out  with  little  exjierience.  it  is  true,  but  they  have 
youth,  l)uoyant  hope  and  activity.  The  boys  and 
girls  catch  the  spirit  of  the  yoinig  teacher's  zest  and 
enthusiasm,  which  chimes  in  so  well  with  their  own 
natures.  Don't  let  us  undervalue  the  gifts  of  liealth 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  young  teacher.  Many  of  them 
are  doing  their  work  very  crudely,  a  few  fail  lament- 
ablv.  but  the  great  majority  are  patnently  and 
heroically  overcoming  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  their 
))ath.  Let  everv  encouragement  be  given  them,  for 
much  i>\  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  dependent  on 
these  countrv  schofil  teachers. 


It  is  pretty  certain  that  Mr.  .Maggs.  who  in  this 
mnnber  shows  such  a  hearty  appreciation  of  and 
sym])athy  for  literature,  is  scarcely  just  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  natural  science.  (  )ne  cannot  help  i 
feeling  of  regret  that  the  teacher  who  captivated  him 
with  that  famous  story  of  Quentin  Durward  had  not 
during  the  intervals  of  literary  work  |)ulleil  him 
genth  bv  the  sleeve  into  w<H)ds  and  fielils  an<l  there 
refresherl  his  own  s|)irit  and  cultivated  nature,  a 
kindred  subject  to  literature,  in  an  a])t  pupil.  If 
nature  is  studied  in  the  dry  mechanical  way  that  Mr. 
.Maggs  intimates  'tis  a  pity  that  any  time  is  given  to 
it  ill  school. 


Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard,  head  of  the  Roycroft  Indus- 
trial College,  at  East  .Aurora.  X.  'S'.,  has  just  refused 
a  gift  of  $1,000,000  from  John  l-'arson.  the  great 
financier  of  .nCW  York.  Mr.  Hubbard's  answer 
has  .something  of  the  heroic  in  it,  and  ])erhaps  may 
be  an  incentive  to  many  teachers  and  to  the  strug- 
gling colleges  in  our  .Atlantic  provinces.  ""S'ou  sec. 
to  accept  such  an  endowment  would  Ik-  for  me  to  go 
straight  back  to  what  I  protest  against.  The  cus- 
tom of  .schools   and  colleges  supplying  everything 
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for  tlic  pupil  is  ;i  form  oi  altruism  that  has  its  serious 
drawbacks.  The  bigg'cst  and  best  part  of  life  lies  iu 
su])|)lviiig  yourself  with  the  things  you  need.  All 
the  capital  now  in  the  Roycroft  sliop  has  been  made 
by  the  concern." 

In  writing  on  "Girls  and  their  Education,"  Mr. 
E.  S.  Martin,  in  Harper's  Bazaar,  suggests  that  after 
a  girl's  education  has  come  to  the  point  where 
.specialization  begins,  or  when  she  becomes  absorbed 
in  intellectual  work,  there  is  a  risk  "not  that  a  girl 
may  know  too  much  to  marry,  liut  that  during  the 
years  when  marriage  is  best,  and  easiest  achieved, 
she  may  be  so  busy  with  other  concerns  as  to  miss 
meeting  the  man  whom  she  ought  to  marry."  Does 
this  dreadful  possibility  ever  present  itself  to  our 
voung  ladv  teachers  ? 


Canada  Jay  (Perisoreous  canadensis). 


By  R.  R.  McLeol). 


What  is  the  "dead-line"  of  teachers,  or  at  what 
age  are  they  tmfit  for  service?  Is  it  determined  bv 
age?  A  leading  daily  ])aper  in  di-scussing  this  ques- 
tion assumes  that  it  is.  This  is  a  mistake.  Some 
teachers  may  be  dead  at  twenty,  some  at  forty,  some 
at  sixty.     It  is  scarcely  a  question  of  age. 


A  Lesson  on  the  Wind. 


Ask  the  children  how  they  can  tell  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  They  will  answer,  "W'e  can  tell  some- 
times by  the  way  the  trees  bend ;  by  the  way  we 
feel  the  wind  when  we  are  out  in  it,"  etc.  "The 
weather-vanes  tell  us."  Let  children  draw  a  weather- 
vane  that  ihey  have  seen.  This  \-erse  will  suggest  a 
picture : 

Ihere   was  an  old   wt-atlicr-vanc  liigh   (ni   a   slied, 
'i'lie  wind  came  a-courting  and  turned  his  head, 
.And  all  it  cnuld  ntter   for  lack  of  a  month 
Was,  East   and  West   and   North   :  nd   South. 

— Mary  Mapcs  Dodge  in  Scribncr's. 
Suggest  to  the  minds  of  the  children  some  of  the 
good  things  done  by  the  wind.  It  scatters  the  seeds  ; 
it  dries  the  clothes :  it  turns  the  mill ;  it  sails  the 
boats  :  it  Hies  tlie  kites,  etc.  Reserve  a  few  minutes 
at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  talk  for  the  children  to  make 
a  summary  telling  something  of  the  good  the  vvitid 
does. — PriiiKiry  liducation. 


.\  teaeller  must  be  tirm,  sonu'times  severe,  Inil 
before  the  school  is  dismis.sed  she  must  be  so  cheery, 
so  genial,  so  hearty,  that  the  discords  shall  be  forgot- 
ten. 1  like  tlu-  faiKKli.-iii  idea  of  ])uttiiig  the  "opening 
exercises"  at  the  clo.se  of  the  ilay,  that  truth  and  a 
song  may  be  tlie  day's  benediction, — Dr.  A.  11.  ll'iii- 
shif). 


There  is  no  bird  acquaintance  of  mine  that  has  so 
many  common  names.  Aside  from  that  of  Canada 
Jay,  he  is  known  as  "Moose  Bird,  Dumb  Jay,  Camp 
Robber,  \\'hiskey  Jack."  He  belongs  to  a  sub-family 
set  a]3art  from  the  crow  group  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  jays  and  magpies.  This  Canada  Jay  is  a 
common  resident  in  Canada  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
He  is  a  bird  of  the  deep  evergreen  forests,  of  isolated 
settlements  near  such  localities.  Almost  every  per- 
son who  reads  this  article  knows  by  sight  the 
lirilliant  noisy  bluejay,  but  this  less  conspicuous 
cousin  nia\-  need  an  introduction,  so  here  it  is: 
Length  from  ten  to  eleven  inches,  or  the  size  of  a 
robin.  All  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  a  dark  slate, 
back  of  the  head,  neck,  and  crown  much  darker; 
forehead,  throat,  and  almost  around  the  neck  dull 
white,  rest  of  under  parts  ash,  somewhat  lighter  than 
above,  eyes  large  and  black,  bill  short  with  tip  of 
upper  mandible  extending  a  trifle  over  the  under 
mandible,  tip  of  tail  whitish,  feet  dark.  The  whole 
plumage  very  hair-like,  due  to  a  lack  of  webbing ; 
or  interlocking  of  the  barbules. 

We  have  no  other  bird  nearly  resembling  this 
species,  so  here  is  description  enough  to  identif)- 
it  even  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards.  Its  manner  of 
flight  is  also  a  good  mark  for  identification.  They 
do  but  little  more  than  make  a  scaling  short  journey 
from  tree  to  tree,  a  few  feet  apart:  one  never  sees 
them  started  out  to  go  from  hillto])  to  hilltop  as  we 
may  see  with  bluejays  and  many  other  birds. 

There  are  four  geographical  varieties  of  this 
species,  ami  they  are  to  be  found  in  crossing  the 
continent  from  \'ancouver  Island  to  Nova  Scotia, 
but  the  habits  are  about  the  same.  The  ditiferences 
are  to  be  seen  in  darker  colors,  lack  of  white  fore- 
head and  whitish  tail-tip,  and  a  little  larger  bird  in 
Colorado  region.  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
this  s]:ecies  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Colorado,  and  have 
always  found  the  birds  very  tame  and  full  of  curios- 
ity that  goes  ever  with  marked  intelligence. 

They  have  a  decided  ])reference  for  fresh  meat, 
with  a  marvellous  keen  .sense  of  smell  to  locate  it 
at  long  range.     (  )ne  may  travel  all  day  in  the  soft- 

w 1  forests  and  neither  see  nor  hear  one  of  them. 

but  a  steak  will  not  be  long  broiling  or  the  skin  taken 
from  a  deer  or  any  other  game  before^  the  woods 
will  not  lack  for  these  hiuigry  creatures,  that  will 
come  within  six  feet  (<f  a  person  in  order  to  secure 
a  bit  of  this  food.     They  are  always  very  social  in 
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tlicir  liabits.  and  very  iaril\  will  a  I'MK-  bird  lie 
found.  .-\  tlock  of  tlicni  will  mnaiii  aljoiit  a  luiiilxr 
camp  or  a  miner's  cabin  all  tlic  year  round,  where 
thev  are  in  i^reat  hick  to  have  jileiity  of  food  withoul 
even  the  elTort  to  look  for  it.  I'.luejays  are  fond  of 
oak-nuts  ami  beech-mits,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter 
depend  j^reatlv  upon  them,  but  this  Canada  Jay 
passes  them  bv  without  notice.  Like  other  species  of 
this  family  lie  is  a  pitiless  marauder,  coming  down 
on  the  nests  of  other  l)irds  that  he  can  overmaster  in 
a  fight.  Either  eggs,  or  ><iimg  will  answer  his  jiur- 
pose.  -All  the  year  he  remains  with  us,  and  during 
the  coldest  months  is  often  reduced  to  sore  extrem- 
ities for  food.  1  have  shot  them  when  they  were  but 
little  more  than  skin  and  bone,  and  feathers.  They 
are  close  observers  for  nests  of  caterpillars,  wherein 
thev  can  get  butterflies  and  moths  in  the  making. 
The  last  one  that  1  looked  into  iiad  in  his  stomach 
the  remains  of  a  verv  small  green  snake,  and  tlu- 
seeds  of  the  common  elder  berry. 

The  sub-family  of  jays  and  magiMCs  is  noted  for 
fine  plumages  of  blue,  black  and  white  especially,  but 
here  in  the  Canada  Jay  we  have  an  exception  that  "s 
worth  more  consideration  than  we  have  space  to  give 
for  that  purpose.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  first  feathers  that  ever  appeared  in 
the  world  were  of  some  dark  shade.  They  were 
worn  bv  a  lizard-like  creature,  and  "fine  feathers 
that  make  fine  birds"  were  almost  of  a  certainty  long 
delayed  in  their  coming.  (  )ur  jay,  under  consider- 
ation, has  the  ol(l-fashione<l  plumage,  without  bars 
or  stripes  or  crest ;  a  |)lain  (juakerish  garb  that  nuich 
belies  his  conduct.  Xo  other  jay  has  made  a  home 
in  such  high  latitudes.  I'.rilliant  jjhuuage  in  the 
midst  of  frost  and  snow  would  be  a  severe  handicap, 
hence  we  find  in  that  region  white  owls,  white 
grouse,  wliite  bears,  white  hares,  white  foxes,  (so 
called  blue  foxes)  and  an  absence  of  bright  colors  in 
creatures  that  himt  and  those  that  are  hunted.  Jt  is 
true  that  our  bluejay  overla])S  the  territory  of  the 
Canada  Jay,  but  nevertheless  he  is  not  "to  the  man- 
ner born ;"  he  is  a  southern  adventurer  that  has 
])ushefl  his  way  with  audacils  and  wit  into  a  climate 
in  winter  that  calls  for  all  his  resources  to  keep  alive. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  our  Canada  Jay 
is  the  habit  of  nesting  in  .March,  and  early  .\pril, 
while  yet  the  groinid  is  covered  with  snow.  Such 
conduct  is  indefensible  from  rational  grounds.  The 
difficulties  are  greatly  nuiltiplied  at  that  season  wlu-ii 
food  is  scarce  and  of  but  little  variety,  and  the  care 
of  both  eggs  and  young  in  cold  storms,  must  be  a 
hard  drain  on  the  parent  birds.    1  think  the  explana- 


tion of  this  singular  conduct  is  to  lie  found  in  ll»e 
past  history  of  the  species,  or  especially  our  eastern 
variety.  .Much  farther  north  in  the  HudsfMi  liay 
region  the  Snowv  owl  nests  while  yet  the  snow  is 
over  all  the  land,  and  this  secures  the  growtli  of  the 
voung  bird  before  the  short  summer  has  given  place 
to  winter  again.  The  .Maska  variety  tif  the  Canaila 
Jav  is  obliged  by  the  brevity  of  the  warm  season  to 
do  the  same.  If  our  eastern  variety  at  some  stage 
of  its  historv  was  com])elle<l  to  build  in  this  inclem- 
ent weather  during  thousands  of  years,  it  would  con- 
tinue in  that  way.  although  the  neces.sity  no  longer 
exists. 

It  is  no  ordinary  find  to  secure  the  nest  and  eggs 
of  this  bird.    Two  of  them  have  fallen  to  my  share  in 


tliirtv  years.  ( )ne  of  them  was  ])laced  high  in  the 
crotch  of  a  hemlock,  the  other  was  built  in  the  top 
of  a  small  fir  tree  that  grew  near  a  dwelling  hou.se, 
from  which  the  birds  were  observed  to  carry  bits  of 
string,  and  thus  their  secret  was  betrayed.  The  nest 
is  made  for  cold  weather,  of  great  bulk,  and  thick- 
ness of  bottom  and  walls.  The  materials  used  are 
i|uite  varied:  small  twigs  on  the  outside  and  then  a 
good  share  of  the  trailing  lichen  (  L'siica  harbala)  to 
be  found  on  coniferous  trees:  vegetable  wmil  from 
the  stalks  of  swamp  ferns,  bits  of  hornet's  nest 
made  uj)  the  ])rinci])al  jiortion  of  the  structure. 
Eggs,  a  pale  gray,  finely  dotted  with  siK-cks  of  light 
slate,  esi)eciall\-  on  the  larger  end.     It  will  be  inter- 
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esting  to  note  the  rcscniljlaiice  of  this  jay  to  the 
cliickadees,  especially  the  plainer  species,  the  Hud- 
soniaii  cliickadee,  to  he  found  rather  sparingly  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  has  a  more 
northern  range  than  the  black-capped  chickadee. 
These  are  surely  related  to  the  jays,  as  the>'  are  often 
but  reduced  copies  of  the  larger  birds. 


A  Puzzle. 


I  recently  came  across  the  following  arithmetical 
puzzle,  which  may  afTord  some  amusement.  Sup- 
pose you  wish  to  know  the  month  and  year  of  one's 
birth,  give  him  the  following  problem  to  solve: 
"Take  the  number  of  the  month  of  your  birth,  double 
it,  add  5,  multiply  by  50,  add  the  year  of  your  birth, 
using  only  the  last  two  figures  in  the  number  of  the 
3'ear.  Now  add  112,  take  away  362,  and  give  me  the 
result."  It  will  be  found  that  the  two  right  hand 
figures  of  the  result  will  give  the  year  of  birth,  and 
the  remaining  figure  or  figures  will  give  the  month. 

For  illustration :  Suppose  one  was  born  on  the 
I2th  of  October,  1875.  His  calculation  would  give 
the  following  figures,  October  being  the  10th  month. 
10,  20,  is,  1250,  1325,  1437,  1075.  The  75  stands 
for  the  vear  of  his  birth  and  the  10  for  the  month. 

it  will  interest  the  young  arithmetician  to  find  oul 
why  this  is  so ;  it  is  not  difiicult.  And  when  he  has 
found  the  secret,  he  will  find  that  he  can  vary  the 
exercise,  in  more  than  a  score  of  ways. — School  ami 
Home  Education. 


The  Coming"  Arithmetic. 
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DRAWING     No.  2. 


I  believe  that  the  coming  arithmetic  will  embody 
at  least  some  of  these  principles  : 

First,  it  will  contain  several  lines  of  work  strongly 
defined  and  very  thoroughly  and  carefully  devek)ped. 

Second,  this  work  will  be  so  arranged  that  the 
pupils  will  be  investigating  most  of  it  all  the  time. 

Third,  that  as  the  pupil  advances  he  simply  takes 
up  harder  phases  of  the  work  lie  has  studied  from 
the  first. 

{•"ourth.  the  subject  matter  will  be  so  written  that 
it  will  cause  the  pu))il  to  investigate  and  thitik  all  the 
time  and  will  have  such  form  that  it  will  he  imjios- 
sible  for  him  to  memorizi'  it. 

iMflh,  that  all  rules,  definitions,  headings,  etc., 
will  be  left  out  of  the  book  entirely. 

.Sixtli,  that  very  nuich  of  the  matter  that  we  find 
in  the  b'Kiks  at  present  will  be  omitted,  and  some 
lliat  has  received  very  shabby  treatment  in  the  i)ast 
will  be  tiiorouglily  developed. — Joliii  L.  I.ylc. 


\\    G.     M.MTHEWS. 


Note.— To  avoid  repetition  references  will  (requently  be  made  to  lit;- 
nres  appearini;   in    preceding   numbers.     It  will    be  well,   tliercfore,  for 

rcidiTs  who  wish  lo  (oilow  Ihuse  articles,  to  keep  back  niinihers  by  them 
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2. — Veuik.vl  Rectan<;.ui..\r  I'i-.^nks. 

On  referring  again  to  Fig.  I  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  vertical  lines,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
number,  are  all  perpendicular  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  ]Mcture.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  all  vertical 
lines,  //  //(('  observer  be  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  see 
the  idiole  line  at  a  glance.  This  important  reserva- 
tion should  be  noted  now,  though  explanation  will 
lie  made  later  on,  when  attention  will  again  be  drawn 
to  it.  At  present,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  short 
vertical  lines  which  can  be  readily  seen  at  a  glance. 

k'or  the  first  drawing  of  a  vertical  plane,  a  book 
may  be  placed  on  end,  and  one  face  of  it  drawn. 
(a  b  e  d  Fig.  10).  The  student  should  take  the 
cut  cardboard  again,  and,  holding  it  upright,  move 

it  right  and  left,  until  a  b 
lies  along  the  side  of  the 
hole,  a  touching  its  lower 
end.  If  the  book  be  facing 
the  observer  a  d  will  be 
found  to  lie  along  the  lower 
etlge  of  the  hole.  Here, 
however,  the  book  is  turned 
away  at  a  slight  angle,  con- 
sequently d  is  seen  as  in 
I'lg.  u,  I.  The  position  of  e.  which  may 
be  above  or  below  /',  should  lie  noted  by  ref- 
erence to  b,  and  e  d.  drawn  parallel  to 
(f  b.  The  book  may  now  be  turned  at  a 
shari)er  angle,  and  the  [wsitions  of  the  points  abed, 
again  noted  on  the  cardboard.  On  transferring 
each  result  to  paper,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  second 
case  (7  (/  is  shorter,  and  will  make  a  wider  angle  with 
the  ground  line  than  before,  causing  the  book  to 
ajijx'ar  narrower.  This  eflfect  is  exactly  the  same  as  in 
the  blocks  of  buildings  on  the  right  and  left  in  Fig.  I. 
.\Uhough  of  the  same  length  in  reality,  yet  in  the 
picture,  the  one  on  the  left  appears  much  broader 
tliau  that  on  the  rii;!)!,  ami  the  vertical  lines  marking 
tile  outlines  of  the  windows  are  conse(|uently  much 
more  crowdetl  on  the  latter. 

To  draw  the  face  of  the  book  without  the  aid  of 
the  card,  first  fix  the  \»m\.  a  and  draw  a  b  vertical. 
If  the  pencil  be  now  hekl  alternately  horizontally  and 
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vertically  in  line  with  o  (as  in  l-'ijj.  7 1,  no  (lifficnli\ 
slionld  ho  fonml  in  jndjjiiijj  the  direction  of  d  (/. 
The  same  may  ho  ilniio  at  />  tn  find  the  direction  ol 
h  c.  These  lines  shonld  ho  sketched  in  lij^hllv.  in 
such  a  way,  that,  if  prodiiceil.  they  woulil  meet  at  the 
eye  level.  To  get  the  apjiaront  lonjifth  of  a  </  imajjine 
c  d  produced  to  moot  the  |L,'round  lino  in  .v.  (  V\^.  10). 
Then  hv  comparinjj;  a  x  with  <;  b  the  jjoint  (/  can  lie 
fixed  and  (/  c  drawn  parallel  to  1/  /).  When  the  liand 
has  to  he  nioveil  in  conipariii}j;  lonjjfths  of  lines,  care 
should  he  taken  to  keep  the  jjoncil  at  the  same  dis- 
tance hotwoon  the  eye  and  the  ohjeot 


The  tracini,^  plane  may  with  advantage  Ikto  be 
used  to  confirm  the  above  results,  and  practice  can  be 
had  with  various  perpendicular  planes.  A  partly 
open  door  forms  an  excellent  subject,  as  the  horizon- 
tal lines  api)ear  to  go  both  up  and  down  to  the  eye 
level.  The  nearest  vertical  lino  should  be  drawn  first 
at  any  length  to  suit  ilio  size  of  drawing  required. 
.\fter  placing  a  mark  on  ilu-  door  on  a  level  with  the 
eve,  note  the  ])ro])ortion  of  the  door  above  and  below 
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it  is  a  sure  sign  that  some  error  in  judgment  has 
boon  made,  eitiier  in  the  position  of  the  eye  level,  c>r 
with  the  lines  representing  the  top  and  IxUtom  of  the 
door.  When  correct,  proceed  to  gauge  tile  wiflth  of 
the  diH)r  ;ls  in  l-"ig.  10,  and  draw  the  upright  c  J 
|)arallel  to  h  0.  I'.efore  pnjceeding  to  draw  the  panels 
it  will  he  well  to  note  some  efTc-cts  of  foreshortening. 
These  will  forni  the  opening  of  the  next  contribu- 
tion.   

ICkkAT.x.— Ill  last  nwiiilli's  ariiclc  (  IC.  C.  (i.,  I'lK-  4J>  ■>! 
liiittoni  of  first  cohiiiin,  page  l.^i,  should  read  ( li.  V.  Ci., 
Fig.  4-). 

Pcrcet<tirc,  in  second  line  on  page  i.W,  for  /iivj/>iV/kv. 


this  mark.  1-dr  this,  use  the  pencil  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  division  of  a  horizontal  line  in  I'ig.  ^• 
Now  divide  the  vertical  line  on  the  ])aper  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  through  the  point  of  division, 
draw  a  horizontal  liTie  to  represent  the  eye  level.  .As 
in  the  exercise  with  the  hook,  note  the  direction 
of  the  to])  and  bottom  of  the  door,  and  draw  lines 
to  represent  them,  producing  till  they  meet  on  the  eye 
level.  (Fig.  12).  If  they  do  not  meet  on  the  eye  level 


.\n  excellent  exercise  in  language  is  to  read  to  the 
children  a  concise  and  well  wordetl  set  of  directions 
for  playing  some  familiar  game.  The  teacher  can 
easily  write  one  for  her.self  if  need  be.  The  children 
may  then  construct  the  plan  on  which  these  direc- 
tions were  arranged.  Perhaps  it  may  read  some- 
thing as  follows : 

Paragraph   I.     Introduction. 

1.  Kind  of  game. 

2.  Materials  used  in  i)laying. 

Paragraph  II.     Piody. 

How  the  game  is  jilayed. 
Paragrajih  111.     Conclusion. 

\\  iiy  the  game  is  interesting. 
L'sing  this  outline  as  a  model,  have  the  class 
describe  some  indoor  game,  using  their  own  judg- 
ment about  the  advi.sability  of  an  introduction  or  a 
conclusion.  The  following  games  are  easy  s'lbjects : 
lilindman's  liuff,  .\uthors.  Ping  Pong,  Cr(K|Uet, 
l"oot  i'.all.  (iolf.  Twenty  Questions.  Cbarailes,  Hunt 
the  .*-^li|)i)er.  iiaso  I'.all.  liasket  Pall.  Temiis. — ['of>u- 
lar  lidiiciitor. 


l-'ind  an  interesting  short  story  in  an  old  reader  or 
l)iK)k  with  which  the  children  are  not  familiar.  Cut 
it  out  and  mount  each  ])aragraph  on  a  small  piece  of 
cardboard.  Xumbcr  the  pieces  in  order.  When  the 
children  are  tired  of  their  regular  reafling  lesson, 
pass  these  cards  quickly.  ( live  two  minutes  to  look 
over  the  card.  Then  lei  number  one  read.  Suc- 
ceeding numbers  will  roail  without  their  inuuIxT 
having  lieen  called,  thus  keei)ing  the  thread  of  the 
storv.  This  (piickens  interest,  promotes  alertness, 
and  aids  sight  reading. 


Herlx-rt  Ppeiicer.  the  great  Entilish  philosopher,  is  depd, 
in  the  X4lh  year  of  his  age.  His  father  afd  grandfather 
were  teachers.  His  great  vn'rk  on  Kdiication  has  heen 
transhitcd  in  nearly  all  the  principal  langii:  ges  of  the  worlrl. 
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Create  a  Taste  for  Literature. 

A.  B.  Maggs,  Principal  of  Grammar  School,  Sussex,  N.  B. 

One  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  is  tliat  it 
shall  inculcate  in  the  young  mind  a  liking  for  the 
works  of  good  authors, — thus  quickening  perception 
of  what  is  true  and  beautiful,  admiration  of  noble 
conduct,  the  sense  of  justice,  love  of  country, — in 
short,  that  it  shall,  little  by  little,  open  up  a  world 
of  delight.  Over  and  above  the  hours  for  work 
and  legitimate  sport,  there  are  hours  which 
boys  and  girls  will  spend  in  idleness,  or  worse,  if 
they  have  not  the  taste  for  reading,  or  cannot  dis- 
criminate between  good  literature  and  trash.  I 
think  that  our  schools  have  yet  a  good  deal  to  learn 
about  the  best  ways  of  securing  these  happy  results. 
Boys  and  girls  are  obliged  to  spend  time  in  other 
studies  which  they  might  better  spend  in  the  study 
of  their  own  language  and  the  great  works  written 
in  it.  (_)ur  school  curriculum  deserves  to  be  criti- 
cised for  giving  too  much  time  to  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, and  minutiae  in  natural  science,  and  too 
little  to  English  and  modern  languages.  Why 
should  a  pupil  be  recjuired  to  dissect  flowers  and 
study  the  properties  of  detached  mineral  specimens 
for  five  successive  years  of  his  school  life?  At 
the  end  of  all  that  time  is  he  either  a  botan'st  or  a 
mineralogist,  or  anything  approaching  it  ?  The 
point  that  I  wish  to  make  plain  is  that  formal  bot- 
any and  mineralogy  belong  to  the  province  of  the 
technical  school,  or  to  a  special  high  school  scientific 
course.  In  Grade  \TI  they  are  not  fundamentally 
educative,  as  are  reading  and  English  grammar  and 
history.  Natural  science  may  usurp,  but  it  never 
can  properly  fill  the  place  of  the  English  liranches. 
The  time  consumed  by  it  is  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  value.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  from  the  seventh  grade  up  the  time  re(|uired  to 
cover  the  science  course  is  more  than  can  be  allotted 
to  any  other  one  subject.  The  schools  of  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts  are  generally  regarded 
as  progressive,  and  there  it  is  rare  that  the  study  of 
botany  or  chemistry  is  pursued  for  more  than  a 
year  of  the  high  school  course;  while  with  us  they 
are  studied  every  year.  Another  mistake  in  our 
curriculum,  to  niy  mind,  is  the  hampering  of  the 
liigh  school  course  with  arithmetic  and  geogra])hv. 
You  would  sui)])osc  these  branches  to  be  the  meat 
and  drink  of  education,  to  see  how  tlu-\-  are  chnv 
to  till  the  bitter  end.  I'll.sewiiere  the  ])ui)il  must 
show  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  them  before 
entering  the  high  .school,  and  then  ikj  further  time 


is  spent  upon  them.  Do  you  wonder  that  the 
Massachusetts. high  schools  so  far  out-rank  ours  in 
English  literature  and  composition,  in  Latin,  French 
and  higher  mathematics  ?  We  carry  too  many  sub- 
jects at  once,  and  thus  dissipate  our  energies.  Our 
second  }ear  high  school  pupil,  if  he  takes  the  full 
course,  has  twelve  classes.  In  Montclair,  N.  J., 
he  has  only  six  in  the  Latin-scientific,  and  five  in 
the  classical  course.  In  New  York  City  he  has 
seven  at  the  most.  Do  you  not  see  that  our  boys 
and  girls  of  the  grammar  and  high  schools  are 
working  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  ?  They  lose 
the  charm  and  stimulus  of  novelty,  for  a  subject 
once  begun  is  never  finished.  Arithmetic  is  pur- 
sued to  a  point  where  it  becomes  actually  deaden- 
ing to  the  brain.  Chemistry  and  botany  are  pro- 
tracted ad  iiaiiscain,  and  history  and  literature  cur- 
tailed in  proportion. 

But  my  purpose  was  not  so  much  to  attack  mis- 
taken notions  of  education  as  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  love  of  literature  and  the  taste  for  reading 
is  good  for  the  individual  and  good  for  the  nation. 
There  is  no  need  to  make  any  forced  connection 
between  literature  and  life.  Sir  Henry  Irving  said 
recently:  "An  incalculalile  benefit  would  be  con- 
ferred on  the  people  if  they  could  be  induced  to 
listen  to  or  to  read  Shakespeare  and  other  imagin- 
ative works."  We  are  not  doing  what  we  might 
in  our  elementary  schools  to  draw  out  this  latent 
literary  sense,  if  we  were  not  so  bound  to  pre- 
scribed readers,  which  remind  one  of  Gratiano's 
reasons — "two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels 
of  chalf," — we  might  discover  that  children  are 
capable  of  enjoying  good  books  at  an  early  age, 
when  the  chances  of  forming  in  them  a  taste  for 
good  literature  are  the  brightest.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  make  a  long  list  of  works  by  standard 
authors  —  Scott,  Goldsmith,  Hughes,  IMacaulay, 
Dickens,  Lamb,  Irving,  Longfellow, — which  boys 
and  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen  will  be  as  much  inter- 
ested in  as  those  of  younger  years  in  "  The  Sleep- 
ing Beauty,"  "  Alice  in  Wonderland."  Stevenson's 
"My  Shadow,"  and  "The  Land  of  Storj'-Books," 
or  Field's  "  The  Rock-a-l!y  Lady  from  Hush-a-By 
Street."  I  well  remember  the  stroke  of  good  luck 
by  which,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  I  was  taken  into  a 
class  reading  Ouentin  Durward,  and  how  from  that 
lime  dated  my  liking  for  Scott.  A  youngster  will 
not  like  an  easy  book  if  it  is  stu])id,  whereas  he  will 
read  eagerly  a  .somewhat  hanler  one  it  it  is  inter- 
esting. .\inong  my  first  good  reading,  about  thj 
age  of  ten,  1   vividly  recall  Southey's  "  Life  of  Nel- 
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son  "  and  Rollins"  account  of  the  IV-rsian  Invasions 
and  the  I'unic  Wars  in  liis  Ancient  History.  Voii 
may  say  this  readinjjf  was  superficial.  Perhaps  '• 
was,  but  there  are  incidents  and  expressions  from 
these  books  wliicli  I  shall  never  forget.  There  are 
noble  and  beautiful  passajjes  in  the  classics  of  our 
language  which  we  ought  to  know,  and  which  wo 
should  know,  if  they  had  had  a  chance  to  stick  in 
our  memory  before  we  were  fifteen.  Do  not  hesi- 
tate to  put  into  a  boy's  hand  a  book  which  may 
appear  a  little  beyond  his  years,  if  only  it  embodies 
interest,  a  good  moral,  and  style. 

We  so  often  hear  the  excuse:  "Xo  time  for  read- 
ing." Hear  what  .\ndrcw  Lang,  ])erlia]is  the  most 
widely  gifted  man  of  letters  in  the  English-speaking 
world  has  to  say  to  that.  "Pause,  O  youth  or  maiden ! 
before  you  accustom  your  li])s  to  this  fatal  formula : 
I  have  no  time  to  read.  You  have  all  the  time 
which,  for  you,  exists,  and  it  is  abundant.  What 
are  yon  doing  with  it — with  your  leisure?  Mainly 
gossiping.  ( )ur  modern  malady  is  gregariousness. 
We  must  be  in  com])any,  chattering.  Observe  and 
take  warning  by  the  dog.  He  is  so  much  the  friend 
of  man  that,  if  shut  up  from  human  society,  he 
often  neglects  his  natural  way  of  passing  his  time 
(scratching  himself)  and  utters  discontented  howls, 
disturbing  the  vicinity.  Human  beings,  for  the 
moment  destitute  of  comjjany.  do  not  howl,  indeed, 
but  they  do  not  read — they  avoid  the  instructing 
and  amusing  society  of  books.  To  be  always  with 
others,  always  gregarious,  always  chattering,  like 
monkeys  in  tree-tops,  is  pur  ruling  vice,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  no  time  to  read,  and  why 
you  see  .so  many  ])eople  pass  their  leisure,  when 
alone,  in  whistling  or  whittling.  They  have  time 
to  whittle."  .\nd  again  :  "  It  is  not  time,  but  taste 
and  intenst.  that  you  congenitally  lack.  Given 
these,  given  the  love  for  the  good  society  that  lives 
in  literature,  you  will  soon  discover  ways  of  eman- 
cipating yourself  from  society  which  is  not  so 
excellent.  Some  men  have  risen  at  five  to  read  and 
write — like  Scott,  when  his  whole  day  was  ])assed 
under  the  public  eye.  in  law  courts,  in  society,  in 
country  houses.  ( Ithers,  like  Macaulay,  havo 
managed  to  read  in  the  streets,  automatically  steer- 
ing themselves  safely,  to  the  wonder  of  mankind. 
This  plan  I  cannot  |X'rsonally  recommend,  for  the 
last  time  that  I  tried  it.  1  encountered  a  lamp-i)ost, 
which  knocked  in  my  hat,  and.  to  a  certain  extent, 
which  may  be  variously  estimated  by  critics,  dam- 
aged my  head." 

Mr.  Lang  gives  a  list  of  people  who.  with  some 
exceptions,  never  read  hooks :  novelists,  Scotch  pro- 


fessors. sch(K)lmastcrs,  booksellers,  publisher-;, 
schoolmistresses,  actors,  stockbrokers,  men  in  com- 
merce, reviewers,  and  hunting-men.  This  is  rather 
hard  upon  teachers,  but  is  tiiere  not  t<x>  nuich  truth 
in  what  he  says?  Do  we  exact  scholarship  of  our- 
selves, or  do  We  ratlier  trust  to  our  position  to  give 
us  a  reputation  for  knowing  things?  If  it  is  th'- 
latter,  we  are  <loing  others  a  great  injust'ce,  ami 
ourselves  a  still  greater.  Let  us  be  lovers  of  luKiks 
without  being  Ixxakish,  just  as  we  may  be  lovers  of 
nature  without  being  b(jtanists. 

■■  Let   kiir)wli'(lgc   grciw    from   nuirt   In   nmri-. 
But  more  of  r<  vercncc  in  us  dwell, 
Tliat   iiiiiu'   and   soul,  nccordiiiK   well, 
May  make  one  music  as  liefore." 


Eng-lish  Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades. 


Bv  Eleanor  Robinson. 


CHRTSTM.XS    PoKTRV. 

Xo  poetry  hut  the  best  is  good  enough  for  child- 
ren. The  most  beautifid  poems  that  have  been 
written,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the  subject  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  are  Milton's  "Hymn  on  the  Nati- 
vity," and  r>en  Jonson's  "Christmas  Carol."  It 
is  not  only  the  learner  that  needs  the  best  that 
poetry  can  give.  On  such  great  subjects  as  this 
only  great  ])oets  can  sjjcak  worthily.  Childish  jingles 
and  mere  ])rettinesses  may  be  tolerated  when  they 
have  to  do  with  ordinary  topics,  biit  only  a  gran.l 
and  stately  beauty  is  fitting  to  clothe  the  thoughts 
that   the  Christmas  season   brings. 

\'ear  after  year,  as  the  time  comes  round,  I  .set 
mv  ])U|)ils  to  learn  one  or  both  of  these  jxii'ms,  an.l 
those  who  have  learned  them  before.  re])eat  them, 
refreshing  their  memories.  I  say  advisedly,  "  Set 
tlu-m  til  learn."  for  I  do  not  "  teach  "  the  poems  to 
them.  A  direction  as  to  the  main  thought  of  each, 
some  little  help  with  words  or  constructions,  whose 
meaning  has  changed,  is  all  that  I  think  necessary. 
Th'e  lines  once  memorized.  an<l  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words  firmly  grasped,  let  the  full  beauty  of 
the  thought  come  gradually :  it  can  come  no  other 
wav.  The  memory  holds  fast  the  words,  like  the 
bud  of  a  flower  which  will  unfold  in  its  own  time. 

Jonson's  Christmas  Carol  has  for  its  central 
thought  the  comfort  and  joy  of  mankind  at  the  gift 
that  God  has  given.  The  angels  rejoiced  over  it. 
the  she])herds  did  the  like.  "  Can  man  forpet  this 
story?"  Milton's  thought  goes  further;  it  con 
tains  not  only  wonder  and  joy,  but  also  gratitud". 
"  Shall  not  thy  sacred  vein  afford  a  present  to  the 
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iiifanl  God?"'     It  is  the  thought  that  underlies  the' 
gift-giving,  the  care  for  the  poor  and  helpless,  the 
music,  the  decorations,— all  the  circumstances  with 
which  Christmas  is  kept. 

I  Sing  the  Birth  W.\s  Born  To  -  Night. 
I. 

I  sing  the  Birth  was  born  to-night. 

The  Author  both  of  life  and  light ; 

The  angels  so  did  sound  it. 

.\nd  like  the  ravished  shepherds    said, 

Who  saw  the  light  and  were  afraid. 

Yet  searched,  and  true  they  found  it. 

II. 
The  Son  of  God,  the  Eternal  King, 
That  did  us  all  salvation  bring, 
And  freed  the  sonl  from  danger; 
He,  whom  the  whole  world  could  not  take, 
The  Word  which  heav'n  and  earth  did  make. 
Was  now  Ir.id  in  a  manger. 

III. 
The  Father's  wisdom  willed  it  so. 
The  Son's  obedience  knew  no  No, 
Both  wills  were  in  the  stature; 
And  as  that  wisdom  had  decreed, 
The  Word  was  now  made  Flesh  indeed. 
And  took  on  Him  our  nature. 

IV. 

What  comfort  by  Him  do  we  win, 
Who  made  Himself  the  price  of  sin. 
To  make  us  heirs  of  glory ! 
To  see  this  Babe  all  innocence 
A  martyr  born  in  our  defence. 
Can  man  forget  this  story? 

—Ben  Jonsoii.   1573-  1637. 

Ravished  =:  transported  with  joy. 

"Whom  the  whole  world  could  not  take,"  =  whcm 
the  whole  world  could  not  captivate  or  charm. 

"  In  one  stature,"=  one  and  the  same. 

Note  that  in  "  The  Word  which  heav'n  and  cartli  did 
make,"   licar')i   and   carlh    is   the   ohjccl. 

HVM.N    ON     THE     N.\T1VITV— 1  NTROinUTORV. 

I. 
This   is   the   month,   and   this   the  happy   morn. 
Wherein  the  Son  of  Heav'n's  Eternal  King, 
Of  wedded  M;-id  and  Virgin  mother  born. 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring; 
For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing: 
That  He  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
.\nd  with  His  I'athcr  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

II. 
That    glorious    form,    that    light    unsufTerable, 
.'\nd    that    far-beaming   blaze   "f   majesty. 
Wherewith    He   wont   at    Heav'n's   high   council-table 
To  sit  the  midst  of    Trinal  lluily. 
He  laid  aside;    and,  here  with  us  to  be, 
I'orsook  the  courts  of  e'verlasting  day. 
And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  clay. 


Say,  heavenly  muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
.•\fford  a   present   to   the   Infant   God? 
Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain, 
To  welcome  Him  to  this  His  new  abode 
Now  while  the  Heav'n  by  the  sun's  team  untrod 
Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light. 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons 
bright? 


See  how  from  far  upon  the  eastern  road 
The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odours  sweet ; 
O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode. 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  His  blessed  feet ; 
Have  thou  the  honour  first  thy  Lord  to  greet. 
And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel  quire. 
From  out   His  sacred  r.ltar  touched   with  hallowed 
fire. 

John   Milton.    (1608 -1672). 

The  "Hymn  on  the  Nativity,"  to  which  these  stanz;s 
are  the  introduction,  was  written  at  Qiristmas,  1629,  when 
Milton  was  only  twenty-one,  and  is  the  first  important 
poem  that  he  wrote. 

Words   and    phrases   needing   explanation : 

Redemption  =  ransom. 

The  holy  sages  =  the  prophets. 

"Our  deadly  forfeit  should  release  "=  th:t  he  should 
remit,  or  cause  to  be  remitted,  the  penalty  of  death  to 
which  we  were  liable. 

Unsufferable  =  the  old  use  preferred  the  English  prefix 
un  to  the  Latin  //;.  Shakespeare  says  unhosfitablc.  Un- 
suiferablc  ^  not  to.be  borne. 

Wont  =  was   accustomed. 

"And  chose  with  us."  With  us  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  object,  not  with  the  verb. 

"Say,  heavenly  muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein."  The 
poet  here  calls  upon  the  spirit  who  inspires  his  poetry. 
Compare  the  first  few  lines  of  Paradise  Lost. 

•Afford  =  give,  present,  without  any  reference  to  the 
means  of  the  giver. 

The  star-led  wizards  =  the  wise  men  from  the  Fast. 
Wizard  was  originally  spelt  wisard.  Compare  the  affix 
ard  in  drunkard,  etc. 

Prevent  =  go  before  —  with  no  sense  of  hindering. 
Compare  "  We  pray  thee  that  thy  grace  may  always  I'rc- 
vcnt  and  folknv  us"  in  the  English  prayer-book. 

Quire  =  choir.  So  spelt  in  the  writings  of  the  time. 
Compare  the  prayer-hook.  "  In  quires  and  places  where 
they  sing." 

"  From  out  his  secret  altar  touched  with  hallowed  fire." 
—  Touched  with  hallowed  fire  from  out  his  secret  altar— 
the  reference  is  to  Isaiah  vi,  6  and  7. 

Gray's  "  Elegy  "  will  he  the  suhject  of  the  Janu- 
ary paper. 


Make  a  living,  hut  rememl)er  there  is  one  thing 
hetter  than  making  a  living — making  a  life. — ff.  E, 
Russell. 
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Our  Christmas  Picture, 

The  picture  on  the  page  just  before  this  is  from 
a  painting  by  Gerard  van  Honthorst  (pronounced 
hone-torst)  born  at  Utrecht,  Holland,  in  1592.  and 
died  in  that  city  in  1660.  He  was  commonly  called 
Gherardo  della  Notte  (Gerard  of  the  Night)  because 
it  was  his  habit  to  represent  interiors  of  churches, 
courts  and  rooms  lighted  up  by  lamps  or  candles. 
He  showed  great  skill  in  reproducing  scenes,  illum- 
inated by  a  single  candle ;  and  the  faces  lighted  up  in 
the  picture,  gazing  in  delighted  adoration  upon  the 
Child,  form  a  beautiful  stud\-. 


My  Christmas. 

My  school  Christmas  was  such  a  success  last  year, 
and  so  great  an  improvement  on  all  my  previous 
efforts,  that  I  would  like  to  pass  on  the  results  and 
means  of  obtaining  them. 

External  circumstances  were  very  discouraging, 
for  the  schoolroom  is  the  older  of  two  in  a  very  old 
building,  and  has  poor  blackboards,  poorer  walls,  a 
swav-backed  ceiling,  and  warped  floors. 

The  fortv-scven  single  seats  nuist  accommodate 
sixty  pu])ils  of  the  class  that  live  in  the  street,  and 
regard  liome  as  a  lodging  house  and  restaurant. 

Fridav  afternoons,  which  we  always  devote  to 
some  special  work,  are  gala  times  to  the  children. 
This  first  December  Friday  the  little  peoj)le  came 
laden  with  Inmchcs  of  fir  and  ivy,  cedar  and  pine, 
and  (iiir  Christmas  work  began. 

Each  child  was  furnished  with  a  long  green 
thread,  a  bunch  of  green,  and  a  long  spray  of  ivy. 
Even  the  tiny  tots  could  tie  the  fir  along  the  ivy 
stems,  and  the  cries  of  satisfaction  and  admiration 
th.at  greeted  the  resulting  "ribbons"  were  good  to 
hear.  With  the  hell)  of  the  largest  pupils,  these 
"ribbons"  were  hung  around  the  clock  and  festooned 
along  the  walls.  Aframe  of  fir  and  cedar  was  inter- 
woven  fur  the  Christ-child  ])icture. 

Saturday  a  tiny  tree  about  four  feet  high  was  set 
up  at  one  end  of  the  kindergarten  table  ready  for 
Monday.  Tlie  arrival  of  the  first  boy  was  pro- 
claimed by  iiis  discovery  of  this  and  the  ribbons  in 
place.  ,\s  the  children  came  in  their  exclamations 
were  very  ])leasant  to  hear. 

Our  busy  work  for  this  week  included  tree  decor- 
ations— chains,  cornucopias,  and  many  other  simple 
things  that  can  be  made  from  bright  papers. 

.\lmnst    every    day    snmr    new    decoration    was 


brought  in  by  the  children,  to  be  loaned  or  given  to 
the  tree.  Early  in  the  week  the  question  of  the  final 
disposal  of  our  pretty  things  had  been  discussed,  and 
the  children  had  decided  to  give  them  to  the 
Orphan's  home  Christmas  tree. 

When  Friday  afternoon  came  again  we  began 
presents  for  the  mothers.  These  were  card  baskets, 
shopping-lists,  spool  boxes,  or  cachets,  according  to 
the  child's  ability. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  ]''riday  we  made 
shaving-pai)er  cases,  blotters,  and  toothpick  holders 
for  the  fathers,  and  began  to  feel  (|uite  weighted 
dinvn  with  Christmas  secrets. 

Our  exercises  were  to  be  held  the  Friday  before 
Christmas,  and  our  language  periods  for  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  were  spent  in  copying  notes  of 
invitation,  asking  the  mothers  to  visit  us  on  that 
day.  They  came  twenty-five  strong,  in  spite  of 
rain,  sleet,  wind,  and  snow,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
good  time. 

We  sang  our  Christmas  songs,  recited  our  "mem- 
ory gems"  and  "pieces,"  had  a  L'hristmas  story,  and 
gave  out  our  presents. 

The  elYort  through  all  our  month's  work  was  to 
eliminate  "F'  and  substitute  "we."  The  children 
entered  heartily  into  the  exercises  and  seemed  to 
lose  the  spirit  of  self-consciousness,  which  spoils 
most  children's  exercises. 

Yes,  it  cost  something ;  about  three  dollars  in 
money  and  hours  in  preparation.  Did  it  pay?  It 
certainly  did,  for  a  happier  set  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren have  never  been  in  that  old  schoolroom,  I  am 
sure.    Would  I  do  it  again?    Yes,  and  more. 

Saturday  morning,  after  stripping  the  tree  and 
l^acking  its  treasures,  I  laboriously  tore  the  little  tree 
limb  from  limb  and  burned  it.  I  could  not  bear  to 
have  the  symbol  of  so  much  work  and  jjleasure 
kicked  about  the  yard  or  street  until  June,  and  there 
are  few  locks  on  this  school  property. 

Our  Christ-child  picture  still  adorns  our  walls, 
our  Christmas  greens  are  faded  and  gone,  and  we 
have  put  by  our  Christmas  songs  and  mottoes,  but 
the  spirit  of  doing  for  others  is  not  entirely  dead, 
and  I  ho])e  never  will  be  in  the  little  hearts  so  sus- 
ceptible to  good  influences. — Clara  Frink,  in  Am- 
erican Priinarv  Teacher. 


Not  the  good  thing  we  accom])lish,  but  the  better 

thing  we  plan. 
Not  the  aehie\-emenl,  but  ideal,  is  the  measure  of  a 

man  — Sanincl  J'.  Cole. 
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Quotations  for  Christmas 

Awaki-,  glad  lu-arl  1  get  up  :  iid  siiigl 

It  is  the  birthday  of  the  King. —  I'aughan. 

I  heard  ihc  liells  (Ui  Christmas  day 
Their  old,  familiar  earols  play, 
Aii<l  wild  and  sweet 
The  words  repeat, 
Of  ■■  Peace  on  earth,  good-«ii.  to  men." 

— Lcngfclloii.'. 

f*'or  they  who  tliink  of  others  most 

Arc  the  happiest  folks  thai  live. — Phoebe  Cary. 

True  happiitess.  if  uiulcrslood, 

Consists  alone  in  doing  good. — Somenille. 

For  little  children  everywhere 

A  joyous  season  still  we  make; 
We  bring  our  precious  gifts  to  them, 

Kven   for  the  dear  child  Jesus'  sake. 

— Phoebe  Cary. 
It  is  the  Christmas  time: 

And  up  and  down  'twixt  heaven  and  earth. 

In  glorious   grief  and   solemn  mirth. 
The  shining  angels  climb.  — D.  M.  Mulocli. 

At  Christmas-tide  the  open  hand 
Scatters  its  bounty  o'er  sea  and  land. 
And  none  are  left  to  grieve  alone. 
For  love  is  heaven  and  claitns  its  own. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangsler. 

At  Christmas  play,  and  make  good  cheer. 

For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.      — Tiisser. 

Blow,  bugles  of  battle,  the  marches  of  peace; 
East,  west,  north,  and  south,  let  the  long  quarrel  cease : 
Sing  the  song  of  great  joy  that  the  angels  began. 
Sing  of  glory  to  God,  and  of  good-will  to  man ! 

—IVhillier. 


Poems  for  Chri.stmas. 


A  Christmas  Carol. — James  Russell  Loz^'ell. 
Christmrs   Bells.     Christmas   Carol. — H.    W.   Longfellow. 
Christmas  Hymn. — Philltps  lirooks. 
Christmas  in  the  Olden    Time. — Walter  Scott. 
Christmas. — Alfred  Tennyson. 

The  Night  Before  Christmas. — IVhiltier's  Child  Life. 
A  Christmas  Carol. — Margaret  E.  Songster. 
Christmas  Eve. — Mrs.  Dodge's  When  Life  Is   i'oung. 
The  Holly, — Etica  Cook. 

The  Little  Christmas  Tree. — Susan  Coolidge. 
Piccola. — Celiii  Thaxler. 

Santa  Clans  and  the  Mouse. — Emile  Poulsson. 
Green     Holly     Boughs.        Christmas     Hymn.  —  Eleanor 
Smith's  Songs  for  Little  Children. 

Christmas  Everywhere. — Phillips  Brooks. 


"  What  does  the  poet  mean  when  he  speaks  of  '  tlu- 
embers  of  the  dying  year?'" 

"Why.  November  and  December,  of  course." — Brooklyn 
£agle. 


Mineralogy  and  Geolog-y  in  Schools      No.  111. 

L.  .\.   DeWolfe. 

La.st  iimntli  1  suggested  teaching  that  feldspar 
contained,  among  other  things,  calcium  and  sodium. 
By  decomposition  these  give  some  of  the  salts  of 
the  ocean,  sodium  giving  tiie  best  known,  or  cont- 
moii  salt.  Here  teach  the  formation  of  salt  l)eds 
such  as  tiiose  in  the  inines  of  Austria  anrl  other 
countries.  lL\|)lain  that  tite  calcium  united  with 
carbon  dio.xide  (a  gas  which  all  pupils  should  know 
about )  forms  limestone.  Air  an<l  carbon  dioxide, 
with  water,  will  thus  dissolve  out  the  calcium,  and 
form  limestone  in  solution,  which  in  turn  washes 
into  the  ocean.  Sea  aniinals  use  it  to  form  their 
shells.  (Test  a  sea-shell  for  lime).  The  animals 
die  and  the  shells  collect  to  form  ooze,  coral,  shell 
limestone,  etc..  according  to  the  kind  of  animal. 
This  shell  mass  may  re-dissolve  and  be  re-deposited 
in  crystalline  form,  cemented  by  its  own  material. 
Hence  we  may  find  all  stages  of  shell  limestones, 
calcite  (Iceland  spar),  and  compact  limestone,  or 
inarble.  In  this  connection,  study  dolomite,  which 
is  magnesian  limestone.  Teach,  too,  the  formation 
of  caves  and  the  growth  of  stalactites  and  stalag- 
mites. Let  the  children  now  attempt  to  explain  the 
sharply  uneven  surface  often  seen  in  liinestone  and 
gypsum  countries. 

Do  the  caves  of  Kentucky,  of  New  I'runswick 
and  Nova  Scotia,  mean  more  to  your  children  af^er 
they  have  learned  this  lesson  ?  Do  they  know  any 
more  about  the  salt  springs  at  Syracuse?  or  in 
Kings  County,  Xew  Brunswick  ? 

At  this  stage  the  child  should  be  acquainted  with 
granite,  quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  sandstone,  (|uartzite, 
shale,  slate,  limestone  and  gypsum  in  their  various 
forms.  Excursions  to  the  beach  or  to  a  neighboring 
brook  will  now  prove  valuable.  Call  them  jjicnics, 
if  you  like.  Take  along  a  hainmer  to  break  speci- 
mens, for  a  weathered  surface  does  not  always  show 
the  true  nature  of  the  rock.  The  pupils  will  recog- 
nize many  of  the  rocks  named  above,  (iranites  and 
quartz  will  doubtless  predominate  in  many  regions. 
Why?  Would  slate  stand  the  wear  so  well?  On 
the  lake  shore  notice  boulders  farther  up  on  the 
beach  than  the  water  ever  rises.  How  did  they  get 
there?  Does  ice  ever  push  up  farther  than  the 
water  goes?  Does  it  expand  as  it  freezes?  Are 
the  boulders  in  the  brook,  or  on  the  beach,  or  over 
the  surface  of  the  land  often  ditTcrent  from  the  bed 
rock  in  the  same  locality  ?  How  did  they  get  there  ? 
This  introduces  the  subject  of  glaciers. 
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The  cliild  has  probably  lieard  of  tht-  glaciers  in 
the  Alps,  in  Greenland,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
After  a   few  talks  on  their  movements   and  effects 
there,   ,£^ive   some   evidences   that    Eastern    America 
was  once  the  scene  of  similar  glacial  action.     Show 
your  class  striation  marks  on   exposed  surfaces  ot 
bed  rock.     If  opportunity  offers,  see  whether  they 
are   equally    well    preserved   on    ditTerent    k'uds    ''f 
rock.     Note   their   direction.        Do   you    sometimes 
find   two   sets   of   such    lines    crossing   each    other  "^ 
.\t   what  angle?     Compare  the  general  direction  of 
the.se  stri,-e  with  that  of  lakes  and  hills,  if  any  exist, 
in  the  neighborhood.     They  will  probably  coincide. 
If  not,  ]ierhaps  you  can  find  some  local  cause  for 
the   difference.     Now    referring   to   the    map,    have 
the  pupils  compare  these  directions  with  those    of 
the   Dav  of  Fundy.  St.  Lawrence  River,  Big     and 
Little  i'.ras  d'Or.  and  the  bays  of  Eastern   United 
States.     If  the  child  can  be  shown  that  all    these 
harbors  have  probalily  been  gouged  out  l)y  glaciers 
he  will  know  the  gouged  out  material  had    to    go 
somewhere,    and   the    mystery    of    the    eravel    hills 
and  drift  boulders  is,  in  part,  at  least,  solved.     Tke 
glacier    did  not    extend    farther    south    than  about 
Chesapeake    Bay,    or   the    latitude   of    Philadelphia, 
hence  south  of  that,  deep  harbors  are  few.     It  hTS 
been    found   that    Eastern    America   has   undergone 
depression  since  the  Cilac'al  Period,  which  allowed 
the  gouged  valleys  to  fill,  or  partl\-  fill,  with  water, 
forming  the  harbors  of  which  wc  speak. 

Following  the  geological  story  a   stc])   farther.    ! 
should  teach  the  process  by   which  lakes  gradually 
fill   with   material   from   the   mountains  and   forest'; 
until   thev   become  swamps,   bogs,   and   finally  level 
fields.        Similarly    teach   the     formation   of  delt-is. 
Numerous  illustrations  of  these  changes  are  visible 
evervwhere.     Lead   the  child  to   see  them.        \'ery 
sof)n  he  will  see  them  for  himself.     Storm  beaches, 
shutting   back   coves   from   the   sea,   are   interesting 
to  studv.     Thev  can  be  found  in  different  stares  of 
growth,  and  the  coves  in  different  stages  of  filling. 
tnitil   finally   they   become   shore   swamjis.      In   car- 
boniferous rocks,  vertical  trees,  now  fossilized,  show 
good  proof  of  such  filling  up.      1  )iatomaceous  earth 
(tri])f)lite),    so    much    used    for    ])olishing    powder, 
making  dynamite,  etc..  should  be  taught  here.     So 
should  the  formation  of  coal.     Collections  of  fossils, 
so  casilv  got  in  carboniferous  sandstone  and  shale. 
arc    now    necessary.      Comjiarison    of    fossil    cala- 
mites    with    our    modern    Horsetails    (F.(|uisetums) 
coupled  with   the  lesson  about  large  tree   ferns    of 
prazil,   is  not   bevond  any   ordinary   ])U]jil.     These 


lessons,  if  properly  taught,  show  the  material  world 
in  a  new  light.  The  bogs  along  the  roadside  tell 
a  new  story,  and  peat  becomes  something  more  than 
a  mysterious  product,  common  only  to  Ireland. 
Petrified  (or  silicified)  wood  is  no  longer  in 
enigma.  The  boy's  eyes  are  opened,  and  looking  for 
further  evidence  of  these  facts  and  theories  he  soon 
begins  to  make  discoveries  for  himself. 


What  Teachers'  Unions  Hope  to  Do. 


R.    EUNEST    ESTAIIUIKIKS. 


;^KESII.ENT    N.    1).     Te.VCHERS'  UnION. 


Within  the  last  year  a  widespread  feeling  in  favor 
of  a  Teachers'   I'nion  has  pervaded  the   Maritime 
Provinces;    or.  perhaps   it   would  be  more  correct 
to  say,   that   this   feeling,  which   has   existed   for  ri 
long  time,  has  at  last  found  expression.     For  many 
years    it    has    been    recognized    that    teachers    are 
underpaid.      Bv    individual    efforts   they   have   done 
their  best  to  overcome  this.     They  have  appealed, 
first  to  one  power,  and  then  to  another,  for  better 
renumeralion,  to  be  met  at  every  turn  with  the  same 
reply :   "  We  know  you  are  working  for  less  than 
vou  should  receive,  but  we  can  get  others  to  do  the 
same  work  for  the  same  pay,  and  we  will  give  no 
more."       Teachers,    recognizing    the    tendency    of 
school  boards  to  drive  hard  bargains,  have  underbid 
one  another  until  at  last  they  are  the  most  poorly 
paid   class  of  laborers  in  our  province.       At    this 
period  of  prosperity,  one  of  the  brightest  our  country 
has  ever  enjoyed,  teachers  are  receiving  practically 
the  same  numlwr  of  dollars  and  cents  per  annum 
that   they   did   ten   years   ago,   notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  these  same  ten  years  the  wages  of  every 
other  craft  and  profession   has  advanced  with  the 
rd-  of  p  os-perity,  and  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased   over     twenty    per     cent.        Consequently, 
teacliers'  salaries  have  not  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  purchasing  power  they  had  ten  years  ago; 
ar.cl   from   a  financial   standpoint  teachers  are  in  a 
lower  relative  ])osilion  when   compared   with  other 
wa-'e  earners  than  formerly.      I'.esides,  the  demands 
with  u])  m  teachers  increase  year  by  year.       They 
iru-;t  dress  be'ter,  read  new  books  and  follow  up-to- 
dnle    ideas,    attend    colleges,    spend   their    vacations 
in  lra\el  i  ir  at  a  summer  school,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
do  better   \V(i'-k.   and   in  many   ways  take   a  higher 
])osition  in  society.     That  is,  they  mu.st  invest  more 
capital  anil  dd  more  work  and  accept  less  pay.     Is 
it   au\-   wonder  so  many  men  and  women  abandon 
the  i)rofession?     Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  froni 
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300  to  400  iK'w  icaclicrs  t-acli  year  iiiaii\  of  tlu 
schools  remain  closed,  when  we  consider  that  many 
<jf  the  men  have  to  meet  these  conditions  on  lcs> 
than  $300,  and  many  of  the  women  on  less  tiian 
$200  per  year  ? 

iUit  the  November  mniiijer  of  the  Ki:\ii;w  sa\>: 
■■  The  time  has  gone  by  for  mere  complaint  about 
low  salaries."  In  that  sentiment  those  who  have 
joined  the  Teachers'  L'nions  heartily  afjrec.  They 
see  no  hope  of  an  advance  in  salaries  until  teacheis 
in  general  know  their  own  value  and  refuse  lo 
accept  less.  To  insi)ire  in  the  teachers  some  appre- 
ciation of  their  own  worth  is  one  of  the  objects 
soui^ht.  When  they  come  to  realize  this  and  are 
united  !n  their  demands  for  fair  remuneration, 
school  boards  will  no  loui^ir  have  the  excuse  In 
offer  that  they  can  get  oilier  teachers  for  less,  and 
■■  they  don't  ]iurpose  to  spend  two  dollars  where  one 
will  do." 

Nor  is  the  (|uestion  of  salary  the  sole  object  of 
these  unions.  With  better  remuneration  will  come 
a  longer  ])eriod  of  service  and  more  experience — 
especially  for  the  men.  They  will  have  a  greater 
incentive  lo  ecpiip  Ihemselves  properly  for  the  work. 
More  money  will  enable  them  to  procure  new  books, 
educational  papers,  and  other  helps  necessary  for 
good  work.  Instead  of  being  driven  from  the  pro- 
fession, they  will  settle  down  to  teaching  as  a  life- 
work,  and  de\()te  to  it  their  whole  time  and  energy. 
They  will  then  be  prepared  to  do  a  little  "  mission- 
ary work  '  among  the  ratei)ayers,  and  show  them 
that  their  interests  are  best  guarded  liv  employ iu>.,' 
good  teachers  at  good  pay. 

Many  of  the  most  advanced  teachers  in  our  |)ro- 
vince  have  espoused  the  cause  and  are  giving  it  their 
active  support.  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Xova 
Scotia  are  also  organizing,  .\lready  eight  unions 
have  been  formed  in  New  lirunswick,  and  the  idea 
is  spreading  rapidly.  .\t  a  meeting  of  delegates  to 
be  held  in  Monclon,  December  22nd,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  consolidate  these  unions  and  to  take 
such  action  as  will  enable  tlieni  to  do  effective  work 
in  ihc  true  interests  of  education. 


"Friendshi])  is  a  beautiful  and  changeless  thing," 
said  the  chairman  of  the  school  board.  "I  hope  you 
will  all  cultivate  and  practise  true  friendshi])  toward 
one  another,  children,  and  read  the  stories  of  the 
great  friendshi])s  of  .sacred  and  profane  history. 
Take  the  lives  of  David  and  Jonathan,  Damon  and 
Pythias,  and  Scylla  and  Charybdis  for  your  patterns, 
my  young  friends,  and  you  cannot  go  amiss." 


Primary  Arithmetic  —  No.  Ill 

UV     PrINIU-AI.     I'.    (rilKAHV. 

Divrsio.v. 

Put  8  circles  or  squares  on  blackboard,  separated 
into  grou])s  of  2  each.  How  many  groups  are 
there  i'     How    many    2's    in   8?     8-^2=?     8-^4=? 

Kx])lain  -f-,  the  sign  of  division. 

If  I  hat  costs  $2,  what  will  4  cost?  $8.  $2X4 
=$8. 

How   manv   hats  at  $2  each  can    1   buv   for  $8? 

8-^2^=4. 

If   1    i)ay  $8   for  4  hats,   what  can    1   buy    I    for"- 

$8-^4::=$2. 

In   1  (|uart  there  are  2  pints;  how  many  pints  in 

4  quarts?     8  ])ints.      How  many  rpiarts  in  8  jjints^ 

5  pints  ^  2^4  (quarts). 

In  1  yard  there  are  3  feet.  How  many  yards  in 
12  feet  ?  12  feet  -^  3=4  yards  (4  pieces  each  3  ft. 
long  1 . 

In  I  Ijiishel  there  are  4  pecks.  How  many  bu-shels 
111   12  pecks?     12  pecks -H4=3  (bushels). 

2X3=  ^);  2  and  3  are  factors  of  fi. 

2X3X3=18;  2.  3  and  3  are  factors  of  18. 

2X?  =6;  3X?  =6:  3X?  9- 

If  3  is  one  factor  of  6.  what  is  the  other?  If  3 
is  one  factor  of  9,  what  is  the  other? 

What  are  the  factors  of  a  number? 

How  many  5-cent  books  can  I  buy  for  1 5  cents  ? 
15-^3=?  If  I  jjay  15  cents  for  3  note-books,  what 
is  the  ])rice  of  i  ?     15-^3=^5- 

til)  I  had  9  cents  and  bought  oranges  at  3  cents 
each.     How  many  did  I  buy? 

Divisor.  Dividend.  Quotient. 


S  cents. 


9  cents.       |    3  times  3  cents,  or  the 
9  cents.  value  of  3  oranges. 


Remainder  0 

{b)   I  had  1 1  cents  and  bought  oranges  at  3  cents 
each.     How  many  did  I  buy,  and  what  was  over? 

Divisor.  Dividend.  (Juotirnl. 


3  cents. 


1 1  cents. 
9  cents. 


3  (oranges). 


Remainder  2  cents. 
((■)    Divide  II  cents  among  4  toys. 

Divisor.  Dividend.  yuolienl. 

4  j  II  cents.  I  2  cents. 

8  cents. 


Remainder  3  cents. 
Notice    that    the    word    cents    is    written    in    the 
divisors  of  (a)  and  (b),  but  that  the  word  boys   s 
omitted  in  the  divisor  of  (c).     Why? 
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The  method  of  long  division  (as  above)  should 
be  taught  before  that  of  short  division.  When 
the  pupils  can  divide  accurately  and  rapidly  by  t\v^ 
figures,  tl-.ev  should  take  up  the  method  of  short 
division. 

Before  advancing  further  it  would,  perhaps,    be 
well  to  explain  and  have  defined  the  terms  addend, 
sum,  minuend,  subtrahend,  remainder,  multiplicand 
multiplier,  product,  continued  product,  divisor,  divi- 
dend, quotient. 


Overheard  at  a  County  Institute. 

"O  girls!  wasn't  he  inspiration  itself?"  exclaimed 
one  of  a  group  of  teachers.  It  was  during  the  inter- 
mission which  had  followed  a  masterly  address  at 
the  county  institute. 

"Yes,"'  replied  the  teacher  with  the  tired  eyes, 
"but  I  wonder  how  long  his  inspiration  would  last 
him  if  he  were  cooped  up  in  a  dingy  wooden  school- 
hou,se,  miles  from  all  sources  of  entertainment?" 

"I  fancy  he  would  keep  it  even  there,"  suggested 
a  calm-faced  young  woman.  "You  know  'Brave 
spirits  are  a  balsam  to  themselves.'  " 

The  group  faced  her  laughingly.  "Look,  girls !" 
one  exclaimed  merrily.  "Two  years  ago  Katharine 
Johnson  had  nervous  prostration." 

"And  behold  her  now,"  chimed  in  another. 
"Teacher  of  the  hardest  school  in  the  county,  and 
the  very  picture  of  health  and  happiness.  Serene, 
rosy,  and  smiling,  while  I  with  but  sixteen  scholars 
am  a  mere  shadow  of  the  woman  I  was." 

"My  sentiments  too,"  declared  another.  "Give  us 
your  secret  and  we'll  all  save  a  dime  from  our  next 
bottle  of  tonic  and  buy  you  a  box  of  Huylcr's." 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  Miss  Johnson  laughed,  "I've 
been  longing  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experi- 
ence." 

"Then  please  do,"  said  one.  "( )ur  intermission  is 
slipping,  slip])ing  fast  away." 

"The  main  secret  of  my  improved  health,"  declared 
Miss  Johnson,  "is  that  I  study  eight  hours  per  week." 
Groans  of  horror  greeted  the  announcement. 

"You  know  my  school,"  she  continued.  "Bleak, 
lonesome,  no  society,  or  even  libraries,  and  a  lot  of 
big,  rough  boys."  .Vs  there  was  little  or  no  inspira- 
tion to  be  had  from  without  I  liad  to  get  it  from 
within"^shc  hesitated,  but  was  urged  to  continue. 

"Please  don't  think  me  preachy  or  egotistical," 
she  said  with  an  cmbarras.scd  little  laugh:  "If  vou 
knew  how  liard  it  is  to  tell  these  tilings !  T  used  to 
have  an  exaggerated' idea  of  my  res])onsibility.     1 


spent  half  of  my  nights  worrying.  Then  too,  I  per- 
suaded myself  that  I  hated  teaching ;  that  my  enter- 
ing upon  it  was  a  mistake.  I  believed  nature  had 
designed  me  for  a  great  personage,  but  capricious 
fate  had  ruined  my  life.  At  last  I  resolved  miserably 
to  drudge  during  the  rest  of  my  years,  hoping  for  an 
earl}'  grave  and  the  chance  of  beginning  again." 

One   girl    attemiJted   to   make   a   polite   comment, 
but  failed  dismally. 

"That  year  of  nervous  prostration — richly  de 
served — taught  me  something.  I  had  a  ])assion  for 
ancient  history.  In  my  'Castles  in  Spain'  I  was  to 
spend  years  delving  among  the  ruins  in  the  old 
world  :  then  become  the  'foremost  historian  of  the 
age.'  Beautiful  dream,  wasn't  it?" 
The  girls  nodded  assent. 

"Now,  then,  confess,  as  I  have,"  Miss  Johnson 
demanded.  "All  of  you  culprits  who  have  a  dream 
fame  shut  up  in  your  hearts — hands  up !" 
Half  a  dozen  hands  were  raised. 
"That  will  do,"  she  said.  "If  you  want  to  be 
happy,  do  as  I  did.  Get  a  course  on  the  subject — 
whether  it's  art,  literature,  or  electrical  engineering, 
and  study." 

"Might  I  respectfully  ask  the  relation  between 
such  studv  and  good  health  ?"  ventured  the  one  with 
the  black  eyes. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Miss  Johnson.  "When  I  go 
home,  tired,  nervous,  and  discouraged,  instead  of 
dumping  on  the  bed  in  a  miserable  heap  and  crying 
until  mv  brain  is  numb,  I  calmly  go  for  a  walk, 
freshen  up  my  toilet,  eat  my  supper,  and  plunge  into 
work.  For  an  hour  I  climb  the  pyramids  and  ques- 
tion the  mvstic  Sphinx.  My  troubled  mind  grows 
calm  as  I  bathe  in  the  golden  afterglow  of  a  sunset 
by  the  grand  Old  Nile.  Then  all  the  petty  pin  pricks 
of  school  are  dwarfed  to  insignificance,  before  the 
wonders  of  those  dead  ages.  I  emerge,  tired  but 
happy,  and  ready  to  enjoy  eight  hours'  sleep." 

"Very  ideal,"  remarked  the  one  who  was  always 
saving  cutting  things.  "But  I  can  spend  my  time 
better  planning  for  the  moral  development  of  the 
children." 

A  girl  took  up  clubs  in  !\riss  Johnson's  defence. 
"She  does  that  without  planning,"  she  exclaimed 
hotlv.  "She  has  wrought  wonders  in  that  rough  dis- 
trict. The  children  say  it  makes  tliem  good  to  be 
near  lier," 

"iUit  whenever  do  you  plan  the  work  for  all  those 
grades  :'"  queried  tile  fussy  one. 

"I  am  there  at  eight  and  remain  until  five.  Then 
I   have  learned  to  save  time  in  school.      I   used  to 
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siK-nd  hall  an  lunir  UK)kiiig  over  s|)clling  papers. 
Now  1  pronounce  words  to  both  classes.  'First — 
bread.'  'Second — alternate.'  .\  tap  of  the  l)ell 
brinfjs  tiie  cliildren  to  line.  They  |)ass  rapidly  before 
me,  |)resentinjj  papers,  then  go  to  seats  to  learn  mis- 
spelled words,  or  on  line  to  receive  perfect  mark." 

"She  has  an  answer  for  every  arpmnent.  Don't 
try  to  score  a  point  against  her,"  said  the  well- 
dressetl  teacher.  "Farewell,  my  lonesome  hours  of 
weei)ing,  my  embroidery,  my  novels,  and  my  domiii') 
l)Iayin«,'.  I  go  to  learn  the  art  of  making  books. 
rerlia])s — who  knows?  I  mav  be  a  second  tieorge 
Eliot  !" 

"Go  and  do  likewise,  girls,"  said  Miss  Johnson. 
"At  any  rate  yon  will  be  happier  women  and  better 
teachers.  Don't  think  it  will  detract  from  your 
teaching  ability.  .More  can  be  accom])lishcd  by  nine 
intense  hours  of  consecrated  work  than  by  twentv- 
four  hours  of  fussing  and  fretting.  The  children 
demand  your  brightest,  strongest,  most  sympathetic 
self.  It  is  crime  to  give  them  less.  Spend  an  hour 
a  day  with  tlie  study  you  love  and  you  will  find  that, 

'  In  your  licarls  arc  the  birds  and  the  sunshine, 
In  your  thoughts  the  brooklets  flow.' 

"There's  the  bell." — M.  M.  Gardner,  in  Primary 
Education. 


A  Good  Question- 


S|)elling  .should  be  made  as  nnich  as  possible  an 
automatic  act  of  the  hand.  Needless  attention  to 
spelling  while  writing  is  a  waste  of  mental  power. 
The  aim  should  be  to  develop  the  motor  memory  of 
the  hand  so  strongly  that  it  will  ultimately  displace 
both  the  visual  and  the  auditory  memories  as  a  guide 
to  the  muscular  movements.  Spelling  being  largely 
a  mechanical  nniscular  act,  success  in  teaching  it 
dei)en(ls  chietly  on  re])etition  and  drill.  The  abilitv 
to  s[)ell  consists  not  so  much  in  kno'n'ini^  how  a  word 
should  he  spelled  as  in  the  ability  to  zvrite  it  correctly 
with  /////(•  or  no  thought  of  the  spelling. — T.  .U.  Bal- 
liet. 

Thank  (iod  every  morning  when  you  get  up  that 
you  have  something  to  do  that  day  which  nnist  be 
done,  whether  yon  like  it  or  not.  lieing  forced  to 
work,  and  forced  to  do  your  l>est,  will  breed  in  you 
temperance  and  self-control,  diligence  and  strength 
of  will,  cheerfulness  and  content,  and  a  hundretl 
virtues  which  the  idle  never  know. — Charles  Kitigs- 
ley. 

In  the  .school  it.self,  should  be  taught,  to  all  chil- 
dren of  whatever  gift,  grade,  or  age,  the  laws  of 
honor,  the  habit  of  truth,  the  virtue  of  humility,  and 
the  happiness  of  love. — John  Ruslcin. 


The  following,  taken  from  an  exchange,  contains 
some  helpful  suggestions  (jii  the  art  of  (juesticjning : 

".\  (|uestion  is  an  act  ujKjn  the  part  of  one  person 
seeking  to  obtain  an  expression  of  thought  by 
another,  usually  in  words.  .\  (incstion  may  Ix*  put 
to  one's  self,  in  which  case  it  sets  the  mind  to  think- 
ing and  seeking  after  that  which  is  not  known ;  but 
a  ([uestion  jml  to  another  is  a  thought  so  expressed 
that  it  not  only  leads  him  to  seek  and  fin<l,  but  to 
express  what  is  asked  for.  This  leads  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  very  necessary  that  he  who  asks  such  ques- 
tions should  have  very  definitely  in  his  own  mind 
just  the  thing  he  seeks  to  have  given  in  the  answer 
to  his  question.  Not  only  this,  but  the  thought 
should  be  so  expressed  that  it  will  set  the  mind  to 
working  to  find  out  that  which  is  desired.  To  this 
end,  the  (|uestion  should  be  simjile  both  in  thought 
and  exi)ression ;  simple  in  that  it  should  call  for  but 
one  thing  and  the  ex])ression  should  be  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  and  these  such  as  are  easily  under- 
stood. Of  course,  the  question  may  be  made  more 
comprehensive  as  the  ])npil  advances,  but  it  should 
always  be  kept  easily  within  his  reach. 

".\nother  requisite  to  a  good  question  is  that  it 
should  be  definite :  that  is.  there  should  be  no  uncer- 
tainty in  the  mind  in  seeking  for  the  thing  that  is 
wanted.  ( )ften  the  teacher  has  in  mind  what  he 
wants,  but  the  question  is  so  broad  that  a  great  many 
things  may  be  said  besides  the  thing  wanted,  l-'or 
exanii^le.  "What  can  you  say  of  this  subject?"  or 
"What  are  your  ideas  of  what  has  just  been  sa'nl?" 
and  so  on.  In  the  first  example,  many  things  may  be 
said :  and  in  the  second  the  ideas  expressed  may  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  subject  under  consideration  ; 
Init  "What  is  the  form  of  this  object  ?"  "What  is  the 
cause  of  this?"  "What  are  the  relations  of  this  to 
tliat  ?"  etc.,  are  definite  questions,  and  distinctly 
point  out  what  the  pupil  is  to  seek. 

"The  most  objectionable  form  of  the  (piestion  is 
when  it  contains  a  i)art  or  all  of  the  answer,  <ir  when 
it  can  he  answered  by  simply  saying  "yes"  or  "no," 
or  that  can  be  answered  in  a  single  word  or  two. 
Such  a  form  is  not  a  question  in  the  best  .sense  of 
the  term,  or,  at  least,  it  is  of  a  very  low  order.  .\ 
good  f|uestion  calls  forth  the  activity  of  the  ])U|)il  in 
thinking,  and  rerpiires  that  his  answer  be  a  complete 
statement  of  the  thought  he  has  in  mind :  while  the 
other  leaves  him  passive. 

"The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  the  two  pur- 
poses in  (piestioning :  The  one  is  to  find  out  exactly 
wli.'U  the  |)iipil  knows,  and  his  difficulties  in  the  pre- 
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paration  of  what  he  is  to  learn ;  the  other  is  to  lead 
and  assist  him  in  his  efforts  to  discover  and  express 
truth." 


Games. 

The  following  games  can  be  used,  with  a  few 
variations,  in  any  one  of  the  grades,  and  will  be 
found  helpful  to  fill  in  those  five  or  ten  minutes 
before  recess,  or  some  odd  moments  when  a  little 
recreation  seems  desirable. 

A  child  is  chosen,  who  steps  before  the  class,  and 
savs :  "I  am  thinking  of  an  animal."  In  succession 
each  child  in  the  room  suggests  an  animal  and  is 
answered  by  the  first  child  as  the  case  may  demand. 

The  child  who  guesses  the  animal  thought  of  by 
the  leader,  takes  his  place  before  the  class.  He,  in 
turn,  must  think  of  something  belonging  to  another 
class  of  objects.  It  is  often  amusing,  as  well  as  sur- 
prising, to  learn  a  child's  mode  of  generalization. 

Sometimes  the  teacher  must  give  some  assistance 
to  bring  about  a  new  line  of  thought.  Here  are  some 
of  the  things  to  think  about  in  a  Connecting 
Class:  a  bird,  a  flower,  a  tree,  a  m.mber  from  1-20, 
a  number  from  50-70,  a  color,  a  great  man,  a  coin, 
a  day,  a  month,  a  teacher  in  our  school,  a 
girl's  name,  a  boy's  name,  a  letter,  a  sound,  an  occu- 
pation, a  tool,  a  cooking  utensil,  a  song,  a  memory 
gem,  a  city,  a  fruit,  a  vegetable,  etc. 

All  answers  must  be  given  jjromptly,  if  child  is 
not  ready,  he  forfeits  his  chance  at  guessing. 

Second  Grade. — I  am  thinking  of  solid,  form, 
measure,  something  round  like  a  sphere,  shaped  like 
a  cube,  shaped  like  a  hemisphere,  shaped  like  a  cylin- 
der, wild  animal,  wild  flower,  domestic  animal,  even 
number  from  20-40,  odd  number  from  30-50. 

When  played  in  Grade  III  bring  in  geography. 

Think  of  a  river,  a  city,  a  street,  a  public  building, 
man  in  ])ublic  office,  a  i)ark,  any  body  of  water  or 
])ortion  of  land,  etc. 

l'"i)Ui<Tii  Gkadi;. — Country,  ocean,  peninsula,  lake, 
strait,  isthmus,  island,  large  river,  mountain  range, 
a  river,  city,  a  nnfltiple  of  6,  etc. 

Fii-Tii  Gkad:;. — Think  of  a  great  general,  battk', 
year  of  a  great  battle,  state  or  province  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  Pacific  coast,  city  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  etc. 

Another  amusing  as  well  as  instructive  game  is  to 
let  one  child  in  the  room  hum  the  melodv  of  a  song- 
while  the  rest  tell  the  name  of  the  song.  To  train 
the  ear  let  several  children  stejj  into  the  cloak-room, 
choose  a  child  to  hum  a  well-known  song  and  ex])ect 
the  children  in  tlie  cloak-room  to  tell  name  nf  chikl 
as  well  as  name  of  song. — ./</(//>/(•(/  fniin  PiiiiKirx 
Ed  Ileal  iu  11. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Still  another  revolution  in  Santo  Domingo  is 
reported. 

The  several  republics  of  Central  America  have 
concluded  a  treaty  for  compulsory  arbitration  of 
matters  arising  between  them,  which  provides  also 
that  immigrants  shall  not  be  allowed  to  organize 
revolutions  in  neighboring  republics.  This,  it  is 
hoped,  will  assure  the  peace  of  Central  America, 

The  annexation  of  Newfoundland  to  the  United 
States  is  again  talked  of  in  the  United  States.  So, 
for  that  matter,  is  the  annexation  of  Canada,  even 
in  their  senate  chamber;  one  of  the  senators  from 
Maine  having  recently  mentioned  it  in  debate.  If 
Newfoundland  were  lost  to  us,  with  it  would  go  an 
unbroken  strip  of  the  Labrador  coast,  similar  to  the 
iMaska  strip  that  now  shuts  in  our  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories from  the  ocean.  But  it  is  hardly  supposable 
that  the  British  would  cede  the  territory,  even  at 
the  wish  of  the  inhabitants ;  much  less  when  the 
people  of  Newfoundland  prefer  confederation  with 
Canada. 

A  great  work  has  been  done  b}'  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  repairing  the  ravages  of  war  in  the 
Transvaal.  Seven  thousand  persons  have  been  \n\t 
back  on  their  farms  and  furnished  with  the  requis- 
ites for  rebuilding  their  homesteads  and  resuming 
tlieir  agricultural  pursuits ;  they  and  thousands  of 
children  who  are  attending  the  government  schools 
have  been  fed  for  over  twelve  months  :  thirty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  have  been  ploughed ;  and  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  widows  and  orphans  and 
all  who  are  in  distress.  Now  that  the  Boer  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  British  subject,  no  effort  is  spared  to 
make  him  contented  and  happy. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Passamaquoddy 
houndarv,  as  arranged  by  the  convention  of  180.3, 
was  somewhat  similar.  By  its  provisions,  the  boun- 
dary line  was  to  run  through  the  middle  of  the 
channel  between  Deer  Island  on  the  east  and  north, 
and  Moose  Island  (Eastport)  and  Campobello  on 
the  west  and  south,  and  all  the  islands  north  and 
east  of  such  line,  together  with  the  Island  of  Camp- 
obello, were  declared  to  belong  to  New  Brunswick ; 
the  deep  water  channel  between  Deer  Island  and 
Canqiobello  being  taken  as  the  natural  boundary, 
while  the  latter  island  was  added  to  the  liritish 
possessions  solely  on  the  ground  of  occupation, 
riiis  convention  was  not  ratified,  but  the  line  adopt- 
ed in  1817,  though  not  so  described,  was  virtuall) 
the  same.  The  evident  purpose  was  to  give  botli 
nations  access  to  the  inland  waters  by  a  navigable 
channel. 

The  United  .^t;Ues  having  decided  that  it  was  to 
its  interest  to  build  and  control  a  canal  at  the 
isthmus,  through  territory  belonging  to  the  Colom- 
bian Republic,  and  that  no  other  nation  should  be 
alloweil  to  build  it.  and  Colombia  having  delayed 
the  ratification  of  a  canal  treaty  on  the  terms  pro- 
l)osed  by  the  United  .States,  it  seemed  to  the  author- 
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ilics  at  Wasliinfjfton  tliat  it  was  tinii'  lu  go  uii  wiili 
the  project  without  tlic  consent  of  Colombia.  I'res- 
idfiit  R(K)SfVfk  was  about  to  say,  in  his  nicssage  to 
Congress,  tliat  tlie  Unittnl  States  must  forthwitli 
take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  when  sometliiug 
hapjK-ned  at  the  istlmnis.  (  )ii  the  ,^rtl  of  Xovemljer 
some  revohitioiiists  in  the  city  of  I'anama,  witli  the 
siil)se(ineiit  approval  of  the  sohliers  and  the  inhab- 
itants in  general,  formed  a  junta,  or  provisional 
government,  and  declared  I'anama  an  independent 
state.  On  the  ()th,  the  Cnited  States  acknowletlgeil 
the  junta  as  the  ruling  power  in  the  istlmnis,  and 
ordered  its  warships,  which  had  been  sent  there  in 
antici|)ation  of  the  movement,  to  prevent  the  Colom- 
bian goverinnent  lan<ling  forces  to  reestablish  its 
authority.  .\t  this,  Colombia  protested;  but,  before 
the  ])rotest  could  reach  Washington,  the  L'nited 
States  had  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Stale 
of  I'anama.  and  iiad  concluded  with  its  junta  a  iiev,- 
canal  treaty  on  terms  more  favorable  than  those 
refused  by  Colombia.  Jjy  this  treaty,  the  Cnited 
States  is  to  have  perpetual  control  of  a  strip  of  ter- 
ritory through  which  the  canal  will  run,  with  limited 
control  over  the  terminal  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon,  .^iany  newspajjcrs  and  public  men  in  the 
L  nited  States  condenui  the  dismemberment  of 
Colombia,  thougji  llie  majority  suj^port  the  admin- 
istration, tiermany  has  been  the  tirst  of  the  great 
powers  of  lun'ope  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
Panama,  which  involves  its  right  to  grant  conces- 
sions and  to  alienate  its  territory. 

Panama  was  one  of  the  nine  departments  of  the 
Republic  of  the  L'nited  States  of  Colombia.  Its 
area,  comprising -the  Isthmus  of  I'anama,  is  about 
twice  that  vi  Nova  .Scotia;  and  its  ])0])ulation  aljout 
equal  to  that  of  .\ew  IJrunswick.  Its  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  Indians  and  half-castes,  who  have  equal 
political  rights  with  the  few  white  people ;  a  state  of 
affairs  which  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the 
unrest  that  usually  prevails  there,  as  in  all  the 
neighboring  Si)anish  .\merican  States.  Panama,  a 
seaport  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  a  ])(>pulation  of 
30,000,  is  the  chief  town.  an<I  the  oldest  Euroi)ean 
settlement  in  .America. 

Twice  before,  the  State  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
has  had  an  indei)endent  existence  for  a  short  time, 
— once  in  1840,  and  later  beginning  in  i8sC>,  when  it 
ttxjk  advantage  of  a  strange  provision  in  the  federal 
constitution  of  that  date,  granting  to  each  province 
the  right  to  declare  itself  independent.  Tliou.gh 
there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  Colombian 
constitution  since  then,  varying  from  the  loosest 
aggregation  to  the  most  rigid  federal  union,  Pana 
ma,  after  it  rejoined  the  federation,  had  a  greater 
amount  of  home  rule  than  any  of  the  other  jirov- 
inces.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  moun- 
tains and  swami)s  make  its  territory  inaccessil)le 
from  the  mainland  e.\ce])t  by  sea;  and  it  was  also 
due  to  this  fact  that  the  presence  of  Cnited  States 
war  vessels  could  nf)w  keep  the  government  troo])s 
from  coming  to  put  down  tiie  secession  movement. 


Lord  .\lverstone,  the  Ij»rd  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, whose  agreement  with  the  L'nited  States  com- 
missioners settled  the  .\laska  Iwundary  by  a  major- 
its  decision,  seems  to  liave  readied  tlie  concliisicjn 
that  Portlaml  Channel  enters  the  sea  by  two  mouths, 
one  lying  north  of  Kannaglunmt  and  Sitklaii 
Islancls.  the  other  now  known  as  'i'ongas  i'a.ssage. 
between  Sitklan  Island  and  Wales  Island;  and,  since 
the  latter  is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  he  decid- 
e<l  that  the  boundary  should  follow  Tongas  Passage. 


To  this  the  Canadian  members  of  the  tribinial.  Sir 
Louis  Jette  and  Mr.  .\ylesworth.  objected  .so  strong- 
1\  that  they  refu.seti  to  sign  the  award  and  '\n\b- 
lished  theii"  reasons  for  dis.senting.  They  argue 
that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  they 
were  to  interpret,  .\laska  was  Ixnuided  on  the  south 
bv  Portland  Channel,  and  could  not  extend  farther 
south  across  waters  which  are  admitted  to  Ik-  a  part 
of  that  channel  and  include  the  two  islands  awarde<l 
to  the  L'nited  States.  They  even  charge  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  so  deciding,  was  making  a 
concession  to  the  L'nited  States  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  a   decision. 

There  is.  imdonbtedly.  thronghont  Canada,  a  feel- 
ing; that  we  have  need  to  beware  oi  our  aggressive 
neighl)ors  on  the  sontli.  Hostile  legislation,  con- 
tinned  talk  of  the  future  ab.sorption  of  this  Dominion 
into  their  jjolitical  s\  stem,  and  their  successful  insis- 
tence uix)n  territorial  claims  that  .seemed  to  us  to 
mean  an  injury  to  Canada,  with  but  little  corres- 
ponding benefit  to  themselves,  are  the  cause.  This 
feeling  strengthens  the  lm|HTial  I""ederatir>n  move- 
ment, with  the  argiunent  that  the  only  independence 
we  can  hope  to  maintain  is  independence  within  the 
Empire  to  which  we  belong. 
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The  dispatch  of  the  Dominion  steamer  Neptune 
to  stop  poaching  in  the  inland  waters  of  Hudson  Bay 
has  caused  the  New  England  whalers  who  resort 
there  to  make  a  claim  of  equal  privileges  with 
British  subjects  in  the  Hudson  Bay  waters;  a  right 
which  the  United  States  fishermen  now  enjoy  along 
the  coast  of  Labrador.  The  claim  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  at  first  appears ;  for  the  whalers  are  mak- 
ing more  or  less  permanent  settlements  among  the 
islands  north  of  Hudson  Bay,  where  there  are  no 
Canadian  inhabitants  but  the  aborigines,  and  they 
might  at  some  time  think  of  holding  these  islands 
by  possession.  A  mounted  police  post  has  just  been 
established  on  Herschcl  Island,  in  the  .\rctic  Ocean, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  where  also 
whaling  crews  make  frequent  landings. 

With  respect  to  the  value  of  the  two  small  islands, 
Sitklan  and  Kannaghunut,  opinions  differ.  They 
are  now  a  part  of  Alaska,  right  or  wrong;  for  in 
the  matter  of  boundary  lines  it  is  not  true  to  say 
that  nothing  is  finally  settled  until  it  is  settled  right. 
From  Sitklan,  now  the  southern  point  of  Alaska 
territory.  Port  Simpson  lies  southeasterly,  distant 
about  eleven  miles.  But  the  passage  that  gives 
access  to  this  port,  now  so  important  as  the  pro- 
posed terminus  of  the  new  transcontinental  railway, 
is  narrowed  by  Dundas  Island,  (too  far  west  to 
appear  on  the  above  map),  to  a  width  of  si.x  and  a 
half  miles  ;  and  an  armed  force  on  the  two  small 
islands  might  command  this  entrance  and  close  the 
port. 

By  the  boundary  decision,  the  international  boun- 
dary line  is  moved  several  miles  farther  inland  at 
the  head  of  the  Lynn  Canal  than  it  was  under  the 
provisional  agreement.  One  of  the  mounted  police 
posts  on  the  Dalton  trail  must  be  abandoned. 

It  is  felt  in  British  Columbia  that  there  should  be 
an  all-Canadian  route  to  the  Yukon,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  that  province  has  offered  to  help  in  any 
reasonable  plan  for  building  a  railway  to  supply  the 
need.  The  ocean  terminus  of  such  a  railway  would 
probably  be  at  Kitimat,  a  British  Columbia  port  far 
enough  .south  to  keep  clear  of  United  States  ter- 
ritory. 

Fighting  still  continues  in  the  I'hillipiiies.  The 
Jolo  campaign,  just  ended,  in  wliich  the  natives 
suffered  heavily,  is  thought  to  have  been  a  severe 
lesson  to  that  turbulent  race,  and  to  have  checked 
their  efforts  for  home  rule.  They  seem  unable  to 
realize  that  they  are  more  free  under  United  States 
government  than  they  were  under  their  native  rulers. 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  lying  at  the  entrance  of 
the  (iulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  of  much  greater 
importance  to  Canadian  commerce  than  the  two 
small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  Portland  Channel. 
They  are  held  by  the  French  ;  but  I'Yance  does  not 
threaten  our  very  existence  as  a  nation,  as  does  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Lodge, 
one  of  the  Alaska  commissioners,  that  the  United 
States  ac(|niri'  these  islands  l)y  purcliase,  is  alarm- 
ing. 


Canadian  newspapers  now  pass  from  the  office  of 
publication  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Bahamas, 
Barbados,  Bermuda,  British  Honduras,  British 
North  Borneo,  Ceylon,  Cyprus,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  Gambia,  Hong  Kong,  the  Leeward  Islands, 
New  Zealand,  Sarawak,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Trans- 
vaal, Turks  Island  and  Zanzibar  at  the  same  rates 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  apply  to  Canadian 
newspapers  addressed  to  places  in  Canada. 

A  treaty  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia  settles  the 
question  of  the  Acre  Territory  dispute  by  placing 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory  under  the  Brazilian 
government.  lirazil  pays  an  indemnity,  and  cedes 
a  certain  area  to  enable  Bolivia  to  have  direct  com- 
munication with  LTpper  Paraguay. 

New  Zealand  has  a  new  tariff  law  vvhich  gives  a 
preference  to  imports  from  Great  Britain,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  same  preference  will  be  extended 
to  Canadian  trade  and  our  preferential  tariff  extend- 
ed to  New  Zealand.  This  is  another  step  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  Empire. 

The  revolutionists  have  won  in  the  little  West 
Indian  republic  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  a  new  pro- 
visional government  is  established  there.  The 
United  States  minister  has  warned  the  leaders  that 
periodical  revolutions  must  cease,  or  the  sovereignty 
of  Santo  Domingo  will  be  endangered. 

There  are  rumors  that  the  L'nited  States  will 
assume  a  protectorate  over  Santo  Domingo,  in  the 
interest  of  the  world  at  large.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  world  at  large  will  not  object;  and  it  will  make 
little  dift'erence  "if  the  Dominicans  are  inclined  to 
do  so. 

It  is  said  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  forbids  the 
British  acquiring  from  the  French  the  islands  south 
of  Newfoundland.  If  it  was  really  a  British  states- 
man who  invented  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  he  should 
have  invented  a  limit  to  it. 

Italv  is  about  to  conclude  with  I'Yance  a  treaty  of 
arbitration  similar  to  that  between  France  and 
Great  Britain ;  which  latter,  by  the  way,  .the  Presi- 
dent of  France  has  said  we  owe  to  King  Edward. 

Tumut,  a  small  town  on  the  river  of  that  name, 
about  equidistant  from  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  has 
been  selected  as  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

Negotiations  between  Russia  ami  Japan  for  the 
settlement  of  their  differences  respecting  Corca  still 
continue,  with  the  prospect  of  peace. 

The  Welsh  settlers  in  Patagonia  who  applied  to 
our  government  for  aid  to  come  to  Canada  now 
intend  to  settle  in  South  .Africa. 

A  new  customs  regulation  forbids  the  importation 
into  Canada  of  handbills  and  posters  depicting  scenes 
of  crime  or  violence. 

Holland  will  negotiate  treaties  of  arbitration  with 
Germany,  h" ranee,  England,  Belgium  and  other 
countries. 

Lord  Strathcona  ])rcdicts  that  the  population  of 
L'anada  will  be  doubled  in  ten  years. 
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Manual   Training 

The  M;miial  Tiaininpf  Teachers'  Association  of 
.\ova  Sccilia  lias  on  its  nR'nilRTship  roll  all  ilv 
mechanic  science  teachers  in  the  ]>rovince  with  hut 
a  sinfjle  exception.  This  anjj^'nrs  well  for  the  success 
of  any  niovenients  undertaken  hy  the  association.  It 
is  only  three  months  since  the  association  was  ors^an- 
ized. 

At  its  first  nieetiiis,'  it  was  decided  to  establish 
a  circulating  manu.scri])!  majjazine  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  as.sociation.  Several  months  ago  the 
magazine  was  launched  and  has  proved  a  success. 
It  has  already  been  circulated  among  the  Ca])e 
Breton  teachers  anfl  those  of  northern  Nova  Scotia. 
Each  teacher  receiving  the  nuigazine  reads  what 
others  have  written,  adds  an  original  article,  an<I 
sends  it  on  to  the  next  on  the  list.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  magazine  will  circulate  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  twice  a  year. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Dartmouth  Manual 
Training  School  took  place  on  Nov.  5th.  The  vis- 
itors were  many,  including  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Supt. 
of  Education:  Dr.  Tiar])er,  cx-Inspcctor  of  the  High 
.Schools  of  Quebec  Province;  Mr.  T.  I'.  Kidner. 
Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  for  Nova  Scotia : 
Principal  Norman  of  the  Industrial  School,  Halifax  : 
E.  H.  r>lois.  of  the  same  school;  .\.  McKay.  Super- 
visor of  Halifax  City  Schools;  .Supervisor  Miller 
of  Dartmouth  .schools;  C.  R.  Hobcn,  Chairman  Hal- 
ifa.x  Board  of  School  Commissioners;  Graham 
Creighton.  Inspector  of  .Schools  of  Halifa.x  Comity  ; 
C.  L.  Fultz.  Halifax;  members  of  the  Dartmouth 
.School  P.oard.  and  many  prominent  citizens  of  the 
town.  Speeches  were  made  by  several  of  the  gentle- 
men mentioned.  .\  public  meeting  to  be  addressed 
by  prominent  educationists  of  the  ])rovincc.  adver- 
tised for  the  evening,  had  to  be  postponed  on  account 
of  bad  weather.  In  order  to  give  all  a  chance  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  system  the  members  of 
each  class  will  give  an  at  home  to  their  parents  and 
friends.  The  first  was  given  by  the  girls  of  Grades 
\'III  and  IX.  and  attracted  over  seventv  visitors. 

Manual  training  is  now  in  actual  operation  in  the 
following  towns  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  names  of  the 
teachers  are  also  given.  .Several  schools  have 
benches,  and  the  children  are  instructed  by  the 
regular  public  school  teachers.  These  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  list.  .\  perusal  of  the  list  will  show 
how  widelv  manual  training  has  spread  in  the  last 
three  years : 

Pictou,  Charles  I'.ruce  ;  ( ilace  Bay,  N.  L.  Cooke; 
Sydney.  J.  C.  Dawson;  Halifax,  Nelson.  Gardner : 
\armoutli.  Melford  Grant;  Dartmouth.  H.  \V. 
Hewitt;  .Vntigonish,  Mason  Lyons;  Truro,  F.  G. 
Matthews    and    Clifford     Fairn ;    Lunenburg    and 


Bridgewater,  \'.  W.  .Messenger;  Windsor  and  Kent- 
ville,  Charles  1.  .McNab;  North  Sydney  and  Sytlney 
.Mines,  W.  .\.  Robinson;  .New  Glasgow,  Douglas 
PaltersDu;  Wnlfville,  .Mex.  Sutherland;  In<lustrial 
Schcx.l.  Halifax.  !•:.  H.  I'.lois;  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  Halifax.  Leonard  (joucher. 

\nnai>olis    will    start    during   the    month  if     not 
alrea<ly  in  actual  operation. 

H.  \V.  Hicwirr, 
.SVc'v  M.  T.  T.  A.  of  A'.  .V.,  Dartmouth.  N.S. 


.\  I'rench  commission  api)ointed  by  the  govern- 
ment some  years  ago  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
manual  training,  made  a  careful  study  of  it  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  h'rance,  and  rei)ortc«l  to  the 
.Minister  of  lulucation.  that,  in  its  ju<lgment,  if  one- 
half  of  all  the  time  s()ent  by  pu])ils  in  the  elementary 
sch(M)ls  were  given  to  mamial  work,  they  would  not 
only  get  the  tienetit  of  this  maiuial  training,  but  they 
would  accom]jlish  as  much  in  the  regular  school 
studies  in  the  remaining  one-half  of  the  time,  as  they 
now  accomi)lish  during  the  whoU-  ])eriod.  If  manual 
training  is  to  be  introduced  into  our  schfH)Is,  a  place 
must  be  made  for  it  by  the  elimination  of  unjirofit- 
able  work.  It  must  not  be  simply  added  to  what  is 
now  attem])ted. — Report. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

I  hf  city  of  Halifax  will  pay  about  $110,000  to  maintain 
its  public  schools   for  1904. 


I'lu-  .N'ationr.l  Educational  Association  of  the  United 
States  will  meet  in  July  next  at  St.  Louis  clurinR  the 
season  of  tlic  great  Worbl's  Fair. 


I'rcjicssor  \V.  !•'.  P.  Stockley,  now  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic College,  Halifax,  delighted  a  large  audience  in  that 
city  recently  by  a  scholarly  lecture  on  the  English  History 
in   Shakespeare. 


Riv.  C.  W.  Corey,  of  Liverpool,  N.  S.,  has  been  awarded 
the  first  prize  of  $25  in  gold,  oflfered  last  year  by  the  Sun- 
day School  Times,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  best  description 
of  .\  Christmas  Gift  Service. 


The  Rcsligouche  County  Te.ncliers'  Institute  will  meet 
,Tt  Campbellton;  the  Carlcton  County  Institute  at  Wood- 
slock,  and  the  St.  John  County  Institute  at  St.  John — all 
(111  the  17th  and  iSth  of  December. 


It  was  reported  that  the  MacDonald  school  ra  Kingston, 
X.  H.,  would  not  be  ready  lor  occupation  until  next  sum- 
mer, but  the  contractor  asserts  that  be  will  have  the  build- 
ing ready  by  January  next. 


Cornell  University  is  about  to  erect  two  buildings  at  an 
CNpense  of  $250,000  each.  One  is  the  Rockefeller  Hall  of 
['hysics :  the  other  is  the  Goldwin  Smith  Hall  of  Lan- 
guages. The  latter  will  include  a  large  museum  of  rrch- 
.Tology. 
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We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  ven'  interesting  paper  on 
School  Libraries,  read  before  the  Provincial  Teachers' 
Institute  at  Revelstokc.  B.  C.  by  Inspector  David  Wilson, 
whom  many  old  friends  will  remember  as  a  teacher  near 
St.  John  years  ago. 


The  trustees  of  Albert.  Riverside,  Midway,  Beaver  Brook 
and  Chester  school  districts  have  decided  to  open  a  con- 
solidated school.  A  temporary  board  of  trustees  for  the 
consolidated  district  was  appointed.  The  new  building 
will  be  located  between  the  districts  of  Albert  and  River- 
side, and   will  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  $15,000. 


Some  time  ago  Mr.  C.  G.  Lawrence,  teacher  at  Tracey, 
N.  B.,  wrote  to  the  masters  of  schools  in  several  British 
colonies,  asking  that  scholars  in  these  should  correspond 
with  his  pupils.  The  request  was  willingly  complied  with. 
Such  an  interchange  of  letters  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
pupils  in  the  schools,  and  be  another  means  of  drawing  the 
colonies  closer  together. 


Nineteen  lives  lost,  one  lad  made  insane  from  injuries, 
thirty  players  severely  hurt,  and  hundreds  the  victims 
of  minor  accidents,  is  the  record  of  school  and  college 
foot-ball  games  during  the  season  of  1903.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  none  of  the  teams  of  the  first  class  college 
elevens  was  killed  or  disabled,  showing  the  advantage  of 
science  and  training  in  this,  the  roughest  game.  Does  it 
pay? 


Ontario's  educational  system  is  seriously  threatened. 
Throughout  many  of  the  rural  sections  of  the  province  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  teachers,  and  the  department  has  been  com- 
pelled to  admit  students  to  the  normal  schools  who  have 
not  previously  had  one  year's  teaching  experience,  as  re- 
quired by  the  regulations.  Low  salaries  are  said  to  be  the 
primary  and  almost  only  reason  for  the  dearth  of  teachers. 
— The  Educational  Monthly  of  Canada. 


mcr  at  home.  I  am  teaching  as  a  substitute  teacher  for 
$50  a  mouth.  The  .schools  here  are  good.  In  the  normal 
school  the  students  have  professional  work  only,  having 
passed  examination  in  scholarship  before  entering.  They 
spend  the  last  two  months  in  teaching  in  the  model  school, 
which  I  think  is  much  better  than  teaching  only  twice,  as 
in  New  Brunswick.     The  term  is  six  months   long." 


Only  the  walls  remain  standing  of  the  magnificent  stone 
building  of  the  Ottawa  Roman  Catholic  University.  Fire 
broke  out  early  on  the  morning  of  December  2nd,  and  so 
rapidly  did  it  spread  that  tw-o  priests  of  the  teaching  staff 
were  seriously  injured,  and  several  students  hurt  in  leap- 
ing from  the  burning  building.  The  total  loss  is  about 
$500,000,  covered  by  $200,000  insurance.  The  building 
accommodated  .150  student-boarders,  most  of  whom  were 
from  the  United  States.  One  of  the  injured  j.riests  has  sine 
died.  

A  correspondent,  M.  M.  K.,  writing  from  Vancouver. 
B.  C,  under  date  of  November  24th,  says:  "  .\  right  wel- 
come visitor  is  the  Review  to  the  'sunset  doorway  of  the 
west,'  as  it  enables  me  to  keep  in  touch  with  old  friends 
and  educational  matters  in  my  home  province.  I  came 
here  in  .\\)r'\\  from  New  Brunswick.  It  wr.s  a  delightful 
time  of  the  year  for  travel,  and  tliere  was  fine  weather  dur- 
ing the  trip.  The  Rockies  impressed  me  with  then- 
grandeur.  I  have  not  yet  got  over  watching  and  admiring 
the  mountains, — there  is  always  .some  new  beauty  in  ihcin 
We  could  see  snow  on  the  highest  peaks  all  sunuiur.  but 
there  is  much  more  now.     Ihe  grass  is  as  green  as  in  sinn- 


A  novel  scheme  has  been  devised  in  Brussels  Street  Bap- 
tist Sunday-school  to  overcome  tardiness  among  pupils, 
both  old  and  young;  and  though  it  has  been  worked  but 
a  short  time  the  prospects  of  a  clean  punctuality  report  are 
brightening  each  week.  Prior  to  the  ringing  of  the  super- 
intendent's bell,  which  calls  the  whole  school  to  order,  a 
conspicuous  placard  is  placed  on  the  reading  desk,  upon 
which  are  the  words:  "I  Am  Early"  in  large,  black  let- 
ters. As  soon  as  the  bell  is  rung,  the  placard  is  turned 
around,  to  read,  "  I  Am  Late,"  so  that  every  person  arriv- 
ing after  the  tardy  sign  is  hung  out  is  confronted  with  the 
gentle  accusation,  and  some  are  seen  to  slink  up  to  their 
places  and  slip  into  a  chair  as  if  much  mortified. — St.  John 
Globe. 

The  Educational  Society  of  Western  Kings  County,  N. 
S.,  held  an  adjourned  meeting  at  Waterville  on  Monday 
evening,  November  31st,  President  Osborne  in  the  chair. 
.Mr.  F.  M.  Chute  gave  a  practical  lesson  on  arithmetic; 
Principal  J.  Willis  Margeson,  of  Berwick,  spoke  on  the 
relations  between  the  school  and  home;  Mr.  B.  H.  Lee 
reviewed  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi.  Mr.  F.  Huntington 
praised  the  moral  work  done  by  the  schools,  and  denied 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  school  to  give  religious  train- 
ing. Rev.  Mr.  Hawley  favored  having  women  on  school 
boards,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Chute  deplored  the  low  rate  of  pay 
to  teachers,  saying  that  a  man  with  barely  intelligence 
enough  to  dig  was  as  well  paid  as  a  Grade  D  teacher. — 
Condensed  from   Berwick  Register. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

Se.\    Murmurs   and   Woodl.^nd   Songs.       By   Mrs.    S.   E. 

Sherwood  Faulkner,   Hammond,   N.  B.     Cloth.     Pages 

III.     Toronto:  Wm.  Briggs,   1903. 
This   is  a   pretty   little   volume   of  verse.     Many    of    the 
poems  have  real  merit,  and  are  written  in  a  simple,  natural 
style  which  appeals  to  the  reader. 


Engi-.^nu's    Story:    .\    History    for    Pulilic    Schools.        By 
Eva   March  Tappan,  Ph.  D.,  and  John   C.  Said,   M.  A. 
Cloth.        Pages    ,^95.       Geo.    N.    Morang   &   Company. 
Toronto. 
"  England's    Story,"    by   Eva   March   Tappan,    was   pub- 
lished in  1901,  and  reviewed  in  these  columns  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.     Revision  and  additions  of  about  twenty - 
five  pages  bring  the   work  down  to  the  present  year,  and 
must  of  the  later  history  of  the  country  has  been  re-writ- 
ten, making  it   more  a  history  of  the   British  Empire  than 
of    [•"ngland.      The   book   is   most    interestingly   written,   and 
the   changes   .'iliove   referred   to   ha\'o   added   greatly   to   its 
value. 
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The  Modern  Age.  By  I'liilip  Van  Ni-.s  .\lycr?.,  aiiilicir 
of  a  History  of  Grccci-,  Koiik-,  etc.  Clotli.  I'ajjfs 
650.  Ciiim  &  Company,  Boston. 
This  book  appears  as  a  somewhat  comprehensive  re- 
visitHi  of  the  autlior's  "  .\lc<li;eval  and  .Modern  History." 
llie  book  is  written  in  a  lucid  style,  and  in  that  impartial 
spirit  so  characteristic  of  the  author  whose  works  are  now- 
well  known  to  teachers  and  students.  His  masterly 
summing  up  of  conditions  that  exist  in  the  world  t(i-<lay 
— the  expansion  of  the  world-powers.  Great  Britain.  L'nitcd 
States,  Germany,  Russia,  France,  the  awakening  of  Japan, 
the  contact  of  the  Orient  and  Occident,  the  growing  pre- 
dominance of  the  .\nglo-Saxon  race,  colonial  expansion, 
the  labor  problem — is  an  evidence  of  the  writer's  keenness 
of   vision  and   historic   instinct. 


Long  fellow's  Ev.\ngei.i.se.       Willi   introduction   and   notes 
by    H.    B.    Cotterill.     Cloth.     Pages   9^.     Macmillan   & 
Company,  London. 
The    introduction    contains    the    life    of    Longfellow,    re- 
marks on  Evangeline,  and  a  history  of  the  .\cadians. 


Chaucer's  The  Knight's    r.\LE.     Edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by   .A.lfred   W.    Pollard.     Cloth.     Pages    162. 
Macmillan  &  Company,   London. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Chaucer's  stories  is  here 

given  in  the  original  spelling,  but  with  a  full  glossary  for 

the  reader. 


The    History  of    Medi.xev.sl   Educ.\tion.     By    Samuel   G. 

Williams,   Ph.  D.     Cloth.     Pages  I95-     C.  W.   Bardeen, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
This  book  contains  the  series  of  lectures  given  by  Prof. 
Williams,  of  Cornell  University,  and  is  a  distinct  addition 
to  educational  literature. 


The  Ship  of  St.\te.  By  Those  at  the  Helm.  Cloth. 
Pages  264.  Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
.\  book  consisting  of  twelve  important  and  timely  essays, 
beginning  with  one  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  on  the  Presi- 
dency, and  ending  with  The  .American  Post  Office,  by 
Ex-postmaster-General  W.  L.  Wilson. 


Primer  of  Engi.i.sh   Litek.vtike.     By  .M)by  Willis  Howes. 

Cloth.      Illustrated.      Pages    vi+190.     D.    C.    Heath    & 

Co.,  Boston. 
This   is   an  attractive   little   v(.Iume,   containing   in    plain 
direct  language  the  chief  facts  of  English  literary  history, 
with  twelve  full-page  portraits,  and  a  literary  map  of  Eng- 
land, a  unique  feature. 


The   New    York    Common    School   System.     By   Andrew 
S.    Draper.        Cloth.        Pages    107.        C.    W.    Bardeen. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.' 
This  is  a  presentation  in  book   form  of  an  address  giv- 
ing the  history  of  education  in  the  State  of  Kew  York. 


A   French   Re.xder.     By   Fred.  D.   Aldrich  and   Irving   I.. 

Foster.     Cloth.     304  pages.     Ginn  &  Coinpany,  Boston. 

The   selections   are   interesting   to  the   student,   carefully 

graded,  and  contain  a  large  amount  of  easy  matter  taken 

from  French  folklore. 


The    PsYciioi.iKiv    of    Chii.i>    OEVEUirMF.sr.       By    Irving 

King,   with   an   introduction  by  John   Dewey.     280  pp. 

Cloth.      I'he    University    of    Chicago     Press,   Qiicago, 

Illinois. 

The  author  front  a  new  point  of  view,  that  is,  how  and 

under  what   circumstances  the  mental  processes  arise  and 

what  they  mean  to  the  child,  sketches  the  prtxrcss  of  mental 

growth  in  children,  with  special  reference  to  their  dcvclop- 

nienl   during  the  schiwl  years. 


.Xnimai.   El)iic.\TioN.     By  John   B.   Watson.     122  pp.,   with 
three  plates.     Cloth.     The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
This    book    offers    an     interesting    contribution   to    our 

knowledge  of  the  inental  life  of  animals. 

Geocr.\phic  Influences  in  .\merican  History.    By  Albert 


Perry  Brigham,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Colgate  Uni- 
versity. Cloth.  366  pages.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
In  this  new  book  Professor  Brigham  has  presented  vivid- 
ly and  clearly  those  physiographic  features  of  the  United 
States  which  have  been  important  in  the  unfolding  of 
industrial  and  national  life.  The  arrangement  is  mainly 
geographical.  .Among  the  themes  receiving  special  treat- 
ment are :  The  Eastern  Gateway  of  the  United  States,  the 
.Appalachian  Barrier,  the  Great  Lakes  and  Commerce,  the 
Civil  War,  and  Mines  and  Mountain  Life.  Two  excellent 
features  of  the  book  are  its  abundant  illustrations  and  the 
easy  natural  style  in  which  it  is  written. 


Zoology.  Descriptive  .\nd  PR.xcricAL.    By  Buel  P.  Colton, 
Professor  of  Science,  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
.Author  of  the  Colton  Series  of  Physiologies.       Cloth. 
Fully    illustrated.       606   pages.       $1.50.       Also    bound 
separately.  Part  One,  385  pages,  $1.00.     Part  Two,  221 
pages,   60  cents. 
The  agreeable  impression  that  the  large,  clear  type  and 
illustrations  make  on  first  opening  the  book  is  heightened 
by  the  careful  methodical  treatment  everywhere  observ.ible 
tnroughout    its    pages.     The    descriptions    are    clear,    based 
OP  the  study  of  types    and  representatives  of  groups,  and 
well  fitted  to  arouse  interest  in  the  subject.     The  practical 
part    contains    directions    for    field,     home     or    laboratory 
study,  and  for  the  dissection  of  a  number  of  typical  com- 
mon animals.     It  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  study 
of  animal  life. 


Macaulay's  Life  of  John.son.  By  Albert  Perry  Walker. 
Cloth.  Pages  92.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  features  of  this  book  are  its  concise  and  well-printed 
pages,  its  introduction,  which  contains  an  outline  of  Mac- 
aulay's  life,  with  contemporary  matter,  and  notes  which 
arc  not  too  many,  but  discriminating  and  helpful. 


Misic  Reader.     By  James  M.  Mcl-iughlin,  Geo.  A.  Veazie 

and    W.    W.   Gilchrist.     Cloth.       Pages    122.    Ginn   & 

Co.,  Boston. 

This  New  First  Music  Reader  of  the  Educational  Music 

Course  is  the  first  reader  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 

pupil,   and   presents   material    for   two  years'   music   study. 

rhe  book  contains  ninety  new  songs  and  sixty  new  poems. 

fully  tested  by  critics  and  actual  use  in  the  class-room. 
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NEW  WALL  MAPS. 

THE  COPP,  CLARK  CO. 


LATEST  AND   MOST  UP-TO-DATE 


NEW  WALL  MAPS. 

THE  COPP,  CLARK  CO. 


NEW    EDITION. 

MAP  OF  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

Some  of  the  New  Features : 

New  Drawing  of  tlie  just  completed  survey  of  Uiigava. 
New  topograpliical  features  of  Yukon  and  British  Columbia. 
New  Coast  Line  in  South  Bafitin  Land. 
New  Boundary  Line  between  Yukon  and  Mackenzie. 
And  a  general  revision  of  the  topography. 

Compiled  from  the  latest  Government  Surveys.  Sfze  84x6° 
inches.  Shows  territory  extending  from  the  40th  to  the  S3rd  degree 
of  North  Latitude.  Drawn  on  a  scale  of  50  miles  to  the  inch.  Price. 
$6  00. 

NEW    EDITION. 

MAP  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

Special  attention  given  to  New  Ontario.  Map  shows  New  Lis 
keard,  Haileybury,  etc.  Si/e  74x54  Specially  adapted  for  educa 
tiona!  purposes.    .Scale  15,  miles  to  inch.     Price,  $6.00. 


NEW  MAP  PROVINCE  OF  MANITOBA 

and  Territories  of  Saskatchewan  and  Assiniboia. 
Size  90x53  inches.       Scale  9  miles  to  inch.       Price,   $6.00. 


HERITORIOUS     HAPS 

THE  ROYAL  SERIES  OF  MAPS. 

Issued    by  Edw.^rd   St.\nford.  Geographer   to   the   King. 


Tlie  World  Mercator 

Eastern    Hemisphere 

Western  Hemisphere 

Kurope 

British  Isles 

Asia 


Holy  Land 

Africa 

North  America 

South  America 

United  States 

Britisli  Possessions 


Australasia 

L'niform   in  size.  50X5K  inches.     Price.  $4  00  each.     Mounted 
on  heavy  cotton  with  varnished  fanc\  rollers. 


THE  WORLD  IN  HEMISPHERES. 

Si/e  ico\  116  inches.     Price.  $800. 


THE 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Compiled  bv  G    R.  H.\hkin.  C  M  (;  .  LL.f).,  and  J    G.  B.arthoi. 

OMEW,  F.R  G  S.    Size  45x71  inches.     .Mounted   on    heavy 

cotton  with  varnished  rollers.    Price,  $4.00. 


THE  COPP,  CLARK  CO.,  Ltd.,  Publishers, TORONTO. 


Sievers'  Old  English  Gr.^mm.\r.     Revi.sed  edition.     Trans- 
lated  and  edited  by  Albert   S.   Cook,  Yale   University, 
Cloth.     422  pages.     Ginn  &  Coinpany,  Boston. 
The  edition  of  this  standard  grammar,  the  basis  of  which 

is  the  language  of  the  older  prose  writings,  is  indispensable 

to  the   student  of  early   English. 

(iEor.R.M'Hv    MANf.\L.     By   Alexis    E.    F'rye.     Card.     Pages 
78.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
.\    capital   little   manual    for   teachers,    containing    many 
valuable  hints   for  terxhing  geography. 

ManU-Al   of    I^RACTiCAL   MATHEMATICS.     By   Frank   Castle, 

Royal    College   of    Science,    South   Kensington.     Cloth. 

Pages  541.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

'I"he  author,  in  a  compact  volume  of  practical   examples 

and    exercises,    based    upon    his    experience    as    a    teacher, 

brings  within  the  reach  of  students  what  is  most  useful  in 

an  advanced  course  of  mathematics. 

Hi'.viAN  Physiology,  for  schools.  By  John  1.  Jegi,  M.S., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Psychology  in  State  Nor- 
mal School.  .Milwaukee.  Lloth.  I'"ully  illustrr.tcd. 
Pages  34,?.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Toronto :  George  N.  Morang  &  Company 
The  various  topics  of  physiology,  personal   hygiene  and 

public  health,  are  presented   in  a  clear  and  natural   order. 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the  cell  are  taught  from  the 

first,  and  when  a  good   foundation  in  physiology  has  been 


assured,  the  central  thouglit  of  the  book— personal  hygiene 
and  public  health — is  taken  up  and  treated  in  a  clear  and 
progressive  manner,  and  in  language  as  simple  as  the  sub- 
ject will  allow. 

Elementary   Plane  Geometry.     By   ,\lfred   Baker,   M.  A., 
F.  R.  S.  C,    Professor   of    Mathematics,     Toronto   Uni- 
versity. Cloth.     146   pages.     Ginn   &   Company,  Boston. 
\V.  J.  Gage  &  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
This  is  a  geometry  for  beginners.     The  author  approaches 
the   subject   from  the  inductive   side,   and  the  pupil   is  led 
from   the  first  to  make  accurate  measurements,  and  to  do 
and  find  out   for  himself  what  is  arbitrarily  laid  down  in 
most    text-books.     Tlie    book    is    an    excellent    aid     lo     the 
teacher  in  adapting  the  subject  to  imm?.turc  minds. 

Tennv.son's  Poems.     iMlited  by  Henry  Yan  Dyke,   Murray 
Professor    of    English    Literature    in     Princeton   Uni- 
versity.    Cloth.     Pages   cxxii+490.     Ginn  &   Company, 
Boston. 
This    is    a   beautiful    and    ctmvenient    volume,    presenting 
the   best   of     I'ennyson's   poems,    selected   by   one    who   has 
made  a  close  study  of  England's  greatest  poet  of  the  nine- 
teenth   century.        The    selections     admirably     demonstrate 
Dr.    \';  u  Dyke's   keen   sense   of  literary   values.     The  book 
includes    an    introduction,    giving   a    sketch    of     Tennyson's 
relation   to  his  times,  an   account  of  the  poet's   life,  a  de- 
scription   of   the    way   in    which   he   worked,   and   finally   a 
summary   of  the   leading  characterictics  of  his  poetry. 
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If  you  arc  a   total   abstainer  this  comiiany  will 
offer  you  atl\  anta;,'(s  which   no  other   man   can 
fji^t  anil  which  no  other  company  can  offer.     W'c 
know  that  we  can  show  you  how  to  make  money 
out  of  your  abstinence. 

Send  us  a  card  stating  your  age  next  birthday 
and  we  will  send  you  some  information  which 
we  are  sure  will   interest  you 

The  ManafaetuFers'  Life  Insaranee  Company,  Toronto. 

Business  In  Horce,  over  $30,000,000. 

The  E    R.  MACHUM  CO..  Ltd.,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

M.in:(k'"T>  (or  Mariiitne  FrovJnccB, 
AGErsiTS  WANTED. 

Kecommend 

The    young    men    in    your 
schtjol  who  show  ability  f<ir 
business    to    send    for   ouj- 
Calendar.     The  majority  c4 
firms    employing    our    stit- 
dents prefer \-oung men  froiti 
the  country— if  temperate, 
industrious  and  honest. 

KflULBRCH  &  SCHURMAN, 

C'HARTERKO  ACOOL'IfTAKTK. 

Maritime  Business  College, 

HALIFAX,   N.  S. 

MAPS,  GLOBES 
AND  SCHOOL 
VSUPPLIES.-V* 


Our  New  Catalogue  may  be   had  for   the 
~  Asking.   


We  now   have    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 
HOWARD  VINCENT  — 

MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

^'ciid  for   small  (;»c  biiuilt.*   n-prtiduction   nl    •.am*-. 

KINDERGARTEN    MATERIAL  aJs.'"^-: 

THE  STEINBERCER,  HENDRY  CO., 

37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST.      -       -      TORONTO,  ONT. 


The  llu.ii  Sciumi.  Cuuk.m.i.m.  I'nr  high  schuul.s,  acaclciiiK-s, 
musical  associations  and  the  home  circle.  By  Charlss 
Edward  Whiling,  formerly  teacher  of  music  i"  the 
Boston  Public  Schools.  Boards.  Pages  272.  1).  C. 
I  leath  &  Ciimpauy,  Boston. 
The  hook  contains  drill  exercises,  part  songs,  eight  fine 

antliems.   hynui   tunes   and   patriotic    song.s, — all    the   music 

being  of  a   high   order  and   valn;.ble   for  schools,   sc;cielies 

and  the  home  circle. 

The  Coro.na  So.vg  Book.  .-X  choice  collection  of  choruses 
designed  for  the  use  of  high  schools,  grammar  schools, 
academies  and  seminaries.  Selected,  compiled,  and 
arranged  by  William  C.  Huff,  Director  of  .Music  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Yonkers,  .\.  V.  Quarto.  Cloth. 
.l6j  pages,  (iinn  &  Company.  Boston. 
It  is  convenient  in  size,  attractive  in  .'ppearance  and  C(  u 
tent,  and   uith   a  choice  selection  of  songs. 


DECEMBER  MAGAZINE.S. 

The  Dicinilur  .  lllaitlic  has  a  fine  series  of  papers  on 
current  themes.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  continues  his  delight- 
ful  and    instructive    reminiscences   with   a   chapter    of    his 


own  experiences  in  liditing.  giving  many  inside  <iew>  of 
English  journalism  and  lively  anecdotes  of  English  literati. 
There  are  also  stories,  reviews  and  poems,  making  up  an; 
excellent  number.  ..  .The  Canadiun  Magazine  is  a  tine  num-. 
ber,  especially  in  its  illustrations  and  stories  appropriate, 
to  tne  Cliristmas  season.  I" wo  historical  articles,  fully' 
illustrated,  are  given — A  Typical  Canailian  City  (Toronto),', 
by  Norman  Patterson,  and  Dr.  ifannay's  twelfth  instal- 
ment of   the   War  of    1812,   completing  the   series The 

Christmas  Delineator  contains  ^40  pages,  and  is  a  beauti- 
ful number.  In  addition  to  exquisite  color  work,  clever 
fiction  and  strikingly  illustrated  articles,  the  number  in- 
cludes a  display  of  charming  winter  fashions,  and  for  the 
children  there  are  entertaining  games  and  stories,  and  for 
the  housewife  many  practical  suggestions  in  cookery  and 
other  departments  of  the  home,  for  the  Christmas  season. 
.....\lr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  proposals  figure  so  largely  in 
current  news  and  discussion  thr.l  many  nnist  be  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  him- 
self just  what  they  are  and  by  what  arguments  they  are 
supported.  This  opportunity  they  will  have  in  The  Liz-ing, 
Jjie  for  December  12th,  which  is  to  re-prinl  wilhoul 
abridgment  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Glasgow  spei-ch.  as  revised 
by  him   for  publication. 
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EHHERSON'S  JOURNAL 


A  series  of  contributions  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest drawn  from  tliellitliertounpublistied 
private  journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
■  nd  edited  by  his  son. 


The  First  Serial  for  1904  will  be 


THE  COMMON   LOT 


By  Robert  Herrick 

ITS  scene  is  laid  in  Chicago.     It  is  the  strong- 
est and  best  sustained  imaginative  work  of 
this  notable  writer.     It  begins  in  January, 


Colonel  T.  W.  HiaQINSON 


WHOSE  Cheerful  Yesterdays  were  among 
the  most  readable  reminiscent  papers 
ever  printed,  has  written  for  the  .Atlantic  six 
new  articles  in  the  tame  vein  under  the  title 
Fart  of  a  Man's  Life. 


MODERN  ADVERTISINC 


NOVEL  discussions,  bv  experts,  of  seTeral 
phasesof  contemporary  advertising.  Ihe 
first  paper.  The  Psychology  of  Advertising,  is 
bv  Professor  W.  D.  Scott,  It  will  be  followed 
by  Tlie  Abuses  of  Public  Advertising,  bv 
Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  BUSINESS 


A  group  of  trenchant  jmjuiries  into  the  right 
and  wrong  of  present  business  methods, 
Thetirst  article, Is  Commercialism  in  Disgrace? 
has  been  written  by  John  Graham  Brooks, 


SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 


/;;  order  to  introduce  the  Atlantie  Monthly 
to  ncii'  readers,  the  publishers  offer  three  issues, 
as  a  special  trial  subscription,  Jor  sg  cents. 
Upon  receipt  of  $4.00  they  luill  mail  the  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December  numbers,  and 
the  magazine  forthe  entire  year  oj  iqo4,  to  nciv 
subscribers. 

HOUGHTON,    niFFLIN    &    CO  , 
4  Park  St.,  Boston. 


St.  John  Co. Teachers' Institute' 

TO   BE   HELD    IN    TllK 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  St.  John,  N.B. 
DEC.   17   AND    18,    1903, 

PROGR.\MME, 

TnuR.SD.^Y,  December  17th, 

10  00  a  m.  — Music  by  High  School  Orchestra. 

OrBani?ation  and  Report  ol  Com  mil  tee 

11  00  a.m.— .Address:  "The  Ideal   in    Education," 

by  \Vm.  Crocket,  .M  X.,  LL.D  ,  Prin- 
cipal of  Provincial  Normal  School, 
Fredericton,  N,  B 

Solo,    by    Miss    Edith   Comben.      Ad- 
dress:   "The  Truant,    and   what   Pro- 
duces   Him    and    How   to    Deal   with 
Hira,"  bv  Frank  Owens,  .^.B.,  Princi- 
pal St.  Patrick's  School,  St, John.  N.B 
Discussion;  Opened  by  W.M  McLean, 
M  A.,  and  Mr  McDiafmid. 
-Address:    "Manual    Work    and    Wri- 
ting,"   by    Miss    Edna   W,    Gilmour 
Discussion:  Opened   by  A,  L.  Dyke- 
man,  and  Jos.  Harrington, 
Frid.w,  December  iSth. 
q.oo  a,m, -Solo:  bv  Miss  Alicia  McCaron.     Elec- 
tion   of    Officers    and    Miscellaneous 
Business, 
lo.oo  a.m  —Informal  Talk  on  "Physical  Culture," 
by  Miss  Florence  Rogers,  (iraduate  of 
Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  Boston, 
Mass      Discussion:  Opened  bv  Dr  H. 
S  Bridges,  and  Mr   W    H    Parlee, 
11.00  a, m.  — Instruction    and    Book    Study— Oiien 

Discussion. 
2,oop.m— High  School  Orchestra  Address: 
"School  Management,"  by  H.  S 
Bridges,  MA.,  Ph.D,  Discussion: 
Opened  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Coll,  and  Mr. 
W.  A,  Nelson. 

M,  D,  BROWN,  President. 
JEAN  ROWAN,  Secretary. 


2.00  p.m.- 


3.00  p.m. 


lA  Gift  Worth  (iivinC 
^Jft-esentWorihllflyiii^ 

^s"  Thp  b«t  holiday  gifts  are  uneful  gifts,  and  one  of      i\ 
}    thomoBt  useful  is  the  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of    ^ 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONAKY 

of  English,  Biography,  Geography,  Fiction,  Etc. 

Useful.    Reliable,    Attractive.     Lasting. 

The  New  Edition  contains  25,000  New  Words 
New  Gazetteer  of  the  World 
New  Eioeraphica)  Dictionary 

23«0  Pages.  500O  Illuitrations.  Rich  Bindings. 

WHY  NOT  Gi"E  SOME  ONE  THIS 
USEFUL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT? 
"A  Test  In  Pronunciation," 


FREE- 

ant 

IHiut rated  pampnlet  aUo  free. 

&  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  PubllBhers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Infltructive    and    entertairinjf    for   tlie   whole   family, 
pnlet  aUo  1 


C.  H.  R. 


The 


HE  initial  letters  of  "Canadian 
History  Readings,"  a  volume  con- 
tain in^  supplementary  readings 
on  the  most  important  events  in 
the  history  of  Canada  — 350  pages, 
bright  stories,  important  facts,  re- 
lating especially  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  early  episodes 
in  the  history  of  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

Price  $1.00.     To  all  subscribers  of  the  Review,  75  cents,  postage 
paid.     This  book  interests  children.     Send  to 

Educational  Review,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT.  N.  B. 
Official  Notices. 


I,    School  Yxab  1908-4 — Number  of  Teacbinq  Days, 

The  number  of  Teaching  Days  tor  School  Yaar  is  as  follows  : 
Ordinary  Districts  216;  Districts  having  eight  weeks  summer  vacation 
209;  St,  Jolin  City  205. 

The  Firat  Term  enda  on  Friday,  Decemljer  18th,  190:),  and  the  Second 
Term  lieglus  on  Monday,  January  4lh,  and  ends  on  June  30th,  lilOl.  The 
Second  Term  has  125  Teaching  Days  in  all  Districts  except  the  City  of 
St.  John  where  the  nunitier  of  Teaching  Days  for  the  Term  is  124. 

II.    Departhentxl  Kxaminations. 

The  several  Departmental  Kxaminations  will  be  held  as  in  former 
years  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Regulations  .'11,  32,  45  and  46, 

Tha  subjei'ta  for  the  l/»aTing  Kxaminations  shall  consist  of  English 
Languugf,  Knglish  Literature,  History  und  Oeography,  Arithmetic  and 
booK-keephig,  Algebra,  (leometry.  Botany  and  Agriculture,  with  any 
two  of  the  following  :  Fhvsics.  Chemistry,  IMiysiology,  Latin,  Greek, 
French— iNine  papers  in  all). 

All  candidates  for  Matriculation  shall  take  the  folW>wing  subjects  : 
Latin,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  (ieometry,  History  and  Geography, 
Engliab  Language,  Engllsli  f>iteratiire.  Chemistry  :  hIko,  either  (ireek  or 
French  and  Natural  History, 


All  cindidates  for  the  .Matriculation  and  Leavinc  Examinations  must 
send  in  their  applications  to  the  Inspector  within  whose  inspectorate 
they  propose  to  be  examined,  not  later  than  the  a4th  day  of  May.  A  fee 
of  two  dollars  must  accompany  each  application.  Forms  of  applica- 
tion may  be  obtainsd  from  the  inspectors  or  from  the  Education  OfBce. 

The  English  Literature  Subjects  for  the  Matriculation  and  Leaving 
Examinations  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  First-Class  Candidates  at  the 
Closing  Examinations,  viz  :  Tennyson's  PrincKs  and  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet. 

High  School  Enthance  Examination  Medals, 

His  Honour  tlie  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased  to  offer  Thirteen 
Silver  iHedals  to  be  competed  for  by  the  pupils  of  the  Eighth  Grade  at 
the  Hieh  School  Entrance  Examinations  in  June  next,  and  thereafter 
annuallv  during  his  term  of  office. 

The  examinations  will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Regulation  Hi  at  the  several  (Iraiumar  Schools  and  at  such  of  the  Superior 
Schools  as  shall  luako  application  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  not  later 
than  the  First  day  of  June. 

One  medal  will  he  compi'twl  for  by  the  pupils  of  each  County,  except 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  competition  Madawaska  and  Victoria  will 
be  reclioned  as  one  County,  and  Sunbury   and  (Jueens  as  one  County. 

The  medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  pupil  making  the  highest  aggregate 
marks  in  each  case,  provide  1  that  no  candidate  falling  below  the  Second 
Division  shall  be  enii  led  to  a  Medal.  The  papers  of  the  candidates 
awarded  the  hignest  marks  bv  the  lonal  examiners  shall  be  submitted 
for  a  final  examination  to  special  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  whose  decision  stiull  determine  the  award. 

J.  R.  INCH, 
Chief  Supt.  of  Education, 

IMucatiou  Office,  Frederictou,  Dec.  7th,  1903. 
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Always   Read  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  puhlisheil  about  ike  lOth  of 
everii  month.  If  mit  rcceivcJ  mthin  a  week  after  that  date,  write  to  th 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  i»  tent  regularly  to  irubtcriben  until  notification  is 
received  to    discontinue  and  all  arrearaget  paid. 

When  you  change  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  at 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  will  save  time  and  correspondence 

The  number  on  your  address  telU  to  what  whole  number  0/  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription   is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
ED  UCA  TIONA  L    REVIEW, 

.S-(.  John,  N.  B. 


The  nfrcctings  that  have  been  e.xtended  to  the 
Review  at  the  present  season  have  been  very 
]>ka.saiit.  W'e  wish  our  iiian\  readers  a  happy  and 
|)nJS]>erous  year,  and  tliat  recognition  of  their  labors 
that  should  be  e.xtended  for  work  earnestly  and 
faithfullN  performed. 

It  is  a  canon  of  good  teaching  that  example 
counts  for  very  much.  How  much  will  be  gained 
in  the  end  if  a  teacher  takes  the  time  to  put  her  very 
best  written  work  on  the  blackboard?  Her  pupils 
will  he  more  jileased  to  imitate  her  best  work. 
Do  teachers  think  of  this  when  they  are  preparing 
work  for  the  board? 


So.ME  interesting  aimouncenients  of  summer 
schools  for  this  year  will  Ix;  found  on  another  ()agc. 
This  is  the  time  for  teachers  to  procure  a  calendar, 
form  tlieir  plans,  decide  what  course  they  will  pur- 
sue, and  shape  their  reading  during  the  winter  for 
that  cour.se.  This  pre|»aralion  will  enable  them  to 
reap  greater  advantage  from  a  course  at  a  good  sum- 
mer school  than  thev  otherwise  would. 


.\  FEW  days  ago  a  fire  broke  out  in  one  of  the 
large  schools  of  Toronto.  In  less  than  fi\e  min- 
'utes  the  children  were  all  safe  in  the  street,  such 
was  the  perfection  of  the  fire-drill  in  the  school. 
If  there' is  any  way  to  avoid  a  panic  and  the 
destruction  of  human  life  like  that  in  the  Chicago 
theatre  horror,  it  is  instilling  in  children  every- 
where the  habit  of  prompt  obedience  and  being 
ready  for  anv  emergency. 


The  January  nmnber  of  Acadiciisis.  I).  Russell 
Jack,  editor,  opens  with  a  suggested  progranune 
for  the  ter-centenary  of  Cham|)lain's  discovery  of 
the  St.  John  river,  and  the  action  that  has  luen 
already  undertaken  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  'liruns- 
wick  looking  towards  a  suitable  celebration  of  the 
event.  Acadicusis  enters  upon  its  fourth  volume 
with  this  number,  and  our  best  wishes  are  extended 
to  it  for  a  year  of  increased  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness. 


^^ARKLAXD.  or  Nova  Scotia,  is  the  title  of  Mr.  R. 
R.  Mcl-eod's  latest  book.  It  is  a  hand.soniely  bound 
volume  of  over  600  pages,  containing  a  history  of 
-Nova  Scotia,  its  resources  and  chief  natural  features, 
all  charmingly  woven  together  in  that  pleasant  and 
readable  style  so  characteristic  of  the  author.  It  is 
illustrated  by  many  appropriate  sketches  of  scenery 
and  places.  It  will  interest  teachers  to  know  that 
this  book  is  recommended  for  su|)plementary  read- 
ing in  the  schools  of  N'ova  .^cotia.  It  can  be  pro- 
cured from  the  publisher,  Mr.  W.  V.  Brown, 
r.erwick,  N.  S.,  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.50 
upwards,  according  to  the  style  of  binding. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 
Teachers'  Org-anization 


The  teachers  of  New  Brunswick  have  organized 
themselves  into  an  association,  the  objects  of  which 
are  stated  on  another  page.  The  convention  held  in 
Moncti>n  was  a  business-like  one ;  very  little  oratory 
was  indulged  in,  and  the  members  earnestly  and 
quietly  proceeded  with  the  business  in  hand.  Their 
<-laims  are  leasonable,  and  they  should  have  the 
sympathy  of  all  right-minded  and  thinking  people  in 
their  demands  for  recognition  and  improvement  in 
salaries.  This  recognition  can  in  large  measure 
be  obtained  by  the  legislature  and  leading  men 
throughout  the  province  acting  in  harmony  with  the 
body  of  teachers.  Their  claims  are  so  patent  to 
every  one  that  teachers  themselves  should  not  be 
expected  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  discussion.  They 
have  taken  the  initiative  after  bearing  patiently  for 
years  a  state  of  things  that  they  could  no  longer 
bear  and  maintain  their  self-respect,  and  it  remains 
for  the  public  to  extend  to  th^^m  the  encourage-, 
ment  and  support  they  so  well  deserve. 


It  is  for  the  best  interests  of  this  country  as  it  is 
of  others  to  have  a  progressive  system  of  education 
efifectively  and  wisely  administered.  It  is  impossible 
to  administer  it  effectively  without  proper  rewards 
which  would  tempt  and  retain  in  the  service  teachers 
■of  the  right  quality,  properly  trained  and  equipped 
for  the  work,  and  paid  a  sufficient  wage  to  enable 
them  to  live  with  some  comfort,  meet  the  needs  of 
their  position  in  society,  and  make  some  provision 
for  emergencies  and  old  age. 

What  does  it  mean  to  have  the  present  low  salaries 
of  teachers  continue?  It  means  a  poorer  and  more 
superficial  quality  of  teaching.  Many  of  our  best 
teachers  have  left  or  are  leaving  the  service  for 
other  countries  or  other  vocations  where  there  is 
more  assurance  of  a  living  competence.  Those  who 
are  taking  their  places  are  not  preparing  themselves 
for  teaching  as  a  life  work,  because  they  have  no 
encouragement  to  do  so.  If  salary  is  the  measure  of 
appreciation  that  people  bestow  on  teachers  the 
l)cople  will  finally  receive  just  what  the\-  are  willing 
to  pay  for — a  meagre  service.  This  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  contemplate  for  those  who  would  like  to 
see  our  country  keep  up  the  good  reputation  it  has 
already  won  for  its  schools  and  scholars,  nor  is  it  .i 
pleasant  prospect  for  those  teachers  who  have  given 
some  of  the  best  years  of  their  life  to  qualifying 
themselves  for  teaching,  and  who  are  not  now  in  a 
position  to  seek  other  positions  or  other  homes. 


of  the  lowest  class.  This  is  as  modest  a  recompense 
as  the  most  illiterate  and  untrained  wage-earner 
receives.  The  male  teacher  of  the  highest  class  may 
o-et  a  little  over  a  dollar  a  day,  which  is  not  nnich 
more  than  a  fourth  of  what  a  stone-mason  gets.  W  e 
forbear  to  comment  further  on  these  figures.  There 
is  hope  that  a  better  state  of  things  is  setting  in.  In 
nearly  every  state  of  the  Union  and  nearly  every 
])rovince  of  Canada  public  sentiment  is  setting 
strongh-  in  favor  of  higher  salaries  for  teachers. 
Intelligent  men  and  the  press  are  everywhere  favor- 
ing this  as  an  act  of  simple  justice.  More  than  this, 
thev  regard  the  low  wages  of  teachers  as  a  serious 
menace  to  the  efficiency  of  education  and  conse- 
i|uentl\-  to  the  welfare  uf  the  country. 


in  the  L'nited  States  the  average  wealth  per  head 
in  the  year  1800  is  said  to  have  scarcely  exceeded 
$100;  in  1900  it  was  estimated  at  $1,200  per  head 
for  men,  women  and  children,  workers  and  idlers. 
It  is  probably  much  under  the  figure  to  estimate  that 
the  average'  wealth  per  head  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  has  doubled  in  the  past  twenty-five 
\ears.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  ask  that  teachers  who 
have  been  so  great  factors  in  this  material  increase 
should  share  in  the  prosperity  and  general  advance 
in  the  wealth  of  the  country?  But  their  salaries 
have  not  increased.  Nay,  more,  teachers  are  now 
poorer  financial!}-  than  were  the  teachers  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  for  the  cost  of  living  is  much 
greater.  And  during  this  period  the  wages  of  all 
other  classes  of  workers  have  increased !  "Are  not 
teachers  mean-spirited  if  they  submit  longer  to  this 
state  of  things?"  said  an  earnest  teacher  in  our  hear- 
ing the  other  day. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  some  communities  are 
pa\ing  as  much  now  for  education  as  they  can 
afford.  That  may  be  true  of  some  sparsely  settled 
country  districts,  but  it  is  not  true  of  cities,  towns 
and  the  great  majority  of  country  districts.  Where 
it  is  true  the  remedy  is  in  consolidation  oi  weak  dis- 
tricts. Parish  instead  of  district  boards  of  school 
trustees  would  help  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
things. 


The  minimum  salaries  which  the  members  of  the 
•new-  association  propose,  to  accept  are  very  moderate. 
It  is  not  nnich  over  fifty  cents  a  day  for  a  teacher 


The  association  deserves  success.  It  should  have 
the  sympath}-  and  active  support  of  every  teacher 
in  the  province.  The  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia, 
where  a  union  exists  already,  may  give  encourage- 
ment and  support  by  a  more  active  organization 
along  the  same  lines.  Those  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement.  Teach- 
ers will  best  show  that  they  deserve  the  active  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  community,  by  keeping 
in  view  all  the  objects  of  the  association,  especially 
"to  exalt  the  character  and  efficiency  of  teachers," 
and  "to  improve  the  condition  of  teachers  and 
school."  Steadily  working  with  such  objects  they 
will  win  supp'ort  and  success. 
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Owls. 
Bv  R.  R.  MtLKou. 


As  I  liavc  iK-torc,  in  another  paper,  remarked, 
birds  have  descended  from  reptiles.  The  evidence 
is  entirely  convincinsj  fmni  fossil  remains,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  tcstinic>n\  to  he  gathered  from  the 
embryology  and  structure  of  birds. 

Two  specimens  of  feathered  reptiles  have  been 
discovered  in  Bavarian  ([uarries.  If  it  seems  desir- 
able in  a  future  paper.  I  will  tell  the  story  of  the 
evolution  of  the  bird. 

We  are  ahsolutely  certain  tliat  tlie  lirsl  birds  were 
predaceous;  they  were  not  "cooing  doves"  nor  tune- 
ful thrushes,  hut  toothed  and  clawed  for  fierce  fray 
with  Hying  reptiles,  furnished  with  bat-like  wings, 
with  whom  they  disputed  the  douiinicin  of  the  air  in 
the  Cretaceous  times,  millions  of  years  behind  us. 
Hawks  and  eagles  are  but  modified  descentlants  of 
those  ancient  marauders ;  so  too,  is  a  humming  bird, 
but  he  is  a  side  branch  that  could  only  be  evolved 
when  there  were  flowers  stored  with  nectar,  and 
that  was  a  long  stretch  of  more  than  a  million  years 
from  the  date  of  the  I'.avariau  archeopteryx. 

Owls  are  i.  .specially  modified  group  of  day-hunt- 
ing hawks,  and  as  such,  are  of  later  appearance  than 
other  birds  of  prey.  When  most  other  creatures 
are  locked  in  the  embrace  of  sleep,  and  all  are  left 
in  darkness,  that  is  the  time  to  get  meat,  provided 


there  are  eyes  that  can  still  see,  ami  ears  keenly  alert 
to  the  slightest  noise.  While  the  rule  is  that  night 
is  the  time  for  sleep,  still  there  are  many  specus 
that  are  out  for  food  in  preference  to  the  daylight, 
allhough  they  are  not  in  search  of  |)rey.  .Such  are 
hares,  fiying  s<|uirrels.  wild  mice,  moles,  moths, 
lions,  tigers,  leopards  and  other  flesh-eating  quad- 
rupeds that  have  ac(|uired  a  vision  and  hearing  that 
enables  them  to  succcssfulK  hunt  the  sleeping  cleer 
and  other  animals. 

(  )wls  are  the  feathered  equivalents  of  these  blcjod- 
ihirsty  beasts.  They  are  an  organic  resjxjnse  to  the 
opi)ortunity  that  night  offers  to  obtain  food.  "How 
shall  I  be  filled?"  is  the  question  asked  by  every 
living  thing.  Wherever  there  is  a  chance  for  .i 
mouth  to  get  a  morsel,  there  is  the  hungry  applicant 
with  teeth,  bill  and  snout,  and  hundreds  of  other 
contrivances  to  secure  the  coveted  jjortion.  In  the 
soil,  and  on  the  soil :  in  the  water,  and  on  the  water, 
and  in  the  air.  <  )n  ]K)or  creatures  and  in  them  are 
parasites,  and 

■  Big  rtcas  have  little  llcas  upon  their  hacks  tci  hile  'em. 
And  these  again  have  ntlicr  tie;.'*,  and  so  on  tid  iiifiiiilum. 

In  the  very  long  ago.  .some  birds  of  prey  found  it 
advantageous  to  be  out  late  in  the  "drape  of  the 
day,  '  as  Walt  Whitiuan  has  it.  They  were  pro- 
vided with  eyes  slightly  better  for  night  work  than 
their  fellows. 

(  )rgaiiic  i)eculiarities  ])ass  bv  the  action  of  laws  of 
inheritatice  to  the  offspring:  habits  are  also  inherit- 
ed. In  the  strenuous  and  ceaseless  struggle  for 
food,  the  feathered  night  prowlers  were  set  apart  as 
a  highlv  specialized  group.  ada[)ted  in  every  way  for 
the  ])rosecutit)n  of  their  business  in  life.  Eyes,  ears, 
claws,  plumage  and  bills,  have  bceil  modified  for 
nocturnal  use.  They  pounce  u|)on  sleeping  hinls. 
and  feeding  hares,  on  mice  and  frogs.  .No  member 
of  this  suborder  is  clothed  in  brilliant  ])lumage.  and 
the  colors  of  the  se.xes  are  alike.  ".Ml  llie  reil,  and 
blue,  and  green,  and  yellow,  and  bronze  feathers 
have  been  secured  for  protective  puriM*Kes  to  mimic 
surroundings,  or  have  resulted  from  the  females 
selecting  for  mates,  the  most  highly  colored  suitors. 
.\t  night,  a  bright  plumage  would  be  dark,  and 
could  therefore  serve  no  U-tter  pur^iose  than  brown 
or  black."  <  )wls  choose  their  partners  at  a  time  of 
day  when  pretty  color-schemes  would  not  be  likely 
to  catch  the  eyes  of  these  females  in  search  nf  i 
mate,  and  therefore  scxtial  selection  could  i>lay  no 
part  in  this  group  of  birds. 

We  have,  as  rather  rare  natives,  two  s|xcies  of 
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owls  that  are  not  strictly  nocturnal.  Both  of  them  ■ 
are  to  be  seen  in  pursuit  of  prey  in  broad  daylight. 
The  one  is  the  Snowy  owl,  the  other  the  Hawk  owl ; 
the  former  is  a  native  of  the  far  north,  but  occa- 
sionally appears  in  winter  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  United  States  ;  the 
latter  breeds  over  the  whole  of  Eastern  Canada,  but 
is  far  from  common,  as  owls  go. 

Both  of  them  are  probably  later  departures  from 
the  typical  owls;  whether  they  are  or  not,  is  worth 
thinking  about.  I  could  give  good  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  my  view. 

This  group  of  birds  is  hated  by  all  the  feathered 
tribe;  they  are  mobbed  wherever  discovered  in  the 
daylight. 

'■  Not  a  bird  of  the  forest  e'er  mates  witli  him. 
All  mock  him  outright  by  day; 
But  at  night,  when  the  woods  grow  still  and  dim, 
The  boldest  will  shrink  away.'' 

They  have  not  met  with  a  favorable  reception  from 
mankind.  Literature  abounds  with  uncomplimentary 
references  to  them.  The  old  Bible  prophets 
pounced  upon  them  as  fit  company  for  satyrs  and 
dragons.  "Their  house  shall  be  full  of  doleful 
creatures,  and  owls  shall  dwell  there;  and  satyrs 
shall  dance  there,  the  owl  and  the  raven  shall 
dwell  in  it,  and  it  shall  be  an  habitation  for 
dragons  and  a  court  for  the  owls." 

Both  their  looks  and  their  voices  have  been  against 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  their  nightly  frays  on  weaker 
creatures.  Screeches,  and  dismal  hoots  uttered 
mostly  in  the  darkness,  were  calculated  to  impress 
ignorant  and  superstitious  people  with  a  dread  and 
fear.  Into  the  hell-broth  of  the  witches'  cauldron  on 
Forres  Heath,  went  "Owlet's  wing  with  lizard's  leg 
and  blind  worm's  sting"  along  with  other  bedeviled 
tid-bits  calculated  to  make  the  "gruel  thick  and 
slab."  Indeed,  Shakespeare  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
about  the  general  reputation  of  these  birds : 

"Out  on  ye  owls,  nothing  but  songs  of  death," 
exclaims  Richard  the  Third.  When  King  Duncan 
was  about  to  be  nnirdered  in  the  Castle  of  Macbeth: 
"It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked ;  a  fatal  bellman,  which 
gives  the  sternest  good  night." 

That  Shakes]5eare  did  not  share  the  popular  dis- 
like for  owls,  may  be  learned  from  these  lines : 

When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  he  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl: 

Tu—  Whoo, 
'In-whiil     Tii-whiMi.   ,i   merry   note, 

While  giiasy  Jack  dolh  keep  the  pipl. 

The  owl   group  is   represented  in  the   Maritime 


Provinces  by  nine  species.  Of  these  the  most  coni- 
mon  are  the  Great  Horned  owl  {Bubo  Virginianus) , 
and  the  Barred  owl  {Syrniion  nebulosum).  The 
former  is  about  two  feet  in  length,  has  ear-tufts  and 
yellow  eyes ;  the  latter  is  considerably  smaller,  light- 
er plumage  barred  with  light  and  dark,  has  no  ear- 
tufts,  and  the  eyes  are  dark.  The  Great  Snowy 
owl  (Nyctea  scaiidiaca)  is  as  large  as  Bubo; 
plumage  either  white,  or  white  barred  with  dark 
brown,  no  ear-tufts. 

Great  Gray  owl  {Strix  cincrea)  is  very  rare, 
large  as  Bubo,  no  ear-tufts,  and  yellow  eyes. 
Screech  owl  [Mcgascops  Asia),  a  small  copy  of 
Bubo,  ten  inches  in  length.  Long-eared  owl  {Asia 
IVilsonianus),  rare,  fourteen  inches  in  length,  long 
ear-tufts,  eyes  yellow ;  above,  blackish  mottled  with 
whitish ;  below,  brown  and  gray.  Short-eared  owl 
{Asio  accipitrinus)  rare,  color  much  like  W'ilson- 
ianus,  a  little  larger,  smaller  ear-tufts.  In  the 
long-eared  owl  the  first  primary  is  emarginate,  that 
is  to  say,  the  feathered  portion  of  web  of  the  outside 
wing-quill  is  abruptly  narrowed  on  the  inner  edge 
near  the  outer  end.  In  the  short-eared,  the  first 
and  second  primaries  are  emarginate. 

American  Hawk  owl  (Suniia  ulula)  rare,  very 
much  resembles  a  hawk;  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
tail  very  long,  color  grey  and  white.  Acadian  owl, 
or  Saw-whet,  {Nyctala  Acadica)  seven  inches  in 
length,  strong,  nOt  very  rare.  This  bird  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  species ;  closely  resembling 
it,  but  some  four  inches  longer  is  Richardson's  owd, 
{Nyctala  Ricliardsoni),  a  rare  bird. 

Perhaps  this  list  with  brief  descriptions  may  be 
useful  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  birds,  but  are 
not  provided  with  books. 


A  man  or  woman  in  public  or  private  life,  who 
ever  works  only  for  the  sake  of  the  reward  that 
comes  for  the  work  will  in  the  long  run  do  poor 
work  always.  I  do  not  care  where  the  work  is,  the 
man  or  woman  who  does  work  worth  doing  is  the 
man  or  woman  who  lives,  breathes,  and  sleeps  that 
work ;  with  whom  it  is  ever  present  in  his  or  her 
soul ;  whose  ambition  is  to  do  it  w^ell  and  feel  reward- 
ed by  the  thought  of  having  done  it  well.  That  man. 
that  woman,  puts  the  whole  country  under  an  obli- 
gation.— Scl. 


A  correspondent  writes :  "You  have  published  a 
good  December  number.  The  Nativity  picture  is 
partictilarly  well  done,  and  I  congratulate  your 
])rinters  on  the  result  as  well  as  the  editcir  on  his 
selection." 

.\nother  adds:  "1  llidught  the  Christmas  luimber 
excellent." 
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DRAWING     No.  III. 


F.  G.  Matthews,    Tkl'ro  Manual    I'rainini;  Scikxjl. 

NoTB  — To  avoid  repetition,  references  will  frequently  be  made  to  hu 
ures  aiipearint;  in  preceding  numbers.  It  will  be  well,  therefore, 
readers  who  wish  to  follow  these  articles  to  keep  back  number-  U\  th.-m. 


Attention  has  already  Ix'cn  drawn  to  tlic  clian^vs 
in  the  apparent  breadtiis  of  rectangles  when  placed 
either  perpendicular  or  horizontal.  The  only  occa- 
sion on  which  this  change  is  not  seen  is  when  the 
plane  is  parallel  to  the  tracing  plane,  or  in  other 
words,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight.  This 
change,  or  to  give  it  its  prt)])er  term,  toreshortening. 
should  now  be  studied  a  little  closer.  Referring 
again  to  Fig.  i  and  J,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  win- 
dows on  the  right  and  left  appear  to  get  narrower 
towards  the  further  end  of  tiie  court,  and  that  this 
narrowing  is  gradual.  To  show  this  more  effectual- 
ly, take  a  strip  of  pai)er  and  mark  it  off  into  equal 
divisions,  numbering  them  i,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  I'lace  this 
strip  on  a  table  at  various  angles  behind  the  tracing 
plane,  and  after  making  the  tracing  of  it,  note  care- 


fully the  results.  (.Fig.  13).  In  the  accompanying 
figure  the  space  between  2  and  3  appears  about  half 
of  that  between  i  and  2.  while  that  between  3  and  4 
is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  same,  and  so  on, 
the  effect  being  more  noticeable  when  more  jK)int<s 
still  are  taken.  Good  concrete  examples  may  be 
found  in  the  rows  of  street  lamps,  or  the  sleepers  on 
a  railway  track. 

Now  to  return  to  the  tlrawing  of  the  door.     W'.- 
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frtjin  the  eye  in  a  line  witii  tiie  lop  eilgc  of  the  upjjcr 
panels.  Imagine  this  line  coiitiiuied  to  the  front 
edge  of  the  <l<K)r,  and  after  noting  the  apparent  dis- 
tance from  b,  mark  it  on  the  drawing  (e.  Fig.  14). 
In  a  similar  manner  mark  i>fl  c  f  g  and  /i.  From 
each  of  tliese  jKunts  draw  lines  to  meet  on  the  eye 
level  at  the  same  spot  as  ti  J  and  b  c  producetl.  With 
the  pencil  held  liorizontally,  tiiis  lime  in  line  with  the 
lower  etlge  of  the  upper  panels  (Ix-cause  it  is  so 
nearly  horizontal),  ntjte  the  ai){)areut  jxjsitions  of 
/  j  h  and  /,  and  mark  them  off  on  the  drawing.  Ver- 
tical lines  through  these  points  will  c<jni|)lete  the  out- 
lines of  the  panels. 

3. — The  Cuitii. 
The  drawing  of  a  cube  will  1k'  a  fairly  easy  matter 
after  the  difficuUies  of  the  vertical  anrl  horizontal 


planes  have  been  overcome.  Fig.  15  shows  three 
planes  at  different  levels.  This  forms  a  .si)]cndid 
e.xercise,  and  at  the  same  time  shows  how  a  cul)e  may 
he  represented.  If  /'  be  the  top  of  the  cube  and  c  the 
bottom,  vertical  lines  joining  tlie  corner  will  rei)re- 
sent  the  edges  of  the  ])eri)endicular  sides.  While  the 
horizontal  sides  run  to  meet  on  the  eye  level.  If  the 
top  of  the  cube  be  on  a  level  witii  the  eye  of  the 
observer  the  four  edges  of  the  horizontal  -surface 
will  ai)i)ear  as  one  straight  line,  as  at  d  in  the  figure. 

, tU-klill 


left  this  in  oullin 


will  now    i)roceed  to  put  in      ) 


The  student  should  now  endeavor  to  make  drawings 
of  a  cube  in  various  positipns.  The  first  and  easiest 
is  as  l-"ig.  16.  The  front  face  is  ])ractically  a  Mjuarc. 
:ind  the  top  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  horizontal 
plane  with  one  edge  facing  the  olxservcr.  \  more 
difficult  view  is  shown  in  l-'ig-  ij-  To  draw  this, 
lace  a  vertical  line  <i  .■  in  suitable  position  on  the 


the  panels.    Hold  the  pencil  at  a  convenient  distance      paper.    .\t  a  draw  a  d  an.l  a  b  exactly  as  wiien  draw- 
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iiig  the  horizontal  plane  in  Fig.  7,  producing  them  to 
meet  on  the  eye  level.  From  e  draw  lines  to  the 
same  points  on  the  eye  level.  Find  points  d  and  b  as 
in  Fig.  8.  Verticals  from  </  and  /;  will  give  /;  and  '', 
while  lines  from  d  and  b  to  the  points  on  the  eye 
level  will  give  the  back  edges  meeting  in  c. 
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Engclish  Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 


The  square  prism  is  drawn  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cube,  but  the  student  will  notice  increased  dif 
ficulty  in  getting  the  proportions  of  the  width  an.l 
length,  the  tendency  being  invariably  to  get  the 
length  too  great  for  the  width.  This  can  only  be 
overcome  by  the  persistent  studying  of  the  effects  of 
foreshortening.  At  this  stage  common  objects  made 
up  of  right  lines  should  be  substituted  for  the  cube 
and  square  prism  such  as  a  brick,  a  box  closed,  a  box 


open   with  the  lid  vertical    (sloping  planes  will  be 
dealt  with  later),  a  plain  table  such  as  Fig.  18,  etc. 

When  the  i)rinciplcs  of  \anishing  and  foreshorten- 
ing have  been  mastered,  the  chief  difficulty  will  be  in 
judging  the  distance  of  the  eye  level  above  the  object, 
esjjeciallv  is  this  so  wlu-n  the  drawing  is  of  such  a 
size  that  the  vanishing  lines  which  meet  on  the  eye 
level  do  not  meet  on  the  pai)er.  To  obviate  the  first 
difficulty  it  would  be  well  to  i)lace  the  object  to  be 
drawn  in  front  of  a  blank  wall,  on  which  a  mark 
may  be  placed  to  represent  the  eye  level,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  this  mark  and  the  object  can  easily 
be  compared  with  the  size  of  the  object.  In  the  sec- 
ond case  it  is  a  good  i)lau  to  first  draw  the  ol)ject 
small  in  the  corner  of  the  i)a])er,  ])lacing  in  all  the 
v;iuishiug  lines,  thus  getting  a  better  idea  of  the  look 
of  the  object  when  drawn. 


IntelligeiU  disagreement  is  morally  and  substan- 
tially lualthx.  Watch  tin-  man  who  always  tries  to 
agree  with  you.  lie  may  be  an  incai>able,  if  nothing 
worse. 


Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

No  doubt  many  a  teacher  wonders  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  interest  young  people  in  this  poem,  and  whv 
it  should  be  chosen  to  be  read  in  the  lower  grades. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  notes  to  say  that  this  is 
"one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  of  the  English 
language,"  but  can  the  average  child  who  has  to 
read  it  recognize  the  beauty? 

In  the  introduction  to  that  excellent  collection  of 
poetry  for  children,  "Golden  Numbers,"  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin  answers  these  doubts  in  this  way : 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not  for  a  long  time  see  the  beaiuy 
of  certain  famous  reflective  poems  like  Gray's  Elegy,  but 
we  must  include  a  few  of  such  things  whether  they  appeal 
to  you  very  strongly  or  not,  merely  because  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  have  an  acquaintance,  if  not  a  friendship, 
with  lines  that  the  world  by  common  consent  has  ag- 
reed to  call  immortal.  They  show  you,  without  your 
being  conscious  of  it,  show  you  by  their  lines,  '  all  gold 
and  seven  times  refined,'  how  beautiful  the  English  lan- 
guage can  be  when  it  is  used  by  a  master  of  style.  Young 
people  do  not  think  or  talk  very  much  about  style,  but  they 
come  under  its  spell  unconsciously  and  respond  to  its 
influence  quickly  enough.  To  give  a  sort  of  definition ; 
style  is  a  way  of  saying  or  writing  a  thing  so  that  people 
are  compelled  to  listen.  Wlicn  you  grow  sensitive  to 
beauty  of  language,  you  become,  m  some  small  degree  at 
least,  capable  of  using  it  yourself.  You  could  not,  for 
instance,  read  daily  these  '  boney-tongued '  poets  without 
gathering  a  little  sweetness  for  your  own  unruly  member." 
There  are  no  strange  or  very  remarkable  thoughts 
in  this  poem.  Rather,  the  ideas  are  such  as  would 
come  to  any  thoughtful  person  when  his  mind  was 
engaged  with  the  same  subject.  It  is  because  the 
thoughts  are  familiar  to  us  all,  but  expressed  in  such 
jierfcction  as  can  otily  be  attained  by  a  great  poet 
that  the  Elct^y  is  one  of  the  best  known  poems  in  our 
langitage.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  it,  "The  'Chttrchyard' 
abounds  with  images  which  fitid  a  mirror  in  every 
mind,  and  with  setUimenls  to  which  every  bosom 
returns  an  echo." 

It!  the  class  of  poetry  to  which  the  poem  belongs, 
are  the  famous  In  Mciiioriaiii  of  Tennyson,  Milton's 
Lycidas.  Matthew  Arnold's  Thyrsis.  The  attentioti 
of  the  children  should  be  drawn  to  such  specimens 
as  they  are  likely  to  know,  such  as  Cowper's  Loss  of 
the  Royal  George  and  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
They  can  note  the  difference  in  subject,  i.e.,  whether 
one  person,  or  a  number  of  persons  is  celebrated,  and 
in  tone,  i.e..  whether  it  is  that  of  ])ersonal  grief,  or. 
as   ill   the   lilegy,  of   sober  meditation.      The  poein 
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should  also  be  compared,  both  as  to  subject  and  lone, 
with  Addison's  ll'rstiiiiiislcr  .Ihbey. 

Ciray  is  buried  in  the  cliiirchyard  at  Stoke  I'ogis, 
near  Slongii.  alxmt  iweiiiy  miles  west  of  London, 
and  this  s|K)t  is  general!)  accepted  as  the  "church - 
vard"  of  the  lih'gy.  There  is  nothing  in  the  poem 
to  fix  the  description  to  any  particular  place. 

The  first  three  verses  give  us  the  scene  and  time 
of  (lav.  Is  there  anything  to  suggest  the  time  of 
year?  (  i8th  century  jwiets  are  not  as  definite  and 
accurate  in  describing  nature  as  more  modern  writ- 
ers are).  How  nuich  of  this  description  would  apply 
to  any  churchyard  you  have  ever  seen  ?  Xote  how 
the  thought  ])asses  on  from  the  scene  to  those  who 
slec])  there,  and  how  the  following  verses  (5  and  6; 
hang  on  that  word  "sleeiJ."  Listen  to  the  re])etition 
in  lines  20  and  21. 

Are  such  s.niple.  obscure  pei>|ilc  worth  tliiiking 
and  writing  alM)ut?  Ves,  the  poet  answers,  because 
here,  by  their  graves,  we  think  how  the  hour  of 
death  comes  to  all,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
alike,  and  lunv  little  difference  is  made  then  by  fame 
and  honor  nud  (lattery.  And  perhaps,  the  thought 
goes  on.  some  of  the-  IniniliK'  people  Ijuried  here 
lacked  f)nlv  op])ortunit\  to  be  wise,  and  great  and 
famous.  I'.iU.  they  were  also  protected  from  great 
temptations,  and  now  that  tJuir  (piiet  life  is  over, 
they  lie  here,  their  graves  protected,  showing  that 
thev  are  cared  for  and  remembered.  I'Voni  tlieir 
memorials  oiliers  may  learn  to  die.  for  death  is  hard 
to  meet,  and  we  crave  help  and  sympathy  and 
remembrance.  Then  the  poet  S|)caks  to  himself,  and 
tells  \vliat  will  be  said  of  him  after  he  is  dead,  if 
anvone  who.  like  himself,  is  "mindful  of  the  tmhon- 
ored  dead"  shall  incpiire  about  him.  Follows  the 
imagined  account  of  his  life  an<l  death  given  l)\ 
.some  grav  haired  jn^asaut.  and  the  epitaph  that  will 
mark  his  grave. 

I  have  given  this  skeleton  of  the  poem  because  I 
remember  how  very  hazy  were  my  own  ideas  of  it 
long  after  1  was  familiar  with  the  words,  and  I  think 
most  young  readers  fail  to  gras|)  the  se(|Ueiice  of 
thought,  and  the  comiections,  c.s;..  the  force  of  the 
first  word  in  the  line 

"  For  will).  1(1  ilmiili  tnrjictfulness  a  prey.  " 
Hut  with  judicious  help,  adapted  to  the  pupil's  stage 
of  advancement,  each  one  ought  to  be  able  to  name 
the  leading  thoughts  of  the  /T/r.ify.  tell  which  verse 
contains  each  one.  and  how  manv  groups  of  verses 
there  are. 

Lfow   does  the  e])il;i])li  eoui])arc   willi   those  des- 
cribed bv  .\ddison  ? 


NoTlCS   ON     l'.\RTlCri..\K    I'llKASKS    AND   WORDS. 
V'crsc  I.     />ur»iMg=dc|>arlinK. 
Verse  2,   1.  2.     Is  air  siiliji-ct   nr  object? 
1.   I  J.     Iicigit—T<:a\m. 
I.   i(>.     Wiii/i'=milcariic<l,  luiiiilili'. 

1.  22.  I'ly  licr  i-.i-iiiiig  cart:  What  docs  this  mean? 
.Make  ii  definile. 

I.  .10.  Wliai  does  homely  mean  here?  What  do  you 
nxan  when  yon  use  it  ? 

I-  ^^■  I  lie  I'oasl  uf  bcruldry.  Ilerahlry,  the  kiio»le<lKe 
of  ihe  different  coats  of  anus  «hich  helonged  to  tho-ie  who 
ha(!  done,  or  whose  ancestor's  had  done,  hrave  deed*. 
Hence,  Ifimst  of  herald ry^pr'.dc  of  long  descent. 

1  3$.  Some  editors  read  awails.  making  ''1'  hu-iitithle 
hour  suhject   instead  of  ohjcct. 

l-i.  .17-40.     Compare   Irving's   Westminster  Abbey,  par.  .1. 

1.  41.     Storied    urn.        An     nm,    such    as    is    sometimes 

placed  upon  lomhs  having  an  inscription  or  "story"  about 

ihi   dead  person  engraved  on   it.     Animated  />ii.t/=life-like 

statue. 

1.   4.1    Profoke.     Latin  t'ro-voeo^=x:a.\\   forth. 
1.    4ft.     I'regnanI   with    eeleslial  Are  =  full   of   divine    in- 
spinlion. 

I.  50.     What  is  meant  by  the  spoils  of  lime.' 
1    51.     A'<i;,'i'=enthusiasm. 

1.  57.  l-'or  Hampden,  see  English  History,  reign  of 
Charles  1. 
1.  58.  Will)  would  he  Ihe  little  tyrant  of  his  fields.'" 
1.  5g.  I'rof.  Hales  asks:  "Could  a  Milton  ever  have 
heen  mute  or  inglorious?  Or  would  a  genius  so  vast  have 
ill  some  sort  overcome  all  the  circnmslances  that  obslrnct- 
eil    it' 

1.  («  Do  you  consider  Cromwell  guilty  of  his  country's 
hlood? 

Is.  61-7J.  Their  lot  forbade  them  to  he  great  orators 
or  statesmen,  to  do  good  to  their  country  and  read  the 
record  of  their  acts  in  the  contenied  loriks  of  the  people; 
but  it  also  prevented  them  from  doing  great  harm,  being 
merciless  tyrants,  or  (1.  Cg)  hiding  truth  that  tluy  knew 
.111(1  should  have  spoken,  or  ceasing  to  be  ashamed  of 
wrong,  or  being  false,  flattering  poets. 

I.  73.  Hales  asks ;  "  .\re  ignoble  strifes  confined  to 
liiwiis.  and  impossible  in  villages?" 

Is.    7.V74.     (Since   they    were)     far     from     the    madding 
etc.     1..  7.?  does  not   modify  stray. 
1.   7(\     7 V;ii)Hr=rcont  nuons  course. 
1.  S4.     Ivxplain  the  use  of  the  plural  verb  leaeh. 
bs.  S5-86.     For  who  ever  resigned  this  pleasing,  anxious 
being  to  be  a  prey  to  dumb   forget  fulness,  1.  c,  who  ever 
gave  up  this  life,  with  its  pleasures  and  its  pains,  rticoncilcd 
to  being   forgotten? 

Is.  89-92.  Hales'  note  musl  be  (luoled :  "In  this  stan7a 
lu  answers  in  an  ex(iuisite  manner  the  two  questions,  or, 
r:  ther,  the  one  (piestion  twice  repealed,  of  the  preceding 
stanza.  His  answers  fonn  a  climax.  The  first  line  seems 
tc  regard  the  near  approach  of  death:  the  second,  its 
actual  advent ;  Ihe  third,  the  time  immctJialely  succeeding 
lliat  advent:  the  fourth,  a  still  later  time.  What  he  would 
say  is.  that  every  one,  while  a  spark  of  life  yet  remains 
in  him,  yearns  for  some  kindly,  loviiig  remembrance;  nay, 
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even  after  the   spark  is  quenched,   even   when  all   is   dust 

and  ashes,   that   yearning  must   still  be   felt.       We  would 

never  not  be  loved. " 
1.   90.     Pious  (irops="  tears   of   dutiful   affection." 
1.   105.     Hard  /»>■="  Fast  by  their  native  shore." 
1.  115.     The  lay,  properly,  a  song  here^verses. 
Is.  ■117-following.     These    lines    are   generally    taken     to 

refer  to  Gray  In'niself.     He  often  speaks  of  liis  nielancho'y 

in  his  letters. 


A  Difference  in  Meaning. 

To  the  luiifor  of  the  liditcatioiial  Rcvici^': 

Di;.M<  Sir. — Mi.s.s  Rohinscm  (k)cs  .such  good  service 
in  her  department  that  one  Iiesitates  to  criticize ;  bnt 
the  enclosed  may  be  worth  noting,  and  she  Iierself 
will  be  interested  to  have  her  attention  called  to  it. 
In  tli£  interesting  notes  on  Christmas  poetry  in  your 
December  number  she  publishes  Ben  Jonson's 
familiar  poem  with  some  explanations.  On  a  line  in 
the  second  stanza.  "He,  whom  the  whole  world  could 
not  take,"  she  adds  the  comment  that  it  means, 
"whom  the  whole  world  could  not  captivate  or 
charm."  This  meaning  of  "take"  is,  of  course,  quite 
|)ossible,  but  its  application  in  this  passage  seems 
rather  obscure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meaning, 
.old,  contain,  n'akes  a  fine  antithesis  :  He  whom  the 
whole  world  could  not  contain,  who  was  the  maker 
of  both  heaven  and  earth,  "was  now  laid  in  a 
manger."  The  passage  is  usually  explained  in  this 
way  ;  it  is  quoted,  indeed,  in  the  Century  Dictionary 
as  an  illustration  of  this  meaning  (see  take  v.  mean- 
ing 27).  'Take'  in  this  sense  is,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  apparently  a  Latinisni.  after  the  analogy  of  i 
well-established  use  of  capio.  T. 

[Aliss  Robinson  will  always  be  glad  to  have  anv 
criticism  of  her  work  or  to  receive  suggestions  from 
any  corres|)(indent. — Kditor.] 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  bnt  for  the  brightness 
of  the  sky  the  stars  could  be  seen  in  daylight.  Even 
as  matters  stand,  some  of  the  brighter  of  them  have 
been  seen  after  sunrise  by  explorers  in  high  moun- 
tains, where  the  air  is  very  clear  and  the  skv  dark 
blue.  If  we  could  go  above  the  atmos])here  the  sky 
would  a|)pear  perfectly  black,  and  stars  would  be 
visible  right  close  up  to  the  sun.  Astronomers 
observe  bright  stars  in  daytime  by  using  long  focus 
telescopes,  the  dark  tubes  of  which  cut  off  the  side 
light ;  and  persons  in  the  bottoms  of  deep  wells  have 
noticed  stars  ]wssing  overhead,  the  side  light  being 
reduced  by  the  great  de])ths  of  the  wells. — T.  J.  J. 
See,  in  the  January  Athiniic. 


Mineralog-y  and  Geolog'y  in  Schools  —  No.  IV. 

L.  A.  DeWolfe. 

We  have  studied  the  more  abundant  minerals  and 
rocks,  and  have  learned  something  of  the  geologic 
agencies  concerned  in  their  formation.  Let  us 
devote  a  little  time  to  the  various  forms  under  which 
any  given  mineral  may  occur.  Take,  say,  quaitz — 
one  of  the  first  specimens  studied.  The  kind  we 
found  in  otrr  granite  was  doubtless  glassy  or  milky 
qnartz.  When  we  compare  it  with  other  samples 
which  should  be  in  our  collection,  we  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  minerals  of  so  varied  appearance  can 
really  be  the  same  in  comi)osition.  Let  us  divide 
our  quartz  specimens  into  two  groups,  (i)  Milky 
quartz,  rose  quartz,  amethyst,  rock-crystal,  etc.,  and 
(2)  agate,  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  flint.  The  pupils 
will  soon  notice  that  those  of  one  group  are  smooth, 
while  those  of  the  other  are  more  or  less  rough. 
This  will  probably  be  their  first  lesson  on  crystalli- 
zation. Have  them  notice  the  shape  of  the  crystals 
in  "rock  crystal"  and  amethyst.  Notice,  too,  the 
parallel  striations  on  each  crystal  face.  Are  they 
longitudinal  or  transverse?  Compare  them  with 
those  on  a  cubical  crystal  of  iron  pyrites.  By  com- 
parison with  calcite,  selenite  or  orthoclase,  the  pupil 
will  readily  learn  to  distinguish  a  crystal  face  from 
a  cleavage  surface.  The  teacher  will  see  the  neces- 
sity of  having  sainples  of  all  the  common  minerals 
at  hand  for  illustration.  Here  the  question  of  cleav- 
age has  come  up,  so  here  is  the  place  to  teach  it  if 
vou  have  not  already  done  so.  One  can  scarcely 
teach  cli-aivi:;e  apart  from  fracture.  Our  quartz 
specimens  are  good  for  the  latter.  Notice  the  con- 
coidal  fracture  in  all  the  cryptocrystalline  group — 
jasper,  flint,  etc. 

The  pupil  will  wonder  why  all  these  minerals — 
whether  red.  yellow,  white,  colorless,  green,  purple, 
etc., — are  put  down  as  one  and  the  same  mineral. 
Let  him  powder  fragments  of  each.  He  finds  that 
when  powdered  their  color  disappears.  It  could  not, 
then,  have  been  an  essential  part.  The  color  of  the 
powder  is  always  called  the  streak.  The  streak, 
which  is  a  very  important  thing  to  note,  is  often 
very  different  from  the  color.  Try  the  hardness  of 
the  quartz  specimens.  They  all  .scratch  glass  easily. 
They  even  scratch  a  steel  knife.  It  is  the  quartz 
grains  in  a  grindstone  that  wear  away  the  axe  or 
chisel. 

Now,  what  have  all  these  varieties  of  quartz  in 
coiumon  ?    They  are  all  of  about  the  same  hardness, 
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They  all  have  a  white  or  light  colored  streak.  They 
are  all  more  or  less  jjiassy  in  lustre.  They  differ 
in  color,  hut  that  is  not  an  essential  property  unless 
the  substance  is  a  powder.  They  apparently  differ 
in  crystallization,  but  it  is  found  that  under  the 
microscope  even  the  jasper  and  flint  are  crystalline. 
Chemists  can  prove  that  they  are  all  of  similar  com- 
position. The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  col- 
ored varieties  the  quartz  is  stained  with  some 
substance  ])resent  as  an  impurity  and  not  as  a  part 
of  the  mineral.  For  exami)lc.  jasper  is  quartz 
stained  with  iron.  Amethyst  is  ([uartz  thought  to  he 
stained  with  mangfancse,  and  so  on  for  other  colors. 
The  different  names  arc  merely  fjivcn  for  conven- 
ience, but  do  not  imply  any  difference  except  that 
due  to  impurities.  The  question  of  crystallization 
should  be  illustrated  by  allowins^  crystals  to  form 
from  evaporating^  solutions  of  sug^ar.  salt,  alum,  blue- 
stone,  etc.  Notice  that  the  .shape  of  the  crystal 
depends  upon  the  substance,  while  the  size  depends 
upon  rapidity  of  evaporation.  Every  substance  has 
its  own  system  of  crystallization.  Iron  pyrites  may 
be. found  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  and  dodecahedrons, 
but  all  tbf'sr-  are  of  the  isometric  svstem.  Quartz 
belongs  to  the  hexagonal.  True  there  are  a  few 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Calcium  carbonate,  for 
example,  crystallizes  in  two  systems,  one  represented 
bv  calcite,  the  other  by  aragonite.  The  smooth, 
pearlv  inside  of  a  sea  sheel  is  proved  by  the  micro- 
scope to  belong  to  the  aragonite  type,  while  the 
rougher  outside  belongs  to  the  calcite. 

Now  just  as  all  varieties  of  quartz  were  taken  for 
studv,  so  should  we  take  other  groups.  The  ores  of 
iron  can  best  be  taken  together.  Compare  and  con- 
trast magnetite,  hematite,  limonite,  and  siderite. 
The  last  one  is  very  different  from  the  other  three. 
Try  the  effect  of  acid  on  its  powder.  The  children 
have  long  ago  learned  the  acid  test  for  lime.  Thev 
.see  the  same  here,  but  less  energetic  in  its  action. 
Tt  is  time  now  for  them  to  know  that  escaning 
carbon  dioxide  causes  this  cffen'cscencc.  Then 
siderite  and  limestone  have  this  gas  in  common. 
The  other  three  ores  mentioned  are  oxides.  Be  sure 
to  notice  their  streak,  for  it  affords  the  safest  mark 
of  distinction.  \  short  talk  on  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  from  the  iron  ore  would  interest  the 
bov.  especially  if  he  has  ever  been  where  iron  Is 
mined  or  manufactured.  With  the  iron  ores,  pyrite 
may  be  brought  in  incidentally  as  an  important  iron 
compound,  but  is  worked  for  its  sulphur  instead  of 
its  iron. 


.\nother  suitable  group  for  study  may  Ix;  found  in 
the  three  forms  of  gypsum,  the  glassy  selenite,  the 
fibrous  variety,  and  the  hard,  white,  compact  kind, 
which  when  free  from  all  stains  is  called  alabaster. 

.\fter  the  les.son  on  quartz,  have  the  boy  examine 
cuff-buttons  that  may  resemble,  say,  agate.  .\re 
they  agate?  When  he  stu<iies  amethyst,  tell  him 
manganese  is  used  to  stain  glass  one  shade  of  i)lue. 
Rock  crystal  is  used  for  cheap  jewelry.  The  prac- 
tical use  appeals  to  the  average  Ixiy. 


Education  in  Japan. 


Japan  is  attracting  so  much  attention  now  that  a 
few  lines  from  Henry  Norman's  "The  Real  Japan." 
in  relation  to  education  in  that  country,  will  pn»ve 
of  interest  and  may  serve  to  show  how  real  educa- 
tion mav  hasten  the  development  of  a  people. 
Scarcely  a  generation  ago  (1872)  the  Emperor  issu- 
ed an  order  "that  henceforth  education  shall  be  so 
diffused  that  there  may  not  be  a  village  with  an 
ignorant  family,  nor  a  family  with  an  ignorant  mem- 
ber." Education  in  Ja])an  is  comjjulsory  and  secular, 
but  not  gratuitous.  Tt  consists  of  five  parts :  Kinder- 
gartens, elementary  schools,  middle  schools,  special 
schools  and  university. 

Let  us  in  Canada  mark  well  that  it  has  kindergar- 
tens and  special  schools,  and  that  it  is  compulsory. 
The  spirit  of  Japanese  education  is  summed  up  in 
three  words  by  the  late  luinister  of  education.  Count 
Mori: 

"  It  is  our  aim  to  inculcate  and  dtvclop  three  qi'alti-s 
in  our  -people — obedience,  sympathy  and  diunity  Obedi- 
ence, because  only  through  obedience  come  reRularily  ard 
serenity  of  life.  Our  people  arc  irrcRidir  at  present,  .-•••d 
the  influence  of  our  rebellion  ten  years  ago  has  been  wide- 
spread, for  one  thing,  in  makiuR  them  so.  Therefore 
obcflience  ranks  first  among  the  qualities  they  ne>'d. 
Sympathy  we  must  inculcate,  because  it  is  the  crowning 
virtue  of  civilization  and  the  indispensable  basis  of  the 
dcmocrrcy  we  hope,  like  other  nations,  to  become.  Our 
people  have  emerged  too  recently  from  feudalism  to  possess 
sympathy  to  any  great  degree,  rnd  without  symoalhy  the 
best  man  is  but  a  savage.  Finally,  dignity  is  the  handle 
of  all  the  blades  of  character.  The  Japanese  arc  an  im- 
pulsive people,  and  now  that  they  .-re  about  to  meet  the 
outside  world  on  equal  terms  for  the  first  time,  the  vahie 
of  dignity  cannot  be  over-estimated.  These  three,  ae'in, 
arc  the  characteristic  of  an  ideal  army— invariable  obedi- 
ence, perfect  sympathy  of  high  with  low,  and  low  with 
high,  equal  dignity  in  victory  rnd  in  defeat.  To  aid  in 
their  development,  therefore,  we  have  established  military 
drill   in   our  schools." 
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On  the  Present   Confusion  in  the  Names  of 
American  Plants. 

Rv  W.  F.  Ganong. 

Every  person  seriously  interested  in  botany  has 
suffered  inconvenience  from  tlie  confusion  now  pre- 
vailing in  tlie  nomenclature  of  American  plants.  It 
arises  from  the  existence  in  this  country  of  two 
schools  of  nomenclature  employing  different  sys- 
tems in  their  treatment  of  the  older  names  of  plants. 
If  one  compares  rejjresentative  books  of  the  two 
schools  he  will  find  that,  aside  from  other  differences, 
upwards  of  one-third  of  the  names  are  different  in 
the  two  works.  .Some  changes  of  names  represent 
real  scientific  advinces  and  hence  are  unavoidable, 
but  the  great  majority  of  changes  made  in  recent 
years  result  merely  from  a  difference  of  system,  and 
hence  would  be  avoided  if  the  workers  in  this  field 
could  come  to  an  agreement.  It  is  difficult  for  those 
not  specialists  in  classification  to  understand  the 
merits  of  so  complicated  a  c|uestion,  and  most  per- 
sons, having  in  mind  the  wonderful  advances  being 
made  in  science,  are  apt  to  suppose  that  anything 
new  represents  an  advance,  and  hence  they  accept  it 
without  further  inquiry.  It  is  true  that  the  newest 
things  in  science  usually  are  the  best,  but  this  is  bv  no 
means  necessarily  or  always  so ;  and  in  the  present 
case,  I,  for  one,  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  newer 
system  is  not  the  best,  and  that  it  will  not  prevail, 
r  shall  try  to  present  the  subject  verv  brieflv  as  I 
understand  it. 

( )f  tlie  two  .Kmerican  schools  of  nomenclature, 
the  older  is  that  of  Asa  Gray  (and  hence  well-termed 
the  Cray  an  School)  and  of  his  successors  at  Har- 
vard. The  widely-used  Gray's  Manual,  with  nearly 
all  American  botanical  literature  prior  to  ten  years 
ago,  and  much  of  it  since,  are  in  accord  with  its 
])rinciples,  which,  moreover,  are  for  the  most  part 
those  in  use  in  the  ]3rincipal  botanical  centres  of 
England  and  continental  Europe.  The  newer,  or 
Neo- American  School,  originated  ten  years  ago  with 
the  adoption  of  a  set  of  rules  by  a  group  of  American 
l)otani.sts,  since  which  time  great  industry  and  skill 
have  been  devoted  to  its  propaganda.  It  is  led  bv 
the  botanists  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden, 
and  is  most  familiar  through  the  Illustrated  Flora 
and  the  Manual  of  Dr.  P.ritton,  but  its  distinguish- 
ing tenets  have  not  found  acceptance  outside  of 
.'\merica.  There  are  differences  between  the  two 
schools  other  than  those  of  nomenclature,  but  I  shall 
confine  iny.self  to  this  one  subject, 


Nearly  all  botanists  agree  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  nomenclature  shall  be  based  upon  priority 
of  publication  beginning  with  the  "Species 
I'lantarum"  of  Linnaeus,  of  1753,  the  first 
work  to  use  binomial  or  double  names  in  the 
modern  scientific  sense ;  that  is,  the  first  pub- 
lished name  for  a  ]ilant  accompanied  by  a 
description,  in  or  subsquent  to  that  work  shall 
be  recognized  as  its  name.  Now  if  this  principle. 
universally  observed  for  all  recent  names,  could  have 
been  rigidly  and  uniformly  acted  upon  from  the 
beginning,  there  would  now  be  no  nomenclature 
(|uestiim  to  vex  us;  but  unfortunately  it  was  not, 
and  as  a  result  there  arose  a  great  body  of  nomen- 
clature based  rather  upon  usage  than  upon  strict 
])riorit\'.  The  real  issue  between  the  two  schools  is 
this,  shall  this  great  quantity  of  nomenclature  be 
retained,  despite  the  technical  flaws  in  its  title, 
(Oavan  School),  or  shall  we  now  abandon  it  and 
attempt  to  bring  all  nomenclature  into  conformity 
with  the  principle  of  priority  (Neo- American 
School )  ?  The  reasons  for  each  position,  so  far  as 
thev  concern  the  two  most  important  points  involved, 
are  very  briefly  as  follows  : 

hirst,  it  happened  often  in  the  past  that  certain 
plants  were  given  moie  than  one  specific  name,  and, 
through  misunderstanding  of  their  affinities  or  other 
causes,  bore  one  or  more  generic  names  before  being 
transferred  to  tlie  genus  now  recognized  as  scien- 
tifically correct.  The  question  now  arises,  shall  we 
adopt  as  the  name  of  that  plant  (a)  the  first  combin- 
ation (jf  generic  and  S]iecific  names  the  plant  bore 
when  finally  ])laced  in  its  correct  genus.  (ir  (b)  an 
addition  of  the  very  earliest  discoverable  specific 
name  applied  to  the  species  to  the  name  of  its  cor- 
rect genus?  The  former  can  be  justified  in 
principle  on  the  ground  that  a  scientific  name  is 
])rimaril\-  a  combination  of  generic  and  specific 
names,  and  that  hence  the  first  correct  comhination 
is  the  true  prior  name  of  that  plant,  while  in  prac- 
tice it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  more  definite 
and  readily  traceable  starting  point  for  the  names, 
and  it  hel]5s  to  retain  a  large  part  of  the  existent 
nomenclature  of  .\nierican  plants.  This  is  the 
position  of  the  ( Irayan  School,  and  of  the  workers 
at  Kevv  in  England ;  in  practice  it  is  known  as  the 
Kew  rule.  The  other  school  acts  on  the  principle 
that  a  scientific  name  is  not  primarily  a  combination 
of  generic  and  sjjccific  names  but  rather  a  specific 
])lus  a  generic  name,  and  that  the  first  specific  name 
ever  given  to  a  plant  should  be  retained  for  it  \\q 
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matter  what  its  subsequent  fate  as  to  transfer  from 
genus  to  ,'^enus.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
much  theoretical  reasonableness  in  this  position ;  and 
it  is  taken  not  only  by  the  Xeo-American  School, 
but  has  long  been  acted  upon  by  most  of  the  botan- 
ists of  Continental  Europe.  Its  practical  disadvan- 
tage in  this  country  is  that  it  bfith  entails  marked 
changes  in  the  existent  nomenclature  of  American 
])lants,  and  also,  as  will  be  noted  later,  is  impossible 
of  exact  ap])lication.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the 
Xeo-Americans  give  this  i)rincii)le  an  extension  far 
beyond  that  followed  by  any  of  the  continental  lx>t- 
anists. 

Second,  it  happened  in  early  Post-Linnsan  days 
that  the  names  first  given  to  Genera  very  often 
became  replaced  by  others,  either  because  the  later 
botanists  did  not  know  of  the  earlier  names,  or 
because  they  thought  the  earlier  names  not  well 
considered  (ir  properly  published,  or  for  various 
other  reasons  :  and  thus  the  later  generic  names  very 
often  became  firmly  fixed  in  botanical  nomenclature. 
The  drayan  School  holds  that  in  such  cases  the 
well-establisliod  name  is  to  be  retained,  even  though 
of  later  date,  and  in  this  they  arc  in  agreement  with 
all  the  leading  botanical  workers  of  England  and 
Continental  Europe.  Since  many  puzzling  questions 
have  arisen  as  to  just  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn  between  those  names  which  should  be  dis- 
placed for  earlier  ones  and  those  which  should  not. 
the  Berlin  Juitanists  adopted  a  rule,  known  as  the 
i'.erlin  rule,  now  followed  by  most  botanists  except 
the  Xeo-.\mericans,  that  any  generic  name  which 
failed  to  achieve  acceptance  for  fifty  years  after  its 
publication  should  not  now  be  revived  to  displace  a 
name  which  has  become  well  fixed.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  rule  is  to  retain  the  great  body  of 
existent  nomenclature.  The  Neo-American  School, 
on  the  contrary,  holds  that  the  very  earliest  name 
given  to  a  genus  should  be  its  name,  and  that  these 
earliest  names  should  be  restored,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  used  in  the  meantime. 
The  application  of  this  rule  necessitates  an  immense 
number  of  changes,  and  to  it  more  than  to  any  other 
cause  is  the  present  confusion  in  nomenclature  due. 
The  Neo-.\mericans,  however,  have  not  been  able 
to  win  the  support  of  any  of  the  English  or  Contin- 
ental botanists,  and  they  stand  quite  alone  in  their 
ajiplication  of  it. 

The  difference  between  the  two  schools  then  lies 
nriniarilv  in  this,  that  while  both  accept  priority  as 
the  basal  principle,  the  one  school  maintains  that,  so 


far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  this  is  to  lie  ajiplied  with 
judgment,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  minimum 
I't  inconvenience  by  retaining  tiie  great  body  of 
existent  nomenclature ;  the  other  school  holds  that 
priority  should  be  applied  rigidly  and  absolutely  to 
all  names,  judgment  being  allowed  no  place  in  the 
system.  In  defence  of  their  position  the  Neo- 
.\mericans  hold  that  finality  in  nomenclature  is  not 
possible  under  the  Crayan  system,  because,  where 
judgment  is  given  a  place,  there  will  be  differences 
of  opinion  and  hence  instability,  while  they  claim 
that  under  the  absolute  priority  system  final  stability 
is  possible.  They  admit  that  the  application  of 
absolute  priority  will  cau.se  much  inconvenience 
through  the  abandonment  of  so  much  of  the  existent 
nomenclature,  but  they  hold  that  the  final  advan- 
tage of  stability  will  more  than  compensate 
for  the  temporary  inconvenience.  Now  as  to 
the.se  positions  two  things  are  to  be  said.  First, 
the  Grayan  School  has  met  the  difficulties  as  to 
instahilitN  due  to  individual  diflferences  of  opinion 
bv  the  adoption  of  the  Kew  and  Berlin  rules,  which 
give  as  absolute  and  definite  a  basis  for  their  system 
as  absolute  iiriority  gives  to  that  of  the  Neo-Ameri- 
cans,  while  their  system  retains  most  of  the  existent 
nomenclature  where  the  Neo-.-Kmerican  system 
abandons  it.  Second,  priority  applied  absolutely, 
and  excluding  the  instability  due  to  diflferences  of 
ojiinion  or  judgment,  is  proving  impossible  of  appli- 
cation. In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which 
of  two  names  for  a  given  plant  is  the  oldest,  since 
early  publications  are  often  not  dated  or  bear  dates 
known  to  be  wrong;  in  other  ca.ses  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  to  which  of  several  species  or  genera  a  given 
early  verv  generalized  description  applies ;  and  in 
other  cases  it  is  imixjssible  to  say  whether  certain 
names  are  not  ina<lmissable  through  the  brevity, 
indcfiniteiiess  errors  or  ob.scurity  of  their  publication. 
In  all  these  and  many  other  ca.ses,  judgment  does 
come  into  play,  and  with  it  differences  of  opinion 
and  instability.  That  this  is  the  ca.se  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Neo-.\merican 
School  do  not  always  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
the  names  which  should  be  chosen  under  their  own 
system.  Inirthermore,  the  Xeo-.\mericans  do  not 
make  all  the  changes  in  nomenclature  which  their 
system  requires,  which  indeed  they  admit,  but  con- 
fess in  explanation  that  the  number  of  changes  thus 
entailed  would  be  too  appalling.  Now  the  Neo- 
.\merican  School  has  but  a  sole  claim  to  considera- 
tion as  compensation  for  the  immense  inconvenience 
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to  which  it  putting  the  puhlic  by  its  many  changes, 
and  that  is,  that  it  will  give  finally  an  automatically 
stable  system.  But  this  they  are  not  succeeding  in 
doing,  and  there  appears  to  me  no  prospect  that  the 
nature  of  the  subject  will  ever  permit  them  to  do  so. 
Further,  they  cannot  possibly  secure  stability  by 
themselves,  for  there  can  be  no  stability  as  long  as 
the  other  botanists  of  tlie  world  persist  in  using  a 
different  system.  During  the  ten  years  of  their 
propoganda,  they  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a 
single  convert  among  the  prominent  workers  of 
other  coimtries.  Their  system  promises  no  greater 
.stability  than  the  Grayan  system,  while  it  causes 
immense  confusion  by  overturning  the  great  body 
of  existent  nomenclature  which  the  Grayan  system 
conserves.  This  is  why  I  believe  all  disinterested 
persons  should  give  their  support  to  the  Grayan 
system. 

There  are  two  other  reasons  why  I  think  the  bot- 
anists of  eastern  Canada  should  adhere  for  the 
present  to  the  Grayan  system.  First,  all  of  our 
botanical  associations  have  been  with  Gray's  Manual 
and  with  the  botanists  who  have  followed  its  system, 
and  it  is  known  that  the  future  editions  of  the 
invaluable  manual  will  adhere  to  these  principles. 
Second,  the  entire  subject  of  nomenclature  is  to  be 
considered  fully  by  an  International  Botanical  Con- 
gress to  meet  in  Vienna  in  1905,  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  a  set  of  rules  will  then  be  adopted 
which  all  botanists,  concerned  for  the  advancement 
of  the  science,  will  agree  to  follow.  The  Neo- 
.•\merican  system  will  there  be  given  full  opportun- 
itv  to  illustrate  its  advantages  to  a  body  of  experts, 
and  if  its  principles  are  then  adopted  we  should  all 
give  them  our  support.  Until  then  it  is  obviouslv 
wise  to  adhere  to  that  system  with  which  our  botany 
has  alwavs  been  associated. 


Curious  Arithmetical  Results. 

A  recent  number  of  Success  ]niblishes  the  follow- 
ing, which  was  sent  by  Henry  Tanenbaum  of 
Toledo,  O.  :— 

123456789  times  9  plus    10  equals   iiiiiiiiii 
123456789    times  18  plus  20  equals  2222222222 
123456789  times  27  plus  30  equals  33.^3.^.33333  ' 
123456789  times  36  plus  40  equals  4444444444. 
123456789  times  45  plus  50  equals  5555555555 
123456789  times  54  plus  60  equals  6()6f)A66666 
123456789  times  63  plus  70  equals  7777777777 
123456789  times  72  plus  80  equals  8888888888 
123456789  times  81  plus  90  equals  9999999999  _ 
This'  table    is    still    more    interesting   when    it    is 
noticed  that  each  nuiltiplier  is  divisible  bv  9.   and 
that,   when   the   figures  of  each  answer   are   added 
together,  and  the  added  number  is  subtracted,  the 
answer  is  o.     For  example,  the  sum  of  i,  in,  11 1. 
1 1 1  is  10 ;  10  mmus  10  is  o. 

Mr.  Tanenbaum  also  sends  the  following: — 
987654321    times     9  equals   8888888889 
987654321  times  18  equals  1777777777^ 
987654321  times  27  equals  26666666667 
987654321  times  36  equals  3555555555^' 
987654321  times  45  equals  44444444445 
987654321  times  54  etpials  53333333334 
987654321  times  63  equals  6222222222;!, 
987654321  times  72  equals  71 1  nil  1 1 12 
987654321  times  81  equals  8ocx)ooooooi 
In  this  table  it  will  also  be  noticed  that  each  mul- 
tiplier is  divisible  by  9.  and  that,  if  the  figures  in 
each  answer  are  added  together,  they  will   form  a 
total   which,  if  added  together,   will  equal  9.     For 
example,    take    the    second    answer.    1777777777?'. 
1  hese  figures,  added  together,  equal  72,  and  7  ]>lus 
2  are  9. 

be  a   good  e.xercise   for  classes   to  work 
the    above    interesting    results. — 


The  teacher  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  reading 
circle,  or  fails  to  attend  the  teachers'  meetings ;  's 
not  a  subscriber  of  a  school  journal,  labels  herself 
as  indifferent  to  success.  These  are  three  of  the 
most  potent  factors  in  determining  her  activity ;  :i 
failure  in  either  is  a  step  backwards. — Sclwn!  Herald. 

For  a  hundred  people  who  can  sing  a  song,  there 
are  not  ten  who  can  read  a  poem. — Tennyson. 

There  are  manv  kinds  of  love,  as   manv  kinds  of 

light, 
.Knd  every  kind  of  love  makes  a  glory  in  the  night. 
There   is   love   that   stirs   the   heart,   and   love  that 

gives  it  rest, 
r.ul  llie  love  that  leads  life  ujiward  is  the  noblest  and 

the  best,  ■  — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


[It  wil 
out    and 
FniTOR.] 


prove 


When  a  class  seems  particularly  unenergetic, 
hopelessly  slow,  and  generally  unresponsive,  what  is 
a  teacher  to  do?  She  cannot  elicit  facts  from  pupils 
who  have  nothing  to  give.  How  demoralizing  it  is 
to  receive  from  several  pupils  in  succession,  the 
answer  "I  don't  know!"  Is  there  really  no  hope  mi 
such  a  situation?  Yes.  Avoid  the  "I  don't  know" 
portion  of  the  class  for  a  time  in  the  hope  of  leading 
them  to  emulate  the  ready  few  who  are  to  be  fouivi 
in  everv  class  and  who  may  be  called  u]5on  to  volun- 
teer answers.  Let  the  teacher  tell  the  class  that  she 
is  about  to  hear  all  those  who  are  ready  and  that  .she 
will  record  the  names  of  those  ready  pupils  and  give 
them  credit  for  correct  answers ;  indeed,  she  mav 
give  creciit  for  honest  effort  although  the  answer 
luay  not  be  correct.  At  first  there  may  be  onlv  one 
or  two  ready  ones;  but  usually  that  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  act  as  an  incentive  for  others  to  try,  and 
trying  usually  ends  in  success. — Popular  Educator, 
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•joo  THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 

CHAS.  G.  D.  ROBERTS. 


Charles  George  Douglas  Roberts,  poet  and  prose  writer,  was  bom  at 
Douglas.  York  County,  New  Brunswick,  January  loth,  tS6o.  He  is  a  son  of 
Rev.  Canon  Roberts.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  hite  Hon.  Geo.  P. 
Bliss,  of  Loyalist  descent,  at  one  time  Attorney-General  of  the  Province.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Collegiate  School,  Fredcricton.  whose  principal  was  then 
Geo.  R.  Parkin,  a  teacher  fitted  "  to  lead  boys  and  make  nun."  Mr.  Roberts 
graduated  with  honors  from  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  in  1879,  and  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Chatham,  which  position  he 
held  for  three  years,  when  he  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  York  Street 
School.  Fredericton,  which  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  become  editor 
of  the  JJ'cck.  Toronto.  Later  he  was  professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Economics  in  the  LTniversity  of  Kings  College,  Wind.sor,  until  1S95,  when  he 
quitted  teaching,  and  from  that  time  until  the  present  he  has  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literary  work,  making  his  home  of  late  years  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Roberts  is  a  poet  first;  and  his  best  work  in  verse  was  done  during 
those  years  wlien  he  had.  as  he  tells  us  in  his  ode  to  Bliss  Carman, 

"  A  little  space  for  dreams 
On  care-unsullied  streams — 

'Mid   task   and   toil,   a   space 
To  dream  on   Nature's   face !  " 

When  he  delighted  in  those  great  stretches  of  .Acadian  forests  and  their  wild 
folk,  the  wide  salt  marshes  of  Tanlramar  and  Avon,  the  floating  in  birch 
canoe  on  "rivers  brown  and  strong,"  and  in  the  quaint  legend  from  the  mouth 
of  his  Indian  guide.  The  poet  has  pictured  our  woodlands,  streams  and  farms 
— subjects,  many  of  them  common-place  enough,  as  "  The  Potato  Harvest  " — 
in  language  that  we  delight  to  linger  over  and  that  charms  rll  true  lovers  of 
those  quaint  scenes,  descriptive  of  our  own  country  and  its  life.  Mr.  Roberts 
has  many  warm  admirers  here,  and  they  will  love  him  best  for  his  poetry. 
But  poets  must  live :  and  though  our  "  poet  is  bidden  to  Manhattan  Island " 
to  address  large  audiences,  yet  lie  still  finds  his  themes  in  Acadian  forests  and 
streams. 

Air.  Roberts  is  best  known  to  the  people  by  his  short  stories,  novels,  and 
liis  animal  stories.  In  the  latter  his  genius  has  been  shown  in  a  degree  no 
less  marked  than  in  his  poetry.  His  interpretation  of  the  actions  and  motives 
of  animals  is  remarkable,  and  he  is  a  peer  among  such  writers  as  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton  and  Willian  J.  Long.  Mr.  Roberts  differs  from  these  two 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  poet  as  well  as  an  observer,  and  with  the  poetic 
instinct  he  has  a  wonderful  intuitive  perception  of  the  nature  of  animals.  But 
he  is  a  poet — first,  last  and  always — evolving  from  his  own  imagination  a  kin- 
ship with  the  wild  and  a  sympathetic  effort  to  give  them  attributes  which 
they  may  or   may  not  possess.  ' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  poems  and  principal  prose  writings  of  Mr. 
Roberts,  arranged  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  publication  :  Orion,  and  other 
poems:  In  Divers  Tones;  Poems  of  Wild  Life — An  .Anthology;  Canadians  of 
Old  fa  translation");  The  Canadian  Guide-book ;  Ave— .^n  Ode  for  the  Shelley 
Centenary;  Songs  of  the  Common  Day:  The  Raid  from  Beausejour  and 
How  the  Carter  Boys  Lifted  the  Mortgage,;  Rcube  Dare's  Shad  Boat;  Earth's 
Enigmas  and  Around  the  Camp  Fire  (stories)  ;  The  Book  of  the  Nations 
(■poems);  The  Forge  ii1  the  Forest;  A  History  of  Canada;  New  York  Noc- 
turnes; A  Sister  to  Evangeline;  The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood; 
Book  of  the  Native;  How  Fiardeau  Found  the  Black  .\l»bc ;  Marshes  of  the 
Minas;  Colonial  Days  (a  novel);  Complete  Poems;  The  Kindred  of  the  Wild; 
Barbara  Ladd.  a  novel;   Prisoner  of  Mademoiselle;   Book  of  the  Rose  (poems). 

Mr.  Roberts  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  until  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  New  York.  He  was  married  iu  18.S0  to  Mary  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Geo.  E.   Fcncly,  Esq.,  of  Frcderidon, 
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Extracts    from   the   Writings    of  Chas.  G.  D. 
Roberts. 

TiiK   I'dtaki  Hakvkst. 
A  high  bare  licld,  brown   frutii  the  plough,  ami  borne 
Aslant   from  sunset ;  ainhcr   wastes  of  sky 
Washing  the  ridge;  a  clamor  of  crows  .that  fly 
1 1!   from  the  wide  flats  where  the  spent  tides  moiini 
To  yon  their  rocking  'roosts  in  pines  wind-iom ; 
A   line   of   gray   snake-fence,   that   zig/.ags  by 
.\  pond,  and  cattle;    from   the  homestead  nigh 
The  long  deep  sunmionings  of  ihc  supper  horn. 

Black  on  the  ridge,  against  that  lonely  flush, 
A  cart,  and  stooped-necked  oxen ;  ranged  beside, 
Some  barrels;  and  the  day-worn  harvest   folk, 
Here  emptying  their  baskets,  jar  the  hush 
With   hollow   thunders;   down  the  dusk  hillside 
Lumbers  the  wain;  and  day  fades  out  like  smoke. 

I.MPLLSE. 

.\  hollow  on  the  verge  of  May, 

Thick  strewn  with  drift  of  leaves.     Beneath 

The  densest  drift  a  thrusting  sheath 
Of  sharp  green  striving  toward   the  day! 

1   mused — "  So  dull   Obstruction  sets 

A  bar  to  even  violets, 
When  these  would  go  their  iiobkr  uay!  " 

My  feel  again,  soine  days  gone  by, 

The  self-same  spot  sought  idly.      There, 

Obstruction  foiled,  the  adorning  air 
Caressed  a  blossom  woven  of  sky 

.And  dew,   whose  misty  petals  blue. 

With  bliss  of  being  thrilled   allirough, 
Pilated  like  a  timorous  eye. 

Keck  well  this  rede,  my  soul !     The  good 

The  blos.som  craved  was  near,  tho'  hi<l. 

Fret  not  that  thou  must  doubt,  but  rid 
Thy   sky-path   of   obstructi<ms   strewed 

By   winds   of   folly.     Then,   do   iluiu 

The  Godward   impulse  room   alli'W 
To   reach   its   perfect   air  and    food  I 

— In  Dh'ers  Tunes. 


TlIK    WaTCIIKKS    of   TlIK     Tkaii.. 

The  trail  through  the  forest  was  rough  and  long  un- 
used. In  spots  the  mosses  and  ground  viives  had  so  over- 
grown it  that  only  the  broad  scars  on  the  tree  trunks,  where 
the   lumberman's   a.\e   had   blazed   them    for   a    sign,   served 

to  distinguish  it  Ironi  a  score  of  radiating  vistas.  But 
just  here,  where  it  climbed  a  long,  gradual  slope,  the  run 
of  water  down   its   slight  hollow  htd  sufficed  to  keep    its 

worn  stones  partly  bare.  Moreover,  though  the  furrow- 
ing steps  of  man  had  left  it  these  many  seasons  untrodden, 
it  was  never  wholly  neglected.  A  path  once  fairly  difTer- 
entiatcd  by  the  successive  passings  of  feet  will  keep,  almost 

forever,   a    spell    for    the    persuasion   of   all    that    go   afoot. 

The  old  trail  serveil  the  flat,  shuftling  trc.d  of  Kroof.  the 
great  she-bear,  as  she   led  her  half-groun  c\il)  to   feast  on 


the  blueberry  patches  far  up  the  mountain.  It  caught  the 
whim  of  Ten- Tine,  the  caribou,  as  he  convoyed  hi--  slim 
c(/ws  down  to  occasional  pasturage  in  the  alder  swr.mps 
of  the  slow  Quah-IJavic. 

On  this  September  afternoon,  when  the  stillness  seemed 
to  wait  wide-eyed,  suildeiily  a  cock-partridge  came  whir- 
ring up  the  trail,  alighted  on  a  gnarled  limb,  turned  his 
outstrctcheil  head  twice  from  side  to  side  ;iv  he  jK-ered  with 
his  round  beads  of  eyes,  and  then  stiffened  into  the  move- 
less semblance  of  one  of  the  fungoid  excrescences  with 
which  the  tree  was  studded.  A  moment  more  and  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  of  the  nails  of  heavy  boots  striking  on 
the  stones,  grew  conspicuous  against  the  silence.  Vp  the 
trail  came  slouching,  with  a  strong  but  laborious  stride,  a 
large,  grizzled  man  in  grey  homespuns.  His  trousers  were 
siufTed  unevenly  into  the  tops  of  his  rusty  Ixxjls;  on  his 
head  was  a  drooping,  much-battered  hat  of  a  felt  that  had 
been  brown;  from  his  belt  hung  a  large  knife  in  a  fur- 
fringed  leather  .sheath;  and  over  his  shoulder  he  carried 
an  axe,  from  the  head  of  which  swung  a  large  bundle. 
The  bundle  was  tied  up  in  a  soiled  patch-work  quilt  of 
gaudy  colors,  and  from  time  to  time  there  came  from  it  i 
flat  clatter  suggestive  of  tins.  .At  one  side  protruded  the 
black  handle  of  a  frying-pan,  half  wrapped  up  in  a  news- 
paper. 

Had  he  been  hunter  or  trapper,  Dave  Titus  would  have 
carried  a  gun.  .  .  .  Observant,  keen  of  vision,  .skilled 
iu  woodcraft  though  he  was,  the  grave-faced  old  lumber- 
man saw  nothing  in  the  tramiuillity  about  him  save  tree 
trunks,  the  fallen,  rotting  remnants,  and  mossed  hillocks, 
and  thickets  of  tangled  shrub.  He  noted  the  difference, 
not  known  to  the  general  eye,  between  white  spruce,  black 
spruce,  and  fir,  between  grey  birch  and  yellow  birch,  be- 
tween withewood  and  viburnum;  and  he  read  instinctively, 
by  llie  lichen  growth  about  their  edges,  how  many 
seasons  had  laid  their  disfeaturing  touch  upon  those  old 
scars  of  the  axe  which  marked  the  trail.  But  for  all  his 
ciaft  he  thought  himself  alone.  He  gues.sed  not  of  the 
many  eyes  that  watched  liitn. 

In  truth,  his  progress  was  the  focus  of  an  imiumerable 
attention.  The  furtive  eyes  that  followed  his  movements 
were  some  of  ihein  timorously  hostile,  some  impolenlly 
vindictive,  s<jme  indifferent;  but  all  alien.  .Ml  were  at 
one  in  the  will  to  remain  unseen;  so  all  kept  an  unwinking 
immobility,  and  were  swallowed  up.  as  it  were,  in  the 
universal  stillness. 

The  cock-parlridgc,  a  well-travelled  bird  who  knew  the 
Settlements  and  their  violent  perils,  watched  with  indig- 
nant apprehension.  Not  without  purpose  had  he  come 
whirring  so  tumultuously  up  the  trail,  a  warning  to  the  ears 
o:  all  the  woodfolk.  His  fear  was  lest  the  coming  of  this 
grey  man-figure  shoidd  mean  an  invasion  of  those  long, 
black  sticks  which  went  off  with  smoky  bang  when  they 
were  pointed.  He  effaced  himself  till  his  brown  mottled 
feathers  were  fairly  one  with  the  mottle<l  brown  bark  of 
his  perch;  but  his  liquid  eyes  lost  not  a  least  movement  of 
the  stranger. 

The  nuthatch,  who  hail  been  walking  straight  up  the 
per(>cndieular  trunk  of  a  pine  when  the  sound  of  the  alien 
fi  ot steps  froze  him.  peered  fixeiUy  around  the  tree.  His 
eye,  a  black  point  of  inquiry,  had  never  before  seen  any- 
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thing  like  this  ckimsy  and  slow-moving  shape,  but  knew 
it  for  something  dangerous.  His  little  slaty  head,  jutting 
at  an  acute  angle  from  the  bark,  looked  like  a  mere  caprice 
of  knot  or  wood  fungus;  but  it  had  the  singular  quality 
o;  moving  smoothly  around  the  trunk,  as  the  lumberman 
advanced,  so  as  to  keep  him  always  in  view. 

Equally  curious,  but  quivering  with  fear,  two  wood-mice 
watched  him  intently,  sitting  under  the  broad  leaf  of  a 
skunk-cabbage  not  three  feet  from  the  trail.  Their  whisk- 
ers touched  each  other's  noses,  conveying  thrills  and  pal- 
pitations of  terror  as  he  drew  near,  drew  nearer, — came — 
and  passed.  But  not  unless  that  blind  unheeding  heel  had 
been  on  the  very  point  of  crushing  them  would  they  have 
disobeyed  the  prime  law  of  their  tribe,  which  taught  them 
that  to  sit  still  was  to  sit  unseen. 

A  little  farther  back  from  the  trail,  under  a  spreading 
tangle  of  ironwood,  on  a  bed  of  tawny  moss  crouched  a 
hare.  His  ears  lay  quite  flat  along  his  back.  His  eyes 
watched  with  aversion,  not  unmixed  with  scorn,  the  heavy, 
tall  creature  that  moved  with  such  effort  and  such  noise. 
"  Never,"  thought  the  hare,  disdainfully,  "  would  he  be  able 
to  escape  from  his  enemies !  "  As  the  delicate  current  of 
air  which  pulses  imperceptibly  through  the  forest  bore  the 
scent  of  the  man  to  the  hare's  hiding-place,  the  fine  nostrils 
of  the  latter  worked  rapidly  with  dislike.  On  a  sudden, 
however,  came  a  waft  of  other  scent;  and  the  hare's  form 
seemed  to  shrink  to  half  its  size,  the  nostrils  rigidly 
dilating. 

It  was  the  scent  of  the  weasel — to  the  hare  it  was  the 
very  essence  of  death.  But  it  passed  in  an  instant,  and 
then  the  hare's  exact  vision  saw  whence  it  came.  For  the 
weasel,  unlike  all  the  other  folk  of  the  wood,  was  moving. 
He  was  keeping  pace  with  the  man,  at  a  distance  of  some 
ten  feet  from  the  trail.  So  fitted,  however,  was  his  colour- 
ing to  his  surrounding,  so  shadow-like  in  its  soundless 
grace  was  his  motion,  that  the  man  never  discerned  him. 
The  weasel's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  intruder  with  a 
malignancy  of  hate  that  might  well  have  seared  through 
his  unconsciousness.  Fortunately  for  the  big  lumberman, 
the  weasel's  strength,  stupendous  for  its  size,  was  in  no 
way  commensurate  with  its  malice;  or  the  journey  would 
have  come  to  an  end  just  there,  and  the  gaudy  bundle 
would  have  rested  on  the  trail  to  be  a  long  wonder  to  the 
mice. 

The  weasel  presently  crossed  the  yet  warm  scent  of  a 
mink,  whereupon  he  threw  up  his  vain  tracking  of  the 
woodman  and  turned  off  in  disgust.  He  did  not  like  the 
mink,  and  wondered  what  that  fish-eater  could  be  wanting 
so  far  back  from  the  water.  He  was  not  afraid  exactly, 
—few  animals  know  fear  so  little  as  the  weasel,— but  he 
kept  a  small  shred  of  prudence  in  his  savage  little  heart, 
and  he  knew  that  the  mink  was  scarcely  less  ferocious  th.m 
himself,  while  nearly  thrice  his  size. 

From  the  mossy  crotch  of  an  old  ash  tree,  slanting  over 
the  trail,  a  pair  of  pale,  ycllow-grcen  eyes,  with  fine  black 
slits  for  pupils,  watched  the  traveller's  march.  They  were 
scl  in  a  round,  furry  head,  which  was  pressed  flat  to  the 
branch  and  partly  overhung  it.  .  The  pointed,  tufted 
ears  lay  flat  back  upon  the  round  brown  head.  Into  the 
bark  of  the  branch  foyr  sets  of  razor-edged  claws  dug 
themselves   venomously;    for   the    wild-cat    knew,    perhaps 


through  some  occult  communication  from  its  far-off  do- 
nicsticated  kin  of  hearth  and  door-sill,  that  in  man  he  saw 
the  one  unvanquishable  enemy  to  all  the  folk  of  the  wood. 
He  itched  fiercely  to  drop  upon  the  man's  bowed  neck,  just 
where  it  showed,  red  and  defenceless,  between  the  gaudy 
bundle  and  the  rim  of  the  brown  hat.  But  the  wild-cat, 
the  lesser  lynx,  was  heir  to  a  ferocity  well  tempered  with 
diicretion,  and  the  old  lumberman  slouched  onward  un- 
harmed, all  ignorant  of  that  green  gleam  of  hate  playing 
upon  his  neck. 

It   was  a  very  different  gaze  which  followed  him  from 
the  heart  of  a   little  colony  of  rotting  stumps,   in  a   dark 
hollow  near  the  trail.     Here,  in  the  cool  glooni,  sat  Kroof, 
the  bear,  rocking  her  huge  body  contemplatively  from  side 
to   side  on  her   haunches,   and   occasionally   slapping  off   a 
mosquito    from    the    sensitive    tip    of   her    nose.     She    had 
no   cub    running   with   her   that   season,   to   keep   her   busy 
and    anxious.        For   an    hour    she    had    been    comfortably 
rocking,   untroubled  by  fear  or  desire  or  indignation ;  but 
when   the   whirring  of  the  cock-partridge  gave  her   warn- 
ing,  and  the   grating  of  the   nailed   boots  caught  her  ear, 
she    had    stift'ened    instantly    into    one    of    the    big    brown 
stumps.     Her    little    red    eyes    followed    the    stranger    with 
something   like   a   twinkle   in   them.        She   had   seen    men 
before,   and   she   neither  actively   feared  them  nor  actively 
disliked  them.     Only,  averse  to  needless  trouble,  she  cared 
not   to   intrude  herself  on  their  notice ;   and   therefore   she 
obeyed  the  custom  of  the   wood,   and   kept   still.     But   the 
bear  is  far  the  most  human  of  all  the  furry  woodfolk,  the 
most  versatile  and  largely  tolerant,  the  least  enslaved  by 
its  surroundings.     It  has  an  ample  sense  of  humour,  also, 
that   most   humane   of   gifts;    and   it   was   with   a   certain 
relish  that  Kroof  recognized  in  the  grey-clad  stranger  one 
of  those  loud  axemen  from  whose  camp,  far  down  by  the 
Quah-Davic,   she  had  only  last  winter  stolen  certain  com- 
forting rations   of  pork.     Her  impulse   was  to  rock   again 
with  satisfaction  at  the  thought,  but  that  would  have  been 
out   of  keeping   with   her  present   character  as   a   decaying 
stump,   and   she   restrained  herself.     She   also   restrained   a 
v.himsical    impulse   to   knock   the   gaudy   bundle   from   the 
stranger's  back  with  one  sweep  of  her  great  paw,  and  see 
if  it  might  not  contain  many  curious  and  edifying  things, 
if  not  even  pork.     It  was  not  till  she  had  watched  him  well 
up  the  trail  and  fairly  over  the  crest  of  the  slope  that,  with 
a  deep,  non-committal  grunt,  she  again  turned  her  attention 
to  the  mosquitoes,  which  had  been  learning  all  the  tender- 
ness of  a  bear's  nose. 

These  were  but  a  few  of  the  watchers  of  the  trail, 
whose  eyes,  theiii.selves  unseen,  scrutinized  the  invader  of 
the  ancient   wood.     Each  step  of  all   his  journey  was  well 

noted The  old  lumberman   walked  amid  no  more 

imminent  menace  than  that  which  glittered  down  upon 
him  from  four  pairs  of  small  bright  eyes,  high  up  among 
the  forking  limbs  of  an  old  pine.  In  a  well-hidden  hole, 
ar  in  a  nursery  window,  were  bunched  the  smooth  heads 
of  four  young  squirrels,  interested  beyond  measure  in  the 
strange  animal  plodding  so  heavily  below  them.  Had 
they  been  Settlement  squirrels  they  w-ould,  without  doubt, 
have  passed  shrill  comments,  more  or  less  uncompliment- 
ary ;  for  the  squirrel  loves  free  speech.  But  when  he 
dwells  among  the   folk  of  the  ancient  wood  he,  even  he, 
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learns  n-ticciice.  anil,  in  tlial  neighbourhood,  if  a  young 
sc|uirrel  talks  out  loud  in  ihc  ncsi,  the  ccmsequences  which 
follow  have  a  tendency  to  De  final.  When  the  old  lumber- 
man had  passed  out  of  their  n.nKe  of  view,  the  four  little 
heads  disappeared  into  the  musky  brown  depths  of  the  nest, 
and  talked  the  event  over  in  the  smallest  of  whispers. — 
The  Hearl  of  Ihc  .hnieiit  U'ouil. 


Teachers  in  Convention. 

\.     1!.    TliACHEKS'    AsStJClATlUN. 

Tlif  teacliers  of  Albert  Gnmtv  formed  a  union, 
Xoveniber,  iy02,  the  ])riniary  object  of  whicli  was  to 
effect  an  iniproveinent  in  teacbers'  salaries.  Througli 
its  influence  uniotis  were  fornieil  in  various  otber 
counties  of  tlie  province  (hiring  the  i)ast  year.  Dele- 
gates fron)  tbe.se  unions  and  the  St.  John  Teacbers" 
.\ssociation  met  at  .Moncton  on  the  22nd  of  Decem- 
ber, Mr.  K.  Ernest  Estabrooks,  president  of  the 
.Albert  County  Union,  in  the  chair,  and  organized 
the  New  Bru.nswick  Te.vchers'  .Association  with 
the  followitig  officers : 

President.  R.  F.rnest  Estabrooks,  Harcourt ;  V'ice- 
])resident.  .Miss  Ella  .\.  Coj)]),  .Sackville  ;  Secretar.- 
treasurer,  H.  H.  .Stuart,  Ilopewell  Ilill ;  additional 
members  of  executive,  \V.  M.  McLean,  St.  John; 
A.  E.  Pearsoti,  Richibucto;  Miss  Bessie  AL  Eraser, 
Grand  Ealls,  and  R.  D.  Hanson,  Bathurst.  These 
are  to  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected  at 
the  ne.xt  ainuial  meeting  of  the  association,  at  the 
time  of  the  I'rovincial  Teachers'  Institute  in  St. 
John. 

The  rejjorts  of  the  various  delegates  were  heard 
and  after  some  discussion  the  following  objects  were 
s<?t  forth  and  a  constitution  adopted  : 

Objects. — To  aid  the  cause  of  education ;  lo  exalt  the 
character  and  efficiency  of  teachers;  to  lengthen  the  period 
of  service  for  teachers ;  to  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers 
and  so  render  Ihc  profession  more  attractive  and  perinan- 
ent ;  to  use  all  honorable  means  lo  secure  the  passage  of 
laws  beneficial  to  the  profession  and  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  teachers  and  schools. 

Article  I. — This  association  shall  consist  of  its  officers 
and  representatives  froin  the  various  city  and  county  asso- 
ciations. 

Article  II. — The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary-treasurer,  and  four 
addi.ional   members  of  executive. 

Article  III. — Each  subordinate  association  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  delegate  and  one  additional  delegate  for 
every  25  members  or  major  fraction  thereof  in  excess  of  25 
members. 

Article  II'. — This  association  authorizes  the  executive  to 
spend  such  sums  as  necessary  to  complete  the  organization 
of  the  province,  and  at  our  next  meeting  apportion  the 
expenditure  among  the  different  subordinate  associations. 

Article  I'. — .\  minimum  .salary  schedule  for  the  whole 
province  shall  be  fixed  by  the  executive;  and  each  subor- 
dinate association  may  fix  a  local  sclirdule  that  shall  not  be 
lower  than  the  provincial   schedule. 


The  association  passed  a  resolution  opposing  the 
issue  of  local  licenses. 

.\fter  adjournment  a  meeting  of  the  executive  was 
held,  when  the  following  minimum  salary  scale  was 
ado|)tetl,  subject  to  change  as  indicated  in  article  5 
alxjve : 

First  class,  males,  $275  a  year. 
Second  class,  niales,  $200  a  year. 
Third  class,  males,  $150  a  year. 
First  class,  females,  $160  a  year. 
Second  class,   females,  $130  a  year. 
Third  class,   females,  $115  a  year. 
In  poor  districts  the  extra  government  grant   is  consid- 
ered a  part  of  salary  from  trustees. 


Sr.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

Over  250  teachers  were  present  at  this  meeting, 

belli  December  17th  and  iSth,  which  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  institiitese\erhel<i  in  the 
county.  The  impartial  and  prompt  tuanner  in  which 
tne  president,  M.  D.  Brown,  conducted  the  proceed- 
ings, hel])ed  to  produce  this  result,  while  the  excel- 
lence of  the  papers  read  secured  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  teacbers.  Papers  were  read  by 
Princijial  Crocket,  of  the  Normal  School,  on  the 
ideal  in  Education:  I'rincipal  Owen,  on  Truancy; 
.Miss  Edna  W .  Gilmour,  on  .Manual  Work  and 
Writing;  .Miss  Florence  Rogers,  on  Physical  Cul- 
ture, and  Dr.  H.  S.  Bridges  on  School  Government. 
These  papers  were  very  fully  discussed.  •.  ne  pres- 
ence of  Chief  Supt.  Dr.  Inch  and  Inspector  Carter 
adcled  to  the  interest  of  the  meetitig.  The  St.  John 
High  .School  ( )rcbestra  and  accom])lished  soloists 
furnished  imisic.  The  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed :  President,  J.  hrank  (Jwens,  B.  .\. ;  vice-presi- 
dent, J.  S.  Lord;  secretary-treasurer.  Miss  A.  M. 
Hea ;  additional  members  of  executive  committee. 
.Miss  Edna  W.  Giltuour  and  A.  Lindsav  Dvkeinan. 


Carleton   County   Institute. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  session  of  the  Carleton 
County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  W(Kxlstixk 
December  ijtb  and  i8th,  President  I.  .\.  Draper  in 
the  chair.  It  was  the  largest  and  one  <jf  the  most 
successful  institutes  ever  held  in  the  county.  Mr. 
.Murrav  H.  .Manuel,  of  Richmotul.  read  an  excellent 
l)ai)er,  .Measures  and  Multiples.  Inspector  .Meagher 
opened  the  discussion,  which  proved  quite  an 
iiUeresting  one.  D.  W.  Hamilton,  principal  of  the 
Kingstoti  consolidated  school,  gave  an  excellent 
address.  Mr.  Perry  read  a  very  coiuprehcnsive  iia]K.'r 
oti  luiglish  Literature  in  our  schools.  Mr.  Brittain 
dealt  with  (iardening  and  .Nature  Stuily.  D.  W. 
Haiuilton  discussed  the  subject,  giving  his  experi- 
ence in  work  preparatory  for  the  consolidated  school 
work. 

.\t  I'Viday  morning's  session  a  mimber  of  inter- 
esting (|uestions  were  asked  by  the  teachers  and 
answered  by  Inspector  .Meagher.  .Mr.  I'.rittain  and 
others.    Miss  O'Brien  rea<l  a  clear  and  concise  pajx-r 
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on  The  Place  of  Manual  Training  in  our  Schools. 
This  paper  produced  an  interesting  discussion,  there 
being  a  general  agreement  that  manual  training  was 
of.  much  benefit  to  the  schools.  John  AI.  Keefe  read 
a  paper  on  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected :  President,  C.  H.  Gray ; 
vice-president.  Miss  J.  Neales  ;  secretary,  G.  H.  Har- 
rison ;  additional  members  of  executive,  Mr.  Perry 
and  Miss  Inez  Bradley. 

A  very  successful  public  meeting  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th,  presided  over  by  Inspector 
Meagher. — Condensed  from  U'oodstoek  Press. 

Restigouche  County  Institute. 

The  first  institute  in  Restigouche  County  for  sev- 
eral years  was  held  at  Campbellton  on  the  17th  and 
i8th  of  December,  Inspector  Mersereau  in  the  chair. 
The  attendance  was  comparatively  large  and  the 
proceedings  of  much  interest,  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
Inspector  Mersereau,  Professor  McCready  of  Fred- 
ericton,  and  the  leading  teachers  of  the  county.  Mr. 
McCready  gave  a  valuable  address  on  manual 
training,  and  Miss  Wetmore,  teacher  of  that  depart- 
ment in  the  Campbellton  schools,  gave  an  admirable 
illustrative  lesson  of  her  methods  in  conducting  a 
class.  Mr.  McLatchy,  iVi.  P.  P..  gave  an  excellent 
address  to  the  teachers.  A  paper  on  Primary  Num- 
ber was  read  by  Miss  Christina  Richards,  and 
Principal  Lewis  explained  clearly  a  practical  method 
of  teaching  geometry.  An  excellent  feature  of  the 
institute  was  the  number  of  illustrative  lessons  given 
to  classes, — one  on  Color,  by  Miss  Mary  Reid;  on 
Liquid  Measures,  by  Miss  Melissa  Cook ;  on  the 
Metric  System,  by  Miss  Katie  Mair;  on  Minerals, 
by  Miss  Beatrice  Richards. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year :  President,  E.  W.  Lewis ;  vice-president. 
Miss  C.  Richards ;  secretary,  P.  R.  McLean ; 
additional  members  of  executive.  Miss  Lizzie  Cook 
and  Miss  Wetmore. — Condensed  from  Campbellton 
Events. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Japan  and  Russia  are  preparing  for  war,  a  war 
which  many  think  to  be  inevitable,  tliough  its  com- 
ing may  yet  be  delayed  for  some  time.  The  two 
nations  have  conflicting  interests  in  Corea,  from 
which  country  Japan  draws  much  of  her  food  supply, 
and  to  which  Russia  is  looking  for  ice,  free  ])orts  and 
other  natural  advantages  to  develop  her  Siberian 
provinces. 

The  British  expedition  to  Thibet,  which  has 
recently  advanced  from  India  to  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  that  land  of  mystery,  though  accompanied 
by  a  small  body  of  troops,  is  diplomatic,  rather  than 
military.  Its  i)urpose  is  to  secure  tlie  observance  of 
certain  treaty  obligations  concerning  trade  and  com- 
merce;  and  also,  nn  doulrt,  to  establisli  British 
influence  at  Lhassa,  .the  cai)ital  of  Thibet,  and  the 
religious  centre  of  the  Buddhist  world. 


Few  foreigners  have  ever  returned  from  the  101"- 
bidden  citv  of  Lhassa,  the  seat  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 
who  is,  according  to  the  Buddhist  faith,  the  incarna- 
tion of  Buddha.  The  latest  of  such  visitors  to  get 
back  to  his  own  country  alive  is  a  Japanese  priest, 
who  remained  there  for  over  two  years  before  his 
nationality  was  discovered,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
flee  for  his  life.  He  describes  the  present  Dalai 
Lama  as  a  young  man,  28  years  of  age,  of  excellent 
qualities,  and  bent  upon  reforming  the  corrupt  civil 
service  of  the  country.  Few  Dalai  Lamas  before 
him,  the  traveler  says,  have  lived  to  rule ;  the  corrupt 
ministers  of  the  government  usually  poisoning  each 
one  before  he  came  of  age,  and  setting  another  infant 
Dalai  Lama  in  his  place.  The  Thibetans  are  nomin- 
ally under  the  government  of  China,  and  it  was  by 
being  mistaken  for  a  Chinese  priest  that  the  Japanese 
traveler  gained  admission  to  the  Grand  Lama's  pres- 
ence. 

The  new  year  finds  the  British  armies  engaged  in 
warfare  only  in  Sonialiland,  and  it  is  rumored  that 
the  Mullah  is  ready  to  treat  for  peace. 

Great  Britain  has  recognized  the  independence  of 
Panama.  The  new  republic,  small  though  it  is,  is 
larger  in  area  than  Costa  Rica,  Salvador,  or  Santo 
Domingo,  and  about  twice  as  large  as  Switzerland. 

The  new  uprising  in  Santo  Domingo  has  made 
such  progress  that  there  are  now  two  provisional 
governments  in  the  country,  the  adherents  of  one 
preparing  to  defend  the  capital  city  from  an  unex- 
l^ected  attack  by  the  other  party.  Neither  one  of 
these  provisional  governments  is  yet  fully  recognized 
by  other  nations,  and  foreign  interests  will  be  pro- 
tected by  foreign  war  ships. 

The  allusion  to  "the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,"  in 
Psalm  xlv.,  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  shorthand 
writing,  which  is  not  a  modern  invention.  A 
recently  discovered  Egyptian  document,  of  the  third 
century  of  our  era,  shows  a  contract  with  a  short- 
hand teacher  for  instruction,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  was  then  a  new  art. 

To  carry  on  its  great  railway  service  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  and  its  Atlantic  and  Pacific  steamboat  lines, 
the  Canadian  I'acific  Railway  employs  from  thirty- 
five  thousand  to  forty  thousand  men. 

There  are  more  British  troops  in  Halifax  now 
than  there  have  been  for  some  years  past,  and  the 
number,  it  is  said,  will  be  further  increased.  It  is 
also  reported  that  a  Canadian  regiment  will  be  sent 
to  India  for  training. 

Hudson  Bay,  in  which  United  States  whalers 
claim  the  right  to  carry  on  their  business  and  the 
right  of  free  trade  with  the  natives,  is  almost  certain 
to  be,  within  a  few  years,  the  chief  outlet  in  the 
summer  months  for  the  grain  trade  of  the  west. 
The  distance  from  Hudson  Bay  ports  to  England  is 
less  than  from  New  York ;  and  the  land  haul,  even 
from  the  wheat  fields  south  of  the  boundary  line,  is 
comiiaratively  short.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that  the  idea  of  claiming  some  sort  of  port  privileges 
on  the  bay  has  been  broached  in  the  LTnited  States. 
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The  western  part  of  the  desert  of  Sahara  is  said 
tn  contain  nitre  beils  richer  than  those  of  GiiH. 

The  nitrifying  bacteria,  so  called,  which  are  found 
at  the  rcMits  of  clovers  and  certain  other  i)lants,  are 
known  to  all  students  of  agriculture.  They  have  tlie 
power  of  fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  so 
making  it  available  for  plant  food.  .\  German 
scientist  has  found  a  way  of  inoculating  the  soil  with 
the  bacteria.  The  I'nited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  taken  up  the  plan,  and  will  distribute 
these  living  fertilizers  in  parts  nf  the  country  where 
they  are  not  now  abundant. 

A  new  sugar  producing  plant  has  been  discovered 
in  South  America,  if  sugar  is  the  right  name  for  :i 
l)roduct  which  is  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  sweet  as 
cane  sugar.    The  plant  is  a  species  of  eupatoriuni. 

The  vak.  which  is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  in  tin 
cold  mountain  regions  of  Central  .Asia,  and  will  bs 
engaged  in  the  transport  .service  of  the  British  e.xpe- 
dition  to  Thibet,  will  possibly  be  introduced  in  certain 
parts  of  Sweden  and  Xorwa\ .  for  which  it  is  thought 
from  recent  experiments  to  be  better  fitted  than  the 
I.apland  reindeer. 

The  latest  explanation  of  a  lightning  tlash  and  its 
accompanying  thunder  makes  it  an  explosive  com- 
bustion of  hydrogen,  set  free  by  electric  action  and 
ignited  by  tlie  electric  spark — an  explanation  which 
certainly  does  not  fully  explain.  Ileat  lightning, 
former] \  looked  upon  as  the  reflection  of  distant 
lightning,  is  now  regarded  as  the  glow^  of  a  silent 
electric  discharge. 

The  hydroscope  is  a  newly  invented  instrument 
for  examining  the  bed  of  the  sea.  By  its  use,  objects 
lying  on  the  bottom,  fishes  moving  through  the 
water,  or  the  bottom  of  the  ships  on  which  it  is  car- 
ried, can  be  seen  reflected  on  a  screen  on  deck.  .An- 
other invention,  by  the  same  man,  an  Italian  engi- 
neer, is  a  machine  for  lifting  heavy  objects  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  be  strong  enough  to 
lift  the  heaviest  ironclad  from  the  greatest  depths. 


Manual  Training^. 


Compliments  of  the  season  to  all  the  readers  of 
this  department. 

I  regret  that  in  the  list  of  manual  training  teach- 
ers given  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Review,  the  name 
of  r.rother  Reniigius  was  inadvertently  omitted. 
Brother  Reniigius  is  instructor  in  manual  training  at 
St.  Patrick's  Industrial  School.  Halifax.  Those 
who  saw  the  excellent  exhibit  of  models  from  this 
school  at  the  last  provincial  exhibition  must  have 
wondered  at  the  omission  which  I  take  the  earliest 
op])ortunity  of  correcting. 

Some  months  ago  information  w:as  promised 
regarding  the  manual  training  exhibits  at  the  local 
exhibitions.  From  the  various  papers  and  other 
sources  is  gleaned  the  following  information  :  The 
exhibits  I  have  seen  mentioned  were  made  by  the 
schools  at  New  Glasgow.  Lunenburg,  Bridgewater. 


I'ictou,  and  (ilacc  Bay.  The  models  and  drawings 
of  the  New  ( jlasgow  schrxds  were  entered  in  com- 
petition with  those  made  at  tiie  Pictou  .Manual 
Tniining  .Scliool.  They  attracted  a  great  deal  'f 
.ittention  at  the  I'ictou  County  exhil)itif)n  and  were 
ver\    favorably  commented  upon. 

hie  >icho<iIs  of  liriflgewater  and  Lunenburg, 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  V.  W.  .Messenger,  com- 
peted against  one  another  at  the  exhibition  held  at 
Bridgewater.  The  Bridgewater  Bulletin  says  the 
manual  training  exhibit  was  the  central  attraction  of 
the  exhibition.  The  exhibit  comprised  models, 
<lra wings,  and  collections  of  native  woods,  showing 
transverse  and  cross-sections.  For  all  of  thc-;e, 
prizes  were  offered.  The  secretary  of  the  Bridg.- 
water  School  Board,  Mr.  J.  .'\.  Curll.  was  instru- 
mental in  having  manual  training  given  a  prominent 
position  in  regard  to  prizes,  etc.  .\bout  $i8  found 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  bright  boys  who 
produced  the  excellent  work  exhibited. 

The  Glace  Bay  Manual  Training  School  made  an 
e::hibit  at  the  industrial  fair  held  in  that  town.  The 
Halifax  Herald  gave  a  very  tlattering  account  of 
the  exhibit,  which  deserved  all  the  praise  given  it. 
Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  Provincial  Supervisor  of  Manual 
Training,  who  was  at  Glace  Bay  at  the  time,  made 
an  exhibit  of  cardboard  work.  Mr.  Cook,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  manual  training  flepartment  there, 
had  charge  of  the  exhibit. 

It  is  probable  that  some  other  schools  besides  those 
of  the  places  above  mentioned  and  those  of  Halifax 
( already  mentioned)  exhibited,  but  I  have  not  seen 
anv  others  noticed.  It  is  to  be  hopetl  that  this  year 
will  find  all  the  schools  exhibiting  and  that  tlic 
teachers  will  see  that  the  prizes  offered  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  exhibits.  The 
move  made  by  the  lAinenburg  and  Bridgewater 
schools  in  exhibiting  collections  of  native  w<Kids.  is 
especially  to  be  commended  and  should  find  favor 
with  all.' 

The  S.\<lney  .\cademy  Record  has  the  followmg 
paragrapii  in  the  December  issue:  "The  manual 
training  riHini  is  now  electrically  li.gbted  and  pre- 
sents a  busy  scene  until  a  late  hour  every  day.  Some 
magnificent  work  has  lately  been  turned  out.  showing 
that  among  the  two  hundred  boys  there  was  some 
latent  talent  that  onlv  needed  opportunity  to 
develop."  The  Truro  Sun  adds:  "Mr.  J.  C.  Daw- 
son, of  Follv  \iilage.  is  in  charge  of  this  department, 
and  his  ma'nv  friends  in  this  neighborho<id  will  Iw 
glad  to  know  that  his  work  is  so  appreciated.  The 
Svdnev  School  Board  has  recently  increased  the 
ae-cominodation  for  manual  training  in  woodwork, 
but  the  demand  is  still  much  greater  tiian  can  be 
sup])lied  without  equipping  another  ro<im  and  engag- 
ing a  second  teacher." 

The  success  of  the  maiuial  training  movement  in 
S\<lnev  is  helping  on  another  very  ini|xirtant  matter, 
viz.,  tlie  establishment  of  a  system  of  evening  school 
instruction  in  technolo.gy.  .\  strong  committee  in 
Svdnev  has  the  matter  in  liand.  and  Premier  Murray, 
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in  reply  to  a  deputation  trum  tlie  school  board,  which 
interviewed  him  recently,  has  promised  his  support 
if  a  good  scheme  can  be  arranged.  Mr.  Kidner,  the 
Provincial  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  Schools, 
is  to  assist  in  the  details  of  such  a  scheme,  which 
will  come  before  the  legislature  early  in  the  new 
year.  All  such  movements  as  this  should  help  on  the 
matter  of  higher  technical  education  which  has  been 
taken  up  in  such  a  spirited  maimer  b>-  Dalhousic 
University.  We  want  trained  hands  and  heads  for 
the  "rank  and  file,"  as  well  as  highly  trained  scien- 
tific "captains"  for  our  industrial  development,  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  various  sides  of  technical  educa- 
tion are  in  a  fair  way  to  receive  attention  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

A  conference  was  held  at  the  education  office 
between  the  superintendent  and  the  Macdonald 
teachers  of  manual  training  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  at  which  important  matters 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  these  schools  were  dis- 
cussed.— Halifax  Herald.  Jan.  2. 


Special  Course  for  Manual  Traixing  Teachers. 

The  shortened  course  of  training  for  those  teach- 
ers who  have  passed  through  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  at  Truro,  and  have  achieved  distinction  in 
mechanic  science,  commences  in  Februar\-. 

H.  ^^'.  Hewitt, 
Scc'y  M.  T.  T.  A.  of  U.  S.,  Dartmouth.  N.  S. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

J  lie  Prnviiicial  Tcichers'  Institute  ot  New  Brunswick 
will  meet  in  St.  John,  June  28-30.  Active  committees  are 
at  work  to  prcn-ide  a  suitable  programme  and  make  other 
arrangements  for  a  successful  meeting. 

A  rearrangement  of  the  inspectoral  districts  of  New 
Brunswick  has  been  made,  owing  to  the  recent  appointment 
of  another  inspector,  Mr.  Hebert.  who  will  take  part  of 
the  schools  of  Westmorland  and  Kent :  Mr.  J.  F.  Doucet 
will  have  the  schools  of  Gloucester,  Madawaska,  and  por- 
tions of  Rcstigouche  and  Northumberland.  Mr.  O'Blenis, 
recently  appointed,  will  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  Albert 
and  part  of  Westmorland,  and  the  schools  of  eastern  St. 
John  County  will  be  added    to   Inspector  .Steeves' district. 

Miss  Kate  Girdwood,  on  concluding  a  Iwti  years'  engage- 
ment in  district  number  twelve,  parish  of  Lancaster,  St. 
John  County,  was  the  recipient  of  many  and  valuable  pre- 
sents, including  a  beautiful  writing  desk,  letter  case,  toilet 
case,  ter.chcr's  Bible,  etc.  Rev.  L.  .X.  McLean,  in  making 
the  presentation,  expressed  the  regret  of  the  community 
at  her  decision  to  leave,  and  spoke  of  how  she  would  be 
missed,  not  only  in  the  school,  but  in  tlio  social  and  oburcli 
work  of  the  district. 

Sydney,  C.  B.,  began  its  career  as  a  city  on  New  Year's 
day  of  this  year.  Principal  Stewart,  of  the  .Academy,  in  an 
interesting  review  in  the;  Post,  of  educational  progress,  says 


that  Sydney  has  a  good  system  of  public  schools  full  of 
vital  force,  keeping  pace  with  the  times  and  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  community.  Some  idea  of  the  advance  already 
made  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  last  five  years 
the  town  more  than  doubled  its  stafi  of  teachers.  These 
teachers  are  enthusiastic  and  devoted  to  their  work ;  the 
academy  is  well  equipped  with  a  good  laboratory  and  a 
well  stocked  library,  provided  by  the  exertions  of  students 
and  the  generosity  of  citizens.  The  new  city  will  have  the 
honor  during  the  year  of  being  the  first  place  in  Nova 
Scotia  to  recognize  the  value  of  technical  training  by 
establishing  a  school  of  the  kind  that  has  given  Germany 
her  industri.1l  greatness. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


Teacher's    M.\nual.   to   accompany   Lessons    in  Language 
and    Grammar.        By   H.    S.    Tarbcll    and    M.    Tarbell. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  is  a  useful  guide  to  the  teacher  of  English,  especi- 
ally of  the  Lessons  above  named. 

Stories  of  the  Ancient  Greeks..  By  Charles  D.  Shaw. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  Pages,  264.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
These  stories  of  the  Greek  mythology,  old  but  ever  new, 
which  have  been  told  to  eager  listeners  for  thousands 
of  years,  are  here  re-told  in  a  simple  and  picturesque 
style  by  an  author  in  syinpathy  with  his  subject. 

L.\    Mare    au    Diaele.     By    George    Sand.     Edited,     with 

brief  introduction,  notes,  ^.nd  full  vocabulary,  by  Leigh 

R.   Gregor,  Lecturer  on  Modern  Languages  in  McGill 

University,    Montreal.     Cloth.      vi-|-ioo    pages.        Ginn 

&  Co.,  Boston. 

This  story  of  French  peasant  life   in  the  middle  of  the 

last  century  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  most  brilliant  woman 

writer   of   modern    times.     It    is    suitable    for    reading    in 

mixed  classes.     The  notes  consist  of  renderings  of  difficult 

passages  into  English,  and  brief  comments  on  the  tjTJe  of 

civilization  represented  by  the  story. 

Elementary  Guide  to  Literary  Criticism.     By  F.  V.  N. 
Painter,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
in    Roanoke    College,    Virginia.        Cloth.      Pages    195. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.. 
The   laboratory   method   of   literary   study   is   well    illus- 
trated  in   this    useful    little   work.        It   aims   to   show    the 
student  what  to  look  for  in  a  piece  of  literature,  points  out 
matters  of  technique  and   furnishes  a   basis   of  interesting 
comparison  between   different   authors.     It   should   help   to 
give  dcfiniteness  and  pleasure  to  a  study  that  has  so  often 
been  vague  and  discouraging  from   the  want  of  just  such 
a  guide. 

.\   School  Geometry.     Parts  IV  and  \'.     By  H.   S.  Hall, 
M.  A.,  and   F,    H.   Stevens,   M.  .\.       Macmillan  &  Co., 
London. 
These  little  books — Parts   Four  and  Five  of  the  Scries  on 
School  Geometry — contain  the  substance  of  the  second  and 
third  and  the  sixth  book  of   Euclid's  elements,  with  addi- 
tional theorems  an.d  cxrmples. 
The  complete   volume,   conlaim'ng    Parts   T   to   V   of  the 
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If  you  arc  a  total  abstainer  this  company  will 
offer  you  advantages  which  no  other  man  can 
get  and  which  no  other  company  can  offer.  We 
know  that  we  can  show  \-ou  how  to  make  money 
out  of  your  abstinence. 

Send  us  a  card  stating  your  age  ne.xt  ijirthda\' 
and  we  will  send  you  some  information  which 
we  are  sure  will  interest  vou 


The  Wanufaeturers'  Life  Insurance  Company,  Toronto. 

Business  In  Force,  over  $30  000.000. 

The  E.  R.  MACMUM  CO..  Ltd.,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

M.iDniicr--  Inf  Maritime  Provinces* 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


Wanted: 


\'oung  men  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  princi|)les 
of  grammar  and  composi- 
tion, to  take  our  Shorthand 
Course  and  (jualify  for  posi- 
tions with  salaries  ranging 
from  S30.00  to  S5<j.oo  per 
month.  We  cannot  suppl\- 
the  demand  for  competent 
young  men  stenographers. 
Do  you  know  of  suitable  per- 
sons? 

KAULBACH  <&  SCHURMAN, 

(.'flAFtTKRED   AcCOf.VTA>T>. 

Maritime  Business  College, 

HALIFAX,   N.  S 


MAPS,  GLOBES 
AND  SCHOOL 
VSUPPLIES.V 


Our  New  Catalogue  may  be    had   for    Ihe 

=^i^^r^=  Asking.  ==^^^^= 


We  now  have    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 

=::==^^=;^  HOWARD  VINCENT  

MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Send  ior    siiiaii   t;ic  bnmie    reprodutinjii    ol    >aiiii-. 


KINDERGARTEN    MATERIAL   ^J^L^^''^' 

THE  SfEINBERCER,  HENDRY  CO., 

37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST.      -       -     TORONTO,  ONT. 


School  Geometry,  already  noticed  here  and  in  different 
numbers  of  the  Review,  has  been  received  from  Macinillan 
&  Co.  It  is  a  convenient  volume  of  340  pages,  with  nine 
pages  of  answers  to  numerical  examples.  The  whole  pro- 
vides an  adequate  and  nut  too  difficult  course  for  students 
without  special  aptitude  for  mathematical  study,  hut  who 
may  derive  real  intellectual  and  practical  advantage  from 
lessons  in  pure  deductive  reasoning,  followed  up  by  copious 
examples  involving  graphical  or  numerical   work. 

Book    I.    The    Tree-Uweli.ers.     By    Katharine    Elizabeth 
.  Dopp.     Illustrated.     Cloth.     160  pages.     For  the  prim- 
ary grades.     Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
This  volume  makes  clear  to  the  child  how  people  lived 
before  they  had  fire,  how  and  why  they  conquered  it,  and 
the   changes    wrought    in    society   by   its    use.     The   simple 
activities  of  gathering   food,  of  weaving,  building,  taming 
tire,  making  use  of  the  body  for  tools  End  weapons,  wear- 
ing trophies,  and  securing  co-operative  action  by  means  of 
rhythmic  dances,  are  here  shown  to  be  the  simple   forms 
of  processes  which  still  minister  to  our  daily  needs.     This 
attractive  book   is   the   first   of  a    series   of   industrial   and 
social    history   readers    which   Rand,    McNally   &   Co.    are 
preparing  to  publish. 


JANUARY  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  January  .tllanlic  Professor  T.  J.  J.  See  explains 
The  IJlue  Color  of  the  Sky,  its  cause  and  character; 
Robert  Merrick  begins  a  strong  serial  novel.  The  Common 
Lot;  and  there  are  papers  on  other  important  subjects, 
biographical  and  literary  essays  and  poems The  Cana- 
dian Magazine  for  January  is  an  Imperial  number,  with  an 
emblematic  cover,  containing  articles  on  this  subject  by 
Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  J.  M.  McEvoy  and  Herman  \V.  Mar- 
cus. An  Aquatic  Reminiscence,  by  George  Stewart,  U.C.L., 
with  a  photograph,  recalls  the  famous  (our  St.  John  oars- 
men who  won  the  championship  at  Paris  in  1867.  A 
notable  feature  of  the  issue  is  the  first  instalment  of  A.  G. 
Bradley's  Fight  for  North  .\merica,  the  new  serial  dealing 

with    the    events   between    1750   and    1763 The   January 

Dclim-alor  contains  literary  and  art  features  of  exception- 
al value  and  reliable  fashion  information.  The  pictorial 
presentation  of  the  season's  styles  is  excellent.  .\n  inspir-. 
ing  paper  on  The  Joy  of  Living,  by  Lillic  Hamilton  French, 
will  appeal  to  thoughtful  persons.  There  are  house  build- 
ing and  house  furnishing  ideas,  and  entertaining  stories 
and  pastimes  for  children. 
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HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF    ARTS    AND 
SCIENCES 

oflfers  courses  for  men  aud  women  in  (ireek, 
Latin,  English,  Elocution,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  History,  Ecoaomicg,  Psychology,  Philos- 
ophy, Education.  Architectural  Drawing,  Music, 
Mathematics,  Surveying,  Shopwork.  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Ofology,  Oeography,  and  in 
Physical  Education.  These  courses  are  open 
without  entrance  examinations  to  all  qualified 
persons.  They  are  primarily  designed  for  teach- 
ers. The  University  Libraries.  Museums,  Labor- 
atories, etc.,  will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of 
the  Summer  School.  The  School  opens  Tuesday, 
July  5th,  and  closes  Friday,  August  12Ch,  1904. 
For  full  Announcement  of  courses  offered  and  in- 
formation about  expenses,  address  the  Clerk  of 
the  Summer  School,  J.  L.  Love,  16  University 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Chairman 


HARVARD    UXirii^RSITr 

THE    LAWRENCE     SCIENTIFIC      SCHOOL 

offers  four-year  courses  of  study  leading  to  the 
degree  of  S.  B.  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical 
Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Architec- 
ture. LandscapeArchitecture,  Forestry.  Chemistry. 
Geology,  Biology,  Anatomy  and  Hygiene  fi>re. 
paration  for  medical  schools),  Science  for  Teach- 
ers* and  a  course  in  General  Science.  Students 
are  admitted  to  regular  standing  by  examination 
and  by  transfer  from  other  Schools  or  Colleges. 
Approved  Special  Students  may  be  admitted  with- 
out examination.  The  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  Secretarjj,  J.  L.  Love,  16  Uni- 
versity Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N.  S.  SHALER.  Dean. 


SUMMER    SESSION 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

July  7- Aug.  ly,  1904. 

118  Courses  in  2.3  Departments.    Tuition,  $25. 

For  College,  High  Suhool  and  Grade  Teachers. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Book  of  Views. 
Address:  The  Registrar,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,   N.  Y. 


mm  SCHOOL  of  scieiige. 

EIGHTEENTH    SESSION. 
July  i2th.  I  July  29th. 

CharlottGtOLun,    P.  E.  I. 


Courses  in  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. 

11   Professors.  14  Courses.         Tuition  Fee,  $2.50. 

Expenses  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


For  Circular,  address 


J.   D.  SEAMAN, 
Secretary  of  Summer  School, 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 


GRAPHOPHONE 

■S  INDISPENSABLE   fot  KNTKRTAININQ  in 

SCHOOLS,  Lodges,  Clubs,  Social  Gather- 
ings, etc..  as  well  as  in  the  Homb. 

IT  PLAYS:    IT  SINGS!    IT  TALKS! 

Columbia  Graphophonesand  Records 

excel  all  others. 
Write  for  agency  In  unoccupied  territory. 

YARMOUTH  CYCLE  CO., 

YARMOUTH,  N.  S 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT.  N.  B. 


Official  Notices. 


I.    School  Ykar  1903- 1— Number  of  Tkaching  Days. 

The  Dumlwr  of  Teat-hing  Days  for  School  Year  is  as  follows  : 
Ordinary  Districts  216;  Districts  haviug  eight  weeks  summer  vacation 
206;  St.  John  City  205. 

The  First  Term  ends  on  Friday,  December  I8th,  190;),  and  the  Second 
Term  lieglns  on  Monday,  January  4ih,  and  ends  on  June  .ioth,  1904.  The 
Becond  Term  has  I'A'J  Teaching  Days  in  all  Districts  e.\cept  the  City  of 
St.  John  where  the  number  of  Teaching  Days  for  the  Term  is  124. 

II.    Depabthental  Examinations. 

The  several  Departmental  Examinations  will  be  held  as  In  former 
years  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Regulations  ai,  32,  45  and  4(i. 

The  subjects  for  the  I/-aving  Kiaminations  shall  consist  of  English 
Language,  Kiiglish  l,it<Mature,  History  and  Oeography.  Arithmetic  anil 
Book-kei-nlng,  Algebra,  (ieometry.  Botany  and  Agriculture,  with  any 
two  of  the  following  :  Physics,  Chemistry.  Physiology,  Ijatin,  Greek 
French-iNine  papers  in  all). 

All  candidates  for  Matriculation  shall  take  the  following  subjects  ; 
I^tin,  Arithmetic  and  AlgeBra,  Geometry.  History  and  Oeography, 
Knglish  Language,  Enellsh  Literature,  Cheiidstry  :  ulsn,  either  (ireek  or 
French  ami  Natural  History. 


All  candidates  for  the  Matriculation  and  Leaving  Examinations  must 
send  in  their  applications  to  the  Inspector  within  whose  inspectorate 
they  propose  to  be  examined,  not  later  than  the  24th  day  of  May.  A  fee 
of  two  dollars  must  accompany  each  application.  Forms  of  applica- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  inspectors  or  from  the  Education  OtHce 

The  English  Literature  Subjects  for  the  Matriculation  and  Leaving 
Examinations  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  First-Class  Candidates  at  the 
Closing  Examinations,  viz  :  Tennyson's  Princess  and  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet, 

High  School  Enthance  Examination  Medals. 

His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased  tooflfer  Thirteen 
Silver  Medals  to  be  competed  for  by  the  pupils  of  the  Eighth  Grade  at 
the  High  School  Entrance  Examinations  in  June  next,  aud  thereafter 
annually  during  his  term  of  ofrtce. 

The  examinations  will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Regulation  tti  at  i  he  several  Grammar  Schools  and  at  such  of  the  Superior 
Schools  as  shall  mako  application  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  not  later 
than  the  First  day  of  June. 

One  medal  will  be  competed  for  by  the  pupils  of  each  County,  except 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  competiti  m  Madawaska  and  Victoria  wiil 
be  reckoned  as  one  County,  and  Sunbury  and  Queens  as  one  County. 

The  medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  pupil  making  the  highest  aggregate 
marks  in  each  case,  provide  i  that  no  candidate  falling  below  the  Second 
Division  shall  be  enti  led  to  a  Medal.  The  papers  of  the  candidates 
awarded  the  hignest  marks  bv  the  loj-al  examiners  shall  be  submitted 
for  a  final  examination  t<»  special  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  whose  decision  shnll  determine  the  award. 

J.  R.  INCH, 
Chief  Supt.  of  Education. 
Education  Olllce,  Fredericlon,  Dec.  rih,  1903 
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Always   Read  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  pnUitheJ  about  Ike  K'th  of 
every  month.  If  not  rcceiveii  within  a  week  aftfr  that  date,  write  to  the 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  i»  sent  regularly  to  imbscribers  until  nol<ficalion  is 
received  to    discontmve  aiia  alt  anearogeit  paid. 

When  you  change  your  addrits,  tivtily  us  at  once,  giriny  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  will  mte  time  and  corrispondince 

The  number  on  your   address    tells   to  ickat  whole   number  o/    the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 
Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 

EDUCaT10X.4L  REVIEW, 

at.  John,  N.  II. 


The  salaries  of  the  female  teachers  of  .Monet  n 
are  to  be  increased.  The  salary  for  the  fir-;i  t'lni 
is  to  be  $225,  to  he  increased  everv  secoi'.d  \i;ir  iiiui! 
the  maximum  of  S300  is  reacl.cil. 


Hon.  D.wid  \V.\kk.  Senator,  of  Fredericton, 
N.  D.,  is  the  oldest  active  legislator  in  the  world. 
He  will,  if  he  lives  until  February  19th  of  this  year, 
be  one  hundred  years  old.  lie  ?njoys  good  healtb., 
retains  possefsion  of  his  faculties,  has  taken  pnv: 
every  year  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Sennt''  y.t 
Ottawa,  and  expects  to  do  so  this  year.  His  long 
life  has  been  a  record  of  simple  living  and  honor- 
able dealinsf. 


lieen  outlined  lor  the  meeting,  ami  a  committee  of 
\\  inni])eg  teachers,  under  the  d'rection  of  Mr.  W. 
.\.  .Mclntyre.  .Secretary  of  the  .Associat'on.  is  busy 
making  local  arrangements.  The  time  ciiosen  is 
one  that,  with  a  little  foresight  and  planning  of  their 
woik,  will  suit  the  majority  of  eastern  teachers. 
.\nnouncements  will  shortly  be  made,  giv'ng  the 
l)rogramme,  rates  of  travel,  and  the  side  trips  pro- 
posed. 


I'lcvtiiKKs  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
open  air.  luijoy  the  pleasures  of  this  rigorous  but 
l)i;mlit'ul  winter  weather,  it  you  have  snowshoes, 
|)Ut  them  on  and  walk  over  snow  banks  and  through 
forest  paths.  The  woods  liave  a  beauty  all  tlieir 
own  in  winter,  and  you  appreciate  this  beauty  the 
mole  '11  the  keen  wintry  air  which  sends  the  1)!im)<1 
coursing  swiftly  through  your  veins,  and  makes  it 
a  (ielight  to  li\e.  Take  a  vigorous  w'alk  on  snow- 
shoes  tor  an  hour  or  two  every  day  and  you  may 
sua])  your  lingers  in  the  face  of  Jack  I'rost  and  bid 
him  do  his  worst.  Invite  some  of  the  larger  schol- 
ars to  be  com])anions  of  your  walks,  and  many 
schoolroom  Irouh'es  will  van'sh. 


Till-:  nieinlurs  ot'  the  Jocelyn  l!otanic?l  Society 
of  .Maine  will  lio'd  their  annual  gaiher'ng  at  Fort 
Kent,  on  tiie  L'])]ier  .St.  John  river,  during  the  first 
week  in  July  next.  .\n  invitation  has  been  extended 
lo  the  botanists  of  the  .\tlantic  Provinces  to  meet 
with  this  active  society,  and  join  in  the  field  work 
and  discussions.  The  region  is  one  of  great  inter- 
est to  plant  students,  and  the  meeting  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  great  stimulus  to  workers  in  these 
provinces,  enable  them  to  cultivate  ])leasant  rela- 
tions with  their  co-workers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
border,  and  enjoy  a  week's  p'easant  recreation  and 
study  to,:,ether  in  a  jiortion  of  country  attractive 
for  its  natural  scenery  and  the  variety  of  its  plants 
The  occa.'^ion  might  be  utilized  al.so  to  form  a  society 
for  tliese  provinces  of  those  interested  in  Ixitany 
;md  forestry.  We  have  many  wnrkei-s  among  ns, 
but  they  need  the  stimulus  thai  comes  from  fre(|ncnt 
association     and  united  action. 
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Better  Salaries'  Campaigrn. 

The  campaign  for  better  salaries  to  teachers  is 
now  oil.  The  justice  and  moderation  with  whi.-h 
tlie  claims  of  teachers  have  been  presented  have 
already  won  for  them  the  consideration  and  support 
of  the  press,  and  of  all  fair-minded  ]5eople.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  below 
that  of  other  wage-earners,  that  while  the  expenses 
of  living  have  increased  the  pay  of  teachers  has 
remained  stationary,  or  even  decreased,  and  that 
through  a  lack  of  adequate  remuneration  many  of 
the  best  and  most  progressive  teachers  are  seeking 
other  employments,  leaving  their  places  to  be  filletl 
by  persons  less  competent  and  experienced.  The 
result  may  be  easily  foreseen.  L'nless  adefpiate  liv- 
ing salaries  are  provided,  teaching  will  lie  largely 
left  in  the  liands  of  those  who  are  dear  at  any  price, 
and  the  interests  of  education  will  suffer  in  a  cor- 
responding degree. 


ed  annually  for  six  years  until  the  maximum  of  $Cxx) 
is  reached. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  business-like  of 
the  documents  bearing  on  the  salary  c|uestion  is  that 
of  the  female  teachers  of  St.  John  in  their  recent 
application  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  that  city. 
I'he  moderation  of  their  demands  ap])eals  to  everv- 
one"s  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  worded  is  unmistakable.  They  in- 
dulge in  no  words  of  complaint,  but  they  arrange 
their  arguments  in  serious  and  dignified  language, 
and  support  their  claims  by  quotations  and  com- 
comparisons  so  aptly  chosen  and  skilfully  applied 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  their  arguments  can 
lie  successfully  met  except  bv  a  prcimpt  compliance 
with  their  request.  \\\-  June  ni)  doubt  that  the 
justice  of  their  claims  and  the  si)irit  and  moderation 
with  which  they  are  suppcjrted  will  a]ipeal  to  the 
board  I  if  trustees  as  it  does  to  cither  citizens  <if  .St. 
John. 

The  apjijicalion  staled  lirielly  is.  thai  female  teach- 
ers now  employe<l  shall  receive  an  increase  of  $30 
a  year,  and  an  annual  increa.'^e  thereafter  of  $25  t'or 
six  years  until  the  maximum  of  $400  is  reache,'. ; 
that  assistant  teacliers  be  jiaid  a  minimum  of  $200 
a  year:  that  the  minimum  salar\-  of  a  teacher  whrn 
appointed  shall  be  !?25o.  witli  an  .•Minnal  increase  of 
$25.  as  shown  abo\e  in  tile  case  of  those  now  cm- 
ployed;  that  female  teachers  in  the  high  sehooj  >h,ill 
begin  with  a  minimum  salary  of  $430,  to  \k-  increas- 


An  instructive  comparison  may  be  made  between 
the  teachers  of  Philadelphia  and  the  female  teachers 
of  St.  John  in  their  demands  for  better  financial  re- 
cognition. In  the  case  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  claim- 
ed that  less  was  paid  to  teachers  than  in  any  other 
leading  city  of  the  United  States ;  in  St.  John  the 
women  teachers  have  sh<i\\n  by  figures  that  they  are 
paid  less  than  those  of  anv  other  leading  city  in 
Canada.  A  few  months  ago  the  teachers  of  Phila- 
delphia entered  upon  a  canipaign  for  better  salaries. 
The  increase  has  been  granted  and  the  higher  pay- 
ments begun  within  a  year !  The  Philadelphia 
Teacher  shows  In  >w  this  was  brought  about : 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  the 
cummunily  generally,  and  of  the  board  of  education  and 
city  councils  in  particular,  that  the  necessity  as  well  as  the 
justice  of  the  proposed  increases  vveje  recognized  with  such 
unanimity.  .  .  .  Two  facts  stand  out  prominently  in  a 
present  retrospect  of  the  campaign, — first,  the  thoroughness 
of  the  organization  by  which  it  was  possible  to  carry  out 
every  detail  of  the  movement  as  planned  by  those  in  direct 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Philadelphia  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation ;  and,  second,  the  able,  courageous,  and  indomitable 
leadership  of  the  president  of  the  association.  With  either 
of  these  elemetits  lacking,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  movement, 
however  just,  and  however  necessary,  could  have  been 
successfully  concluded ;  it  is  certain  that  the  conclusion 
could  not  have  been  reached  in  so  short  a  time,  or  with 
such  widespread  satisfaction  as  now  exists. 

.  .  .  But  best  of  all,  a  right  principle  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  one  which  gives  assurance  that  this  city  will 
never  willingly  allow  other  great  cities  to  lead  her  in 
important  public  matters. 


The  lesson  in  the  above  is  obvious,  not  only  to  the 
women  teachers  of  St.  John,  but  to  the  teachers' 
associations  of  New  lirunswick.  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
lulward  Island  and  elsewhere  throughout  Canada, 
t'lear  and  coii\'iiicing  arguments,  and  such  as  no  one 
can  dispute,  may  be  pnlilislieil  \\\  the  \ard,  bill  if 
these  are  not  followfd  n]i  li\  the  organized  eftOrt 
ami  the  personal  work  that  are  found  effective  in 
other  campaigns,  it  ma\  take  years  to  accom])l'sh 
what  should  be  accomplished  in  a  few  months.  A 
]Hiblished  declar;ition  such  as  that  b\-  the  women 
teachers  of  St.  John  should  not  lose  its  effect  h\ 
allowing  people  to  l)ecome  lukewarm  after  the  first 
shot  is  fired.  The  intluence  of  the  press,  the  assist- 
ance of  ])rominent  men,  city  and  municipal  cotnicils, 
the  legislatm-e  and  the  board  of  education,  should  he 
enlisted  until  the  victor)'  is  won. 
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A  Letter  from  Mr.  Maggs. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Hci'iew. 

Dkak  Sir, — I  feel  sure  tlial  you  will  imi  rofu'c 
nie  the  privilege  of  .1  rejoinder  to  your  comment 
upon  my  piece  in  the  December  number.  I  do  not 
ask  this  in  any  controversial  spirit — in  fact  I  should 
not  have  asked  it  at  all,  but  for  one  or  two  passa)j;es 
whicti  you  chose,  perhajis  very  properly,  to  omit 
from  my  manuscript.  Your  editorial  reference  to 
what  I  had  to  say  is  moderate  and  kindly,  and  1  find 
nothinjj  to  resent  in  the  s\nipathy  which  you  feel 
for  me  in  holding  such  old-fashioned  notions,  and 
being  so  undeveloped  on  the  "  nature  "  side.  lUu 
that  teacher  of  mine  was  a  lover  of  nature,  and  1 
hope  I  am  myself,  and  your  regrets  would  scarcely 
h.ave  been  af'iol^os  if  you  had  allowed  nie  lo  sa\  in 
print,  as  I  said  in  my  manuscript :  "  1  sulimil  that  a 
youngster  does  not  best  acquire  a  love  of  nature  an<l 
a  reverence  for  her  wonderful  works  by  ])icking  a 
flower  to  pieces  on  his  desk  at  school.  l!ut  let  him 
rise  with  the  sun  occasionally  to  greet  the  dew  and 
the  daisies  and  the  birds  singing  in  their  leafy 
choirs;  and  if  his  observation  of  nature  and  his  love 
for  her  be  not  (juickcned,  then  he  is  of  the  earth 
earthy :  and  his  analysis  of  faded  specimens  at 
school  sim])ly  keeps  him  out  of  worse  mischief, — 
that  is  all." 

I  trust  that  you  will  not  niisa])prehend  my  motive 
in  requesting  to  be  heard  again  on  this  matter.  .\t 
the  best,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  make  our  fellows  under- 
stand us.  But  if  there  is  room  for  argument  as  lo 
the  justice  of  my  attitude  toward  natural  science. 
I  think  that  you  also  were  scarcely  just  in  what  you 
imj^lied  was  my  attitude  toward  nature.  I  am  a 
friend  of  nature  study,  but  1  am  hostile  to  natural 
science  as  it  has  been  taught,  and  is  still  taught,  in 
a  great  many  of  our  schools,  and  to  the  recpiiremeuts 
in  natural  science  laid  down  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion. The  new  nature  study  has  come  none  too 
soon,  and  I  consider  our  methods  of  teaching  .science 
as  not  the  least  of  the  abu.ses  which  it  has  to  reform. 
Respectfully  yours, 

A.  ?..  Maggs. 

.Sussex,  X.  r>..  January.  iix>4. 

[Mr.  Maggs"  letter  was  received  too  late  for  the 
January  number.  W'e  welcome  it  and  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  written.  Tt  is  hard,  as  he  says,  to  make 
our  fellows  iniderstand  us ;  but  a  respect  for  one 
another's  opinions  and  aims  with  a  desire  to  inter- 


pret these  justly  certainly  goes  far  to  secure  that 
end.  Mr.  Maggs'  paper,  the  larger  jKirtion  of  which 
was  |)ul>l:she<l  in  tile  iJecember  Kiaikw,  was  sent 
at  the  re(|uest  of  the  eilitor.  The  above  extract  and 
others  were  left  out  in  the  altem))t  to  make  the  paper 
fit  a  given  space. — ICorroK.) 


Miss  Bates's  School. 


Tile  casual  remark  that  tlie  trustees  over  in  Itay- 
field  were  lookuig  for  a  teaciier  set  Sarah  l!ates  tf) 
thinking.  Site  had  come  to  a  (xjint  wliere  she  nuist 
•lecide  upon  her  life-work,  lier  brotlier  was  to 
remain  on  the  little  stony  farm,  and  she — the  only 
other  child — what  shoulil  she  do?  Siie  iiad  attended 
the  academy  at  X'inton  for  a  year  and  had  I)een  a 
member  of  the  "teachers'  class."  .She  had  thought, 
while  attending  the  district  scIkhiI  at  home,  that  siic 
would  do  any  kind  of  work  rather  than  teach;  .so 
many  riule  and  unkind  things  made  a  large  part  of 
the  teacher's  lot.  Teaching  was  to  l)e  a  target  for 
])etty  criticism,  to  lack  sympathy,  to  wage  war  with 
school-boy  trickery. 

The  opening  address  by  the  principal  to  the 
"teachers'  class"  put  teaching  before  her  in  a  new- 
light.  "If  an  angel  should  descend  from  heaven  to 
live  among  us  iie  would  unquestionai)iy  ijecome  a 
teacher.  The  reason  people  ])ut  so  small  a  value  on 
the  teacher's  work  is  because  what  he  does  is  rarely 
real  teaching,  but  a  substitute  for  it." 

This  priuci|)al  was  a  man  of  unusual  mental  pow- 
ers :  no  matter  what  study  they  recited  to  him  the 
pu])ils  left  the  class  with  wonder;  he  invested  gram- 
mar, algebra,  penmanship,  or  Latin  with  interest,  .A 
not  over-bright  l>oy  expressed  the  general  thought 
i)y  saying,  ".V  fellow  could  learn  anything,  eveii 
Sanskrit,  from  him."  He  seemed  to  teach  from  sheer 
love  of  introducing  the  jjupil  to  new  fields  of 
thought :  he  plainly  had  a  positive  pleasure  in  making 
young  ])eoi)le  hap])y.  .\nd  then  he  had  read  widely 
and  was  a  keen  observer  of  nature.  To  pluck  |)lants, 
whether  lailen  with  (lowers  or  not,  to  ob.serve  the 
forms  and  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  was  a  never- 
tiring  delight  to  him  while  walking  along  the  roadside 
or  through  the  fields.  \\  iih  tlie  curious  ways  of 
insects  and  birds  and  the  history  of  the  roumlcfl 
pebbles  he  had  made  himself  familiar.  He  had  a 
special  ilelighi  in  reciting  poetry  to  the  class  in  liter- 
ature, and,  of  ail  authors,  lirowning  was  his  favor- 
ite: so  often  ha<l  he  recited  Rabbi  IJen  ICzra  that 
ni;my  of  his  pupils  knew  it. 
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Miss  Bates  had,  unknowingly,  caught  a  good  deal 
of  the  spirit  of  her  teacher ;  if  she  should  ever  teach 
school,  she  said  to  herself,  it  should  be  in  the  wa.v  he 
was  doing  it.  That  year  in  the  academy  seemed  to 
be  almost  like  a  year  in  heaven.  A  strong  glow  of 
feeling  now  possessed  her  to  open  to  others  those 
new  and  beautiful  fields  of  thought,  fancy,  and  fact : 
no  pursuit  in  life  was  so  entrancing  as  teaching. 
The  daily  discoveries,  the  poetry  she  learned  and 
and  recited  (a  common  practice),  deepened  her  pur- 
pose to  live  like  the  glowworm  in  diffusing  light, 
and  she  returned  to  her  home  quite  another  being 
tlian  when  she  left  it.  1  hen  she  thought  of  selecting 
a  pursuit  from  the  standpoint  of  money  earning; 
now  she  thought  of  expressing,  in  a  strong  and 
delightful  way,  the  desires  she  had  for  causing 
young  people  to  live  and  think  noblv  and  beautifully. 

She  applied  for  the  school  in  Bayfield,  a  tiny  vil- 
lage containing  a  dozen  houses  scattered  along  a 
single  street,  and  was  appointed.  Teacher  and  pupils 
faced  each  other  one  bright  September  morning  and 
the  problem  of  molding  humanity  into  better  forms 
was  now  to  be  undertaken.  As  she  sat  at  her  desk 
and  the  younger  boys  and  girls  came  shyly  in  au'l 
the  older  ones  roughly  and  defiant!}-,  as  she  thought, 
the  words  of  her  princii)al  rose  in  her  memory:  "It 
is  not  the  arithmetic  lesson  or  the  geography  lesson 
that  will  mold  the  character,  but  yott ;  it  is  your  inner 
purposes  that  will  affect  their  inner  purposes  ;  what 
your  motive  is  will  be  their  motive." 

The  school  house  was  an  e.xceedingl)-  plain  one 
and  stood  at  the  crossing  of  two  roads  ;  opposite  was 
an  open,  breezx  wihkIs,  where  a  great  gray  rock  lay, 
around  and  on  which  the  pupils  assembled  at  noon- 
time. The  teacher,  seeing  the  pleasure  they  took 
in  this  pretty  spot,  proposed  the  making  of  rough 
seats  and  a  table,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  noon- 
time was  turned  into  a  daily  picnic.  Seeing  and 
feeling  that  the  grouji  looked  to  her  as  a  thought 
leader  here,  as  well  as  in  the  school  room,  she  told 
tiiem  of  the  queer  ;uitics  of  a  jiet  crow — suggested 
by  the  cawing  of  crows  in  the  high  tree-tops. 
She  had  won  (|uite  a  reputation  at  school  for  weav- 
ing intii  her  compositions  ideas  suggested  by  the 
natural  world,  moving  into  higher  realms,  it  is  tru.\ 
bul,  after  all,  based  on  the  incom])aral)le  and  undying 
storv  of  ])iMir  Cock  Rubin,  over  which  so  man\ 
millions  of  cliildren  have  mourned,  and  over  which 
millions  more  are  destined  to  experience  an  indefin- 
al>le  poignancy  of  interest  and  grief. 

'I'be  nn|)leasanl  autumn  weather  came  on  aiul  they 
Could  n<i  longer  assemble  at  .Stony  Rock,  and  besides 


the  telling  or  reading  of  stories,  the  noon-time  was 
employed  in  the  playing  of  games  in  which  the  pupils 
assumed  characters,  as  Solomon,  Joseph,  Napoleon, 
Nelson,  making  some  statement  or  doing  sonie  act, 
leaving  the  others  to  think  and  guess.  .Still  debating 
she  wrote  to  her  teacher  for  light  im  the  problems 
that  confronted  her.  His  reply  was :  "Your  motive 
in  the  story-telling  and  in  the  lessons  will  be  the 
same — the  happiness  of  your  pupils.  The  mother 
ceases  to  hold  the  child  on  her  lap,  but  encourages 
it  to  walk,  even  though  it  walks  away  fnjm  her, 
because  she  knows  that  walking  will  yield  larger 
to  the  thought  that  the  interest  must  arise  from 
happiness  and  of  a  kind  more  suited  to  the  develop- 
ment the  child  has  reached." 

Aliss  Bates  had  set  out  with  the  determination  that 
her  pupils  should  be  interested ;  she  began  to  advanci' 
the  right  employment  of  their  activities.  The 
physician  in  Bayfield,  Dr.  Forman,  was  a  college 
eraduate,  and  with  him  she  had  many  conversations  : 
he  agreed  with  her  that  there  was  a  vast  waste  of 
time  and  effort  on  mastering  reading  and  spelling. 
His  advice  was  that  the  pupils  should  write  down 
her  stories  ;inil  the  information  they  gained  about 
the  world  around  them,  and  acquire  spelling  on  the 
same  principle  as  they  did  walking.  It  was  noticed 
and  much  commented  on  h\  the  parents  that  the 
children  had  become  great  readers  under  the  new 
teacher's  administration. 

Aliss  Bates  had  learned  that  a  love  of  novelty  is 
an  essential  and  not  to  be  overlooked  element  of 
childhood,  implanted  by  the  Creator  for  the  purpose 
of  making  great  attainments  in  knowledge  possible, 
and  she  planned  for  new  features  in  the  school  exer- 
cises continually.  It  became  a  study  with  her  to  let 
the  creative  powers  have  opportunity ;  in  one  corner 
of  the  room  was  a  i)lain  table  and  a  few  tools.  Here 
the  boys  cut  paper  and  thin  boards  into  various 
forms  ;  here,  too,  were  several  shelves  on  which  their 
])rodnctions  were  placed.  .\  i)art  of  every  day  was 
sjjent  in  making  or  creating;  at  this  time  the  school 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  workshop.  Each 
of  the  four  grades  had  a  list  of  articles  they  could 
make.  (  )n  one  of  the  "I'areiit  Days"  four  tables 
were  spread  with  articles  made.  Dr.  Forman 
explained  that,  while  this  was  imt  done  when  he 
wt-nl  to  school,  yet  it  lielped  to  make  the  boys  and 
girls  intelligent.  It  was  one  of  the  new  discoveries 
in  education. 

Tile  s])ring  cime ;  great  expi'ctations  had  been 
expected  concerning  their  gathering  once  more  at 
the     Stonv     Rock.       Several     of    the    older    bovs 
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were  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  assist  at 
farm  work.  It  was  determined  to  assemble  at  the 
Rock  on  the  first  bright,  warm  day.  The  benches 
had  been  replaced;  the  table  was  spread  with  naj)- 
kins,  and  a  special  siii)ply  of  ajjples  and  cakes  was 
laid  on  them.     .\  single  verse  was  sung: 

I  thank  thee.  Lord,  for  food  and  hcahh, 

And  for  thy  care  of  nie ; 
Continue  gifts  from  day  to  day; 

Our  lives  dtpcnd  on  thee. 

The  repast  was  a  great  advance  tijjon  the  rude 
ways  which  prevailed  a  few  months  before ;  they  had 
learned  to  eat  in  a  manner  fitting  their  general  cul- 
ture. This  over,  earnest  requests  arose  for  a  story. 
"Tell  us  the  Kagle  story  again."  So  .Miss  Kates 
began : 

"  A  farmer  found  a  young  eagle  that  had  fallen  from  its 
nest  in  a  high  tree  and  took  it  home  and  put  it  in  a  cage. 
His  children  were  nnieh  delighted  to  give  it  crumbs  of 
bread.  It  grew  tame  and  it  was  allowed  its  liberty,  and 
soon  began  to  mingle  with  the  hens  and  geese  in  the  barn- 
yard. One  day  a  sound  came  from  the  clear  heavens  which 
startled  the  whole  barnyard.  The  eagle  looked  up  and 
evidently  was  much  agitated;  again  the  cry  came  from  the 
sunlit  heavens  and  the  eagle  raised  his  wings  as  if  he  would 
join  the  bird  in  the  sky;  it  was  the  cr.U  of  a  fellow-eagle, 
and  possibly  a  brother,  that  had  reinained  in  the  nest. 
He  soared  up  and  stayed  on  the  peak  of  the  barn  and  looked 
earnestly  upward.  His  wings  were  not  strong  for  want 
of  exercise  and  he  dejectedly  returned  to  the  barnyard 
Still,  as  he  heard  the  note  far,  far  above  him,  he  felt  that 
up  there  and  not  in  the  barnyard  was  the  true  place  for  an 
eagle.  He  walked  about  so  evidently  unhappy  that  even 
the  geese  pitied  him." 

That  a  story  like  this  wmild  reverberate  iti  the 
minds  of  her  older  pupils  during  the  suinnier  month-; 
while  engaged  with  toil  (jii  the  farm,  the  teacher  fell 
certain ;  the  work  she  had  begun  would  gnnv  in  her 
absence,  jKissibly  better  for  her  absence,  for  the  full 
force  of  nature  could  then  be  felt. 

The  closing  day,  Miss  Bates  felt,  should  bring  the 
parents  and  children  together,  and  she  determined  to 
end  the  scIkkjI  year  with  a  picnic  in  the  adjacent 
woods.  A  platform  was  erected  and  trimmed  with, 
evergreens  ;  tables  were  made ;  the  pc<:)ple  brnughi 
chairs  in  their  wagons.  .After  the  singing,  the  reci- 
tations, and  the  compositions,  the  physician  and  the 
minister  made  brief  speeches.  "This  has  been  more 
than  a  school,"  they  said.  ,\  plain  farmer  said,  "1 
never  cared  what  the\  did  in  that  school  house 
before." 

The  ptipils  were  made  sad  by  learning  that  their 
teacher  would  not  return  to  them  in  the  autumn ;  she 
had  been  invited  to  engage  in  a  broader  field  of  work 


in  a  city  at  some  distance.  The  closing  piece  was 
one  in  which  she  tf)ok  a  ])art.  the  |)upils  greeting  her 
and  she  re])lying  in  approjjriate  quotations  from 
1  juigfellow.  .\t  an  appropriate  quotation,  une.xi>ect- 
ed  by  her.  a  crown  of  roses  was  placed  on  her  head 
anil  a  mantle  of  ro.ses  laid  on  her  slunilders.  The 
parents  had  been  let  into  the  secret  ^nd  the  denoue- 
ment was  awaited  with  breathless  interest.  This 
over,  the  whole  i)arty  gathered  about  the  tables. 
The  good  cheer,  the  interest  of  the  children,  the 
evident  capacity  for  leadership  in  the  teacher  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  ])eo|)le.  Her  influence 
lingers  yet  in  liayfield,  for  there  is  a  stronger  enthu- 
siasm about  all  works  of  art  and  such  skilful 
leaching  must  be  considered  to  be  the  best  kind  of 
success. — .Idoptcd  from  the  Teachers'  liistiliile. 


St.  Valentine. 


Long  ago  there  lived  a  bishop  whose  name  was 
Valentine. 

He  loved  his  people  dearlv  and  was  always  think- 
ing of  kind  things  to  do  for  them.  He  so  loveil  the 
little  children  that  he  sent  them  messages  of  love 
when  he  grew  too  old  to  go  to  see  them- 

In  spite  of  all  his  goodness  the  iK-ople  whom  he 
so  loved  grew  angry  with  him  because  he  cuuld  not 
believe  as  tluy  did.  They  seized  li'im ;  put  him  in 
chains  and  cast  him  into  pri.son.  Many  years  pass- 
ed. The  people  of  the  good  bishop  saw  that  they 
were  wrong  and  he  was  right.  They  remembered 
how  kind  he  had  been  and  how  he  had  lovecl  them 
even  when  they  east  him  into  prison. 

They  were  sorry  and  greatly  ashamed  because 
they  had  .so  ill  treated  him.  .S>  they  made  him  St. 
\  aleiuine  and  set  aside  the  fourteenth  of  I'ebruary, 
liis  birthday,  to  be  kept  every  year  by  sending  mes- 
sages of  love  to  their  friends. 

We,  too,  keep  his  birthday  each  year  by  sending 
messages  of  love  to  our  friends. — Selected. 


Many,  many  welcomes, 
February,  fair  maid. 
Ever  as  of  old  time. 
Solitary   firstling. 
Coming  in  the  cold  time. 
Prophet  of  the  gay  time, 
FVophet  of  the  Ma>   time. 
I'rophet  of  the  roses. 
Many,  manv  welcomes, 
Februarv,   fair  maiil. — Tcnnxxou. 
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Woodpeckers. 


This  group  or  family  of  birds  comprises  about 
250  species,  and  out  of  tlie  lot  we  liave  in  our  Mari- 
time Provinces  seven  species. 

1.  Pileated  Woodpecker   {Ceoph!;eus  pileatus). 

2.  Flicker,  or  Yellow-hammer  ( Colaptcs  aura- 
tus). 

3.  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker  (  Sph\  rapicus 
varius). 

4.  Hairy   Woodpecker    (  Dryobates  villosus). 

5.  Downy   Woodpecker   (Dryobates  pubescens). 

6.  Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker  (  Picoid.-s 
arcticus ) . 

7.  American  Three-toed  \\  oodpecker  (  Picoides 
Americanus ) . 

These  are  no  birds  for  song  and  story,  such  prac- 
tical plodders  are  not  suited  to  poetical  purposes. 
With  no  tuneful  talent,  nor  any  special  hab'ts  to 
startle  curiosity,  or  set  in  action  the  imaginative 
faculty,  they  have  been  set  down  among  the  com- 
monplaces of  the  feathered  folk.  Birds  that  hui.l 
all  dav  long  for  grubs  and  bugs  in  rotten  trees  and 
logs,  and  use  tlieir  heads  for  hammers,  and  their 
bills  for  chisels,  and  their  feet  for  climbers,  an  1 
utter  no  pleasing  notes,  and  1)nild  ni>  ])retty  nests, 
must  not  expect  to  rank  as  high  in  human  estimation 
as  larks  and  nightingales  and  thrushes,  and  mans- 
iilher   winsome  creatures   in    feathers. 

In  spite  of  these  drawljacks,  woodpeckers  are 
exceedingly  useful  tn  mankind  in  keeping  down  the 
insect  Iriljes.  They  are  never  harmful  t"  our  in- 
terests, and  live  «in  good  terms  with  other  kinds  oi 
birds.  Aside  from  these  items,  the\-  have  many 
aspects  of  structure,  and  habits  that  are  of  gre.it 
interest  to  those  who  care  for  this  humble  class  of 
our  fellow-creatures. 

A  typical  woodpecker  is  a  highly  specialized  bird. 
In  order  to  be  well  ecpiipped  for  the  main  business 
of  life,  serious  organic  comjiromises  must  be  effect- 
ed, ibe  feet  and  legs  are  adniiral>l\-  adapted  tm 
chmbing  purposes,  hut  they  are  useless  fur  walking 
or  running.  The  tail  is  used  as  a  brace,  hence  the 
feathers  arc  stiff  and  ])ointed,  the  bill  is  sharpened 
up  and  down  into  a  chisel-ed;.^e,  the  longtie  can  lii' 
extended  far  bevund  the  bill,  and  the  encl  is  .'i  nian\- 
barbed  spear  to  probe  and  withdraw  L;iuhs  from 
their  hiding-])laces. 

\\  I-  are  confident  that  woodpeckers  wert'  nut 
among  the  first  feathered  creatures.  The  I'ossd 
evidence  on  that  point  is  conclusive,  and  slmw  thai 


the  earliest  birds  were  socket-toothed,  like  reptiles, 
and  must  have  subsisted  upon  lizards,  amphibians, 
frogs  and  shell-fish.  Some  of  them  were  waders, 
as  indicated  by  the  length  of  their  legs ;  others  again 
were  unable  to  By,  as  we  see  now  in  ostriches,  and 
several  other  species.  This  is  known  by  the  absence 
of  a  keel  on  the  breast-bone,  that  serves  as  a  secure 
anchorage  for  the  large  down-stroke  wing-muscles. 
The  greatest  moving  agency  of  all  life  is  hunger, 
and   whenever   there  are   nourishing  morsels   to  be 
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had,  there  some  organic  structure  has  manai 
i;et  ihem. 

We  ma\  be  sure  that  woodpeckers  were  not  sud- 
ilenly  ])r(iduced  b}-  a  creative  fiat,  with  all  their 
special  equipments  f<ir  nlitaining  grubs  from  rotten 
trees,  and  a  sup|)lv  nf  them  read)-  for  immediat;- 
consumption.  We  are  at  the  head  of  earthly  crea- 
tion by  virtue  of  our  minds,  of  our  powers  of 
ihought  and  reflection,  and  reasoning  faculties. 
Triilh  akme  is  the  iiroper  object  of  all  nur  ciuest.i 
"  l'r(jve  all  things."  is  apostolic  advice." 
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"  Come,  now,  and  K-t  ns  n-asun  tcij;ctlKT,"  saiili 
l!ic  Lord,  is  a  very  old  iiiviialiun  to  a  rational  con 
ference  that   lias  ever  met    with   a  tardy    response. 
With   this  word  of  admonition   we  j^ii  on   with  the 
wc«)dpeeker's  story. 

The  j^'reat  majority  of  hirds  are  };lad  to  find  ^riili.^. 
It  that  hail  not  heen  the  case  lonjj  ago.  no  insects 
would  have  hidden  their  eggs,  from  which  gnihs 
are  hatched  in  the  hark,  and  under  the  hark, 
and  in  the  wood  of  trees.  When  anyth'ng 
takes  to  cover,  yon  may  he  snre  there  are  enemies 
at  its  heels.  The  egg-dejiositing  drill  of  onr  insect 
is  the  organic  response  to  insect-caliiig  hirds.  and 
the  woodpecker  is  in  turn  a  resixmse  to  the  drill 
and  the  habits  that  go  with  it.  Both  of  them  are 
the  products  of  evolutionary  processes.  They  ha\e 
emerged  from  the  perjjctual  struggle  for  existenci. 

If  by  chance  this  wood])ecker  specialist  hecome-i 
stranded  in  a  region  where  there  is  no  adequa'e 
leward  for  his  hard  work,  then  he  would  do  as  the 
kingfishers  T  have  mentioned,  that  no  longer  follow 
the  old  faniiU  vocation.  In  South  America,  on  the 
plains  of  La  Plata,  that  is  almost  treeless,  there  is 
a  woodpecker  ( Colaptes  campestris )  that  has  given 
up  the  chisel  and  hammer  hnsiness.  and  gets  his 
living  upon  the  ground,  and  nests  in  IrnKs  in  tl:  • 
banks. 

Two  of  our  species  have  somewhat  fallen  from 
true  woodpecker  estate.  These  arc  the  ^  ellow- 
hammer,  or  h'lickcr,  and  the  ^'ellow-l)ellied.  Tli,- 
former  may  often  be  seen  with  her  yoiuig  brm.d 
out  in  the  grass  helping  themselves  to  insects.  The 
latter  species  is  fond  of  sa]),  and  taps  the  trees  to 
cbtain  it,  and  visits  them  regtdarly  for  that  purpose, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  overlook  the  catch  of 
silly  flies  that  have  become  drowned  in  the  sweets, 
like  the  prince  in  the  butt  of  wine.  This  "  Yellow- 
belly  "  has  a  feeble  bill,  and  a  tongue  that  can  he 
protruded  but  a  little  distance,  and  lacks  on  it  the 
stiff  barbs,  having  instead  mnnerons  bushy  fila- 
ments. Xeillu'r  of  these  two  species  venture  to  lr\ 
the  rigorous  climate  of  our  winters,  but  migrate 
into  the  Southern  States.  Xothing  in  the  way  of 
woodpecker  structure,  but  the  very  best  is  e(|ual  to 
awakening  on  a  colil  limb  in  the  'ead  of  winter, 
and  then  begin  to  ])eck  the  frozen  wood,  and  kee]) 
at  it  till  sonielhing  is  foinid  to  alK'viate  the  pangs 
of  hunger. 

Our  Hairy,  and  I  )owny  woodpeckers  are  to  be 
found  all  the  wav   fr<ini  Xova  .Scotia  to  the  Pacific 


ocean,  but  in  that  distance  the>  have  taken  on  sonie 
species  lacks  two  inches  the  length  of  the  former. 

With  us  in  the  East,  these  two  species  are  so 
nearly  alike  in  color  that  the  only  difference  is  litat 
the  two  outer  tail  feathers  of  Hairy  are  white;  in 
Downy  they  are  barred  black  and  white;  tl»e  latter 
lacks  two  inches  the  length  oi  the  former. 

In  the  region  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  l\ock\ 
Mountains  the  wing  spots  disappear  on  llair\,  and 
Downy,  anil  a  smoky  tinge  appears  on  the  inider 
parts.  These  are  nothing  more  than  varieties,  biii 
if  we  dill  not  have  before  onr  eyes  all  the  gradua- 
tions, they   would  be  ranked  as  separate  species. 

(  )ur  two  species  of  three-toed  woodpeckers  pre- 
sent an  interesting  problem.  .\ll  other  birds  of  lljs 
family  have  four  toes,  two  turned  forward  and  two 
backward,  as  we  see  in  parrots.  In  tliis  instance 
the  first  toe  is  lacking;  the  fourth,  by  series,  is 
turned  back,  reversed,  and  the  birds  are  good  climb- 
ers, but  no  improvement  on  the  general  ])lan.  It 
is  no  new  thing  to  see  animals  |)arting  with  their 
toes,  as  in  cats  and  dogs,  where  useless  claws  dangle 
on  the  legs ;  or  in  cattle,  deer  and  swine,  where  the 
dewclaws  are  but  vestiges  of  toes;  or  in  the  hor.se, 
where  but  one  toe  remains  to  each  leg.  in  all  these 
instances,  the  toes  ceased  to  finiction.  and  under  the 
operation  of  a  universal  law,  they  are  disappearing. 
.\  fossil  lizard  s])ecies  has  but  four  toes,  a  sijecies  of 
monkey  is  destitute  of  a  forefinger.  The  explana- 
tion would  seem  to  be  that  far  back  in  the  history 
of  these  woodpeckers,  the  first  toe  became  inacliv-.' 
owing  to  a  mode  of  life  very  difi'erent  from  now, 
and  disai)i)eared ;  later  they  developeil  into  w'cxjd- 
peckers,  but  never  regained  the  lost  organ.  The 
l)roblem  will  do  to  think  abmu  seriousl\.  and  th.il 
will  be  good  for  all  of  us. 

The  Three-toed  woodpeckers  have  a  golden 
crown,  and  by  that  mark  they  may  he  distinguishetl 
when  there  is  no  opportunity  to  count   their  t<x's. 

The  N'ellow -belly  adult  male  has  a  crimson  crown 
and  chin:  female  has  a  while  chin;  \0un4  liirds  n  > 
crimson. 

The  ])ileated  woodpecker  's  much  larger  llian  any 
other  species  north  of  Florida.  .Ml  our  woodix-ck- 
ers'  nests  are  excavated  in  trees ;  eggs  always  wh'te, 
and  the  reason  for  that  is  worth  looking  u]). 


I  receive  invaluable  aid  from  the  Kkvikw,  and  I 
hope  you  mav  long  continiH'  to  serve  so  efficiently 
the  teaching  profession. 

.\lberi  Co.,  X.  li.  StnscKiisKK 
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Drawing-  No.  IV. 


F.  G.  Matthews.  Truro  Manual  Training  School. 


Note.— To  avoid  repetition,  references  will  frequently  be  made  to  tig- 
ures  appearing  in  preceding  numbers.  It  will  be  well,  therefore  for 
readers  who  wish  to  follow  these  articles  to  keep  back  numbers  by  them. 


4. — The   Circle  anu  Cylinder. 

If  any  number  of  common  objects  be  examined, 
no  figure  will  be  found  to  occur  more  frequently 
than  the  circle.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  observe 
the  alterations  in  appearance  that  take  place  with 
change  of  position.  First  take  the  horizontal  circle. 
Let  the  student  place  a  number  of  circular  objects, 
such  as  a  plate,  cup,  glass  or  bowl,  on  a  table,  an  J 
examine  them  from  some  little  distance.  The 
circles  forming  the  tops  of  each  of  the  objects  have 
apparently  been  changed  into  ellipses,  with  the 
major  axis  of  each  perfectly  horizontal.  If  the 
point  of  view  be  changed,  the  same  result  will  be 
noticed,  and  the  same  holds  good  when  the  objects 
are  placed  above  the  eye-level.  Since  vases, 
columns,  etc.,  standing  in  a  vertical  position,  con- 
tain numerous  horizontal  circles,  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  long  axes  of  these  apparent  ellipses 
that  represent  the  circles  quite  horizontal  is  evident. 

To  prove  tlic  truth  of  these  observations,  the 
tracing  plane  may  again  be  used.  Cut  out  a  larcc 
circle  of  paper  and  fasten  to  a  drawing  board. 
Having  placed  the  board  horizontally,  make  a  care- 
ful tracing.  The  resulting  ellipse  will  be  found  to 
have  its  long  axis  parallel  to  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  tracing  plane.  Now  turn  the  board  with  the 
circle  at  a  different  angle,  and  let  another  tracing 
be  made.  The  result,  however,  will  be  the  same. 
This  ellipse,  being  a  true  ellipse,  will  have  its  axes 
perpendicular  to    one    another,    and  bisecting    one 
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using  the  pencil  alternateh-  horizontal  and  vertical, 
as  in  Figs.  7,  8  and  9,  the  length  of  c  rf  may  b? 
compared  with  a  b.  The  line  c  d  may  then  be 
drawn  vertically  through  x,  with  its  middle  point 
at  X.  A  curved  line  drawn  through  a  b  c  d  will 
give  the  apparent  view  of  the  circle.  The  drawing 
thus  made  should  be  carefully  compared  with  that 
on  the  tracing  plane,  as  two  very  common  errors 
can  thus  be  avoided.  One  is  to  make  the  ends  of 
the  ellipse  too  pointed  (Fig.  19  B)  and  the  other 
to  make  them  too  round  (Fig.  19  C.  When  these 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  good  practice  may 
be  had  by  raising  and  lowering  the  paper  circle  to 
different  levels,  and  drawing  it  in  each  position 
( Fis'-.    20).     \Mien    done,    note    the    changes.     The 


represent  the  long  axis,  bisecting  it  at  .r.  Now  bv 
another,  so  that  the  method  of  drawing  a  foreshort- 
ened horizontal  circle  is  a  simple  matter. 

I'"irst  draw  a  horizontal   line  1;/)    (  l-'ig.    njA)    'n 


F.«i   20 
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long  axis  remains  the  same,  but  the  short  one  varies, 
getting  longer  the  farther  the  circle  is  above  or  be- 
low the  eye  level,  while  on  the  eye  level  the  circle 
appears  as  a  straight  line. 

Now  look  at  Fig.  21,  which  represents  a  cylinder 


standing  on  end.  The  tup  and  bottom  surfaces  are 
simply  circles  at  different  distances  below  the  eye 
level,  so  that  the  lower  one  is  slightly  broader  than 
the  upper,  while  the  sides  are  \ertical  lines  drawn 
tangential  to  the  two  clli])ses.  .\  drinking  glass 
is  very  similar,  the  iiiil\-  ditterence  being  in  the 
lengths  cif  the  long  axes  of  the  upper  and  lower 
ellipses,  thus  causing  the  sides  to  slope  instead  of 
being  vertical,  as  in  the  cylinder.  From  the  fore- 
going, one  would  be  inclined  to  argue  that  because 
in  the  horizontal  circle  the  major  axis  appears  as  a 
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horizontal  lint,  iliai  ul  tlic  |>eri)iiuliciilar  circle  will 
.ippear  always  as  a  vertical  liiir.  This,  however. 
is  a  wnniL;  cunchisinii.  .nul  tlu'  ifasnns  l<>i"  its  hi-ini; 
so  sluuiM  l)c  th<irou<;lily  investigated  by  the  student. 
In   the  diawin!^   nt    the   rnller.    hiij;.    22,   the   loui; 


a.xis  of  the  elliptical  end  is  ni>t  vertical.  .\s  the 
edge  of  the  roller  appears  to  slope  upwards,  the 
person  supposed  to  be  lookinj;;  at  it  must  be  standin<^ 
above  the  roller.  .\  l-'ne  drawn  from  the  middle 
of  the  elliptical  end  at  riyht  antics  to  the  lon<r  axis 
will  be  found  !<i  run  exactly  thr')n<;h  the  middle  of 
the  cylinder. 

I'is:.  27,  shows  another  vertical  circle  re])resentinLC 


a  wind(jw.  This  time  tile  circle  is  above  tlie  eye 
level,  and  asjain  the  lonsj  axis  is  not  vertical.  To 
prove  the  correctness  of  these  drawings,  take  !he 
tracing  ])lane  aijain  and  the  boaril  with  the  |)aper 
circle  on  it.  Place  the  board  with  its  circle  upri;.;lit 
in  three  positions  above,  on  and  below  the  eye  level. 
.\lthou,iL;;h  upris^ht.  turn  the  board  at  an  anjjle  in- 
stead of  parallel  to  the  tracim.^  |)lane.  Standinij;  a 
few  feet  away,  make  a  tracin<j  in  each  position,  and 
then  compare  the  results  ( I'i.t;.  24).     It  will  be  seen 
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thai  the  lontj  axis  of  the  one    on    the    eye    level    is 
vertical,  while  those  of  the  other  two  are  sloping. 


iig.  24  shows  the  relation  between  the  observer 
and  the  drawing.  The  line  passing  from  the  eye 
to  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  i-.  ;n  right  angles  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  ellipse,  and  is  in  fact  a  continuation 
of  the  short  axis  of  the  ellipse.  It  will  Ik-  evidcm. 
then,  th.al  if  the  observer  move  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  circles,  a  different  result  will  be  obtained. 
The  lines  passing  froin  the  eye  of  the  observer  to 
the  circles  will  be  such  that  the  long  axes  at  right 
angles  to  them  will  be  nearly  vertical.  The  circular 
window  is  therefore  eviclently  drawii  by  an  observer 
standing  near  the  building.  If  the  observer  re- 
moved to  a  distance  sufiticiently  great  to  coinpreheml 
the  whole  bnikl'ng  at  a  glance,  the  ellijise  would 
appear  almost  upright.  To  sum  up  our  investiga- 
tions, the  amount  of  slope  we  nuist  give  to  the  lf>ng 
axis  of  the  ellip.se  depends  on  the  distance  of  the 
circle  above  or  below  the  eye  level,  the  angle  at 
which  it  is  turned  from  the  observer,  and  the  il's- 
l.'uice  from  which  it  is  viewed. 


Drill  in  Arithmetic. 


The  following  is  the  plan  of  a  <lrill  in  arithmetical 
com|)utation  which  I  have  never  heard  of  failing  in 
interest.  Its  twn  ])nr])oses  are  rapi<lity  and  accur- 
acy. 

i'lace  tile  piii)ils'  names  on  ilie  blacklxiard.  Let 
the  pupils  take  slates  or  pai)er.  Let  each  \n\\»\  writ? 
his  or  her  name  on  the  .slate  or  paper.  The  teacher 
then  reads  out  numbers,  which  she  also,  at  the  $anie 
lime,  writes  ujion  the  board.  The  pupils  write  these 
numbers  on  their  slates,  and  then  perform  tile  coin- 
])Utation,  wiiaiever  it  may  be.  write  the  answer,  and 
place  their  slates  in  a  i)ile,  work  downward,  upon  a 
table  which  has  l)een  placed  conveniently  for  this 
purpose.  When  all  the  slates  are  in,  the  teacher  writes 
the  correct  answer  upon  the  blacklxiard,  then 
reverses  the  pile  of  .slates.  The  first  slate  in.  if  the 
answer  is  correct,  counts  too  for  the  pupil  whose 
name  is  on  the  slate.  If  not  correct,  it  is  thrown 
out  without  credit  and  the  next  slate,  if  correct,  gets 
KX).  If  the  first  be  correct  and  the  second  al.so  cor- 
rect, the  second  receives  a  cre<lit  of  1^5;  the  third,  if 
correct,  (p;  if  not.  it  is  thrown  out  without  creilit. 
etc.  riie  credits  are  written  on  the  Ixiard,  and  when 
the  drills  are  over  the  credits  are  added  and  the  pupil 
which  has  the  most  wins.  The  pupils  will  invariabl> 
endeavor  to  secure  a  high  staiuling.  Tr>-  it  to  sec, 
— Selected. 
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Primary  Grades  — Seat  Work. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  school  year  when  it  is 
so  hard  for  little  |)eo|)U-  lo  settle  down  to  real  work, 
1  have  found  this  de\iee  in  seat  work  prufitahlc 
emijloynient  for  the  so-called  "husy-work"  period. 
Materials  required:  Discarded  readers,  clippings 
from  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  thin  cardboard, 
envelopes. 

For  the  first  step  in  the  work  select  a  page  that 
has  a  picture.  Mount  the  picture  and  printed  story 
on  separate  pieces  of  cardboard.  Now  i^rite  the 
story  on  another  piece  of  cardboard  and  cut  between 
words.  Put  mounted  picture,  printed  story  and  cut 
up  words  into  envelope.  Now  this  seat  work  is  not 
mere  "busy  work,"  and  it  can  be  used  in  several 
ways.  Of  course  the  first  way  which  suggests  itself 
is  matching  the  written  words  to  the  printed  story. 
A  child  never  tires  of  this,  and  you  will  find  he  learns 
a  great  deal  from  the  comparison  and  discrimination 
used  in  his  work. 

Another  way  is  to  read  the  printed  story  silently, 
put  it  back  into  envelope,  then  arrange  written  words 
to  tell  the  story  about  the  picture.  Again  to  vary 
the  lesson,  tell  the  children  to  leave  picture  and  print- 
ed storv  in  the  envelo])e.  Select  the  written  words, 
beginning  with  capitals,  and  make  as  many  sentences 
as  possible.  Now  take  out  the  jirinted  lesson  and 
compare.  .Some  day,  give  the  children  paper  and  let 
them  copy  the  ]irinte(l  story.  Now  arrange  the  writ- 
ten words  and  have  the  children  com]iare  their  writ- 
ten work  with  that  done  b)-  teacher.  This  may,  or 
may  not,  be  an  aid  U>  work  in  ])enmanship — depends 
on  how  carefully  the  teacher's  work  has  been  done. 
.\'i)W  in  order  that  this  seat-work,  or  any  seat- 
work,  max  l)e  successful,  we  must  make  the 
children  feel  that  their  W(irl<  is  to  be  inspected 
and  ap]3reciated.  It  does  not  take  very  much 
time  out  of  a  lesson  for  the  teacher  to  walk 
up  the  aisles,  give  a  little  )5at  here,  a  nod  there,  a 
"silent  word"  to  the  lazy  child,  while  liis  industrious 
neiixhbnr  receives  a  "Well  done,  John!"  If  there  is 
time,  allow  some  child  who  has  (k)ne  his  work  extra 
well  to  read  the  story  to  the  class.  After  a  child  has 
worked  hard,  1  think  he  is  entitled  to  a  little  reward 
for  liis  efl'ort.  There  is  nothing  much  more  dis- 
couraging to  a  pupil,  than  to  work  diligently  all  the 
session  and  have  his  seat  work  collected  without  .-i 
word  from  the  teacher.  Now  if  something  should 
ha])pcn  so  that  \-ou  cannot  ins]X'ct  work  it  will  not 
lower  your  dignity  verv  nuich  to  explain  to  the  little 
folks  why  you  couldn't  look  at  their  work. 

T  have  been  asked  in  coiuiection  with  the  afore- 
mentioned device  in  seat-work,  if  there  isn't  some  one 
in  the  class  continually  raising  his  hand  to  say  that 
he  can't  find  certain  words.  No,  for  I  tell  the  chil- 
dren at  the  beginning  of  a  period  to  leave  a  space 
for  the  word  they  cnn't  find  and  gn  on.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  a  nnmber  of  the  small  cardboard  slips 
on  the  desk,  and  just  before  the  envelopes  are  collect- 
ed, write  the  missing  words  and  give  to  owners. — 
PrUnary  F.ilucatioii. 


Primary  Language. 

I  offer  some  suggestions  for  primary  language, 
which,  though  not  new.  may  prove  helpful.  In  the 
secc  111(1  grade,  in  the  e;irly  part  <if  the  year,  I  use 
([uestions.  having  the  children  copy  them  froin  the 
board  and  write  answers.  I  begin  with  simple  ques- 
tions which  thev  can  readily  answer,  such  as,  "What 
is  your  name?''  At  first  1  have  the  answers  given 
orallv  before  the)'  are  written  so  as  to  be  sure  tliat 
each'  answer  is  a  complete  statement ;  also  to  show 
that  the  answers  may  be  worded  in  different  ways, 
h^or  example,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is 
xour  father's  name?"  either  of  these  answers  may 
be  given:  "My  father's  name  is  James  Gi^ay."  "His 
name  is  James  dray."     "It  is  James  Gray." 

After  "considerable  practice  in  writing  answers  to 
questions,  1  jjlace  on  the  board  lists  of  suggestive 
words  and  the\-  are  required  to  put  each  word  into  a 
question.  Questions  may  be  written  on  cards  and 
distributed, Ihus  giving  different  ones  to  each  child, 
and  the  cards,  being  changed,  will  answer  for  many 
lessons.  I  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  questions  I 
have  often  used,  the  answers  to  which  do  not  require 
an  extensive  vocabulary,  as  many  of  the  words 
required  for  the  answers  are  found  in  the  questions : 

How  old  are  vou?  How  many  sisters  have  you? 
Where  do  you  live  ?  What  day  is  it  ?  What_  month 
is  it?  \\'hat  season  is  it?  In  what  month  is  your 
birthdav?  \Miat  do  cows  eat?  What  do  squirrels 
eat  ?  \Vhat  fruit  grows  on  a  tree  ?  \Miat  fruit  grows 
on  a  vine?  How  many  doors  in  this  room?  How 
man\-  windows,  in  this  room?  How  many  children 
m  \(iur  class?-  How  many  legs  has  a  fly?  How 
maiiv  feet  have  five  boys  ?  How  many  legs  have  two 
chairs?  Who  is  \our  playmate^  \Miat  is  your 
teacher's  name?  \\'hat  tree  bears  cones?  What 
tree  bears  acorns?"  What  tree  bears  white  bark? 
etc.,  etc. 

In  forming  these  (|uestions  you  can  make  use  of 
nianv  facts  that  have  been  taught  in  nature  study  or 
in  phxsiology.  Arithmetic  may  be  brought  in,  in 
such  questions  as  "How  many  arms  have  six  girls  ?" 
Questions  may  be  asked  concerning  many  things  in 
(Tr  near  the  school,  calling  for  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  i)Ui)il.  I  sometimes  have  the  children 
write  questions  which  they  read  aloud,  calling  upon 
some  member  of  the  class  for  the  answer. — Primary 
f.ducation. 


The  high  school  of  a  western  city  has  a  plan  which 
I  have  not  known  elsewhere.  Each  class  selects  a 
cla.ss-room  and  adopts  it  as  it«  own.  The  room  is 
ex(|uisitely  frescoed,  the  class  pin  design  is  beauti- 
fullv  jjainted  upon  the  wall,  statuary  rests  upon 
pedestals,  pictures  hang  from  the  moulding,  and  in 
every  way  the  room  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  for  all  time.  .Mreadv  three  rooms,  1900.  1901, 
1002,  are  the  most  beautiful  1  have  ever  seen  in  any 
|)ublic  school  building,  l^ach  class  raises  nearly  two 
inmdred  dollars  for  the  e(|uipment  of  its  room. — ii.t', 
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BLISS   CARMAN. 


Bliss  Carman,  poet,  essay  writer,  and  journalist,  was  born  at  Fredcricton,  New 
Brunswick,  April  isth,  1861.  His  father  was  the  late  William  Carman,  and  his 
mother  Sophia  Mary  Bliss,  both  of  Loyalist  stock.  He  is  a  cousin  of  Charles  G. 
D.  Roberts.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Fredericton,  and  at  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1881,  with  the  degree  of  B.  A., 
winning  the  Alumni  gold  medal.  He  taught  school  for  a  short  time,  took  his  M.  A. 
degree  in  1884,  and  spent  some  time  in  private  reading  and  study  at  Edinburg, 
and  studied  law  at  Harvard.  In  i8go  he  became  literary  editor  of  the  New  York 
Indcpoidcnt.  More  recently  he  has  lieen  a  regular  contributor  to  different  news- 
papers and  magazines.      He  lives  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Carman  is  best  known  for  his  work  as  a  poet,  and  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  written  several  volumes,  which  include  collections  of  lyrics  on  nature  subjects 
chicHy,  his  preference  being  for  woods  and  waters.  The  scenery  of  his  native 
province  and  Nova  Scotia  has  furnished  many  of  his  themes.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  volumes  which  include  the  most  of  his  poems :  Low  Tide  on 
Grand  Pre;  A  Winter  Holiday;  Behind  the  Arras;  Ballads  of  Lost  Haven;  By  the 
Aurelian  Wall ;  Songs  of  Vagabondia  (3  small  volumes)  ;  St.  Kavin — a  Ballad ;  At 
Micha?lnias;  Beauty  and  Life;  The  Green  Book  of  the  Bards;  The  Vengeance  of 
Noel  Brassard ;  Ode  on  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VH ;  From  the  Book  of 
Myths ;  Pipes  of  Pan,  Nos.  i  and  2. 

Mr.  Carman's  poetry  is  distinguished  by  a  sweetness  of  tone  and  a  very  con- 
siderable power,  and  it  commends  itself  especially  to  those  who  themselves  have 
some  of  the  poetic  faculty.  But  the  reader  who  is  willing  to  make  the  intellectual 
effort  to  interpret  the  poet's  gift  will  be  rewarded. 

Mr.  Carman's  latest  book  consists  of  a  series  of  prose  essays,  written  during 
the  past  six  or  seven  years,  embodied  under  the  title  "The  Kinship  of  Nature."  It 
will  attract  probably  more  readers  than  his  volumes  of  poetry.  The  style  is 
attractive  and  virile,  the  something  he  has  to  say  good  and  wholesome,  and  he 
leaves  the  impression  on  his  readers  of  a  marked  personality.  This  book  he  dedi- 
cates to  his  old  friend  and  teacher.  Dr.  Geo.  R.  Parkin,  and  we  gladly  give  space 
to  a  few  words  in  which  Mr.  Carman  gracefully  acknowledges  his  gratitude  to  an 
inspiring  teacher : 

"Here  is  one  of  your  Iioys  come  to  lender  you  an  offering  long  overdue,  .  .  . 
For  the  service  you  did  him  is,  next  to  the  gift  of  life,  the  greatest  that  one  man 
can  render  another. 

"Those  were  the  days  when  we  were  all  young  together,  whether  at  Greek  or 
football,  tramping  for  Mayflowers  through  the  early  spring  woods,  paddling  on  the 
river  in  intoxicating  Junes,  or  snowshoeing  across  bitter  drifts  in  the  perishing 
December  wind — always  under  the  leadership  of  your  indomitable  ardour.  In  that 
golden  age  we  first  realized  the  kinship  of  Nature,  whose  help  is  forever  unfailing, 
and  whose  praise  is  never  outsung.  .    .   . 

"It  is  certain  that  you  gave  us  whatever  solace  and  inspiration  there  is  in  the 
classics  and  modern  letters,  and  set  our  feet  in  the  devious  aisles  of  the  enchanted 
groves  of  the  Muses.  And  I  for  one  have  to  thank  you  for  a  pleasure  in  life, 
almost  the  only  one,  that  does  not   fail. 

"We  learned  from  yon,  or  we  might  have  learned,  to  be  zealous,  to  be  fair,  to 
bo  Iiappy  over  our  work,  to  love  only  what  is  beautiful  and  of  good  report,  and  to 
follow  the  truth  at  all  hazards.   .    .    . 

"School  will  not  keep  forever.  By  the  feel  of  ihe  sun  it  must  be  already  past 
noon.  Before  very  long  the  hour  must  strike  feu-  our  dismissal  from  this  pleasant 
and  airy  edifice,  a  summons  less  welcome  than  the  four  o'clock  cathedral  bell  in 
that  leafy  Norlhern  city  in  old  days,  and  we  shall  all  go  scattering  forth  for  the 
Great   Re-creation." 
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Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Bliss  Carman. 


The  W'oRii  Til  rnK  Peuim.h  ok  the  Gkolnu. 
("In   III,-  lit-giniim^  un.v  llic  Word.") 
Will,  li.iili   mured   ilii'   faint    l'"-irili-\vhis|>iT, 
Till-   rumor   llial    >iiri-aiU  "Vi-r  Knniiul, 
Tlic  sign  that  i^  hardly  a  signal, 
The  sense  that   is  scarcely  sound? 

Yet  listen,  the  earth  is  awake, 
The  magic  of  April  is  here; 
Tile  all  hnl   iinnhserved  signal 
Is   an-\vered    from    far   and   near. 

Go  forth  in  the  morning  and  listen. 
For  the  coming  of  life  is  good; 
The  lapsing  of  ice  in  the  rivers. 
The  lisping  of  snow  in  the  wood, 

'i"he  murnuir  of  streams  in  the  mountains. 
The  hahhle  of  brooks  in  tlie  hills, 
.\nd  the  sap  of  gladness  running 
To  waste  from  a  thousand  stills. 

Go  forth   in   the  noonday  and  listen; 
A  soft  multitudinous  stir 
Betrays   the  new   life  that   is   moving 
In  the  houses  of  oak  and  fir. 

.\  red  squirrel  chirps  in  the  halsnm, 
A   fox  harks  down   in  the  clove; 
The  bear  conies  out  of  his  tree-bole 
To  sun  himself,  rummage  and  rove. 

In  the  depth  of  his  wilderness   fastness 
The  beaver  conies  forth  from  his  mound, 
.\nd   the   tiny  creatures  awake 
From    their   lonj;   winter   sleep   under   ground. 

Go  forth  in  the  twilight  and  listen 
To  that  music  fine  and  thin. 
When  the  myriad  marshy  piper> 
Of  the  April  night  begin. 

Through   reed-bed  and   swamp  and   shallow 
The  heart  of  the  earth  grows  bold. 
And  the  spheres  in  their  golden  singing 
Are  answered  on  flutes  of  gold. 

One  by  one,  down  in  the  meadow. 
Or  up  by  the  river  .shore. 
The  frail  green  throats  are  unstopped, 
.\nd  inflated  with  joy  once  mote. 

O  heart,  canst  thou  hear  and  hearken, 
Yet  never  an  answer  bring. 
When  thy  brothers,  the  frogs  in  tlie  valley. 
Go  mad  with  the  burden  of  spring? 

So  the  old  ardours  of  April 
Revive  in  her  creatures  today — 
The  knowledge  that  does  not  falter. 
The  longing  that  will  not  stay, 

.\nd  the  love  that  abides.     Undoubting 
In  the  deeps  of  their  ken  they  have  heard 
The  ancient  unwritten  decretal. 
The  lift   of  the  buoyant  word. 


I'liK   \i-j<NAi.   lur.s. 

There   is  a  day   in   February   which   mar'*-,   ott 
time  of  winter  from  the  green  time  of  spring  a-  ■ 
a  line  on  the  calendar.     Even  the  brighte?t  OeccinlK-r  -.im- 
sliine   gives   no   ray   of   hope;    it    is    relentless,    forbidding, 
unpromising,  the  sky  foretells  only  an  eternity  of  changeless 
cold ;  one  could  never  look  upon  it  and  prophesy  the  arrival 
of  summer.     Hut  by  and  by  there  comes  a  February  morn- 
ing, when  the  frost  may  not  be  less  keen  nor  the  sunshine 
more  bright,  yet  there  is  a  different  expression  on  the  face  of 
the  elements.     Hope  has  been  born  somewhere  in  the  f.r 
south,  and  there  are  premonitions  of  chariKe.  portmtr    >f 
liberation  and  joy.     It   is  the  first   faint   rumor  of  spring 
.•\iid  though  the  blizzard  may  sweep  down  agTin  out  of  ih- 
north  in  the  next  hour,  we  know  his  victory  will  not  '-c 
lasting;  "the  vernal  ides"  are  on  their  way;  the  old  .\prilian 
triumph  is  at  hand.    .\  little  patience  more,  a  few  weeks  or 
days,  and  we  shall  behold  the  first  signal;  of  their  advance, 
the    buds    will    be    on    the    trees;    a    sudden    wild    somj 
fleeting    but    unmistakable,    will    break    across    the    noon 
and  be  gone  again  almost  before  we  can  recognize  it.     .\nd 
then  at  last  we  shall  wake  up  in  some  golden  mornipg.  will) 
a   blessed   song-sparrow   singing  his   litany   of  joy   in   our 
enchanted  ears,  and  know  the  vernal  ides  at  last  arc  here. 


.Skleitkii  from  "The  Ktnshii-  of  N.vtitre." 

"Tlu-  luarl  in  the  work"  is  not  a  motto  for  the  artist 
alone,  it  is  for  the  laborer  as  well.  ...  Set  me  a  task  'n 
which  I  can  put  stmiething  of  my  very  self,  and  it  is  a 
task  no  longer;  it  is  a  joy,  it  is  art. 

The  owner  of  a  picture  is  the  man  who  can  make  it  his 
own,  not  the  man  in  whose  house  it  has  been  immured. 

If  every  day  we  can  feel,  if  only  for  a  moment,  the 
elation  of  being  alive,  the  realization  of  being  our  best 
selves,  of  filling  out  our  destined  scope  and  trend,  you  may 
be  sure  you  are  succeeding. 

Happiness,  perhaps,  comes  by  the  grace  of  Henvyn ;  hut 
the  wearing  of  a  happy  countenance,  the  preserving  of  .1 
happy  mien,  is  a  duty,  not  a  blessing. 

Only  the  sick  arc  .self-conscious;  and  the  first  step  on 
the  road  to  health  is  forgctfulness  of  self. 

.Ml  the  gray  winter  through,  and  even  all  through  the 
spring,  we  are  waiting  for  the  June  days,  the  perfection  of 
the  year  .  .  .  (but)  June  goes  by  every  year  li'<e  an  express 
train,  while  we  stand  dazed  at  some  little  siding. 

Not  one  in  ten  among  us  knows  a  beech  from  a  maple, 
nor  a  pine  from  a  spruce.  ...  A  nation  which  does  not 
know  one  tree  from  another  is  in  peril  of  vanishing  from 
the   earth. 

Without  pride  in  ourselves,  in  our  work,  and  in  each 
other.  life  becomes  sordid  and  vulgar  and  slovenly;  the  work 
of  our  hands  unlovely;  and  we  ourselves  hopeless  and 
debased. 

The  vulgar  may  be  kind  and  generous  and  loving  But 
only  the  well-bred  are  tireless  in  observing  the  smallest 
and  nicest  amenities. 

Your  nervous  individual,  whose  fund  of  serenity  is  low, 
rushes  about  in  a  frenzy  of  fussy  excitement,  achieving 
nothing  but  his  own  destruction.  In  that  most  detestable 
of  all  vulgarisms,  he  is  a  "hustler."     God  help  him! 
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English  Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 


A  Rill  kkom  the  Town  Pumi'. 
(N.  E.  Reader.  No.  4.  p.  37.) 

A  Rill  from  the  Totcn  Pump,  as  it  is  given  in  the 
reader,  contains  about  half  of  the  town  pump's 
speech,  as  Hawthorne  gives  it  in  Tzvicc-Told  Talcs. 
It  is  there  headed  as  follows : 

(Scene — The  corner  of  two  principal  streets.  The  Town 
Pump  talking  through  its  nose.) 

The  two  principal  streets  are  Essex  and  Wash- 
ington streets,  Salem,  the  home  of  the  town  pump. 
Hawthorne  was  born  in  Salem,  and  has  delighted 
in  celebrating  his  native  town  in  his  writings.  Sonie 
extracts  from  his  "  Grandfather's  Chair."  a  series 
of  stories  on  children  from  American  history,  will 
throw  light  on  references  and  allusions  in  the  lesson  ; 

Meantime,  those  of  the  Puritans  who  remained  in  Eng- 
land continued  to  suffer  grievous  persecutions  on  account 
of  their  religious  opinions.  They  began  to  look  round  them 
for  some  spot  where  they  might  worship  God,  not  as  the 
king  and  bishops  thought  fit.  but  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences.  When  their  brethren  had  gone 
from  Holland  to  America,  they  bethought  themselves  that 
they  likewise  might  find  refuge  from  oppression  there. 
Several  gentlemen  among  them  purchased  a  tract  of  country 
on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  obtained  a  charter 
from  King  Charles,  which  authorized  them  to  make  laws  for 
the  settlers.  In  the  year  1628  they  sent  over  a  few  people 
with  John  Endicott  at  their  head,  to  commence  a  plantation 
at  Salem.  .  .  .  Many  other  Puritans  prepared  to  follow 
Endicott.  ...  In  1630  a  fleet  of  ten  or  twelve  vessels  left 
England;  for  a  multitude  of  people,  who  were  discontented 
with  the  king's  government,  were  flocking  over  to  the  new 
world.  Among  the  passengers  was  John  Wintlirop.  wlin 
had  sold  the  estate  nf  his  forefathers,  and  was  going  In 
prepare  a  new  home  for  his  wife  and  children  in  the 
wilderness.  He  had  the  king's  charter  in  his  keeping,  and 
was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Imagine  him  a  person  of  grave  and  benevolent  aspect, 
dressed  in  a  black  velvet  suit,  with  a  broad  ruff  round  his 
neck,  and  a  peaked  beard  upon  his  chin.  There  was  like- 
wise a  minister  of  the  gospel  whom  the  English  bishops 
had  forbidden  to  preach,  but  who  knew  that  he  should  have 
liberty  both  to  preach  and  pray  in  the  forests  of  .America. 
lie  wore  a  black  cloak,  called  a   Hencva   cloak,  and  had  a 

black   velvet   cap.   fitting  close  to  his  head \t   that 

l)eriod  there  were  but  si.\  or  eight  dwellings  in  the  town 
(Salem)  ;  and  these  were  miserable  hovels,  with  roofs  of 
straw  and  wooden  chimneys.  The  passengers  in  the  fleet 
either  built  huts  with  bark  and  branches  of  trees,  or  erected 
tents  of  cloth  till  they  could  provide  themselves  with  better 
shelter.  John  Endicott  was  the  chief  person  in  the  plan- 
tation, and  had  the  only  comfort.able  house  which  the  new- 
comers had  beheld  since  they  left   England. 

The  minister  of  the  gospel  who  came  out  in  1^)30 


was  Francis  Higginson,  called  "  The  Elder  Higgin- 
son,"  because  his  son,  also  a  minister,  was  a  pro- 
minent man  in  Massachusetts. 

The  extract  falls  into  three  main  divisions.  First, 
the  town  pump  enlarges  upon  his  ofitice ;  secondly, 
he  describes  his  various  customers ;  and,  lastly,  he 
pours  forth  historical  reminiscences.  In  the 
original  he  talks  on,  insisting  on  his  "  own  luulti- 
farious  merits,"  until  the  clock  strikes  one,  when  he 
says,  ■'  Nay,  then,  if  the  dinner-bell  begins  to  speak, 
I  may  as  well  hold  luy  peace." 

The  unity  of  the  whole  tale  is  mil  to  he  seen  in 
this  fragment,  but  the  beautiful  accuracy  in  the 
choice  of  words,  and  the  delicate  humour,  both 
characteristic  of  Hawthorne's  style,  will  repay,  care- 
ful study. 

What  feelings  are  expressed  by  the  exclamations 
in  the  first  paragraph?  Why  is  the  last  sentence 
in  the  form  of  a  question?  Turn  it  into  a  statement. 
Note  the  following  account  of  "  The  March  Meet- 
ing." 

In  a  New  England  township,  once  each  year,  usually  in 
March,  a  town-meeting  is  held,  at  which  all  the  grown 
men  of  the  township  are  expected  to  be  present  and  to  vote. 
M  the  town-meeting  .  .  .  town  officers  are  elected  for  the 
year. — Jolni   F,iskc. 

What  titles  does  the  town  pump  claim,  and  on 
what  grounds?  Study  carefully  the  adjectives 
"  cool,  steady,  upright,  downright,  impartial,"  until 
you  see  how  exactly  they  apply  to  the  pump,  used 
literally.  Then  apply  them  in  their  figurative  use 
to  the  discharge  of  public  business.  Note  the  short 
and    simple    words    of    the    iiaragraph   beginning. 

Summer  or  winter  nobody  seeks  me  in  vain." 
L'oHect  some  other  sentences  luade  up  of  such  word^ 
and  compare  them  with  others  cunta'ning  longer 
and  more  sonorous  ones.  L'an  you  discover  on 
what  principle  the  author  is  working  in  using  thes-? 
different  kinds  of  words?  Is  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  i3r  does  the  wording  suit  the  thought? 
Consider  what  opportunities  the  town  ]iump  Ifis 
for  seeing  the  peo])le  of  the  town.  Describe,  rather 
hill\.  in  \<iur  own  words,  the  dilU-rent  persons  who 
come  to  drink. 

How  does  till-  ]iiini|)  1<nii\\  the  hi.storx  nt  the 
town?  Study  the  description  of  the  spring.  Com- 
pare with  it  the  following  picture  from  Kingslev's 
ll'ater-Babes  of  a  "  real  North  country  limestone 
ffitintain  : 

Out  of  a  low  ca\e  of  rock,  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone 
crag,  the  great  fountain  rose,  welling  and  bubbling  and 
gurgling,  so  clear  that  you  could  not  lell  where  the  water 
ended  and  the  air  began. 
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W'liich    nf    tliiM'    tlrsc-rii)liiiiis    is    inusl    like    llic 
springs  in  \i>nr  part  f>l'  tlu'  oinniiry-     l-'ind  anntlu-r 
description   ni   a   sjirint;     in    a    Imnk,  and   tlii-n   di' 
scriho  in   M'ur  i>\\ii   woriK  i  me  dial    von  liavi'  si'i-n. 

Stndy  carefully  llic  siiitcncc  licijinninj,'.  "  Tliiis 
one  t,'cneration  after  anoilier."  until  you  ha\e  dear'y 
seen  the  ineaniu}^  of  each  clause. 

AVrite  sentences  conlainini^  the   followinj^    worf's 

and  plirases : 

llisli  miiin;  iiianitolil  dulio-i;  lime  iintmiiinri.Tl ;  liistiiiicil 
riniiiii-.ceiK-i'^ ;  nf  ilu-  vicinily;  niiirlal  life:  riiliiciiiul ;  in 
pcrpeluily;  a  tiirbiil  stream;  all  lUii';  populace;  far  anliq- 
iiiiy ;  a  closer  intimacy;  waxiiij;  anil  waniuR:  stream  of  eln- 
tpience:  calm  enjoyment. 

(iive  the  moral  of  the  pumps  store  in  your  own 

words. 


.Answer  to  c|uestion.  as  to  the  mcanini;  of  the  li.ie 
in  ■■  Gray's  l'lle<jy  " — "  .And  read  their  history  -n  a 
nation's  eyes:"  The  paraphrase  given  in  l-Owlcr's 
notes  on  Palijrave's  (joldcii  Treasury  is  "  .\nd  see 
in  the  contented  looks  of  a  whole  nation  the  rcco'd 
of  their  acts." 


A  Word  on  Devices. 


I  am  more  than  ever  of  the  opinion  that  the  cl:iss 
work  of  schools  is  allowed  to  drift  too  much  :nto 
the  ijrind  of  the  trivial  ro\niii.  tin-  common  task. 
In  work  like  teachini:;.  wiiicli  allows  of  so  nrich 
variation,  it  seems  to  me  we  oui^ht  to  do  somethin-.; 
to  avoid  the  weariness,  the  lack  of  earnest  enthu- 
siasm which  characterizes  so  mrcli  of  the  cla<s  wo' k 
in  our  schools.  True.  "  there  is  no  royal  roa<l  lo 
learninic.  '  hut  we  c:in.  if  w  i'  w'll.  make  the  well- 
hcaten  paths  :i  little  more  anr:icli\-e  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  younij;.  loo  many  teachers  hi<le 
their  individuality  heh-nd  a  mask  of  formal  lesson 
plans  and  turn  themselves  and  their  pupils  into 
machines  which  must  do  a  certain  amount  of  work 
in  a  ijiven  time.  We  expect  our  pu])ils.  at  the  end 
of  the  \eai-,  to  have  accom|)lished  ;■.  certain  amount 
of  work,  and  we  toil  and  drill  ;m<l  tjrind  to  have 
our  pupils  as  even  as  possihle  in  their  work,  with 
_s;(X)d  standings  in  all  their  studies,  .\evcrtheless, 
we  should  not  leave  out  the  fact  that  each  pupil  has 
an  individuality,  distinctly  his  own.  .Some  pupils, 
who  are  naturally  bright,  may  not  suffer,  but  the 
bov  who  is  decidedly  deficient  in  some  branches, 
but  who  mav  have  tastes  in  other  directions  that 
Vould  lead  him  to  success,  sometimes  has  tho.sc  same 


t;ilenls  nippe<l   in   the  hud.   utterly  destroyed  lis    L'le 
te;n-her's  elToris  to  bring  liiin  "  up  to  grade." 

llivtor\  aboinids  in  glorious  achievements  of  the 
so  called  dtill  lioy  in  the  schiMils.  Woidd  it  could 
also  hold  up  to  the  world  liie  many  students  wlio 
might  have  been  a  success  hail  anyone  interestoil 
themselves  enough  in  their  characters  to  tind  out 
what  they    were  adapted  for. 

In  m\'  o])inion.  we  waste  far  more  energy  in  teach- 
ing the  n-,echanics  l)y  the  grind  of  everyday  work 
than  in  the  preparation  of  some  simjile  device  thai 
would  put  animation  and  joy  into  our  everyday 
exercises,  so  that  eadrdav  would  foster  more  love 
for  the  beautiful  and  beget  in  the  child  an  earnest 
desire  to  unlock  the  secret  s|)rings  of  the  storehouse 
of  knowledge  and  jjartake  of  the  ])leasnres  there'n. 

Onestion  yourself  as  to  how  much  of  the  wf)rk 
von  receive  is  born  of  genuine  interest,  or  is  it  a 
set  task  which  the  pupils  feel  nnist  be  done. 

Just  what  to  do  in  the  line  of  devices  would  re- 
i|uire  a  book  by  itself,  and  then  much  of  it  would 
he  valueless,  for  what  one  teacher  can  do  with  ])rofit 
will  fail  with  another.  One  may  breathe  into  some 
simple  device  life  and  animation  which  to  another 
is  "dead  bones  awaiting  the  touch  of  the  .Masle:." 

The  best  suggestion  1  know  of  is  to  ]iut  your 
ind:\  idnalitv  into  your  work:  love  it.  feel  it.  know- 
it.  and  that  glad  earnestness  will  iiermeate  the  den! 
level  \ou  have  unconsciously  fallen  into  and  lift  't 
up  into  tlK-  higher  plane  of  ■'What  is  Worth  \\  bile." 
— I'of'iihir  T.ilmalor. 


When  1  was  a  pupil,  there  was  a  boy  that  gave 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  we  never  could  tell  why 
this  was  the  case,  for  .\rthnr  was  a  great  helper 
when  we  had  excursions.  The  teacher  used  to  get 
at  him  many  times  a  day  :  "  .\ren't  you  ashamed  of 
vourself?  Vou  have  not  looked  at  the  .spelling 
book."  If  he  failed  to  do  a  "  sum."  she  would  say 
".Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?  The  smallesi 
girl  in  tin-  lesson  can  do  it."  Then  he  would  conic 
late,  or  stay  out  one  day.  or  two  days,  and  whisper 
and  eat  apples.  When  I  began  to  keep  school,  f 
wondered  what  I  could  do  with  Imys  like  -Arthur. 
I  thought  I  must  say.  "  .\ren't  you  ashamed?"  but 
1  did  not.  I  have  several  boys  that  trouble  me.  but 
I  don't  let  them  know  it.  I  have  found  it  is  a  bad 
plan  to  have  two  classes — the  good  and  the  bad;  I 
])refer  to  have  them  divided  into  the  "  hard-tryers  " 
and  the  "  little-trvers." — R.  Benedict. 
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Mineralogry  and  Geology  in  Schools  —  No.  V. 

L.  A.  Df,\\'olfe. 

In  the  last  paper  I  suggested  teaching  the  prac- 
tical uses  of  the  rocks  and  minerals  studied.     Begin 
with  uses  well  known  to  the  class.     A  lesson    on 
building-stones  will  perhaps  be  an  easy  and  profit- 
able one.     In  paper  I.  it  was  asked,  Which  is  the 
more   durable,   granite   or   marble?     Our   study   of 
limestone  should  help  us  decide  this.     What  effect 
has  acid  upon  limestone?     Has  it  the  same  effect 
upon  granite?     There  are  usually  traces  of  acids  in 
the    atmosphere — more    especially    in    cities, —  and 
these  in  time  deface  marble.     Observe  marble  tomb- 
stones, where  climbing  vines  keep  the  stone  moist. 
The  decaying    of  these    vines  give    rise  to    humus 
acids,  which  in  time  obliterate  the  letters.     \\'hen- 
ever   marble   is   exposed   to   changeable   or   impure 
atmosphere,    we    see    the    same    result.       What    is 
another  common  building-stone  ?     Sandstone.     Are 
all   sandstones   equally  valuable?     \Miich  crumbles 
more  easily,  coarse-grained  or  fine-grained  ?     Why  ? 
What  causes  the  crumbling  on  the  exposed  surface 
of  any  rock?     Too  much  iron  pyrites  in  sandstone 
injures  it,  for  the  pyrites  decays  and  stains  the  stone, 
besides  rendering  it  porous.     Important  considera- 
tions   in    choosing    a    building-stone    are  its    cost, 
beauty,    durability,    crushing    strength,    properties, 
such  as  absorbing  water,  taking  a  polish,  etc.,  etc. 
After  discussing  these  and  other  building-stones 
— such  as  slate  for  roofs — one  might  take  up  sand 
and  clay.     Many  of  the  children  will  know  that  sand 
is  used  for  mortar,  silicate  bricks,  moulds  in  found- 
ries, etc.,  and  clay,  for  bricks,  pottery  and  porcelain. 
Perhaps  your  boys  wilt  never  be  masons  or  brick- 
layers  in  after  life,  but   they   may  have  to  emplov 
these,  or  pass  judgment  upon  their  work,  and  if  von 
can  lead  them  to  observe  the  walls,  buildings,  street 
l)avements,  etc.,  in  their  town,  or  the  masonrv  of 
bridges  or  foundations  in  the  country,  vou  have  ac- 
complished something  towards  ]}reparing  them   for 
their  future  education. 

There  are  other  common  minerals  which  all  child- 
ren have  seen,  but  have  never  thought  of  the  varied 
u.ses  made  of  them.  For  instance,  mica  is  familiar 
to  all  as  the  "  isin-glass  "  of  stove  doors.  Besides 
this,  it  is  used  in  electrical  works  as  an  insulator,  is 
a  lubricant,  and,  when  powdered,  it  is  added  to  wall 
paper  to  make  it  glisten.  In  what  kind  of  rock  do 
you  find  mica?     In  wliiit  countries  or  stales    is    ii 


abundant?     Then  what  do  you  infer  as  to  the  geo- 
logy of  those  countries? 

In  studying  mica,  one  should  contrast  it  with 
selenite  gypsum,  which  is  also  wrongly  called  isin- 
glass. This  last  mistake  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  people  see  no  difference  between  the  two  la.st 
minerals.  On  comparison,  however,  there  is  scarcely 
a  point  of  likeness,  while  there  are  many  points  of 
difference.  Heat  a  little  gypsum.  The  result  is 
plaster  of  paris,  the  uses  of  which  are  no  doubt 
familiar  to  vour  class.  Gypsum  is  also  ground  and 
used  to  fertilize  the  soil.  The  pure  white  alabaster 
is  carved  into  vases,  ornaments  and  statues.  What 
properties  eminently  fit  it  for  this  use?  .\  mineral 
so  widelv  distributed  as  gypsum  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  should  be  better  known  than  it  's. 
Its  softness  is  an  easy  mark  of  distinction.  If  you 
have  a  good  mineral  collection,  does  it  contain  any 
softer  mineral?  Talc  is  probably  the  only  one  that 
is  noticeably  softer.  It  is  more  commonly  known 
as  soapstone,  and  is  familiar  to  every  schoolboy  m 
his  softest  slate  pencils.  It  is  also  used  for  s'nks 
and  bath-tubs,  face  powders,  is  a  lubricant,  gives 
weight  to  paper,  is  made  into  Chinese  images,  and 
is  an  adulterant  for  paints  and  soap.  It  is  used, 
too,  somewhat  similarly  to  asbestos,  for  linings  of 
stoves,  furnaces  and  fire-places. 

.Ml  these  lessons  could  be  very  easily  woven  in 
with  the  geography  lessons.  If  a  country  has 
granite  mountains,  what  are  probably  some  of  its 
minerals?  If  low  and  level,  what  is  probably  its 
past  history?  Could  conditions  ever  have  been 
suitable  for  the  deposition  of  sand  and  clay,  or  the 
formation  of  limestone  and  gypsum?  ]\Tany  gen- 
eral conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  carefully  ob- 
serving the  association  of  minerals  with  each  other, 
and  with  variation  in  land  surface.  .Ml  your  child- 
ren can  name  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  etc.,  as  min- 
erals of  some  given  country,  but  they  have  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  form  in  which  they  occur,  or  what 
process  of  manufacture  they  must  undergo.  Some 
of  them  may  think  that  tin  is  found  all  ready  to  be 
made  into  tin  kettles,  or  that  mercury  is  dipped 
from  wells  in  liquid  state.  ]\Tore  of  them  think 
nothing  about  it,  and  never  will  think  unless  we 
teach  them  to  do  so.  Heat'ng  a  small  piece  of 
cinnabar  in  a  closed  glass  tube  will  teach  more  about 
the  occurrence  and  extraction  of  mercury  than  many 
people  have  learned  in  a  lifetime. 

.Ml  students  in  the  higher  grades  should  do  some 
blow-pipe    work',       ^'^ery    simple    experiments  will 
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often  teach  thcin  iniRh  uorlh  knowing.  For  ex- 
ample, if  ores  of  zinc,  lead  and  iron,  lie  heated  upon 
charcoal,  the  zinc  goes  off  in  fnnics,  the  lead  melts 
to  a  globule,  and  the  iron  is  infusible.  I'Vom  this 
we  learn  that  the  ditTerent  ores  require  different 
treatment  in  process  of  manufacture.  In  connec- 
tion with  mercury,  the  amalgamation  process  of  g,)l(l 
milling  is  not  difficult  to  show.  These  are  oidy  a 
lew  instances  of  things  the  i)oy  might  learn  that 
would  aid  him  afterwards  in  making  a  start  at  in- 
dustrial education,  or  help  to  make  him  a  better 
and  more  useful  citizen. 


Growth   of  Manual  Training-   in   New  Bruns- 
wick. 


Those  interested  in  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion in  New  Brunswick  have  watched  with  consid- 
erable interest  the  development  of  the  manual  train- 
ing movement,  started  a  little  more  than  three  years 
ago  by  Professor  Robertson.  At  that  time  there 
was  not  a  single  department  of  manual  training  in 
any  of  the  public  sc1uk)1s  of  the  province,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  term  was  scarcely  known.  Now 
not  a  hamlet  but  knows  something  of  its  value  as 
a  factor  of  education.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
good  words  spoken  of  it  by  teachers  in  training  at 
the  Provincial  .Xormal  School,  where  every  student 
spends  some  time  each  week  in  the  manual  training 
room,  and  thus  becomes  an  enthusiastic  e.xpuneiit 
of  the  system.  Good  work  is  al-so  being  done  by 
some  of  our  insi)ectors  in  interesting  school  trus- 
tees. Through  it  all,  however,  the  quiet  but  elYec- 
tive  energy  of  Mr.  E.  E.  MacCready.  director  of 
manual  training  for  the  province,  has  been  ah\a\s 
inspiring. 

The  smaller  cities  and  towns  have  been  notably 
foremost  in  their  endeavors  to  provide  for  its  intro- 
duction. Campbellton,  Woodstock.  I-'rederieton.  S^. 
Andrews,  St.  Stephen,  .\lilllciwn  and  Sackville  have 
employed  trained  iustnictor^,  and  excellent  results 
have  followed. 

.,  Another  noteworthy  feature  is  its  growth  ni  vil- 
lages and  rural  districts.  Inch's  Ridge,  Carleton 
Coinitv.  and  .\lascarene,  Charlotte  County,  typical 
rural  schools,  have  installed  equipments  and  engaged 
teachers  with  license  to  teach  this  work  in  addition 
to  regular  subjects.  Musquash,  so  disastrously 
fire-swept  last  summer,  was  previously  among  this 
number.  Florcnceville  erected  a  special  building 
and  put  in  ten  benches.  Here  the  principal,  who  has 


taken  a  special  course  in  maimal  training,  devotes 
a  portion  of  each  week  to  that  work,  \illages  of 
similar  size  having  two-department  schf)f)ls  are 
arranging  to  begin  next  September,  the  only  draw- 
back being  the  lack  of  specially  trained  teachers. 
One  village  in  particular  voted  money  early  last 
year  to  start  manual  training,  but  is  still  waiting  for 
a  jirincipal  qualifiefl  to  teach  it. 

To  provide  such  qualification,  the  Hoard  of  Ehi- 
cation  has  added  a  training  departmeiU  at  tiie 
Normal  Schof)l,  where  three  months'  courses  in 
manual  training  are  given,  with  free  tuition  an<l 
travelling  expenses  paid.  The  grant  to  licensed 
teachers  so  f|ualified  is  increased  fifty  dollars  if  they 
actually  teach  manual  training  along  with  regular 
subjects.  To  school  boards,  rural  or  urban,  which 
provide  equipment,  the  govermnent  pays  one-half 
the  cost.  A  rural  equipment  of  three  benches  and 
tools  costs  about  eighty  dollars. 

In  addition  to  the  MacDonald  consolidated  school 
at  Kingston,  there  is  to  be  one  at  Riverside,  .\lbert 
Co.,  costing  about  $15,000,  and  others  in  Charlotte. 
Kings  and  Carleton  are  spoken  of.  In  all  these, 
manual  training,  domestic  science  and  school  gar- 
dening will  be  features. 

Where  three  or  more  districts  unite  to  form  a 
consolidated  school,  and  add  these  subjects  to  the 
usual  course,  the  government  agrees  to  pay  "  a  sum 
not  exceeding  in  any  one  year  one  thousand  dollars, 
under  such  conditions  and  during  such  period  as 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Education."  It  also 
agrees  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of  conveyance  of 
children  in  vans. 

In  all  places  where  manual  training  has  been 
introduced,  the  children,  parents  and  trustees  are 
its  most  enthusiastic  supporters,  and  if  this  counts 
for  anything— and  it  does— the  next  three  years  will 
see  manual  training  established  in  all  the  leading 
schools  of  the  province.  I- 

I'redericton,  N.  B..  l-"ebruary.   i<A>4- 

\n  hinglish  clergjman  declares  that  there  arc 
laborers  in  his  parish  who  have  not  300  words  in 
their  vocabularv.  .\n  average  well-educated  person 
seldom  uses  more  than  about  4.CXX)  words  in  actual 
conversation;  accurate  thinkers  and  close  reasonerr, 
emplov  a  larger  stock,  and  elo(|uenl  speakers  have 
at  command  aboiU  10.000.  Shakesjieare.  who  dis- 
played a  greater  variety  of  expression  than  iirobably 
any  other  writer  in  any  language,  jiroduced  all  lis 
plays  with  about  15.000  wor<ls.  Milton's  works 
arc  built  up  with  8.000.  and  the  <  >ld  Testament  s^v« 
all  it  has  to  say  with  5.' '4-^  words. 
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In  the  October  number,  there  were  a  few  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  teaching  of  Cieonietr_\ .  In  addition, 
there  was  a  fallacious  example  given  in  which  any 
two  lines  are  proved  equal.  A  few  have  written, 
asking  further  concerning  this  problem.  It  may 
be  proved  gcoiiictricully  that  one  of  the  jjcrpendi- 
culars  56,  67,  falls  inside  the  triangle,  and  one 
outside.  It  is  easy  enough  to  recognize  this  ui  the 
construction,  but  the  geometric  proof  is  not  so  eas}-. 
In  order  that  the  elementar_\'.  as  well  as  the  most 
advanced,  may  have  a  chance,  we  append  another 
fallacy  in  which  the  reasoning  is  ver)-  simple. 
Euclid  wrote  one  book  containing  only  such 
examples.  However,  this  book  is  lost,  and  this  is 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  theorems  that  the  old  ( ireek 
used  in  teaching  (jeometry.  It  may  awaken  thought 
in  pupils  of  to-day. 

The  provincial  examiner  will  tell  you  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  papers  show  an  utter  lack  of  ai-.y 
idea  of  a  logical  conclusion.  In  Problem  I  of  the 
list  below,  how  many  will  be  able  to  say  more  than 
"1  don't  know"?  They  ought  to  he  able  to  say 
decisively,  "There  is  no  conclusion."  I!y  a  little 
change  of  figure,  Problem  II  can  be  made  to  deceive 
even  the  most  advanced  high  school  i)upils,  unless 
they  have  learned  to  reason  logically  and  carefully. 
A  scheme  vised  by  some  of  the  most  successful 
teachers  in  Germany,  is  to  get  the  pupils  to  prove  a 
proposition  without  a  figure.  The  reasoning  will 
then  appear  the  chief  thing.  Another  method  useil 
with  excellent  results  is  that  of  asking  the  theorems 
tiiat  are  used  in  getting  from  one  to  another,  as 
suggested  in  Problem  I\  .  .More  geometry  can  be 
taught  in  one  hour  by  using  these  methods  occas- 
ionally, than  in  a  day  using  old  routine  methods 
that  make  no  impression.  In  the  list  of  problems 
below  there  is  merely  a  skeU-ton  of  ;i  ])lan  that  nia\- 
be  worked  U]j  into  something  usi-ful  in  all  the 
grades. 

I.  If  AH>  CD  and  CD<KF,  what  follovvs? 

II.  AliC  is  an  isosceles  triangle,  with  vertex  at 
A.  Draw  any  line  AX  to  the  base,  and  in  tlie  tri- 
angles .-\15X,  ACX,  we  ha\e  three  ])arts  of  one  e(|ual 
li.  three  parts  of  the  oilier.  W'lial  propdsitioii 
pro\r^  lliein  e(|iial   in  all   rrsprclsi 

III.  What  are  llic  propusitions  in  the  rtrsi  book 
that   use  the  paralled  axini  (urecll). 


1\'.  Trace  the  connection  by  giving  all  necessary* 
intermediate  theorems  Ijetween  1.  16  and  I.  32.  Be- 
tween 1.  4  and  I.  24. 

V.  How  many  degrees  in  the  interior  angles  of 
an  octagon?  If  one  angle  is  re-entrant,  will  it  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  number  of  degrees? 

\'l.  Why  cannot  the  propositions  of  Uook  111  be 
put  before  those  of  I'.ook  II?  Why  not  immediately 
after  I.  10? 

VII.  Can  you  trisect  any  given  angle? 

\TIT.  Are  tlie  two  circumferences  of  concentric 
circles  parallel  lines  ? 

IX.  Given  four  lengths,  the  sides  of  a  trapezoid, 
how  many  angles  is  it  necessary  to  know  in  order 
to  construct  the  figure?  If  the  trapezoid  is  a 
parallelogram,  how  many  sides  and  angles  must  we 
know  f 

X.  When  a  straight  line  cuts  two  parallel  lines, 
how  many  angles  does  it  make?  Divide  these 
angles  into  groups,  each  groi.Tj3  containing  those 
equal  to  one  another.     Name  the  angles. 

XI.  How  manv  points  are  necessary  to  determine 
a  circle?  How  many  to  determine  a  straight  line 
through  the  centre  of  the  circle? 

XII.  Do  we  mean  by  the  following  terms,  areas 
or  lines:  triangle,  sector,  segment,  circle,  angle, 
]ilane  ? 

XIII.  How  many  degrees  in  the  supplement  of 
107°.  In  the  complement  of  107°.  Can  you  con- 
struct an  angle  of  410°. 

Theorem  :  To  prove  that  a  right  angle  is  equal 
to  an  angle  greater  than  a  right  angle. 


D    W 


Let  ADCD  be  a  rectangle.  Erom  A  drau-  a  line 
AE  outsiile  the  rectangle  equal  to  Al!.  and  making 
an  acute  angle  with  .\P>.  Piisect  CIl  in  H,  and 
through  H  draw  IH  )  ;it  right  angles  to  Ci'..  P.isect 
C'lC  in  K,  and  through  K  draw  K(  )  al  right  angles 
111  t'E.  Since  C  Li  and  CE  are  not  parallel,  tlie  line 
1 10.  K<  1  will  meet.  Now  triangles  OCK  and  OEK 
are    eipial    in    all    resjiects.     Triangles    OCH,   OGH 


arc  equal,  ami  triangles  OFD,  OFA  arc  equal. 
Hence  triaujjles  ()C1)  and  ( ).\K  are  equal,  since 
.\E  =CD  by  construction. 

Hence  angles  (  )!)(  and  0.\I£  are  equal;  but  we 
have  .seen  aTigles  ()1)1-'  and  (  ).M'"  equal.  Hence 
angles  .\I)C  and  l)lv\  are  ecjual,  and  our  theorem 
is  proved. 

In  the  next  article,  we  shall  endeavor  to  discuss 
some  problems  in  mathematical  drawing.  In  Xova 
Scotia  there  is  no  tc.xt-book  a.ssigiied,  and  onr  aim 
will  he  to  cover  the  ground  of  the  work  tor  gra  les 
l.\  and  .\. 

Yale  L'niversitv,  January  J7th,   ii>04. 
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To  Find  Cube  Root  by  Inspection. 


The  Sky  in  February. 


The  tirmanienl  never  presents  a  more  varied  and 
splen<lid  panorama  than  it  displays  in  mid- winter. 
.\ii  hour  or  two  after  sunset  on  any  of  the  nights 
near  the  beginning  of  the  month,  Uetelguese  and 
Rigel  may  be  seen  in  the  southern  section  of  the  sky 
with  Sirius.  a  little  bit  lower  in  the  same  <iuarter. 
I'rucyon.  the  smaller  of  the  dog  stars,  and  the  Twins, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  are  in  the  east,  and  Capella  and 
-\ldebaran  away  ui)  overhead,  the  former  to  the 
northward  and  the  latter  to  the  southward  of  the 
zenith  point,  .\bout  nine  o'clcjck  Regulus  will  come 
into  view  in  the  east,  and  Spica  some  two  hours  later 
will  be  in  plain  sight  in  the  southeastern  (juadrant. 
rhese  are  all  among  the  brightest  of  the  stars  ever 
visible  to  us. 

.Saturn  was  in  conjunciion  witii  tiie  sim  on  the 
1st,  and  is  now  a  morning  star,  but  we  shall  not  see 
his  soft  mellow  light  in  the  evening  sky  until 
.\ugust.  L'ranus  anil  Mercury  are  niorning  stars. 
.Mars  is  in  fairly  close  proximity  to  the  growing- 
moon  when  it  is  two  days  old,  and  then  on  the  26th 
he  and  his  giant  brother,  Jupiter,  almost  touch  each 
other.  It  will  be  an  interesting  thing  to  watch,  this 
gradual  drawing  together  of  these  two  ])lanets  imtd 
we  can  hardly  see  any  sky  separating  them,  and  then 
to  sec  them  separate  and  gradually  widen  their  dis- 
tance. Jupiter  still  shines  a  beautiful  object  in  the 
western  section  of  the  evening  sky.  He  is  drawing 
in  toward  the  sun.  and  at  the  close  of  next  month 
will  reach  conjunction  and  then  pass  to  the  morning 
sky,  a  challenger  to  \enus  for  its  sovereignty.  — 
CoihIciiscJ  froiii  the  .V.  )'.  Times. 


I'kiNtu-Ai.  A.  U.  -MacDonald,  Lo.suoNUEimv,  N.  S. 

The  following  metho<l  of  finding  by  insi)eclion 
the  cube  root  of  a  number  will  often  be  found  useful. 
This  method  applies  to  numbers  of  six  or  less 
digits  only,  and  fails  if  the  cube  r<K)t  is  not  a  whfjle 
number. 

The  cubes  of  the  nine  signiticant  digits  slundd  be 
memorized.     They  are  as  follows: 

I'^i;  2' =8;  3^  =  27;  4' =64;  5'  =  125;  6^-216; 
7-' =  343;  H^  =  5i2;  9'  =  7-'9- 

Examine  the  above  and  note  the  following  facts : 

( I )  The  cube  of  i  is  i ,  and  the  cubes  of  4,  5,  6 
and  9  end  in  4,  5,  6  and  9  respectively. 

{2)  The  cube  of  2  is  8.  and  the  cube  «jf  H  ends 
in  2. 

( }i )  The  cube  of  3  ends  in  7,  and  the  cube  of  7 
ends  in  3. 

Upon  these  facts  the  metlK>d  depends.  One  or 
two  examples  will  suffice  to  show  their  application. 

Example  1.     Find  the  cube  root  of  15')25. 

Counting  from  the  right,  mark  off  three  figures 
by  a  vertical  line,  thus  15, 625.  The  nearest  perfect 
cube  not  greater  than  15  is  8.  The  cuIh:  r<Kjt  of  8 
is  2.  The  number  ends  in  5.  therefore  its  cube  root 
nnist  en<l  in  5.  Therefore  the  cube  rfKit  of  1 5<^>25 
is  25. 

Example  2.     Find  the  cube  root  of  912673. 

Mark  off  three  figures  by  a  vertical  line,  as  before, 
9121673.     The  nearest  perfect  cube  not  greater  than 
912  is  729.     The  cube  root  of  729  is  9.     Thg  num- 
ber ends  in  3,  therefore  its  cube  root  must  end  in  7. 
Therefore  the  cube  root  of  91 2673  is  97. 


It  is  never  too  late  to  learn.  Pierre  (lermain.  a 
student  of  the  hortictdtural  school  at  X'ilvorfle. 
r.elgimn.  shows  that  he  believes  in  this  truth,  for 
he  has  just  completed  his  course,  at  the  mature  age 
of  sixtv-nine  years.  In  the  (icrman  colleges  aged 
students  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  They  are 
known  bv  the  younger  generation  as  "  mossy  ones" 
— or,  in  plain  .\merican,  "  mossbacks." — Patlifiiidcr. 


The  cause  of  poor  spelling  in  these  days,  and  of 
nearly  every  other  weakness  in  the  learning  of 
children,  is  mainly  due  to  the  blindness  of  so-called 
educational  leaders  who  are  continually  and  clam- 
orously demanding  easy  roads  to  knowledge.  There 
are  not,  nor  can  there  be,  easy  roads  to  any  know- 
ledge worth  having.  The  best  things  in  this  world 
are  attained  through  difficulties.  What  comes  with- 
out effort  has  little  value.  "  There  is  no  other  royal 
path  which  leads  to  geometry."  is  as  true  now  as  it 
was  when  Euclid  said  it  to  Ptolemy  1.  more  than 
2,000  years  ago.  In  season  and  out  of  .season,  let 
the  eternal  irnth  be  taught  to  every  child,  that 
■"There  is  no  excellence  without  great  lalvir."  — 
Western  School  Journal. 
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The  School  Library. 


*  *  *  Eminent  educators  regard  the  library  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  school.  And 
it  is,  therefore,  safe  to  repeat  thai  a  few  shelves  of 
books — well  chosen,  that  is,  some  for  entertainment 
and  inspiration,  others  for  information — and  well 
used — come  very  near  doubling  the  efificiency  of  a 
school.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  children 
whose  reading  habits  receive  little  cultivation  shou'd 
have  no  love  for  books,  at  least  for  those  books 
which  are  wholesome  and  helpful.  Nor,  at  this 
point,  should  we  forget  that  the  golden  opportunity 
to  cultivate  the  taste  for  reading  and  to  direct  it 
into  proper  channels  is  afforded  in  the  elementary 
schools.  It  has  been  found  that  commonly  the  de- 
sire to  read  becomes  strong  about  eight  years  of 
age,  increases  steadily  to  ten.  then  rapidlv  from 
eleven  to  fourteen,  culminating  about  fifteen,  after 
which  it  often  declines.  The  home,  the  school,  and 
the  public  or  school  librar)-,  working  in  harmony, 
should  be  able  to  provide  for  the  cliild"s  needs  in 
this  matter.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  United  States,  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  say:  "  The  school  is  set  the  task  of  teaching 
the  pupil  how  to  use  the  library  in  the  best  manner 
— that,  I  take  it,  is  the  central  object  towards  which 
our  American  schools  have  been  unconsciously  tend- 
ing." And  again,  the  opinion  is  offered  that  "  cver\- 
school  should  have  its  own  little  collection  of  choice 
books  adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  of 
the  children,  and  in  the  periods  of  leisure  before 
school,  after  school,  at  the  rainy  day  recess,  or  mi 
leisure  moments  of  finished  lessons,  the  children 
should  be  allowed  to  use  these  books  freelv."' 

*  *  *  To  the  teacher,  the  library,  however  small, 
can  be  made  a  most  important  auxiliary.  To  him- 
self, it  may  be  a  source  of  entertainment,  inspiration 
and  instruction,  and  if  it  is  not  such,  neither  he  nor 
it  should  be  there.  Xo  teacher  can  use  a  hbrarv  to 
advantage  who  does  not  care  for  its  contents.  To 
entertain  or  inspire  others,  he  must  be  entertained 
and  inspired  himself.  The  pupil  can.  through  the 
mediun)  of  books,  be  brought  into  touch  with 
thoughts  and  ideals  whose  influence  once  felt  c;in 
never  quite  be  lost.  The  mind  is  not  only  to  be 
exercised,  but,  like  the  body,  is  to  be  fed  also. — 
David  Wilson.  R..1.,  Ins  fleeter  of  Sclnxils.  Bvit'isli 
Columbia. 


I  HI';  RioviKW  is  hel|)ing  mi'  very  much  in  mv 
work,"  writes  one  of  its  young  friends.  "  In  one 
issue  1  saw  an  article  on  h'ridav  .\ftemoon  Enter- 
tainments. 1  have  tried  it  this'  term  and  find  the 
children  enjoy  getting  up  their  own  programmes 
very  much.  We  have  an  enterta'nment  twice  a 
m.inth,  and  invite  the  friends  and  the  teacher  and 
juipils  of  oiu-  of  ilu-  other  rooms   in   the  bnildincr." 


The  Sand-Man. 

The   sandman   conies   across   the   land 

At  evening,  when  the  sun  is  low ; 
Upon  his  back  a  bag  of  sand, — 

His  step  is  soft  and  slow. 

I  never  hear  his  gentle  tread. 

But  when  I  bend  my  sleepy  head, 
'  The  sandman's  coming !  '  mother  says. 
And  mother  tells  the  truth,  always ! 

iHe  glides  across  the  sunlit  hill, 

To  seek  each  little  child  like  me ; 
Our  all-day-tired  eyes  to  fill 

With   sands  of  sleep  from  slumber's  sea. 

I  try  my  best  awake  to  stay. 

But  I  am  tired  out  with  play ; 
'I'll  never  see  him!"  mother  says. 
And  mother  tells  the  truth,  always ! 

— Marie   van  I'orsl    in    Mariner's   Magazine. 


Scripture  Calte. 

A  correspondent  of  the  ( JriUia  Packet  writes : 
"  Here  is  a  receipt  for  a  cake  which  I  have  proved 
by  experience  to  be  a  good  one.  The  figuring  out 
of  the  references  makes  an  interesting  Biblical  ex- 
ercise.    4  1-2  cups  of  I  Kings  iv.,  22  (first  clause)  ; 

1  1-2  cups  of  Judges  v.,  25  (last  clause)  ;  2  cups  of 
Jeretniah,  vi.,  20;   2  cups  of   I   Samuel,  xxx.,    i?; 

2  cups  of  Nahum  iii.,  12 ;  I  cup  of  Nutnbers  xvii.,  8; 
2  tal)lespoonfuls  of  I  Samuel,  xiv.,  25 ;  spice  to  taste 
with  II  Chronicles,  i.x.,  9;  six  of  Jeremiah,  xvii.,  10; 
a  pinch  of  Leviticus,  ii.,  13:  1-2  cup  of  Judges,  iv., 
19;  baking  powder.  Finally,  follow  Solotiion's  pre- 
scriptioti.  Proverbs  xxiii.,  15,  for  making  a  good 
child  and  you  will  have  a  good  cake. 


No  nature  lessotis  as  such  can  compare  in  ititer- 
est  with  an  hour  among  the  birds  and  flowers ; 
no  practice  lesson  as  such  can  compare  with  the 
making  of  a  needed  thing.  —  Mainial  Training 
Maga.::ine. 


Let  us  forever  abandon  the  idea  that  analysis, 
dissections,  classifications  and  memorizing  of  facts 
will  reveal  to  the  children  the  story,  the  lesson,  or 
the  life  of  natitre.  They  must  be  helped  to  feel  its 
pulse,  hear  its  music,  come  in  touch  with  its  forms, 
be  wartiied  \)\  iis  bri'ath.  and  respond  to  its  call. — 
Selected. 


Children  like  to  do  thitigs,  to  tiiake  atid  matiapfe 
things.  They  learn  by  doing,  and  love  of  the  ta.k 
in  hand  sets  the  pace  for  their  progress.  The  tasks 
are  wisely  set  when  they  lead  on  to  a  love  of  labor, 
a  love  of  nature,  a  love  of  ideas,  and  a  love  of  God. 
Xolhing  else  is  worth  while. — Professor  Jas.  IJ'. 
Robertso)i. 


Ill 
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Object  Lesson  on  Matches. 

[The  teacher  proviiles  a  box  of  matches  and  a 
candle;  also  a  piece  of  steel  ami  a  Hint  and  snnie 
scraped  wood  or  cotton  (tinder)  and  some  shav- 
ings.] 

It  is  itnixirtant  t<i  be  al)le  to  have  tire  whenever 
we  want  it;  hence,  the  invention  of  matches  may  be 
^considered  one  of  the  most  important  ones  of  this 
century.  We  must  not  underrate  matches  because 
they  are  .so  conunon. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  tirsl  people  lived  on  grains. 
Ix-rries,  vegetables,  fruits,  anil  raw  Hesh.  Then 
some  day  there  was  a  great  thunder  storm  and  a  tree 
was  struck  by  lightning.  What  a  surprise  it  must 
have  been  to  them  to  see  a  i)iece  of  wood  burn ! 

In  some  way  they  foimd  that  this  fire  would  cook 
meat,  'l.ieii  they  studied  how  to  keep  fire  by  burying 
it  in  ashes.  They  found  it  could  be  made  by  rub- 
bing two  pieces  of  wood  together,  also  by  striking  a 
thnt  on  a  piece  of  steel.  About  fifty  years  ago 
matches  were  discovered. 

l-'irst  the\  cut  up  a  plank  or  board  into  small 
splints  by  machinery  ;  then  they  melt  some  sulphur 
and  dip  tlie  splints  in  that;  then  into  a  mixture  of 
glue,  chlorate  of  jjotash  and  phosphorus. 

You  strike  the  match  on  something  rough;  this 
causes  heat  enough  to  .set  the  phosphorus  on  fire. 
This  causes  the  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphur  to 
burn  and  these  ignite  the  stick  and  so  we  have  a 
blaze.  Now,  he.".'  are  .some  ([uestions :  Where  does 
the  sulphur  come  from/  Where  the  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash?    \\  Here  the  ])hospliorus  ? — Teachers'  Institute. 


Picture  Study  for  Primary  Grades. 

Lessons  from  pictures  not  only  lead  the  child  to 
think,  but  snbsequentlx  to  exjiress  his  thought ;  it 
leads  to  the  training  of  the  powers  of  observation 
and  imagination. 

During  one  of  the  first  lessons  it  might  jtrove  a 
goo<l  plan  to  have  at  first  the  naming  of  a  picture. 
To  aiil  in  this  plan  a  couple  of  pictures  might  be 
shown  to  the  children  with  their  names,  thus  show- 
ing how  well  the  name  suited  tlie  picture.  The.i 
have  children  give  names  to  a  new  picture.  Place 
these  names  (jn  the  board:  then,  after  quite  a  mnii- 
bcr  have  been  given,  .select,  with  the  aid  of  the 
children,  tho.sc  most  suited  to  the  picture.  Then 
reduce  these  names  to  two  or  three,  showing  whv 
these  are  most  ai)proi)riate.  The  child  should  be 
trained  to  see  through  the  ])ieture  into  the  story  it 
dei>icts.  Aim.  by  well-connected  questions,  to  have 
children  build  up  the  story.  Have  .several  stories 
told,  having  the  children  as  far  as  possible  give  dif- 
fen-nt  nirralives.  As  this  is  among  the  first  stories 
written  bv  the  class,  it  might  ))rovc  more  successful 
for  teacher  and  pupil  to  write  it  together,  thus  giv 
ing  the  children  an  idea  of  what  will  he  required  in 
all  future  stories. — The  Teacher. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  insurgents  in  L  rnguay  now  threaten  the 
capital,  Montevideo;  and  the  government  f<irces  are 
said  to  be  making  their  la.st  stand  in  its  <lefence. 
.Nearly  all  the  coast  towns  are  reporteil  to  he  in  the 
control  of  the  revoluti<jnists. 

It  is  expected  that  the  advance  of  the  I'.ritish  ex- 
jiedition  to  riiilKl  will  be  opposed.  Keinlorcemenls 
are  therefore  beiiig  sent  forward,  as  it  is  important 
that  the  Itritish  should  not  seem  to  he  driven  back 
by  threats. 

A  cloth  that  always  keeps  warm  is  a  recent  I'rench 
invrntion.  .\  fine  tissue  of  metallic  threads,  woven 
in  with  the  wool  or  silk  of  which  the  fabric  is  com- 
posed, forms  a  conducting  system  which  may  Ik; 
kei)t  at  an  even  temperature  by  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current. 

War  between  Russia  and  Japan,  which  has  seem- 
ed probable  for  some  months,  is  now  a]>parently  sti 
near  that  it  may  be  a  terrible  reality  before  this  issue 
of  the  RicviKw  reaches  its  readers.  I'.oth  nations 
are  making  ready  for  the  contest.  The  fate  of 
China,  as  well  as  that  of  Korea,  may  be-  decided  by 
the  result. 

.\n  uprising  of  the  Hottentots  in  ( ierman  Sonth- 
West  .Africa  is  becoming  serious.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  ill  treatment  of  the  natives. 

The  Dominican  government  troops  have  captnre<l 
the  town  of  I'uerto  Plata.  This  is  a  severe  blow 
to  one  of  the  two  or  three  insurrections  that  are 
going  on  in  the  little  republic. 

The  electronic  theory  of  matter — that  is.  the 
theorv  that  an  atom  of  matter  is  composed  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  electricity,  and  nothing  else-— is 
thus  stated  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge:  Llectricity  exists 
in  sm;dl  particles,  which  are  called  electrons.  They 
comjxise  the  a'.onis  of  matter,  .\toms  arc  small; 
three  hundred  millii>ns  of  them  can  lie  in  a  row  s'de 
by  side  in  an  inch.  an<l  there  are  a  trillion  of  them 
iiT  each  granule  of  lycopodium  dust.  I  hit  electrons 
are  very  much  smaller.  One  hundred  thousand  of 
them  can  lie  in  the  diameter  of  an  atom,  for  they  arc 
a  thousand-million-million  times  smaller  in  hu'k 
than  atoms  are.  The  negative  electrons  in  an  atom 
are  in  a  state  of  violent  movement,  with  occasional 
])o.ssibility  of  escape,  .\toms.  therefore,  are  not 
permanent,  though  in  most  substances  they  behave 
as  if  thev  were  so;  and  the  ancient  doctrine 
that  all  things  change  is  absolutely  true.  iK)t  only 
of  all  vi.siblc  forms,  but  of  the  very  atoms  of  wh^ch 
they  are  composed.  Xothing  material  is  i)ermanent. 
The  e.scape  of  electrons,  from  the  explosion  or 
spontaneous  breaking  up  of  atoms,  constitutes  the 
source  of  energv  in  radium  and  other  radio-active 
substances.  which  has  attracted  such  general 
attention.  .And  the  discovery  of  this  atomic  radia- 
tion was  expected  by  the  scientific  worid.  as  the 
new  theorv  made  its  existence  probable.  It  con- 
firms the  theorv  that  atoms  crumble  and  decay. 
The  next  thing  to  be  looked  for  is  the  formation  of 
new  atoms. 
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The  experiment  of  introducing  camels  into  Soutli 
Africa  seems  to  be  succeeding,  though  some  parts 
of  the  country  are  beheved  to  be  too  cold  and  damp 
for  them. 

The  new  system  of  signaling  under  water,  in 
which  the  water  itself  transmits  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
has  been  successfully  tried  at  the  entrance  of  Boston 
harbor.  Receivers  are  placed  on  both  sides  of  a 
vessel's  hull.  These  receive  vibrations  from  the  dis  ■ 
tant  bell  hanging  in  the  water ;  and  the  navigator  hris 
only  to  put  the  ear-piece  to  his  ear  and  ascertain  on 
which  side  the  vibrations  are  the  louder  in  order  to 
know  the  direction  of  the  lightship  or  other  station 
from  which  the  sounds  proceed. 

The  photophone,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  an 
instrument  for  transmitting  sounds  by  means  of 
light.  In  principle,  it  depends  upon  the  curious 
property  of  selenium,  well  known  to  students,  of 
changing  its  electric  resistance  under  the  influence 
of  light.  Slight  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  easily  detected  will  so 
act  upon  the  selenium  plate  in  the  receiver  as  to 
give  audible  sounds  in  the  receiving  instrument,  and 
a  message  transmitted  in  this  way  can  be  kept  secret, 
which  does  not  hold  true  in  the  ordinary  wireless 
telegraphy.  The  new  system  will  probably  be  ad- 
opted for  military  use. 


Manual  Training. 


The  annual  report  of  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 
1903,  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  from  it  the  growth  of  manual  training  in  Xova 
Scotia.  The  total  number  of  public  schools  was 
fifteen.  To  this  may  be  added  the  public  institu- 
tions, such  as  St.  Patrick's  Home,  Protestant  Indus- 
trial School,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  College,  Horton  Collegiate  School,  and 
others  not  directly  connected  with  the  public  schools. 
In  the  fifteen  schools  enumerated,  however,  were 
enrolled  1,815  pupils,  568  more  than  in  1902.  In 
1903.  1,467  girls  received  instruction  in  domestic 
science,  an  increase  of  439  over  1902. 

The  number  of  benches  increased  from  154  in 
1902  to  299  in  1903.  The  value  of  the  equipment 
was  doubled,  being  in  igo^  $10,010.00.  as  against 
$5,031.50  in  1902.  The  amount  paid  in  salar'ies  to 
mechanic  science  teachers  was  $4,245  in  1902,  and 
$8,495  in  1903.  The  co.st  of  maintaining  the  school; 
was  borne  by  the  towns  and  iIk-  government,  the 
former  paying  in  1903  $4,223.10,  and  the  latter  pa\- 
ing  in  the  same  year  $4,677.95.  In  1902  the 
amounts  paid  were  $1,423.24  and  $3,525.30  respec- 
tively. This  shows  that  the  towns  are  assuming  a 
fairer  shan-  of  the  expense  than  heretoforf. 

'J"he  total  nunil)er  of  pupils  attending  ihr  |iiibli  ■ 
schools  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1903  was  98,768.  Fmni 
Grade  VI  up  to  Grade  XI  included  28.878  pupils 


3.282  of  whom  received  regular  instruction  in 
mechanic  science  or  domestic  science.  This  is  an 
excellent  showing,  considering  the  short  time  these 
schools  have  been  in  operation. 

Last  month  an  appreciative  article  telling  of  the 
success  attending  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Blois  at 
the  Industrial  School,  Halifax,  appeared  in  the 
Halifax  Herald.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  effect 
of  manual  training  on  boys  who  are  presumably  in- 
different in  regard  to  education.  Br.  Blois  teaches 
both  manual  training  and  the  ordinary  school  sub- 
jects. It  has  been  found  that  manual  training  has 
enabled  the  teacher  to  get  in  closer  sympathy  with 
the  boys,  and  thus  enable  him  to  exert  a  greater 
influence  for  good  among  them.  The  bo}'s  are  far 
below  the  average  in  ordinar)-  school  work,  but 
grasp  readily  the  idea  of  manual  training,  and 
quickly  acquire  skill  in  that  branch.  Some  excellent 
work  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Provincial  Exhibition 
last  year.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  where  manual 
training  fills  a  place  nothing  else  would  fit  into. 
The  directors  of  the  school  are  so  impressed  with 
the  value  of  manual  training  in  the  Industrial 
School  that  they  have  ordered  five  new  benches, 
with  a  corresponding  outfit  for  the  school. 

The  same  excellent  results  are  apparent  at  St. 
Patrick's  Home,  where  Bro.  Remegius  is  doing  a 
similar  work. 

The  manual  training  department  at  Annapolis 
was  opened  for  work  last  month.  Mr.  Gerald  A 
Hoak,  late  of  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training 
School  at  Truro,  is  in  charge  of  the  department, 
which  is  well  equipped.  Mr.  Boak,  it  is  expected. 
will  in  the  ne-ar  future  have  the  combined  charge 
of  manual  training  schools  at  Digby  and  iiridge- 
town,  in  addition  to  Annapolis.  Annapolis  makes 
the  twentieth  mechanic  science  department  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  consolidated  school  at  Micldleton  was  for- 
mally opened  on  Monday,  February  ist.  Both 
domestic  and  mechanic  science  are  to  be  taught  in 
the  school.  It  is  expected  that  the  mechanic  science 
teacher  will  be  appointed  this  month  and  the  depart- 
ment opened  soon  after.  The  domestic  science  de- 
partment will  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
school  year.  The  mechanic  science  room  is  well 
lighted,  and  having  been  designed  by  Mr.  Leslie 
R.  Fairn.  who.  up  to  a  short  time  ago,  was  a  manual 
training  teacher,  has  all  the  improvements  his  ex- 
jjcrience  suggested. 

The  circulating  magazine  has,  after  an  absence  of 
five  months,  again  reached  the  hands  of  the  secre- 
tary. It  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  be  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  association  who  have  recentlv 
joined.  It  is  to  lie  hoped  that  all  will  be  ready  to 
add  to  the  excellent  list  of  articles  when  it  reaches 
them. 

Address  ,m11  ci  iminunicatiuns  for  this  jiage  to 
H.  W.  Hkwitt, 
Secretary  M.  T.  T.  A.  of  N.  S. 
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Question  Department. 


I'EACHER.— Please  solve  the  folluwing  iiueslions: 

t±LM  =  ^-^JliLf  =  '^y  the  I   will   each   ,.{   these 
t- y-  a 3       b y-ax      -ft^ 

=  o.     (Hall    \  Knight 


(U 


fractions  he  e<|ual  to  '    unless  h  \- 
Eleinentary  .-Mgebra,  page  2l6). 

(2)  .\  telegraph  has  5  arms  and  each  arm  lia^i  4  distinot 
positions,  iiichulinK  the  position  of  rest.  Find  the  total 
nnmher  of  signals  that  can  be  made?  (Hall  &  Knight* 
Elementary    Algdira.    page    310.) 

(3)  Suppose  a  tlag-stafF  whose  height  is  4S  feci  and 
whose  end  diameters  arc  18  inches  and  3  inches  respective- 
ly, is  in  3  sections  of  equal  length;  what  is  the  cost  of 
l>ainting  each  section  at  5  cents  per  square  foot?  (Eal- 
im"s   Practical    Mathematics,    page  66.) 

(1)  z.+  y      a{,z\y) 


IfJf=^ 


/ 


then    each    of    t'lesc    tractions 


b     d 
t/  +  I-  +  f 
d+d+f    (See  par.  294.) 

Therefore  each  of  the  given  fractions  = 
bx-iiy  +  cx-az  +  az  +  ay    _  d.r.  +  cj-  _   (b  +  c)  -c  _  x 

(b  +  c)y     y 


cy-az+by-ax+ax+az 
unless  b  +  c^o. 


by  +  cy 


(2)  Each  arm  can  he  [jlaced  in  4  ditterent  posi- 
tions, 2  arms  can  be  placed  in  4-  positions,  3  arms 
in  4*,  4  arms  in  4*,  and  5  arms  in  4^'  positions. 
Each  of  these  positions  will  form  a  signal,  e.xcept 
the  one  in  which  they  are  t///  at  rest. 

.-.     Number  of  signals  =  4''  -  I  ^  1024  -  i  -  1023. 

(3)  The  lowest  section  costs  more  than  the 
middle  one,  and  the  middle  one  more  than  the  high- 
est section.  $3.25  is  the  cost  of  the  lowest  section. 
The  text  gives  the  answer  of  but  one  section. 


M. — Kindly  explain  the  meaning  of  the  plirases  "Old 
Style"  and  "New  Style"  when  placed  after  dates. 

The  civil  year,  according  to  tiie  calendar  of  Julius 
C;esar  ('■  Old  Style"),  consists  of  3'^>5J4  "lays,  the 
(|iiartcr  days  being  added  to  make  a  C()m])lete  <lay 
every  fourth  year.  The  mean  solar  year  eniisi.sts 
of  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  49  seconds.  This 
is  over  1 1  minutes  shorter  than  the  average  civil 
year  of  365  days.  6  hours.  In  other  words,  every 
Julian  year  is  longer  than  it  ought  to  be  by  n  min- 
utes. 1 1  seconds.  Pope  Ciregory  reformed  the  cal- 
endar in  ()ctt)ber,  1582,  and  ordered  ten  da\s  t(j  be 
struck  off.  "When  the  British  parliament  adopted 
this  ■■  New  Style"  in  1751,  the  error  amounted  to 
eleven  days,  and  accordingly  eleven  days  were 
struck  out  of  September.  1752,  the  third  day  of  that 
month  being  called  the  fourteenth.     So  great  was 


the  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  against  this  change 
that  for  some  time  after  a  popular  clamor  at  elec- 
tions was,  "Give  us  back  our  eleven  days!"  In 
Russia  the  "  Old  Style  "  is  still  adhered  to. 

The  plan  adopted  to  keep  the  calendar  '  right;' 
or  nearly  so,  is  to  leave  out  three  days  in  every  f<nir 
centuries.  The  years  that  complete  each  century, 
such  as  1700,  iSoo,  njoo,  2000,  are  not  all  of  thcin 
leap  years.  Only  those  divisible  by  400  without  a 
remainder  are  so  called.  Therefore  the  last  of  those 
named  above  is  the  only  leap  year.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  1904  is  the  first  leap-year  in  eight 
years. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Jleiny  I-'.  Ptrkiiis,  Ph.  11.,  an  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful teacher  has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  llartland, 
N.  H.,  Superior  School. 


Nature  work  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  regular  pro- 
gramme of  the  Cornell  Summer  School,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey. 


rile  suniiner  school  which  meets  in  Charlotlelo\vn  in 
July  next,  will  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  lectures  from 
the  professors  in  attendance  at  the  Canadian  Biological 
station  on  Prince  Edward  Island  next  summer. 


Recently  in  the  Halifax  police  court  three  parents  were 
fined,  with  the  alternative  of  spending  a  certain  number  ol 
days  in  jail,  for  neglecting  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
To  enforce  the  compnisorj-  school  law  it  is  necessary  to 
arouse  parents  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  an  e.xanipic  of 
this  kind  will  exert  a  wholesome  influence. 


The  London  Times  says  that  as  a  result  of  Dr.  G.  R. 
Parkin's  recent  tour  of  South  Africa,  Xe^v  Zealand  and 
.\ustralia,  where  he  has  been  distributing  the  Rho<les' 
scholarships,  75  students  will  be  in  residence  at  Oxford 
next  year  The  work  of  distribution  xvill  be  practically 
oimipleted  in  iqo6,  when  the  number  of  students  will  have 
lieeii  increased  to  175,  who  will  hail  from  the  above  coun- 
iries  :iiid  Canada,  (iennany  and  the  I'nited  Slates. 


rile  formal  opeiiing  of  the  Macdoiiald  Coiisolnlatcd 
school  building  at  Middleton,  N.  S.,  took  place  on  Monday, 
l-'ebruary  ist,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  people. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Longle>'.  Br.  A. 
11.  -MacKay.  T.  B.  Kidner,  Esq.,  and  others.  In  the  even- 
ing gra<le  ten  of  the  school  gave  a  literary  and  nuij-ical 
1  iilertainmeni,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the  dramatic 
presiiitation  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  The  building  is 
liuill  of  brick  at  a  cost  with  eiiuipnieni  of  $jo,00O,  and  is 
convenient  and  well  fitted  up  in  every  respect.  The  staff  of 
teachers,  of  which  Mr.  G.  B.  McGill  is  principal,  ami  the 
people  of  Middleton  and  surrounding  country  are  to  he 
congratulated  on  the  completion  of  such  a  fine  building. 
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THE    EULXATlDX.'vL    RE\  iEW. 


Miss  Mary  JIcKay,  daugliltr  of  Supervisor  McKay, 
after  five  years'  service  as  principal  at  Bedford  school,  lias 
sent  in  her  resignation.  She  has  been  presented  with  a 
handsome  lad}^'s  dressing  case,  which  was  obtained 
through  the  efforts  of  her  pupils. — Halifax  Chronicle. 


'I'hc  amalgamation  of  weak  and  small  country  district.> 
to  form  a  graded  .school  is  something  to  be  greatly  desired. 
The  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  Courier  states  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  ratepayers  of  school  district  No.  6,  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  David,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  unite  with  two  or 
more  contiguous  districts  when  they,  in  like  manner,  shall 
so  decide,  in  one  district  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
central  school  under  the  graded  system,  with  manual 
training  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  course  of  study;  and 
the  conveyance  of  the  children  living  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  and  from  such  school. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

The  Britjsh  N.vtion. — A  History.  By  Geo.  M.  Wrong, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
'J'oronto.  Cloth.  Pages  6i6.  Price  $i.oo.  Geo.  N. 
Morang  &  Company,  Limited,  I'oronto. 
The  author  has  accomplished  a  difficult  task,  that  of 
presenting  in  a  reinarkably  concise  and  interesting  form 
the  salient  features  of  the  history  of  the  British  Empire. 
That  he  has  done  this  well  a  careful  survey  of  the  book 
will  show.  Due  attention  is  given  to  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales,  as  parts  of  the  British  nation;  great  eras  and  events 
arc  treated  as  fully  as  could  be  expected  in  a  volume  of 
this  size;  and  nowhere  is  to  be  found  that  dull  treatinent 
which  comes  from  the  mere  recital  of  details.  The  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  book  to  the  general  reader  is  the 
attention  given  to  the  development  of  social  life,  and  this 
phase  of  his  history  the  author  presents  in  a  most  inter- 
esting way  as  a  relief  to  the  more  solid  features  of  the 
volume.  Another  excellent  feature  is  the  variety  of  the 
illustrations,  many  of  which  will  be  new  to  the  Canadian 
reader  of  British  history.  The  portions  of  the  work  deal- 
ing with  the  colonial  development  of  the  Empire  and  the 
progress  of  Canada,  Australia,  India  and  South  Africa, 
are  written  in  a  clear  and  interesting  m.inncr. 


Can.mjian  Ai.m.\n.\c.  Published  by  The  Copp  Clark  Com- 
pany, Toronto.  Price  35  cents. 
This  is  the  57th  year  of  publication  of  this  useful  work. 
It  is  so  full  of  information  of  the  kind  that  is  needed  for 
every  day  use  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  one  can  do 
without  it.  The  teacher  and  student  will  find  it  invaluable 
as  a  work  of  reference  and  a  constant  comiianion. 


BaCTF.KI.\,   YiCASTS,  and  MoUt-D.S   IN  THE  HOME.      By  H.   W. 
Conn,    Ph.  D.,   Professor  of   Biology   in   the   Wesleyan 
University.     Middlcton.     Conn.       Cloth.       Pages     293. 
Illuslrattd.  .  Price  $1.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  work  is  a  popular  treatise  and  not  a  scientific  dis- 
cussion,   free    from    many   technical    terms,   and    admirably 
adapted    lo    the    needs    i,f    the    housewife,    the    student    of 
domestic   scii-uce,   aiul   all    ntlirrs    interested   in   hnnie   econ- 
omics. 


Tennyson's   The   Cup   and   I'algravc's   Golden    Tkeasukv. 

Price  2s.  6d.  each.     Cloth.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

These  booses  arc  edited  with  notes  and  introduction  and 
will  prove  of  great  interest  to  students  of  English  litera- 
ture. 


Everyday  English.     Book  II.     By  Jean  Sherwood  Rankin. 
Cloth.     Pages  342.     Price  50  cents.     Educational   Pub- 
lishing  Company,   Boston. 
The  author  has  shown  considerable  industry  and  care  in 
the   preparation   of   this   book   and   in   gathering   the   large 
number  of  selections  used. 


.\    New    School   Management.      By   Levi    Secley,    Ph.  D.       ^ 
Cloth.     Pages  329.     Hinds  &  Noble,  New  York.  \ 

The   young   teacher  we   have   always   with    us,   and   this  ) 

work  on  school  management  seems  adapted  to  young 
teachers  and  especially  those  in  small  schools.  Its  plan  is 
modern  and  the  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  interest- 
ing and  instructive. 


Theoretical  Geo.metry  for  Beoinners.     Part   III.     By  C. 

H.     Allcock.     Senior    Mathematical    Master    at    Eton. 

Cloth.      Pages    113.      Price    is.- 6d.      Macmillan   &   Co., 

London. 
The   third   part   of   this   book   contains    the   substance   of 
Euclid;  Book  11,  propositions  1-14;  Book  III,  propositions 
35-37,  and  Book  IV  propositions  10-16,  with  other  import- 
ant  propositions. 


A  New  Geometry  for  Junior  Forms.     By  S.  Barnard.  M. 

A.,  and  J.  M.  Child,  B.  A,     Cloth.     Pages  306,     Price 

IS.  6d.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

This    volume   has   been   prepared    for   the   use   of   pupils 

beginning  the  study  of  geometry  in  schools.     It  is  practical, 

beginning    with    introductory    exercises    instead    of   formal 

definitions,   and   setting  the  pupil   to  find  out,  by  his  own 

work  with  rule  and  compasses,  the  tnuhs  of  geometry. 


iiiic:hc's     Das     Marchen     and     Ca\}if<c's     Robinson     der 
Jungere.     Edited  with   Notes  and   Vocabulary.     D.   C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
These  two  books — Goethe's  "Tales"  and  the  famous  Ger- 
man    "Crusoe"     story — have    been     produced     in     Heath's 
Modern  Language  Series  to  meet  the  demand  for  element- 
ary texts  that  are  easy  and  yet  full  of  action  and  interest. 


Schcffcl's  Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen.    Edited  by  E.  L. 

Milner-Barry,   M.   A.     Cloth.     Pages  xxii-f28o.     Price 

3S.  6d.     Macmillan  &  Co..  London. 
This  poem  achieved  such  a  complete  success  in  Germany 
that  Sackingen,  the  scene  of  the  poem,  has  become  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  many  an  educated  tourist.    It  is  published 
in  the  Macmillan's  Sicfimann  Series. 


.\ixoiiNTiNG  AND  BUSINESS  PRACTICE.  By  John  H.  Moore 
and  George  W.  Miner.  Cloth,  (linn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
I  he  practical  character  of  this  syste^m  of  bookkeepin.g 
causes  it  to  be  readily  adapted  to  the  reqnrcments  of  classes 
and  schools  of  all  kinds.  In  addition  lo  the  text-book  there 
;ire  blank  forms  for  business  practice,  and  currency  where 
ihe  practice  re(|uires  the  handling  of  representative  money. 


TIIK     KUL'CATKiN  \l.     Kl- \l  i:\V. 
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It  \iiu  arc  a  total  abstainer  this  company  will 
offer  you  achaiita^'cs  which  no  other  man  can 
gi't  and  which  no  other  conipan)'  can  offer.  W'e 
know  that  we  can  show  von  how  to  make  money 
out  of  \'our  abstinence. 

Send  us  a  card  stating  your  age  next  birthda_\- 
and  we  will  send  you  some  information  which 
we  are  sure  will  interest  vou 


The  Wanafaeturers'  Life  insaranee  CoiDpany,  Toronto. 

Buslnrst  In  Force,  over  $jo  ooo.ooo. 

The  E    R.  MACMUM  CO..  Ltd  ,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Manni,'(T>  for  .Maritime  Pruvinccs. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


Wanted: 


\i)ung  nil- II  vv i t h  a  good 
knowledge  <if  the  principles 
of  grammar  and  composi- 
tion, to  take  our  .Shorthand 
Course  and  ijualify  for  posi- 
tions with  salaries  ranging 
from  S30.OO  t<i  S50.00  per 
month.  We  cannot  supply 
the  demand  for  comi)etenl 
young  men  stenographers. 
Do  you  know  of  suitable  per- 
sons? 

KAULBACH   &  SCHURMAN, 

Maritime  Business  College, 

HALIFAX.   N.  S 


MAPS,  GLOBES 
AND  SCHOOL 
VSUPPLIES.V 


Our  New  Catalogue  may  be    had   for    the 
m^^^^^^^=  Asking. 


We  now   have    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 

--    HOWARD  VINCENT     

MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Send  for    siiutl!    fiic  siinik'    reiT'-ii'i- tii'ii    .>(    •sain<'. 


KINDERGAKTEN    MATERIAL   l^'iaU^^'*'"' 


THE  8TEINBERGER,  HENDRY  CO., 

37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST.      -       -     TORONTO,  ONT. 


Jlniok  CoiNTKV  Re.\der.     Xu.   1.     r.y  11.  B.  M.  Buchanan 
and  R.  R.  C.  Gregory.     Cloth.     Pages  ui.      Price  is. 
The   forty-two   animal   stories,   claimed   to  be  authentic, 
contained  in  this  book,  have  been  written  for  young  childreii 
who  have  liegun  to  Jcarn  to  read. 


Ei.EMENT.\KV  Ger.\i.\n  FOR  SiuHT  Tr.vnsi-.stio.s.    By  Richard 

Clyde  Ford.     Cloth.    4.?  page.-.     .\Iaihng  price.  30  ccnl>. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  a  le.xt   planned   for  the  first   two  years  of  high 

school  and  college  work,  to  be  used  as  soon  as  classes  are 

able  to  take  up  easy  reading. 


The  First    I  iiree   Books  of   Homer's  Iliad,  with  Intro 
duction.  Commentary  and  Vocabulary.     By  Thomas  D. 
Seymour.   Professor  of  (ireek  in   Vale  College.     Cloth. 
Illustrated.     Ginn  &  Company,   Boston. 
This  revised  edition  of  a  well  known  te.xt-book  contains 
the  results  of  the  active  research  of  the  past  dozen  years,  a 
larger  number   of   illustrations,   the   insertion   of  a   helpful 
table  of  pronouns,  and  a  change  of  typography  in  the  intro- 
duction.    In    its   illustrations   and   textual   arrangement    it 
seems  the  perfection  of  the  book-makers'  art.    It  is  a  verit- 
able delight  to  turn  over  its  pages;  and  its  scholarly  and 
attractive  make-up  -hould  tempt  many  to  study  with  fresh 
interest   the   world's  greatest   epic. 


February  Magazines. 

The  February  AtlaiUic  offers  a  group  of  leading  articles 
on  subjects  of  great  importance,  and  treated  by  men  well 
qualified  to  discuss  them.  In  addition  to  these,  stories, 
poems,  reviews  and  a  genial  Contributors'  club  unite  to 
make  an  excellent  number  of  this,  the  leading  .-Xmerican 
magazine..  .The  readers  of  the  Canadian  Magasiiii:  will 
tind  much  excellent  matter  in  the  February  numtn-r.  Gold- 
win  Smith's  article.  Can  Canada  Make  Her  Own  Treaties? 
F.  C.  Wades  Comments  on  the  .-Maskan  Boundary,  an<l 
\,.  J.  London's  contribution  concerning  the  National 
Observatory  arc  of  great  interest  to  Canadian  readers... 
Lilli'll's  Living  Age  in  its  weekly  issues  for  Jan.  23rd  and 
30ih,  has  for  leading  articles  The  Latest  View  of  History, 
by  G.  M.  Trevelyan.  from  the  Indcfcndcnl  Rt~:-ie-u\  and 
The  United  States  of  Europe,  by  Emily  Crawford,  from  the 
l-'ortnighUy  Ri-vit'tc.  Both  are  timely  topics,  treated  in  an 
able  and  interesting  manner. ..  7"/ic  D:lincator  for  Febru- 
ary contains  bright  stories  and  interesting  articles  tor 
grown  people,  and  delightful  tales  and  other  amusements 
to  keep  little  hands  and  minds  occupied.  .\  Little  Garden 
Calendar,  by  .  >lbert  uigelow  Paine,  tells  the  slory  of  the 
second  month's  development  of  a  garden  belonging  to  two 
very  interesting  children.  It  is  instructive  as  well  as  enter- 
taining. 
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HABVARD    UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF    ARTS    AND 
SCIENCES 

offers  courses  for  men  and  women  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Englisli,  Elocution,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  History,  Economic",  Ps.vchology,  Philos- 
ophy, Education,  Architectural  Drawing,  Music, 
Mathematics,  Surveying,  Shopwork,  Physics, 
Chemistry.  Botany,  Geology,  Geography,  and  in 
Physical  Education.  These  courses  are  open 
without  entrance  examinations  to  all  qualified 
persons.  They  are  primarily  designed  forteacb- 
ers.  The  Uni\ersity  Libraries,  Museums,  Labor- 
atories, etc.,  will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of 
the  Summer  School.  The  School  opens  Tuesday, 
.Tuly  6th,  and  closes  Friday.  August  12th.  1S104. 
For  full  Announcement  of  courses  offered  and  in- 
formation about  expenses,  address  the  Clerk  of 
he  Summer  School,  J.  L.  Love,  16  University 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Chairman 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 
THE    LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC     SCHOOL 

offers  four-year  courses  of  study  leading  to  the 
degree  of  S.  B.  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical 
Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Architec- 
ture, LandscapeArchitecture,  Forestry,  Chemistiy, 
Geology,  Biology,  Anatomy  and  Hygiene  (pre-_ 
paration  for  medical  schools).  Science  for  Teach 
ers,  and  a  course  in  General  Science.  Students 
are  admitted  to  regular  standing  by  examinatio^i 
and  by  transfer  from  other  Schools  or  Colleges  ' 
Approved  Special  Students  may  be  admitted  with- 
out examination.  The  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on. 
application  to  the  Secretary^  J.  L.  Love,  ](j  Uni 
versify  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Dean 


SUMMER    SESSION 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

July  7-Aug.  li>,  1904. 

Great  varieiy  of  L'omses  fur  Teachers    of  all 
Grades.       '  ' 

Inexpensi\e  Living:,    'I'liition  Fee,  $ii5.00.  I 

Send  for  Circular  and  Book  of  Views.  , 

Address:  The  Heffistrar.  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,   N.  V.      ' 


SPPIPIEB  SCHOOL  OF  SCIEHGL 

EIGHTEENTH    SESSION. 
July  1 2th.  I  July  29th. 

AT 

ChaMottetouun,    P.  E.  I. 


Course.s  in  Physical  and   Biological  Sciences. 

11    Professors.  14   Courses.         Tuition   Fee,   $2.50. 

Expenses  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


For  Circular,  address 


J.  D.  SEAMAN, 

Secretary  af  Summer  School, 

Charloctetown,   P.  E.  I. 


GRAPHOPHONE 

'S  INDISPENSABLE  for  ENTERTAINING  in 

Schools,  Lodges,  Clubs,  Sopial  Gather- 
ings, etc  ,  as  well  as  in  the  Home. 

, IT  plays:   it  sings:   it  talks: 
Columbia  Graphophonesand  Records 

excel  all  others. 
Wiite  for  a^'cncy  in  iiiiuccupitd  territoiy. 

YARMOUTH  CYCLE  CO, 

VAUMOUTH.  N.  S 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT,  N.  B. 


Official  Notices. 


I.    School  Year  1903-1— Number  of  Teaching  Days, 

The  number  of  Teai'liinj;  Days  for  School  Year  is  as  follows  : 
Ordinary  Districts  ;J16;  Districts  liaviug  ei^ht  weeks  suinmei"  vacation 
206;  .St.  John  City  205. 

The  FirHt  Term  ends  on  Friday,  December  I8th.  l'JO:i,  and  the  Second 
Tenn  V>effins  on  Monday.  January  4ih.  and  ends  on  June  :Jiith,  l',»04.  The 
Second  Term  has  135  Teaching  Days  in  all  Districts  except  the  t'ity  of 
St.  John  where  the  number  of  Ttraching  Days  for  the  Term  is  124. 

II.    Departmental  Examinations. 

The  several  Departmental  Examinations  will  be  Iield  as  in  former 
years  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Kegulations  .'il,  :12,  45  and  4(1. 

The  subject-*  for  the  Leaving'  Examinations  shall  consist  of  English 
I^nKuage,  English  Llt^-rature.  Ilisiorv  and  OeoKmphy,  Arithm»-tic  and 
Book-keeplnK.  Aljiebra.  (ieoinetry,  Botany  and  Acricidturc,  with  any 
two  of  the  following:  Phvsics,  Chemistry.  I'livsiolugy.  Latin,  Greek, 
French -(Nine  papers  in  atll. 

All  candidates  for  Matriculation  shall  take  the  following  subjecis; 
I..atin,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Geometry.  Uistory  and  Geography 
English  Language,  English  Literature.  Chemistry  :  also,  either  Cireek  or 
French  and  Natural  History.  • 


All  candidates  for  the  Matriculation  and  Leaving  Examinations  must 
send  in  their  applications  to  the  Inspector  within  whose  inspectorate 
they  propus-*  \*>  he  examined,  not  lat^r  than  tbfe  2ith  day  of  May.  A  fee 
of  two  dollars  must  accompany  each  application.  Furms  of  applica- 
tion may  be  ol)tained  from  the  inspectors  or  from  the  Education  Oftlce^ 

The  English  Literature  Sub.iects  for  the  Matriculation  and  Leaving 
Examinations  wall  be  the  same  as  for  the  First-Class  Candidates  at  the 
Closing  Examinations,  viz  :  Tennj'son's  Princess  and  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet. 

High  School  Entrance  Examination  Mkuals. 

Hi^  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleased  to  offer  Thirteen 
Silver  Medals  to  be  competed  for  by  the  pupils  of  the  Eighth  Grade  at 
the  Hierh  School  Entrance  Examinations  in  June  next,  and  thereafter 
annually  during  his  term  of  oflice. 

The  examinations  will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Regulation  til  at  ihe  several  Grammar  Schools  and  atsuchof  the  Superior 
Schools  as  shall  mako  application  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  not  later 
than  the  First  day  of  June. 

One  medal  will  be  competed  for  by  the  pupils  of  eAch  County,  except 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  competiti  ni  Mad-iwaska  and  Victoria  will 
be  reckoned  as  one  County,  and  Siinbury   and  Queens  as  one  County. 

The  medal  will  b^  awarded  tn  the  pupil  making  the  liighest  aggregate 
marks  in  each  case,  provide  '  that  no  candidate  falling  below  the  ?*econd 
Division  sliali  he  enri  led  to  a  Medal.  The  pap- rs  of  the  candidates 
awarded  the  hig  est  marks  bv  thu  lo-^al  exaoiiners  shall  be  submitted 
for  a  tinai  examination  to  special  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Bcird  of 
Education  wliose  decision  shiill  determine  the  award. 


Education  Office,  FredL-rictoii,  Dj^; 


J.  R.  INCH, 
Chief  Supt.  of  Educatiop. 
7th.  19 J3 
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.\  cn.v.N'c.K  has  been  made  in  the  dates  tor  hold- 
ing the  Dominion  lulucational  .\ssociation  at  Win- 
nipegf.  The  follow  iiii^  note  from  the  secretary  ex- 
plains the  reasons  for  the  ehani;e  :  "  .\s  the  Domin- 
ion Exhibition  is  held  this  year  in  Winnipeg,  it  has 
been  decided  to  hold  the  Dominion  Teachers'  .Asso- 
ciation at  the  same  time,  in  order  that  those  attend- 
ing mav  have  the  benefit  of  the  clieai)  rates,  and  at 
the  same  time  may  see  the  most,  dnring  the  days 
they  si)end  in  the  West.  The  exact  (btes  will  pro- 
bably be  July  2f)th.  27th  and  2Hth.  The  programme 
is  not  yet  complete  in  all  its  details,  and  may  not  be 
for  some  little  time,  but  every  organized  department 
will  be  fiillv  represented,  and  the  general  .sessior.s 
will  be  of  special  interest.  (  hie  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  gathering  will  be  an  exhibit 
of  school  work-  and  supplies.  Those  who  can  assist 
in  this  slioul<l  kindly  notify  the  secretary.  The 
rates  granted  to  the  Dominion  I'.xhibition  will  be 
published  shortly.  Ivverybody  can  afford  to  come. 
There  should  lie  a  ver\   large  attendance." 

I'or  the  above  meeting  the  Canadian  Pacific  has 
agreed  on  sale  of  tickets  at  single  fare  for  the  roiuid 
trip  on  certificate  ]>lan  :  tickets  on  sale  from  .Maritime 
Provinces  liilv  5th  to  10th,  inchtsive,  anil  certificates 
will  be  honored  at  Winnipeg  for  tickets  to  return. 
n|)  to  and  inclmling  .Vngiist  15th.    The  return  journ- 


ey to  be  made  same  route  as  traveled  on  the  going 
journey.  Parties  attending  to  purchase  one  wav 
tickets,  getting  standard  certificate  therewith,  and 
tickets  for  return  will  be  issued  at  \\  innipeg  free 
on  surrender  of  the  certificate  pro])erly  executc<I  l)v 
the  secretary.  (".  P..  I'oster.  D.  !'.  .\..  .St.  John,  will 
bt  glad  to  suppl\  an\  further  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  meeting  on  application. 


■' 1  in:  educational  field  is.  coniparatively  s|)eak- 
ing.  the  field  of  the  [xior."  says  a  writer  on  the 
salary  question.  .Many  will  feel  disposed  to  acce|)t 
the  truth  of  this  sentiment  even  to  the  extent  of 
leaving  out  the  <|ualifying  clause. 


1'i<i:sii)i;n  1  WOonuow  W'ii.so.n.  of  Princeton  L'ni- 
\ersity,  thinks  that  the  college  is  no  place  for  the 
iicturer  who  merely  tries  to  impart  information. 
He  thinks  the  proper  way  is  to  give  the  student 
material  to  work  with  and  let  him  get  the  results 
Imnself,  holding  him  responsible  at  examination. 


\']IE  .National  I'iducational  .\ssf)ciation  of  the 
L'nited  .States  will  meet  at  .St.  Louis  a  week  earlier 
than  previously  annoiniced.  from  June  28th  to  'Julv 
1st.  The  change  has  been  ma<le  with  the  iK-lief  that 
more  c<imfortable  accommodations  can  be  furnished, 
and  more  successful  meetings  of  the  convention  held 
at  that  time,  with  better  opportunities  for  the  studv 
of  the  educational  exhibits,  than  at  a  later  date. 


TiiK  first  number  of  the  liiliicalioiuil  Oiith'tilc  and 
Literary  Rcicw  has  been  issued  at  (.'harlottetown. 
It  is  edited  by  a  committee  of  teachers,  with  InsjK-c- 
tor  ("i.  J.  McC'ormac  as  managing  eilitor.  and  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  Teachers'  .Xssociation  of  Prince 
l-.dward  Island.  It  |)rcscnts  a  very  creditable 
appearance,  and  h.is  twenty  pages  of  interesting  and 
instructive  matter.      It  will  Ix-  issued  nionthh. 


TiiKKK  is  .something  wrong  in  our  .system  of 
rating  and  |)aying  teachers,  when  those  who  have 
toiled  long  without  proper  recognition,  who  have 
I  atiently  and  industriously  prepared  theni.selves  for 
their  work  have  little  more  salary  than  the  novice  in 
teaching. 
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Annapolis  and  St.  John  are  to  celebrate  the  ter- 
centenary of  tlu'  arrival  of  the  French  discoverers. 
Ue  .\h)nts  and  (haniplain.  in  the  Hay  of  Innidy. 
The  week  beginning  June  20.  1904,  will  be  devoted 
to  pageants  and  exercises  that  will  celebrate  the 
occasion  suitably.  The  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
v/ill  meet  in  St.  John  during  that  week,  and  various 
institutions  of  learning  and  historical  societies  have 
been  invited  to  send  representatives  to  take  part  in 
the  celebration. 


Professor  D.  M.  Welton,  of  McMaster  Univers- 
ity, Toronto,  died  in  that  city  on  the  28th  February. 
The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Kingston,  N.  S.,  and 
was  educated  for  the  ministr\-.  He  graduated  from 
.Acadia  College  in  1855.  at  the  age  of  22  years. 
\\"hile  he  was  pastor  of  his  first  church  at  Windsor 
he  filled  verv  worthily  the  position  of  inspector  of 
schools  for  Hants  County,  Nova  Scotia,  during  the 
superintendency  of  the  late  Dr.  Theodore  H.  Rand. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  theology 
at  .\catlia,  and  during  his  professorship  spent  two 
years  in  study  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  a  man  of  fine  intellectual  gifts  and 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  I'laptist  denomination 
in  these  provinces,  in  1884  his  alma  mater  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D.  For  the  past 
twenty-one  years  he  had  been  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  exegesis  at  McMaster,  a 
position  for  which  his  tastes  and  wide  scholarship 
eminentlv  fitted  him. 


Two  articles  on  nature-study  appear  in  this  num- 
ber, Mr.  Allen's  opening  talk  on  birds,  and  Mr. 
Swayne's  on  school  aquaria  which  was  promised 
to  the  readers  of  the  Rexiew  last  October.  Both  are 
suggestive  of  spring  and  of  interesting  nature  work- 
that  max-  be  continued  through  the  season. 


The  ])ractical  (|iK-stions  given  in  this  number  by 
Mr.  Richardson  should  lie  of  great  service  to  the 
teachers  and  students  who  arc  not  afraid  of  the 
invigorating  stinuilus  of  attacking  ])rohlems  at  first 
hand  without  the  ai<l  of  a  text-book.  The  editor 
recommends  this  article  as  an  antidote  t  o  those 
teachers  who  like  to  see  an  educational  journal  filled 
with  problems  cart'fully  worked  oiil  fc}r  them.  Reli- 
ance on  such  l'el])s  leads  sooner  or  later  to  the  mental 
stagnation  so  evident  in  many  schools.  The  alert 
scholar  always  resjionijs  to  live  research  methods  of 
work,  and  learns  to  doulit  the  teacher  who  relies  on 
readv  worked  out  material. 


Comment  on  Things  Seen  and  Heard. 

.\laii\  teachers  give  iq)  taking  an  educational 
journal  when  they  have  most  need  of  it.  They  write 
to  the  editor  something  like  this:  "Please  stop  my 
paper.  I  am  not  teaching  this  term  and  have  no  use 
for  it."  But  there  is  a  better  way  than  this.  ,\ 
CLirrespondent,  enclosing  her  renewal  subscription  a 
few  days  ago,  writes:  "T  am  not  teaching  now,  but 
I  wish  to  take  the  Reniew  to  help  me  keep  in  touch 
with  educational  work."'  This  teacher,  it  is  safe  to 
sav,  will  have  moved  onward  a  step  or  two,  and  will 
not  begin  to  teach  again  just  where  she  left  off. 

A  correspondent  writes :  "Please  change  the  first 
name  in  my  address  from  'Bertie'  to  'Bertha.'  \\'e 
cheerfully  comply  with  this  request ;  and  hope  that 
the  Kitties,  the  Susies,  the  Maggies,  will  immediately 
rise  up  and  follow  her  example.  Some  time  ago  a 
school  board  in  the  west  refused  decidedly  to  receive 

the  application  of  one  Kittie for  the  position  of 

teacher,  maintaining  taat  the  use  of  the  pet  name 
was  a  confession  of  weakness  and  lack  of  ability  to 
control.  Perhaps  the  view  of  this  board  was 
extreme  :  but  we  cannot  kee])  back  the  notion  that 
if  the  applicant  had  been  content  to  be  'Kittie'  in  her 
own  family  and  among  her  young  friends,  and  the 
more  dignified  'Katharine'  to  a  school  board  com- 
l^osed  of  strangers  she  might  have  got  the  position. 

A  reader  of  the  Ri;\ie\\  in  South  Africa  thinks 
our  teachers  would  be  interested  in  the  examination 
answers  of  some  of  the  children  there.  .\  class  was 
asked  to  explain  the  sentence,  "He  had  got  his  sea 
legs  on."  The  interpretation  offered  was,  "All  the 
men  put  on  their  sea  legs  wdien  they  came  aboard 
because  the  water  would  not  spoil  them  so  much." 
.Another  child  ventured  to  offer  the  following  usi" 
ot  the  period:  "A  period  is  after  you  have  explained 
a  whole  sentence,  as  'God  bless  you.'  "  But  this  is 
not  so  bad  for  children  who  never  hear  a  word  of 
English  exce])t  in  school,  and  who  are  remarkably 
bright,  and  show  an  extraordinary  alertness  in  pick- 
ing uj)  the  English  idioms. 

Coming  nearer  home,  here  are  some  natural  hist- 
orv  gleanings  from  recent  candidates  for  third-class 
teachers"  license : 

" 'I'lie  Blood  i^  .t  walcry  viifciir.  in  wliich  llnxv;  niilliniis 
of  little  roiiiul  blood  d'sc;.  It  is  not  more  red  thru  tln' 
water   in   a   stream   filled   with   little    round   blood   fish." 

"The  e.it  and  the  dog  have  only  /otei-c  front  teeth." 

"Woodpeckers  aniong  domestic  animals  have  only  lower 
front  teeth,"' 

".Siinirrcls.  rats,  owls,  cats,  amonjf  domestic  animals  are 
l>erchers." 
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"Canarii-b  have  upiicr  ami  lower  from   teelli." 

"Cows  and  liorsis  rise  on  their  |)aw>." 

"Iron  ex|K)Ne(l  to  (lamp  air  will   soon  heKin  to  ruasl." 

"The  muscles  are  fasimed  lo  the  bones  by  a  liipiid  called 
Mhiinieti.' 

"Some  of  the  donle^lic  animals  that  ^wim  are  ihi-  Nhark 
till    salmon  an<l   the  trout." 

The  (.'xaiiiiiHT  who  (|Hiitcs  the  above  ^i-ms  thinks 
tla-rc  i.s  mom  in  the  cnrrictilmn  for  natnrc-studv. 
.\o  doubt  of  it. 

That  ilu-  sell! Ml]  luastiT  is  abroad,  and  vi-rv  much 
abroad,  may  be  j,'athere<I  from  the  followiitj^j  refer- 
ences to  Canada,  still  found  in  te.\t-lH)oks  used  in 
I  .oiidon  schix)ls : 

"Haymakers  frozen  to  dealli   in   tlicir  tenis" 

"Indians  are  now  (|iiile  tame." 

"Places  where  hay-making  has  all  lo  he  done  at  night 
lime  l)ecaiise  men  dare  not  face  the  flies  on  liot  days." 

"Snnimer  milk  is  delivered  in  solid  cakes  to  customers." 

"When  nice  winter  sets  in  the  people  are  frozen  np  till 
-pring." 

As    Lord    .Strathcoiia    himself    has    directed    the 

attention  of  the  London  boanl  of  education  to  these 

and  other  stu])id  bhinders  in  the  text-books,  there  is 

reason   to  hojie   th.'it   the   liritish  children   will   soon 

cea.se  to  be  reu^aied  on  such  choice  relics.     It  is  inter- 

estinpf  to  note  in  this  connection  the  school  corres- 

[londence  that  has  sprimtj  uji  between  London  and 

Fredericton.    X.    I!.,    and    perhap.s   other    Canadian 

cities.      In   these   letters   the  bovs   and   prls   of   the 

I\mi)ire  are  showing  a  disposition  to  find  out  things 

first  hand  for  themselves. 

.'^onie  have  complaiiud  bitterly  of  the  severity  of 
the  cold  and  the  deep  snows  of  this  winter,  of  frozen 
water-jiipes  in  cities  and  inii)assal>le  roads  in  the 
country.  an<I  the  blocking  of  freight  trains — a  loss 
to  traile.  lint  look  at  the  com])ensations.  The  cov- 
ering of  snow  and  the  frost  which  has  penetrated 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  t\'et  will  be 
worth  many  millions  to  the  farmers  of  the  countrv. 
The  snow  has  protected  the  roots  of  ]>lants.  esjiccial- 
ly  of  grass,  and  when  it  melts  will  leave  abundance 
of  fertilizing  matter  in  the  ground.  The  frost,  enter- 
ing every  minute  cranny  of  soil,  will  ])ulverize  it  as 
no  amount  of  cultivation  could  do.  lloth  these 
influences  will  make  the  work  of  the  farmer  less  and 
cause  him  to  rejoice  in  the  bountiful  harvests  of  the 
coming  season.  Then  there  has  been  less  disease  this 
winter,  as  the  germs  do  not  flourish  in  such  stcadv, 
cold  weather.  .\nd  look  at  the  fund  of  joyous, 
healthy  recreation  that  has  been  got  out  of  this 
rough  winter  in  sleigh-driving,  skating,  snow-shoe- 
ing, hockey,  curling  and  other  winter  sjxirts ! 


The  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  re|H)ri  ol  Dr.  .\.  II.  .\lacKa\,  .Superintendent 
of  JMlucalion  for  Ndva  .'^cotia.  lias  lueii  received, 
it  presents  ;in  interesting  and  complete  review  of 
cilucilional    progress    fc.r   l\\<-    \e;ir  eliding  July   31, 

During  the  \ear  the  teachers  employed  increased 
l)y  two.  altl'.otigh  the  imml)er  of  |)upils  was  J91  less 
lliaii  the  previous  year.  The  pujiils  in  the  three  low- 
ist  grades  increased  by  738,  showing  that  the  school 
population  is  gaining.  There  were  i"<j  sections  with- 
out schtKils,  an  increase  of  24  over  the  previous  year, 
and  300  schools  were  maintained  with  an  average 
attendance  not  exceeding  cii^lit.  This  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of  schools, 
which  has  been  started  under  such  favorable  aus- 
pices at  .Middleton,  where  eight  sections  have  bei'ii 
federated. 

The  number  of  traiuerl  teachers  employed 
increased  by  ^^  :  and  3.J3S  high  sclvwl  pujjils  pre- 
sented themselves  at  the  iirovincial  cxaniinati<jns, 
77  less  than  in  1902.  but  37J  more  pupils  received 
diplomas  than  in  the  ])revious  year,  showing  credit- 
able preparation  and  an  increased  efficiency  of  the 
high  schools. 

The  marked  ])rogress  in  manual  training  was 
referred  to  in  the  last  number  of  the  Rkview.  The 
school  gardens  increased  during  the  year  from  24  to 
52,  a  gratifying  feature. 

The  total  attendance  at  the  public  schools  for  the 
year  was  ()S./(\S.  but  the  average  attendance  was 
only  55,213.  This,  in  spite  of  many  reasonable 
causes  of  absence,  shows  too  great  a  disregard  of 
educational  opportunities.  The  cost  to  educate  this 
average  number  was  $i'').94  for  each  pupil. 

There  are  many  interesting  features  in  the  reixirt, 
only  a  few  of  which  we  can  ineiition :  The  sch<x>ls 
with  an  average  of  eight  or  less  draw  as  much 
money  from  the  jiublic  chest  as  those  educating  five 
times  that  luimber  of  children:  I'ictou  county  has 
four  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  less  than 
five ;  male  teachers  decreased  by  44  and  females 
increased  by  4^  during  the  year;  there  are  more  girls 
than  boys  in  the  kindergartens,  but  there  are  more 
Ixiys  than  girls  in  grades  one  to  six:  from  grades 
seven  to  eleven  the  girls  are  greatly  in  excess,  being 
nearly  double  the  number  of  Ixiys  in  grades  ten  and 
eleven  of  the  high  school:  salaries  show  a  slight 
iniijrovemcnt :  a  number  of  distinguished  university 
scholars  and  able  teachers  in  the  high  schools  arc 
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making  a  good  impression  un  the  rising  genoratiun  ; 
normal  trained  teachers  have  increased  in  the  last 
ten  years   from  40S  to   1077. 

rile  repniMs  (il  the  pi-incipal  of  the  Xdrmal  school, 
of  the  supervisor  of  manual  training,  of  the  super- 
visor of  Halifax  city  schools,  and  of  the  various 
county  ins])ectors  are  suggestive,  and  the  tones  of 
encouragement  and  progress  are  satisfactorv  to  note. 
Dr.  MacKay  in  discussing  low  salaries  places  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs  and  gives  a  warning 
which  should  have  a  far  reaching  effect  on  imblic 
o]jinion.     He  sa\s : 

'I  lie  question  of  salaries  of  teachers  is  one  which  con- 
cerns the  people  of  K'ova  Scotia  .generally  more  than  it 
does  the  teacliers  themselves  personally;  for  the  teacher 
can  improve  hi^  position  very  simply — and  he  is  doing  so 
— hy  taking  up  another  ucciipaticin.  Bin  no  iiK.lter  how 
modern  or  ideal  the  general  edncational  system  may  he, 
if  it  has  the  one  defect  r)f  imlilferenl  teachers  all  the  other 
perfections  will  av.nl  liiiie.  It  is  plain  tn  every  one  who 
thinks  thai  withont  ■■|i\inu  salarie- "  it  is  impossdjle  to 
retain  more  than  a  \ery  few  ahle  teachers.  Under  these 
circnnistanccs  it  is  the  people  who  siifTtr;  for  too  large  a 
proportion  of  tlie  clever  memhers  of  the  profession  will 
enter  other  more  rcmuneratixe  employments.  Xo  passing 
of  laws,  no  dissemination  of  instrnciions,  no  amount  of 
inspection,  however  agonized  the  officer  may  l)e  over  his 
mass  of  defectives,  can  produce  good  results  when  the 
teacher  is  weak,  .^nd  if  the  salaries  are  to  remr.in  low, 
only  the  weaker,  ?s  a  rule,  will  remain  in  the  profession. 
even  should  circunistances  force  many  rising  individuals 
to  take   temporary   employment   in   ihe   service. 


English  Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades. 

The   Pied   Piter  of  H.xmelin. 


President  Kliot  was  arguing  in  favor  of  education 
))y  "  showing  how."  before  the  kindergartens.  He 
said  tliat  he  was  learning  something  everv  dav  by 
being  "  sIkiwii  linw." 

He  illustrated  his  point  by  describing  the  train- 
ing of  medical  students,  and  concluded  by  telling 
of  an  old  friend  of  his  who  had  stiddenh-  become 
deaf  in  one  ear. 

Ibiw   <li(l    t  ha])])en?"  1  asked  him. 

"Will.  I  was  blowing  m\-  nose  the  otiier  dav. 
when  1  fi'll  something  snap  in  ni\  c-dv.  followed  by 
an  aching  and  dullness. 

"When  the  doctor  came  he  said  the  drum  was 
s|ilit.  and  asked  how   1  did  it. 

1   only   blew   my  nose.'   1    told   the  doctor." 

"  Well,  had  you  opened  your  mouth  when  \ini 
blew  your  nose  you  would  not  now  ha\e  a  damaged 
ear-drum.'   was  the  medico's  replv. 

"  ^'ou  see.  my  friend  had  lived  seventy  years  and 
ha\e  never  been  shown  how  to  blow  his  nose," 
eonlimied  President  l-iliot.  The  a|)i)lication  was 
apjjreciatcd  and  greeted  with  a  great  burst  of 
laughter. — liostoii  .loiinial. 


Hv  Ele.xnor  Robinson. 
This    poem    was    published    in    lirowning's    Dra- 
matic Lyrics,  and  is  there  headed  :  A  Child's  Story. 
{Written  for  and  inscribed  to  //'.  .1/.  the  younger). 
W  .   Al.   was    the    son    of    William    .Macready,    the 
famous  actor.     The  substance  of  the  story  is  to  be 
found  in  different  works,  the  accounts  varying  but 
slightly.     The  poet  is  said  to  have  taken  it  from  a 
book  called.  The  Wonders  of  the  Little  Jt'orld:  or, 
.-1  General  History  of  Man.  by  Nathaniel  Wanley, 
]niblished  in  i'')75.     The  prose  tale  runs  as  follows: 
"  .\t    Hanimel,   a   town    in    the   Duchy   of   Brunswick,   in 
the   year   of   Christ,    1284,    upon    the    twenty-si.xth    day    of 
June,   the   town  heing  grievously    trouhled    with    rats  and 
mice,   there  came  to  them  a  piper,   who  promised,   upon  a 
certain   rate,  to   free  them   from   them  all :   it   was  agreed ; 
he  went   from  street  to  street,  and,  playing  upon  his  pipe, 
drew   after  him  out   of  the  town   all   that  kind  of  vermin, 
and    then,   demanding   his    wages,    was    denied    it.     Where- 
upon he  hegan  another  tune,  and  there  followed  him  one 
hundred   and   thirty  hoys  to   a   hill   called   Koppen,   situate 
on   the  north  by  the   road,   where  they  perished,  and  were 
never   seen  after.     This   piper   w-as   called   the    Pied    Piper, 
because   his  clothes   were   of  several  colors.     This   story  is 
writ,    and    religiously    kept    hy   them    in   their    annals    at 
Hammel,  read  in  their  books,  and  painted  in  their  windows 
and  churches,  of  which  I   am  a  witness  by  my  own  sight. 
Their  elder   magistrates   for  the  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  this,   are   wont   to  write  in  conjunction,   in  their  public 
books,  such  a  year  of  Christ,  and  such  a  year  of  the  trans- 
migration of  the  children,  etc.     It  is  also  observed  in  the 
memory  of  it.  that  in  the  street  he  passed  out  of,  no  piper 
is  admitted   to   this  day.     If  a  bride  be  in   that   street,  till 
she  is  gone  out  of  it  there  is  no  dancing  to  be  suffered." 
Another  account,     Jiowever,     published     in   1605, 
gives   the   same   date   to   the   event   that    Browning 
gives  in  his  poem,  namely,  the  22nd  of  July,  1376. 
The  diflference  in   dates   does  not  matter,   for  it  is 
liardly  necessary  to  say  that  the   whole  story   is   a 
myth.     Scholars  tell  ns  that  it  belongs  to  that  group 
111  interesting  tales  based  on  the  characteristics  and 
actions   of   the   wind.      The   wind   blows   sometimes 
softly  and  sweetly,  sometimes  loud  and  fierce,  puri- 
ties   and    invigorates,    steals    things    away,    breaks. 
(Ustroys.  or  kills.     It  has   now  the  gentleness  and 
weakness  of  a  child,  now  the  strength  and  fury  of 
a  giant.      It  is  invisible,  and  can  go  where  it  will. 
(  )ne  old  story  tells  how   .Mercury,  when  but  a  few 
hours  old.   stole  the  cattle  of  .Apollo,   the  sun-god. 
\\  hen  accused,  the  thief  was   found   in   his  cradle, 
inotesting   that    he   was   but   a   little  helpless   thing, 
tb.at    did    not   even    know    what    cows    were.      Her? 
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McTcurN  i>  till-  wiiiil  \\hi>  blows  away  tlic  clmids. 
ami  then  ilius  tlown  into  a  .ijciulf  littlo  hrcczc. 
(iocthf's  ballad,  ll\c  lirlkiiii^.  which  nia\  W  R'a<l  in 
Scott's  translaliim.  tells  how  the  w  iml  steals  a\\a\  the 
soul  of  the  child.  The  fact  of  the  stolen  thinj;s 
fi'lloii-iui^  the  piper,  instead  of  heinij  driven  before 
linn,  may  Ix"  coni|)ared  "ith  the  common  idea  of  little 
children  that  the  trees  make  the  wind. 

The  whole  of  llrow  ninj;'s  ]«)em  is  not  f;i\en  in  the 
reader.      The  conclnsion  runs  thus: — 

".Mas,  alas,   for   llanu-lin! 

There  came  iiilo  many  a  burgher's  pate 

A  text   which  says  that  heaven's  gale 

Opes  to  the  rich  at  as  easy  rale 

As  the  needle's  eye  takes  a  camel  in ! 

Ihc   mayor   sent   east,   west,   north   and  south, 

To  offer  llie  piper,  by  word  of  month, 

Wherever  it  was  men's  loi  lo  tind  him. 

Silver  and  gold  lo  his  liearl's  content. 

If  he'd  only  return  the  wr.y  he  went, 

And  bring  the  children  behind  him. 

But   when  they  saw  'twas  a  lost  endeavour, 

And  piper  and  dancers  were  gone  forever. 

They  made  a  decree  that  lawyers  never 

Should  think  their  records  dated   duly 

If,  after  the  day  of  the  month  and  year. 

These  words  did  not  as   well  appear. 
■  .\nd  so  long  after  what  happened  here 

On  the  twenty-second  of  July, 

Thirteen   hundred  an<l   seventy-si.\.' 

.\nd  the  better  in   memory  lo  fix 

The  place  of  the  children's  last  retreat, 

They  called  it  the   I'ied   Piper's  street — 

Where  any  one  playing  on   pipe  or  tabor 

Was  sure  for  tne  future  lo  lose  his  labour. 

Nor  suffered  they  hostelry  or  tavern, 

To  shock  with  mirth  a  street  so  solemn; 

But    opposite    the    place    of    the    cavern 

They  wrote  the  story  on  a  column. 

And  on   the  great   church-window    painted 

The  same,  to  nir.ke  the  world  acipiainted 

Mow   their  children  were  stolen  away. 

And  there  it  stands  to  this  very  day. 

And  1   must  not  otnit  to  say 

That   in  Transylvania   there's   a   tribe 

Of  alien   people   who  ascribe 

The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 

On  which  their  neighbours  lay  such   stress. 

To  their   fathers  and  mothers  having  risen 

Out  of  some  subterraneous  prison. 

Into  which   they   were   trepanned 

Long  ago,  in  a  mighty  band 

Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land. 

But   how  or   why,   they  don't   understand." 


.\nd,    whether    lluy    pipe    ii>    tree    from    rats    or    from 

mice. 

It  we've  promised  ihein  aught,  let  us  keep  our  pronii-e! 

The   poem  calls   I'or   very  spirited   roadiiii;'.     'i'lie 

children   will   notice  the   funny   rhvines,  and   the   fit- 

tm;,'  of   soitiKJ   to  sense,  especially   in   the   passages 

l)cy;iiniiiiLf 

"  .\ih1   tlir   luullering   grew    lo  .-i   grinnbliug." 
and. 

There  was  a  rnsthng  lh;.t  -lemed  like  a  bustling." 
Tile  latter  pa.ssafje  should  be  meniorizeil.  The 
prose  story  ma\'  be  read  to  the  children,  and  they 
shouM  tell  what  the  pot-t  has  added  in  his  version. 
(  iood  subjects  for  writini;  upon  arc  "What  the  I'iper 
looked  like."  "What  tiie  Rat  Heard,"  "The  Lame 
I'.ov's  N'isioii."  "'i"he   i'lairue  of  Ilamcliu.  " 


Words  and  phrases  neediiifj  explanation: 
Guilder. — .\    Diuch   coin,    worth   twenty  slivers,    or    about 

thirty-eight  cents. 
Killi    unci    Kin. — Intimate    ac(|u.iMUauce    and    relationship. 

Kith,    an    obsolete    word    meaning    ac(|uainlance,     is 

now  used  only  in  this  expression. 
Admire. — "  And  nobody  could  enough  admire 

The  tall  mrn  and  bis  (luaint  allirc." 

Here  ndinire  means  to  wonder  at. 
Train-oil. — Oil   from  the  blubber  of  whales. 
Drysaltery. — A  storehouse  for  dried  and   salted  meats,  etc. 
Suiuhcon. — Luncheon. 
Julius  Caesar. — The  reference  is  to  a  story  that  the  famous 

Roman  general,  h;.ving  lo  swim  across  a  river,  held 

the    manuscript    of   his    history   of   the   Gallic    Wars 

(called  the  Commentaries)   above  his  head   with  one 

hand  to  keep   it   ilry. 
Chain. — Pronounced   Kani.    The    ruler    of     lartary,    or    land 

of  the    Tartars,  a  group  nf   tribes   ni   the   north   an  1 

northeast   of  .-Ksia. 
Xicam. —  The  rule     of  Hyderabad,  a  slate  in   India. 
Cali/'li- — The  ruler  of  Bagdad,   the  seal  of  the   Mohamm'- 

(Ian   empire,   in   south-western   .'Vsia. 


.\  new  school  building  is  to  be  erected  on  Hester 
street,  in  New  ^'(lrk.  which  will  be  the  l)i!;.u:est  in 
the  world,  it  will  occupy  a  ground  space  of  75  by 
200  feet,  and  be  six  storeys  above  j^^round,  besides  a 
basement  and  sub-cellar.  .\  hall  seating;'  i  .(^kx)  will 
be  located  in  the  basement,  and  altotjethcr  tlie  build- 
injj  will  accommodate  4.500  ]inp'ls.  There  will  be 
124  separate  class-rooms,  and  on  the  to])  floor  w'U 
be  a  fjjyninasium.  k'tchen.  work-sh.op,  baths,  etc. 
This  will  be  the  first  school  buildinj^  in  Xew  York 
to  have  elevators. 


So,  Willy,  let  you  and  me  be  wipers 

Of  scores  out  with  all  men.  especially  pipers ; 


In  the  stock  market  the  "bulls"  arc  those  that 
have  soiuethinfr  to  sell  and  are  an.xious  for  prices 
to  go  u]) ;  the  "  bears  "  are  those  that  want  to  buy 
or  for  some  other  reason  want  to  see  (|uotations  go 
down. 
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The   Use  of  English. 


Drawing--  No.  V.' 


To  the  Editor  of  lidiicational  Kcrici^' : 

Sir. — What  is  to  bu  the  laiiguaf^c  of  Canadian.^  ? 
Our  rulers  at  (  )tta\va  prefer  that  it  sliould  lie  the 
King's  Englisli.  Some  of  tiie  elerks  there  wlio 
prepare  matter  for  the  press  betray  their  lack  of 
proper  training.  While  teachers  complain  that  the 
children  cannot  spell  correctly,  they  themselves  have 
nc  fixed  rule,  except,  apparently,  to  adopt  as  nuicli 
variety  as  can  readily  be  devised.  The  latest  abom- 
ination appears  most  popular.  1  have  heard  a  child 
tell  the  parent  who  offered  to  help  with  the  "home- 
work,"— "If  I  spell  that  word  correctly  I  shall  get 
a  bad  mark  ;"  and  "You  must  let  me  pronounce  that 
word  incorrectly  and  I  shall  try  to  remember  the 
right  wav  all  the  rest  of  the  time."  And  this  was  in 
a  town  that  ])rides  itself  upon  the  excellence  of  its 
costlv  schools.  As  to  spelling,  surely  there  ought  to 
be  no  doubt  or  difference  in  regard  to  the  names  of 
Canadian  places,  yet  in  defiance  of  the  geographical 
board  and  post  office  department  at  Ottawa,  many  of 
these  are  spelled  and  pronounced  in  an  endless 
\'ariety  of  ways  by  the  teachers,  in  the  maps  and 
text-books,  as  well  as  in  the  newspapers.  Many 
good  old  everyday  English  words  are  almost,  if  not 
(|iiitc,  regularh'  mispronounced.  For  example,  muni- 
ci|)al,  conteni])late,  and  others.  Take  the  spelling  of 
that  much  used  (or  abused)  word  sanatorium.  True, 
the  Imperial  dictionary  allows,  though  it  does  not 
api)rove  of,  sanitarium,  but  Stormonth  and  others 
do  not.  Look  at  the  meanings  of  sanitary  and  sana- 
tory, and  you  can  scarcely  deny  that  the  sliglitest 
regard  for  the  niceties  of  language  would  put  sani- 
tarium "out  of  court."  .Many  teachers,  and  nearly 
every  provincial  civil  servant,  cli])  such  words  as 
programme  with  an  airy  flisregard  of  authorities 
that  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  piernicious  influence  upon 
cliildren,  and  yet  when  examination  time  comes 
these  teachers  are  surprised  and  amazed  to  find  that 
tluir  pujiils  do  badly  because  they  have  not  only 
ado])ted  but  ini|)rove(l  (  '■' )  upon  what  the  teacher 
practised.  I  might  go  on,  but  if  I  have  drojiped  a 
hint  that  may  lead  .some  of  the  instructors  of  Can- 
adian youth  to  "think  (seriously)  of  the.se  things,"  I 
shall  have  gained  all  1  set  out  to  accom])lish. 

I'lAlKW  OdDSMAx's  .SoN. 

'  inlario.  1\-I)ruary.   iiX)4. 


F.  G.  Matthkws,  Truro  Manual  Training  School, 


Subscribers  should  read  the  number  on  the 
address  of  each  H|.:\  ii;\\ .  It  shows  the  date  to  which 
the  sul)scri])tion  is  paid.  "202"  means  ])aid  to  first 
of  .\])ril. 


Note. —To  avoid  rL-petitioii.  relereiices  will  Ireciuently  be  made  to  fig- 
ures appearing  in  preceding  numbers.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for 
readers  who  wish  to  follow  these  articles  to  keep  bark  numbers  by  I  hem. 


The  drawing  of  a  cylinder  resting  on  its  side, 
although  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
upright  cylinder,  should  be  easily  understood  if  the 
]n-mciples  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  circle  have 
been  thoroughly  grasped.  Fig.  25  represents  a  cyl- 
inder Iving  on  its  side  on  a  drawing  board.  As  it  is 
below  the  eye  level  the  lines  a  b  and  c  d,  representing 
the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  will  slope  upwards,  and  as 
these  sides  are  parallel,  the  lines  will  appear  to 
approach  one  anotlier,  finally  meeting  in  a  point  on 
the  eye  level,  the  same  as  the  jiarallel  sides  of  the 
rectangular  ])lanes.     'ilie  axis  /"  h  runs  exactly  mid- 
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way  between  these  lines,  and  the  lines  a  b  c  d  are  at 
right  angles  to  this  axis.  The  only  remaining  point 
t  )  be  noted-  is  that  the  farther  ellipse  is  slightly 
rounder  in  proportion  than  the  nearer  one.  From 
the  above  we  may  easily  deduce  the  method  of  draw- 
ing. First,  obtain  the  general  direction  of  the  cylin- 
der represented  by  its  a.xis.  Through  a  convenient 
place  on  this  draw  a  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  a  f 
b,  making  a  f  equal  to  /  b.  Compare  the  breadth 
of  the  near  ellipse  with  its  height  and  mark  off  t'  g, 
making  c  f  equal  to  c  g.  .Vow  draw  the  ellipse, 
l-'rom  a  and  />  and  tangential  to  the  ellipse,  draw 
lines  to  the  point  on  the  eye  level  crossed  by  the  axis 
produced.      To   obtain    the    length    of    the    cylinder 

compare  a  c  or  g  i  with 
c  g.  Mark  the  point  c 
■  ■  and  draw  c  d  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis.  .As 
before  noted  k  i  is 
slightly  liroader  than 
(•  {,'.  Mark  these  two 
points  and  draw  the 
second  ellipse.  The 
student  should  |)ractise  drawing  the  cylinder  placed 
ii;  various  positions,  and  note  carefully  the  changes 
which  occur  in   e;ich.      If  the  cxlinder  lie  turned  so 
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that  its  circular  cud  be  facing  the  nljscrvcr  liie  sides 
a  c  and  b  J  will  apitear  much  siiorler,  and  the  ends 
will  Ik'  as  nearly  as  jKissihle  circles.  Compare  Eigs. 
j(i  and  27.  A  conminn  error  is  to  draw  the  cylinder 
liKi  lonj,',  hence  great  care  slunild  be  taken  in  making 
c< 'Hiparisons  of  the  various  dimensions.  Although 
sloping  planes  have  been  left  for  future  discussion, 
the  sloping  cylinder  may  be  attempted  at  once,  as 
the  same  rules  govern  the  drawing  in  sloping 
positions  as  in  the 
horizontal    or    per-  /    1    \ 

pcndicular  ijositions.  ,'     1     '1 

I'igs.  28,  <J  /»  c  and  ,'      ' 

d,  will  explain  them- 
selves. It  may, 
however,  be  noted 
that  when  the  a.xis 
of  the  cylinder  aj)- 
pears  quite  vertical, 
as  in  big.  28,  c  and 
(/,  although  the  cylinder  itself  is  slojjing,  the  long 
axis  of  the  elliptical  ends  are  quite  horizontal.  Tliis 
is  the  only  case  in  which  this  can  occur. 

Eig.  29  shows  a  drawing  of  a  ring.  As  the  ring  is 
only  a  section  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  it  may  be  well  to 
devote  a  small  space  to  it  here.  It  will  I)C  seen  that 
the  u])per  surface  consists  of  two  concentric  circles, 
;'.nd  the  lower  one  the  same.  It  only  remains,  tlure- 
li  re,  to  show  how  the  two  are  joined.  We  liave 
seen  that  the  sides  of  cylinders  are  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  circular  end.  In  the 
case  of  the  ring  or  short  cylinder,  these  sides  may 
bo  considered  to  be  quite  at  rigiit  angles,  and  tliere- 
fore  parallel,  hence  in  drawing  the  ring,  first  obtain 
the  ellip.se  representing  the  outer  edge  of  tin-  u]i]Hi- 
surface,  then  draw  a  f  and  /;  j;  at  right  angles  to  the 
long  a.xis  of  the 
ellipse.  Through  / 
and  ,5^  draw  a  sim- 
ilar eUip.se  to  the 
u])per  one.  To 
show  the  imier  edge 
of  the  ring  two  * 
smaller  e  1  1  i  ]>  s  e  s 
should  be  drawn  in 
the  same  manner, 
but  it  will  l)e  noted  that  only  a  |)ortion  of  the  lowvr 
one  is  seen,  ami  that  inside  the  hollow   ol  the  ring. 

Careful  study  of  Eig.  2y  will  show  that  each  pair 
of  ellipses,  being  so  near  together,  may  be  drawn 
exactly  similar.  The  student  may  at  first  be 
inclined  to  attemiH  to  <lraw  the  u])per  elliiwes,  show- 
ing the  same  amoinit  of  si)ace  iKtwcen  all  the  way 


nnmd.  This  would  obviously  lie  wrong,  as  a  casual 
glance  at  the  remarks  on  foreshortening  and  big.  I  j 
woultl  show.  Care  should,  therefore,  be  taken  to  get 
the  correct  proportions  of  the  major  and  minor 
axes  of  each  ellii)se  indei>endently.  .\notlier  conunon 
eiror  is  to  forget  thai  the  lines  </  li  and  a  f  are  really 
equal.  In  no  case  could  a  f  or  b  .i,'  be  greater  than 
d  h,  yet  it  is  frequently  drawn  so.  (big.  2y  15.)  It 
is  also  quite  common  to  fiiul  these  lines  a  f  and  h  .(,' 
curved,  instead  of  being  perfectly  straight  and  paral- 
lel, and  fornung  the  boundary  lines  of  the  knver  and 
ui)per  ellipses  alike.     (  big.  29  .\.) 


But  probably  the  most  fruitful  source  of  error  lies 
in  not  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  short  axis  of 
the  fii;iire  bisects  ct'cry  curve:  thus  c  h  in  I'ig.  29  has 
the  same  drawing  on  either  side  of  it.  The  hue  1  2, 
in  l"ig.  21)  C.  is  therefore  evidently  wrong,  since  the 
curve  ending  in  these  jjoints  is  not  bisected  by  tlu- 
short  axis  of  the  drawing.  .\  glance  at  b'ig.  29  will 
show  that  the  line  i  2  should  be  /parallel  to  the  long 
axis.  'I'liis  will  br  triu-  whatever  the  i)osition  of  the 
ring.  It  will  also  l)e  found  that  the  im])ortant  fact 
mentioned  above  holds  good  not  only  in  rings,  but 
in  c\linders.  cones,  vases  and  all  other  symmetrical 
tigiires. 

lirratinu. —  In  the  last  article  the  first  line  of  iinnt 
under  big.  \'j  should  be  the  last  line  of  the  column. 


Wl-.eii  a  noted  bioloijist  was  lecturing  on  the 
dangers  of  bacteria,  a  I'renchman  in  the  audience 
said  to  a  (iernian.  "  lie  is  speaking  of  germs:  now 
1  see  where  your  name  comes  from." — "  Xo,"  .said 
the  ( ierman.  "lie  is  speaking  of  I'ar's-ites." — "  I;i-'- 
dad."  said  an  Irishman  who  o\erheard  them.  "  \'e're 
both   wrontr.     It's   Mike-robes  ihev  are." 


I'rofes.sor  I'linders  Petrie.  the  great  I'.riti^h 
ICgv]V.ologist,  in  a  lecture  at  Paris  recently,  stated 
liiat  human  history  has  been  traced  back  in  detail 
<)(xx)  vears.  and  that  b'.gyi't  is  the  seat  of  the  old- 
est historical  civilizal'on.  although  there  are  ])roots 
that  the  forerunners  of  the  races  there  came  from 
other  regions. 


I   find  the  Ri:vii:w   very  hel|>ful  indeed.     I  enjoy 
its  breezv  articles  verv  much.  S. 
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Notes  on  Mathematics— No.  IV. 


Bv  R.  G.  LX  Kkhakusun.  H.  A, 
I'or  Uk-  March  iuhhIkt  »\c  have  promised  a  few 
hints  on  Mathematical  Drawing.  iJelow  is  a  list  of 
l)n)hlems  carefnlly  drawn  up  and  graded  in  such  a 
way  that  thc\  may  be  used  for  drades 
\"111.  IX  and  X  of  the  Xova  Scotian 
and  oilier  schools.  In  general,  not  more  than 
one  jjroblem  of  a  particular  type  is  given,  and 
the  teacher  can  enlarge  at  pleasure.  It  is  per]iai)s 
not  too  much  to  .say  that  if  Grade  \  111  can  do 
1— X\',  (irade  IX  1— XXV  and  (irado  X  all  of  tlie 
examples,  and  do  them  iiiidcrstiiiuliiigly.  that  they 
will  be  able  to  pass,  with  credit,  the  provincial  exam- 
ination. 

I.  Draw  a  line  in  length  4  in.;  5  cm.;  6.y  dm.; 
4.75  cm. 

II.  Draw  any  line  Ali.  At  A  make  two  angles  of 
17  deg.,  one  on  each  side.  Also  angles  of  jy.  117, 
217,  267,  352,  and  3y2  degrees  on  each  side. 

in.  Draw  AB  y.63  cm.  Make  angles  of  yo  deg. 
a  I  -\  and  B  on  opposite  sides  of  the  line.  On  these 
lines  mark  oil  AC=4.2  em.,  BD  6.9  cm.  Join  CD 
and  measure  it.  Measure  all  the  acute  angles  in  the 
figure. 

1\'.  Draw  an  obtuse  ami  an  acute-angled  triangle. 
Measure  the  angles  and  sides  of  each.  (Test  the 
angles  bv  seeing  if  sum  :=i8o  degrees.)  Draw  per- 
pendiculars from  each  of  the  vertices  and  measure 
them. 

\'.  The  foot  of  a  ladiler  leaning  against  a  house 
is  ly  feet  from  the  base  n{  the  house,  and  reaches  up 
2(1  feet  on  the  side  of  the  house.  Find  length  of  lad- 
der and  angle  of  elevalinii  with  the  level  ground. 

\  I.  A  triangle  has  sides  30.  40,  ji,^.  hind  angles 
and  lenglli  (if  all  i)erpendiculars  from  the  vertices. 
I'ind  area  in  three  different  ways. 

\  II.  A  man  tram])s  4(j  rods  north  and  then  57 
rmls  east,  hind  distance  he  has  covered  in  a  straight 
line  and  the  angle  made  with  the  north  direction. 

\  III.  Two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  75  ft.  and  42 
i\.  and  contained  angle  ifx)  deg.  h'ind  other  side  and 
angles  and  area. 

IX.  If  two  liduses  are  (;o  ft.  a])art,  and  a  rope  is 
siretehed  fmni  (Hie  window  in  first  house.  41  ft.  high, 
t'l  window  in  secdiid  hnuse.  lift,  liigli,  find  length 
i:t  ro]K',  pi'dN'ided  the  windows  are  exactlv  opposite 
each  other. 

X.  Two  islands.  It  and  C,  are  distant  from  a 
lighthdnse  A.  5  miles  and  3'.,  miles  resi)ectivel\'. 
The  angle  at  .\  is  39  (leg.     I'"ind  distance  BC. 


XL  A  town  B  is  14  miles  due  east  of  another 
town  A.  A  town  C  is  ly  miles  from  A  and  17  miles 
from  B.  How  far  is  C  west  from  A?  How  far 
m  .rth  ? 

XII.  Find  area  and  angles  of  a  triangle  whose 
sides  are   171.5.  y2.3,  280.4. 

XI II.  Two  iKJUses  A  and  B  are  1728  ft.  apart. 
hind  distance  of  a  third  house  C  from  A  and  B,  if 
i:.\C=47  (leg-,  ABC=57  deg. 

Xl\'.  A  ship  starts  from  .\  and  sails  uonh  40 
miles  to  B,  then  west  15  miles  to  C,  then  northwest 
11.7  miles  to  D.  l-'ind  distance  .\D  and  direction 
compared  to  north   (north  X  deg.  east.) 

X\'.  Construct  a  parallelogram  whose  area  is 
-|8sc|.  ft.,  and  whose  base  is  8  ft.,  and  one  oi  the 
angles  at  the  base  iiy  deg. 

X\'I.  Construct  a  parallelogram,  one  of  whose 
sides  is  20  ft.,  another  8  ft.,  and  whose  area  is  100 
.sq.  ft. 

.XN'll.  Draw  a  s(|iiare  of  7  cm.  Draw  a  rhom- 
bus with  length  of  side  the  same  and  one  angle  45 
deg.     Find  dilTerence  in  area,  if  any. 

X\T1I.  Two  steamers  sail  from  same  port  at 
SMue  time.  The  first  sails  X.W.  12  miles  per  hour, 
the  other  W.  67  deg.  S.  at  17  miles  per  hour.  How 
far  apart  are  they  at  end  of  3  hours. 

XIX.  Find  number  of  acres  in  a  plot  of  land 
bounded  as  follows.  I'rom  A  north  25  rods  to  B, 
then  northeast  10  rods  to  C.  then  east  14  rods  to  D, 
then  south  20  rods  to  E,  thence  to  .\. 

XX.  Li  the  following  construct  both  triangles,  if 
possible,  and  measure  the  remaining  parts  and  the 
area  of  each : 

(a)  AB=7y  ft..  BC=53  ft.,  A=3y  deg. 

(b)  Al'.=r)yft.,  BC=89ft.,  A=i29  deg. 

(c)  AB=f)0  ft.,  I5C=30  ft..  A=30  deg. 

(d)  AB=i4ft.,  BC=i9ft.,  A=7y  deg. 

XXI.  ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral.  GivenAB=4.i. 
l'.C=3.i,  B=i3y  (leg.,  C=y3  deg.,  A=y(^  deg.  ImikI 
other  parts  and  area. 

XXII.  (liven  in  a  triangle  AB.C,  AB=47,  A  = 
/2  (leg.,  C=5(j  deg.     i<'ind  other  parts. 

XXI I I.  Draw  a  circle  with  radius  4.2  cm.  Draw 
tw(i  diameters  containing  angle  of  (m  deg.  .\t  the 
extremities  of  the  diameters  "draw  four  tangents, 
h'ind  angles,  sides,  and  area  of  resulting  figure  (a 
rliduibus.) 

.X.X1\'.  Draw  a  rectangle  4  in.  by  3  in.  Take 
middle  iioints  of  sides  and  connect  them  in  order 
around  the  rectangle,  \\hat  is  the  resulting  figure? 
ImiuI  its  area.  What  fraction  is  it  of  the  (Original 
area  ? 
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X.W  .  The  shadow  of  a  vertical  clitt  1 13  ft.  higli 
just  reaches  a  boat  in  the  sea  93  ft.  from  its  base. 
Find  altitude  of  the  sun  in  degrees. 

XX\  1.  .\  rope  3S  ft.  long  just  reaches  to  the 
ground  when  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  tree  2y  ft.  high. 
Hi>w  far  fn^n  the  foot  of  the  tree  does  it  touch,  ami 
what  angle  does  it  make  with  the  level? 

XX\  II.  AUCU  is  a  quadrilateral.  .\li=4-2i. 
BC=49.0,  l',C=S7,  CD=49,  .\C=(x>.  Construct 
and  tind  area. 

XX\  III.  l-ind  area  of  plot  of  land  houndeii  as 
follows:  From  .\,  X.  69  dcg.  E.,  47  rods  to  B. 
thence  X.  21  deg.  W..  20  rods  to  C.  thence  S.  89 
deg.  W  .  to  D.     Thence  to  A. 

XXIX.  Draw  a  regular  figure  of  eleven  sides 
each  siile   1   inch  long. 

XXX.  In  a  quadrilateral  .MiCD.  given  .\=6o 
d.  g..  \l!=6,  BC=7.  AC=9.  BD=6.5.  Find  other 
parts. 

Yale  Lniversity,  February  29th.  1904. 


Mineralogy  and   Geology  in  Schools      No.VI. 


The  National  I'nion  of  Teachers  in  England  and 
Wales  has  just  affiliated  the  Sierra  Leone  Teachers' 
.Association.  Projects  fnr  ilie  affiliation  of  other 
teachers"  a.s.sociations  within  the  lirilish  Empire, 
with  the  great  central  I'nion  of  Teachers  in  England 
and  Wales,  which  contains  more  than  50,000  mem- 
bers (three  of  whom  are  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  )  are  under  consideration.  More  than  300 
members  of  the  X.  U.  T.  are  members  of  the  County 
and  1 '.(trough  F.ducational  Committees  under  the 
English  F.ducational  .\ct  of  1902.  The  address  of 
this  comprehensive  and  powerful  union  is  Bolton 
House,  Russell  Square,  l.ondon.  and  the  secretary  is 
Mr.  I.  H.  Yoxall,  M.  A..  M.P. 


Though  not  in  active  work  of  teaching  now,  I  am 
pleasetl  to  note  the  stead v  ini])rovcmcnt,  widening 
inlluence  and  increasing  helpfulness  of  the  Review, 
which   I  read  with  interest  every  month. 

Sackville.  .\.   r..  C.  E.  L. 


.\  man  named  Mason  is  advocating  the  introduc- 
tion of  what  he  calls  his  "  cosmo-Roman  alphabet." 
He  would  strike  out  twenty-one  of  our  present  let- 
ters and  adopt  twenty-four  new  ones,  each  of  which 
would  stand  exclusively  for  one  definite  sountl.  He 
woidd  use  the  dollar  sign  to  express  the  sound  of 
■■  sh."  We  $ould  welcome  anything  that  would 
reform  the  fooli$  system  of  Engli$  spelling,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  dollar  already  stands  for  too 
much,  and  we  don't  believe  the  agitaSon  will  accom- 
pliS  anything. — F.Xihaii^c. 


Bv   L.  A.  UeWoi-fe. 

The  last  paper  dealt  with  uses  of  a  few  of  the 
more  common  minerals  and  rocks,  and  suggested 
i)lowpipe  work  and  the  teaching  of  mineralogy  and 
geology  in  connection  with  geography.  In  high 
school  work  I  should  also  make  these  subjects  the 
basis  of  chemistry.  As  chemistry  is  usually  taught, 
all  the  materials  are  artificially  prepared.  This  fact 
itself  destroys  half  their  interest.  Rather  take  the 
mineral  in  its  natural  state  and  see  how  these  vari- 
ous salts  could  be  prepared.  After  that  is  learned, 
one  mav  use  the  drug-store  material  for  con- 
venience. If  the  child  can  take,  say,  a  piece  of  cop- 
per ore,  reduce  it  to  metallic  copper,  and  dissolve 
this  in  nitric  acid  to  form  copper  nitrate,  the  sub- 
stance is  his  own  very  much  more  than  if  he  had 
bought  it  already  prepared.  Tests  for  the  metals 
learned  in  mineralogy  are  of  use  in  later  work  in 
chemisir).  I'lame  tests  are  valuable  not  only  as 
tests.  The  boy  no  sooner  sees  the  crimson  stroiitimii 
flame  than  he  remembers  the  color  in  red  fire-works. 
He'll  now  want  to  know  what  gives  the  other  colors 
in  fire-works,  and  what  makes  the  sparks.  Bead 
tests  make  him  familiar  with  the  coloring  of  glass. 
Cobalt  blue  will  not  be  new  to  him  the  first  time  he 
sees  it  in  a  borax  bead.  These  color  tests  also  fur- 
nish a  text  for  a  lesson  on  gems,  for  gems  are  only 
naturallv  colored  minerals. 

If  in  your  mineral  collection  you  have  a  suitable 
group  set  apart  as  an  illustrative  scale  of  hardness. 
beryl  and  corundum  may  find  a  place  among  them. 
Thev  are  sometimes  stained  so  as  to  be  suitable  for 
gems.  The  rich  green  beryl  known  as  emerald  is 
stained  with  chromium,  and  the  paler  variety  with 
iron.  The  gem  form  of  corundum  is  sapphire, 
which  is  also  probably  stained  with  chromium. 
Besides  the  gems,  one  can  teach  uses  of  the  impure 
varieties  of  the  same  mineral.  For  example,  emery 
is  an  impure  black  form  of  corundum.  Why  is  it 
suited  to  its  use  in  emery  wheels?  Powdered 
garnet  is  sometimes  substituted  for  emery,  and  is 
used  in  making  sandpaper.  .\  better  variety  is 
used  for  jewels  in  watches,  while  the  best  is  the  gem 
usually  known  as  carbuncle.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
find  small  garnets  in  granite  suitable  for  school 
specimens. 

Just  as  we  gave  an  outline  of  the  origin  of  rocks 
and  soils  in  a  previous  paper,  so  should  we  give  talks 
on  the  origin  of  the  useful  minerals.      (Distinguish 
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mineral,  metal  and  rock).  The  dift'erent  ores  of 
iron,  for  instance,  might  be  traced  to  bog  iron  ore, 
the  deposition  of  which  one  readily  sees  in  stagnant 
pools  and  ditches.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  rapidity 
of  deposition,  one  need  only  mention  that  in  Sweden 
some  lakes  are  dredged  every  thirty  years,  and  yield 
bog  ore  in  paying  quantities.  Where  did  this  iron 
come  from  ?  Is  the  saltness  of  some  inland  lakes 
an  analogous  case?  Ochres  naturally  come  in  with 
the  other  iron  compounds.  So  does  iron  pyrites 
and  copper  pyrites,  which  are  mined,  not  for  their 
iron,  but  for  their  sulphur,  and  hence  for  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  origin  of  other  minerals  can  be  taken  up  in 
the  same  way.  Use  illustrations  when  possible. 
For  example,  the  formation  of  zeolites  in  the  North 
Mountain  trap  is  intelligible  when  we  read  of  the 
finding  of  old  Roman  bricks  in  which  the  pores 
formed  by  weathering  were  filled  with  zeolites. 
Tell  the  child  the  composition  of  zeolites,  and,  since 
he  already  knows  the  general  composition  of  bricks 
and  of  igneous  rocks,  he  can  draw  rational  con- 
clusions as  to  their  formation  in  all  cases.  Would 
he  be  liable  to  find  them  in  sandstone? 

The  introduction  of  the  North  Mountain  trap 
gives  a  chance  for  a  talk  on  lava  Hows  in  general. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  gold  and  tin  are  often 
obtained  from  the  beds  of  ancient  rivers  which  are 
now  buried  deeply  beneath  lava.  Obsidian,  pumice 
stone,  amygdaloidal  rock,  etc.,  give  an  idea  of  how 
this  lava  appears  at  present. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  of 
things  that  an  earnest  teacher  will  teach.  Every 
common  metal  or  sak  has  a  history.  Study  what 
both  nature  and  art  did  for  it.  The  child  knows 
that  silver  is  used  for  coins,  table  ware  and  jewelry, 
but  perhaps  he  does  not  know  of  its  use  in  mirrors 
or  photography.  Every  day  he  sees  cloths  of  many 
colors,  but  he  has  never  inquired  of  the  materials 
used  in  dyeing  or  calico  printing.  The  colors  on 
his  dinner  dishes  are  perhaps  pretty,  but  that  is  all 
he  knows  or  cares  about  them.  Even  the  dishes 
themselves  had  no  beginning  until  you  question  him 
about  them,  and  then  all  he  could  tell  you  is  that 
"  they  were  made." 

I  leave  these  few  suggestions  for  others  to  add 
to  as  they  see  fit.  I  have  followed  no  regular  plan 
laid  down  according  to  psychological  rules.  Such 
a  plan,  if  there  be  such,  would  require  all  the 
material  on  hand  and  arranged  at  the  beginning, 
and  consequently  result  in  mechanical  or  artificial 


efforts,  tiresome  alike  to  the  pupil  and  the  teacher. 
The  only  pleasant  way  that  I  know  of  for  this  work 
is  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  whenever  they 
dfifer  themselves.  When  a  mineral  or  a  geological 
fact  is  before  us,  study  it,  whether  we  have  studied 
other  minerals  relating  to  it  or  not.  If  your  know- 
ledge must  be  in  definite  form,  re-arrange  your  facts 
after  vou  have  learned  them. 


Walks  in  the  Woods  and  Fields  and  Pastures 
and  by  the  Waysides  of  Nova  Scotia. 

By  R.  R.  .McLeod. 

February  lo,  1903. — Clear  skies  and  keen  air; 
under-foot  six  inches  of  snow.  \\'ent  about  a  hun- 
dred rods  from  my  door  across  the  main  road,  at 
the  church,  into  a  bunch  of  pines  and  hemlocks  of 
ancient  growth,  wherein  I  am  almost  sure  to  see  or 
hear  some  living  creature  that  is  not  human.  It  is 
a  kind  of  halting  place  betweeii  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  river  where  there  are  no  clearings,  and  the  upper 
and  western  side  of  the  road  among  the  pastures  and 
fields  and  fence-corners.  On  this  afternoon  there 
was  neither  sight  nor  sound  of  wild  life.  Coming 
t'l  the  lower  margin  of  the  wood  where  there  was  a 
bit  of  overflowed  meadow,  I  notice  frozen  in  the 
snow,  here  and  there,  a  feather  of  the  ruffed  grouse, 
or  commonly  called  hereabouts  "birch  partridge." 
Further  across  the  ice  was  almost  a  handful  of 
feathers  in  a  bunch  and  stuck  fast  to  the  snow,  into 
which  they  had  thawed  and  afterward  frozen ;  this 
item  is  important  to  my  story.  I  soon  followed  the 
feathers  back  into  the  edge  of  the  woods  to  a  nest- 
like cavity  in  the  snow  beneath  a  small  yellow  birch 
tree.  On  that  spot  had  been  enacted  a  woodland 
tragedy  such  as  are  the  commonplaces  of  Nature. 
Reading  the  signs,  the  affair  runs  in  this  way :  Early 
in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday  a  partridge  was  feed- 
ing on  the  buds  of  the  yellow  birch,  to  which  they 
are  all  very  partial.  Having  satisfied  her  hunger 
she  came  to  tlie  ground  and  scratched  away  the 
snow  from  the  turf  that  covered  a  half  sunken  boul- 
der, where  she  found  a  checker-berrv  leaf  or  two, 
and  then  sat  down  to  take  her  ease  in  the  shadows 
of  the  old  evergreens  as  if  there  were  no  enemies  in 
the  world.  In  fact  she  had  but  little  to  fear  for  the 
owls  were  not  out  in  the  broad  daylight,  the  wild- 
cats for  the  UKist  part  were  in  hiding.  .Ml  the  day- 
birds  of  prey  had  gone  southward  but  one  species, 
and  he  was  not  a  common  bird  by  any  means.  From 
foxes  and  weasels  there  was  danger  in  sleeping 
there  or  even  nodding.     The  unexpected  happened 
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as  it  so  often  does.  Our  winter  falcon,  the  tierce 
goshawk,  that  had  been  slasliing  the  keen  air  with 
his  strong  wings,  dashed  through  the  pinery  unpre- 
ceived  by  tlie  drowsy  grouse  and  grappled  her  in  his 
sharp  cr<M)ked  talons  almost  without  stopping  his 
flight,  for  there  was  no  sign  of  resistance  beyond  a 
wing  mark  on  the  snow.  .\way  he  bore  her,  strug- 
gling and  i)arting  with  her  leathers,  but  all  in  vain; 
from  those  claws  no  bird  had  ever  escaped.  Let  us 
consider  the  signs  that  tell  the  story.  Had  it  been 
at  night  the  partridge  would  have  been  roosting  on 
a  limb,  and  not  sitting  in  a  cavity  in  the  snow.  It 
h.il)pened  when  there  was  no  wind,  otherwise  the 
leathers  would  have  been  blown  far  and  wide,  also 
the  feathers  would  not  have  been  thawed  down  into 
cavities  without  the  bright  sun  at  this  winter  tem- 
perature. The  afternoon  of  the  day  before  I  came, 
exactly  answers  the  conditions ;  the  day  before  that 
was  cloudy  and  squally. 

If  the  hawk  had  not  made  a  prize  of  her,  there  is 
evidence  that  a  weasel  might  have  feasted  on  her, 
for  his  tracks  betrayed  his  presence  the  same  after- 
noon on  the  verj-  spot,  where  he  smelled  of  almost 
every  feather  as  if  he  could  hardly  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  his  eyes  that  so  fresh  a  scent  did  not  lead  to 
a  square  meal  for  him  therealxiuts.  Had  he  found 
the  drowsv  bird  he  would  have  crept  unperceived 
upon  her,  greatly  favored  by  his  white  coat;  once 
within  reach,  by  a  single  bound  he  would  have  her  in 
jaws  of  immense  strength  for  so  small  an  animal ; 
and  while  the  scuffle  would  have  been  vigorous  even 
to  the  bird  flying  away  with  him,  still  there  could 
be  but  one  ending  to  the  contest,  and  that  was  death 
to  the  grouse.  Any  person  may  sec  that  the  stupid- 
est i)artridge  would  be  the  one  to  fall  a  victim  to 
tlic  enemy  ;  and  thus  the  more  clever  individuals  are 
continually  preserved.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
prizes  will  fall  to  the  swiftest  and  most  intelligent 
hawks  and  owls,  provided  that  their  eyes  and  ears 
are  of  the  best.  Only  the  choicest  weasels  will  be 
able  to  secure  meat  enough  to  answer  their  purposes. 
The  loss  of  an  eye  to  a  weasel  or  the  slightest  deaf- 
ness to  an  owl  would  shorten  his  days. 

In  spite  of  all  alarms,  and  occasional  hardships, 
and  continuous  bloodshed,  one  is  warranted  in  the 
belief  that  the  beasts  and  birds  find  life  fairly  enjoy- 
able. They  do  not  J<now  that  it  is  ever  to  have  an 
ending.  No  thought  of  death  has  ever  disturbed 
them.  The  evils  to  come  are  not  considered.  Their 
fears  are  soon  quieted,  and  with  a  fair  share  of  food, 
life  is  doubtless  worth  living. 

To  go  on   with   my  walk :   I   follow-ed  the  river. 


':■'■  \r% 


now  closed  with  ice  a  foot  in  thickness,  halt  a  mile 
t  )  the  hardwood  hill  where  I  took  the  shelter  of  a 
fringe  of  ancient  hemUxks  that  had  a])pnjpriated  a 
r.arrow  strip  of  ground  at  the  junction  of  the  hill 
and  swamp  that  forms  the  margin  uf  the  river.     1 
have   taken    my    readers   over   this    favorite   bit   of 
Woods   when   the   flowers   were   in   bloom,   and   the 
mating  birds   were   full  of  song,   but   now   all   has 
changed.    There  is  no  sound  but  the  muffled  roar  of 
the   wind  as   it  takes  the  tree-tops,  and   the   harsh 
crunching  of  the   crust   under   foot   that    is    hidden 
beneath  the  lighter  snow.     This  is  a  locality  where 
owls  find  congenial 
quarters    amid    the 
sheltering    branches 
of     the     hemlocks, 
and      many      times 
have     I     disturbed 
them  as  they  dozed 
away  the  daylight  in 
these    dim    retreats. 
Hidden  by  the  tree- 
tops    and    high    in 
the    air   a    raven   is 
wrestling    with    the 
keen      stiff      north 
w'ind     and     reports 
his  presence  by  now 
and     again     crying 
OH-u,    with    a    long 
drawn      accent     on 
the  second  syllable, 
and  varying  it  with 
a  hoarse  croak  that 
has  never  been  taken 
to   mean   any   good 

to  mortal  man.  Hunger  is  driving  this  black  speck 
across  the  sky  in  .search  of  food ;  perhaps  he  knows 
where  it  can  be  found  and  has  it  in  view  from  his 
lofty  lookout.  Among  the  farmers  there  are  occa- 
sional deaths  among  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses, 
and  the  carcasses  are  dragged  away  to  the  wofxls 
OT  ]5astures  where  they  become  bonanzas  for  the 
ravens,  especially  in  the  cold  season  when  there  is 
but  little  more  to  be  had.  In  the  warm  weather 
there  arc  young  birds  and  reptiles  and  frogs,  and  a 
chicken  here  and  there,  but  the  taint  of  decay  is  no 
objection  in  the  raven's  estimation. 

At  this  point  I  turned  homewards  as  I  had  no  dis- 
]jOsition  to  g^  faster  than  needful  to  keep  myself 
warm  ;  indeed  it  luay  be  truly  said  that  he  who  runs 
oi:   these  occasions  will   never  read   much  of   what 
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can  be  gained  by  a  very  slow  pace.  There  are 
always  interesting  objects  to  be  seen  if  we  care  to 
look  after  them.  Hollow  trees  are  attractive  to  me. 
They  are  the  natural  houses  and  nesting-places  of 
iiianv  beasts  and  birds.  In  winter  they  shelter  fam- 
ilies of  flying  squirrels,  and  there  the  red  squirrels 
often  make  their  warm  nests  of  moss  and  dry  leaves. 
Jr.  them  the  owls  find  an  opportunity  for  nests. 
Some  species  of  butterflies  hide  away  there  for  the 
winter.  Sometimes  there  are  openings  near  the 
ground,  and  with  a  few  blows  of  my  hatchet  such  a 
place  may  be  readily  enlarged.  Before  I  got  out  of 
this  woods  an  ancient  beech  invited  me  to  overhaul 
its  cavity  within  my  reach,  and  I  w^as  repaid  by  dis- 
covering a  living  butterfly  clinging  in  a  torpid  con- 
dition to  the  dry  and  sheltered  interior.  It  was  the 
species  known  as  the  "Mourning  Cloak,"  or 
Antiopa  vancssa,  that  may  be  seen  common  enough 
in  the  very  early  spring  before  even  the  arbutus  is 
in  bloom.  They  have  wintered  in  safety  and  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  get  abroad  again.  Their  off- 
spring will  not  appear  till  later,  and  they  may  be 
known  by  their  brighter  and  newer  aspect  and  their 
unbroken  wings.  This  species  need  not  be  confused 
with  any  other,  as  its  dark  velvet}-  wings,  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  across,  bordered  with  whitish  buff, 
make  it  conspicuous  both  in  size  and  color.  The 
little  creature  had  crawled  into  this  dark  shelter  and 
taken  a  grip  of  the  decayed  wood,  and  there  it  was 
motionless  and  insensible  to  all  its  surroundings.  A 
slight  warmth  would  have  set  in  motion  the  torpid 
machinery,  but  it  would  be  a  j^erilous  awakening  on 
such  a  day.  so  I  left  it  undisturbed  :  later  on  .some 
day  after  the  summer  has  come,  a  little  bird  will  strip 
it  of  wings  and  legs  and  feed  her  infant  brood  with 
the  wonderful  bcidy  that  defied  the  rigors  of  winter 
to  so  small  a  purpose.  .\s  a  rule  the  butterflies  per- 
ish through  the  summer  and  fall,  but  two  or  three 
species  at  any  rate  withstand  the  cold  season. 

Enough  of  this;  my  shadnw  stretched  out  rods  in 
length  across  the  snow  as  I  faced  the  setting  sun, 
and  so  there  was  no  more  sight-seeing  for  me  that 
day;  but  I  hardly  dare  lo<ik  to  right  or  left  lest  some 
other  object  detain  me  while  tiie  twilight  creeps  over 
the  land. 


Bird  Study  in  the  Public  Schools. 


(  Uu-  usual  skelcii  aii<l  j^ortrait  of  a  Canadian 
author  is  unavoidal)ly  held  over  for  this  number.  We 
are  glafl  to  hear  tl  at  these  sketches,  with  the  extracts 
from  the  aut!ior>'  works,  are  a])preciated  bv  our 
readers.  Next  month  the  subject  will  be  the  late 
Theodore  H.  Ranrl  and  his  contributions  to  Can- 
adian literature. 


Bv  E.  C.  Allen,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

One  of  thf  most  interesting,  but  sadly  neglected, 
divisions  of  nature  study  is  the  study  of  our  native 
wild  birds ;  and  such  questioiis  as  "  How  shall  we 
interest  the  children  in  the  birds  ?  "  heard  so  often 
from  teachers  of  my  acquaintance,  have  caused  me 
to  suggest  a  few  ways  which  I  have  found  useful 
in  my  own  limited  experience.  Now  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  do  not  have  to  expend  any  great  effort 
in  interesting  the  children  in  birds,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  average  child  has  a  great  deal  of 
natural  curiosity  concerning  living  wild  creatures. 
It  is  our  duty  to  train  this  curiosity  into  some  degre; 
of  usefulness  in  observing  nature,  and  help  the 
children  to  put  their  observations  into  systematic 
form.  To  do  this  it  is  quite  necessary  that  the 
teacher  should  be  familiar  with  as  many  as  possible 
of  our  commori  birds. 

Accordingly,  I  have  prepared  a  number  of  short 
descriptions  of  our  more  common  birds,  which  I 
trust  will  be  helpful  to  readers  of  the  Review  in 
identifying  them.  These  descriptions,  it  will  be 
understood,  are  for  the  identification  of  only  living 
wild  birds  as  seen  in  field  or  wood,  and  are  simply 
collections  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  birds  as  thus  seen,  and  for  that  reason  should 
aid  the  observer  to  identify  a  bird  on  sight.  The 
descriptions  will  appear  later  and  will  be  followed 
by  a  simple,  practicable  key  to  our  more  common 
birds. 

Now  as  to  the  study  of  birds  in  school,  I  have 
found  the  following  method  very  satisfactory.  At 
some  time  very  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school 
term  in  the  fall,  I  form  a  list  of  all  the  birds  that 
the  scholars  are  acquainted  with,  incidentally  teach- 
ing them  to  apply  the  proper  names  to  their  ac- 
quaintances, c.  g.,  tern  instead  of  "  mackerel  gull," 
song  sparrow  instead  of  "  chippen  bird,"  etc.  With 
this  list,  which  is  added  to  as  the  scholars  become 
ac<|uainted  with  new  birds.  I  keep  what  we  call  the 
bird  register,  calling  the  bird  roll  each  morning  after 
the  regular  roll-call,  for  the  day  before,  the  scholars 
answering  for  the  birds  by  raising  hands  as  I  name 
the  birds,  lo  indicate  that  they  have  observed  them 
on  that  day.  On  Monday  morning  it  is  necessary 
to  call  the  roll  for  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
The  register  is  ruled  in  squares,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  scliool  register,  the  names  of  the  birds  run- 
ning  al<^ng   one   side,   and   the   da\s   of   the   month 
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aloii)^  tlie  utlicr.  TIiiis  a  straij^ht  mark  abreast  a 
bird's  luiiiic.  aiul  iiixlcr  a  particular  date,  indicates 
tliat  tlie  bird  was  observed  on  tliat  day.  (  )the'- 
marks  may  be  used  wbicb  will  make  tlu'  record 
more  interestinjr  and  valual)le.  ■•.  .^'..  !•"  when 
a  Hock  is  seen.  S  if  the  bird  observed  is  in  son<;, 
\  if  the  i)ird  is  nestinjj.  It  takes  about  five  minutes 
to  rule  a  form  that  will  do  for  a  month,  and  about 
two  mimites  to  take  the  observations  each  day. 

Tile  value  of  these  records  must  be  obvious. 
.\fter  the  fail  migration  is  over,  it  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  look  over  the  lists  and  find  which  birds  dis- 
appeared, and  the  last  date  on  w  liicli  each  was  seen, 
thus  ijetting  a  list  of  the  summer  residents,  with 
their  approximate  time  for  going  south.  The  re- 
maining ones  form  the  list  of  permanent  residents. 
Later  in  the  winter  the  visitors  from  the  north,  such 
as  the  pine  grosbeak,  suowtlake.  horned  lark.  etc.. 
will  appear,  and  a  list  can  lie  formed  of  these,  pro- 
bably a  small  one.  In  fact  the  value  of  these  re- 
cords can  hardly  be  calculated.  Among  the  facts 
that  can  be  deducted  from  them  are  the  statistics 
asked  ff  concerning  l)irds  in  the  nature  observa- 
tions in  .\ova  Scotia. 

Incidentalh .  in  tiiese  nmrning  talks,  ([ucstions  will 
come  up  concerning  the  habits  .of  the  birds,  ques- 
tions that  will  doubtless  sometimes  ])uzzle  the 
teacher  to  answer.  In  such  cases,  do  not  lii'  afraid 
to  sav  that  von  don't  know.  However,  endeavor 
to  find  out.  and  you  will  have  the  sharp  eyes  of  thj 
boys  and  girls  to  help  you. 


Last  \ear.  savs  the  Pathfinder,  we  published  the 
problem  which  has  beconu-  a  liousehold  saying 
throughout  'lic  land  — "How  old  is  .\.nn  ?  "  It 
seems  that  this  ijroblem  is  causing  trouble  in  one 
Kansas  school  district.  'i"he  teacher  figured  .\nn's 
age  as  18.  (  )ne  of  the  pu])ils  took  the  example  home 
and  put  it  to  nis  father,  who  was  a  school  trustee, 
and  tlir  latter  made  Ann  out  to  l)e  only  T2. 

The  (|uestion  of  a  woman's  age  has  many  linie.^ 
in  historx  caused  trouble.  In  this  case  the  trustees 
say  that  anxime  who  reports  a  young  lady  to  be  six 
years  older  than  she  really  is.  is  no  fit  person  \■^ 
teach  school.  The  teacher  has  appealed  to  the 
county  superintendent.     .\nd  there  the  issue  stands. 

I'or  those  who  would  like  to  come  to  their  own 
conclusion  as  to  the  days  of  the  years  of  Ann.  we 
re])eat  the  momentous  (piestion  here: 

.Marv  is  24  vears  old.  Mary  is  twice  as  old  as 
.\nn  was  when  Mary  was  as  old  as  Ann  is  now. 
How  old  is  iVnn? 


Home  Made  Aquaria  for  Common  Schools. 

r.V    J.     M.    .SW.W.SE,    1'K1.NTU-AI.    .\nTI01I.SIM1      N.    S.     SlHOOL. 

Living  animals  should  form  a  very  imp<jrtant  part 
of  the  .scIkhiI  collecti<in.  (  )ne  result  of  our  nature 
teaching  should  be  that  the  children  know  and  love 
the  wild  things  in  the  world  out-doors.  That  they 
know  the  number  of  joints  in  a  gra.ss-hopper's  leg. 
or  the  names  of  the  veins  in  a  buttertly's  wing  is 
not  iini)ortant ;  but  it  is  important  that  they  know  the 
habits  and  the  life-histories  of  the  common  animal 
forms  about  them.  If  our  aim  in  this  part  of  our 
nature  work  is  to  "help  the  children  to  kncnv  and 
love  the  animals,"  this  part  of  our  nature-work 
will  be  a  success.  It  is  oidy  necessary  that  we  intro- 
duce them:  the  ac(|uaintance  will  soon  riiieii  into  a 
life-long  friendshii). 

.\s  we  mav  take  the  children  to  the  fiel<l  but  a  few 
times  in  the  vear.  we  need  to  bring  as  nnich  of  nature 
as  we  can  to  the  school.  In  caring  for  animals  in 
captivitx'.  ])roblenis  arise  which  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  solve,  and  as  we  have  had  a  number  of 
aC|Uaria  in  our  scIum)!  for  the  past  year,  it  may  hel|) 
S(Mne  begiimers  if  1  give  the  residts  of  our  experi- 
ments. 

We  have  one  a(|uarium  made  from  a  tub.  It  is 
not  at  all  beautiful,  but  has  been  very  successful  as 
an  aquarium.  In  preparing  another  of  this  kind,  I 
siiould  ])roceed  as  follows:  Procure  a  strong,  clean 
tub.  about  fifteen  inches  deej).  If  higher,  the  walls 
cut  otT  too  much  light.  .Soak  it  well  to  be  sure  it  is 
water-tight,  and  thoroughly  clean ;  and  have  the 
bovs  bring  enough  clean  sand  from  the  bed  of  a 
1)1 00k.  or  elsewhere,  to  cover  the  lx)ttom  with  q  lay- 
er about  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  sand  should 
first  be  washed  till  the  water  from  it  runs  off  clean. 
The  water  for  filling  may.  preferably,  be  brought 
from  a  clear  pond,  or  urdinary  tap-water  may  be 
used.  The  tub  should  he  nearly  fidl.  .\ny  of  the 
common  water-])lants  may  be  used  to  preserve  the 
balance.  Those  most  in  use  for  this  pur|K)se  are. — 
.\itella  and  Chara,  Sagittaria  ( .\rrow-head ).  I'tri- 
cularia  (  liladderwort ).  Lennia  (Duckweed.  Cera- 
tophyllum.  .Myriojihyllum.  and  various  algae  ( pond- 
.scum).  I"or  the  large  a(|uarium  1  should  use 
Sagittaria  .nid  Duckweed.  The  former  should  be 
planted  in  the  sand  ;  the  latter,  of  course.  Hoats  free. 
In  this  a(|uarium  I  shoidd  keep  the  larger  forms, 
as:  .\  frog,  eggs  and  tad-poles  of  frogs  and  the 
toad,  a  /t'ti'  siinill  fish,  a  fresh-water  clam,  and  a 
riumber  of  water-snails  and  water-insects.  For  these 
the  water  nnist  be  a  foot  deep,  and  there  must  be 
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plenty  of  plants.  Water-insects  must  be  supplied  to 
feed  the  frogs  and  fish.  A  bunch  of  water-moss  or 
chara  will  contain  man)-  small  forms.  A  bit  of  wood 
should  be  floating  on  the  surface  for  the  frog  to 
climb  on.  Only  very  small  fish  can  be  kept  in  a  still- 
water  aquarium  of  this  size,  and  not  many  of  these. 
Any  of  the  smaller  minnows,  stickle-backs,  and  very 
small  trout  generally  do  well. 

There  must  be  no  organic  matter  left  in  the  tub 
to  decay,  or  a  fungous  disease  will  be  sure  to  attack 
the  fish  and  polliwogs  and  even  the  frogs.  It 
appears  as  a  bunch  of  white  threads,  spreading 
rapidly,  and  killing  the  animal  attacked  in  a  very  few 
days.  I  know  of  but  one  method  of  getting  rid  of 
it, — cleaning  out  the  aquarium  and  setting  it  up 
anew. 

Ferns  may  be  grown  in  pots  arranged  round  the 
tub  to  hide  its  homely  appearance.  Two  of  these 
aquaria  would  prove  an  interesting  addition  to  every 
school  not  able  to  afford  more  expensive  ones. 

We  have  used  a  tank  of  tinned  iron  in  our  school 
with  good  results.  It  was  left,  properly  balanced, 
last  July,  and  the  fish  and  snails  were  alive  and  well 
when  school  opened  after  holidays,  though  the 
water  was  actually  red  with  iron-rust. 

For  small  aquaria  we  use  pickle  and  battery  jars. 
They  are  very  easily  arranged.  Put  in  a  little  clean 
sand,  and  fill  nearly  to  the  top  with  water.  I  gener- 
ally use  duckweed  to  balance  these  small  aquaria, 
but  pond-scum  or  chara  will  do  nearly  as  well. 
These  small  jars  can  supply  oxygen  for  only  a  few 
animals.  One  combination  might  be, — a  small  fish 
not  over  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  a  tad-pole,  a 
caddice-worm,  and  a  water-snail.  By  varying  the 
arrangement  and  species,  a  dozen  jars  will  make  a 
fairly  good  collection.  If  nicer  dishes  are  desired, 
round  glass  globes  may  be  obtained  through  any 
crockery  dealer.  A  Samson  battery  jar  makes  a 
very  nice  aquarium. 

When  a  glass  a(|uarium  has  been  correctly  bal- 
anced, that  is,  when  tlicrc  is  just  the  rigiit  proportion 
(li  ])lants  and  animals,  it  should  be  covered  to  keep 
out  the  dust,  and  may  even  be  sealed,  and  will  need 
no  further  care  for  mimtlis.  provided  arrangements 
for  food  have  been  made.  TJie  plants  should  sup|)lv 
enough  oxygen  for  the  animals,  and  the  latter  must 
breathe  out  sufficient  carbon  dioxide  (CO2)  for  the 
plant.s.  If  the  animals  liave  not  enough  oxygen 
they  will  stay  near  the  surface;  if  the  jilants  have  not 
sufficient  CO2  they  become  yellowish,  and  in  either 
of  these  cases  a  change  must  be  n'.ade.  It  is  better 
to  have  too  few  than  too  many  animals.    In  keeping 


animals  in  captivity  we  must  make  their  surround- 
ings as  much  like  those  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed as  possible.  Forms  from  a  clear  stream  will 
not  live  in  a  stagnant  pool ;  and  it  is  liecause  the 
conditions  in  nature  are  so  varied  that  so  many 
forms  are  hard  to  keep  within  doors.  For  a  suc- 
cessful aiiuarium  the  one  guide  is  natiu'c. 


Educational  Exhibits  at  St.  Louis. 


Are  you  trying  to  make  all  your  iVmerican  school 
children  grow  up  into  Verestchagins,  Munkacskys, 
Michaelangelos,  or  Raphaels  ?  "  inquired  a  Russian 
school  teacher  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  The 
question  was  addressed  in  all  seriousness  to  Miss 
Minnie  Bronson,  who  was  connected  with  the 
American  educational  exhibit  at  Paris.  The  Rus- 
sian teacher  was  inspecting  the  many  rude  drawings 
in  the  exhibit  from  the  kindergarten  schools  of  the 
United  States.  There  were  pictures  of  horses  hav- 
ing four  legs,  no  more  and  no  less,  and  pictures  of 
hens  with  exactly  the  number  of  legs  that  belong 
to  a  chicken.  Except  in  this  feature  the  drawings 
did  not  look  particularly  like  horses  or  hens. 

"  We  do  not  have  our  kindergarten  children  study 
drawing  in  the  hope  that  they  may  become  great 
artists,"  replied  Miss  Bronson.  "  C)ur  object  is  to 
develop  the  power  of  observation  in  the  children. 
You  will  observe. that  the  child  who  draws  a  horse 
with  four  legs,  instead  of  three  or  five,  has  paid 
attention.  We  find  that  this  method  of  teaching 
is  worth  much  to  the  little  ones,  in  developing  their 
imagination  and  power  of  observation.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  make  artists  of  them,  but  to  make 
them  close  observers." 

At  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  there  will  be  a 
most  comprehensive  kindergarten  exhibit  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  which  will  be  a 
model  kindergarten  school  in  operation,  to  demon- 
strate the  earliest  stage  of  teaching  in  the  American 
public  school  system.  A  corps  of  skilful  kinder- 
garteners will  give  daily  instruction  to  classes  of 
little  tots  from  St.  Louis  homes.  Every  feature  of 
kindergarten  work  is  to  be  shown,  and  at  all  times 
the  school  will  be  open  to  visitors. 

The  Missouri  World's  l'"air  commission  is  Iniild- 
ing  a  model  schoolhouse,  to  cost  $1,200.  it  is  be- 
lieved that  school  boards  will  be  astonished  to  learn 
what  can  be  done  with  that  sum  of  money.  The 
structure  will  be  a  one-room  house,  costing  $800 
or  $900,  the  remainder  of  the  ai)propriation  to  be 
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spent  on  the  furnishing;.  Model  systems  of  heating, 
ligliting  and  vcnlilaliun  will  be  installed.  A  Mis- 
souri rural  scIuhjI  exhibit  will  Ik-  ^iven  in  this 
school  room.  Ihe  little  red  school  house  still 
nourishes  in  Missouri  and  other  states,  but  the  pre- 
seni-day  rural  scluwliionse,  if  not  built  of  brick,  is 
neatly  weather-boarded  and  properly  plastered. 

One  of  the  finest  state  e.Khibits  in  public  school 
work  will  conic  from  Massaclnisetts.  New  \ork 
State  and  New  York  City  will  make  comprehensive 
displays.  All  the  states  are  vying  with  one  another 
in  their  efforts  to  show  the  excellence  of  their  public 
schools.  Erom  Alameda  County,  Cal.,  will  come 
a  school  exhibit  that  will  ociual  that  of  some  of  the 
states.  For  litis  exhibit  $20,000  is  being  spent. 
The  educational  exhibit  at  St.  L(juis,  as  a  whole, 
will  be  more  complete  and  com[)rehensive  than  any 
that  ever  has  been  attempted  at  any  exposition. 
Ik-re  tV)r  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  expositions 
one  of  the  main  exhibit  palaces  is  devoted  to  edu- 
cational exhibits.  Furthermore,  education  is  placed 
first  in  the  list  of  the  chief  divisions. 


A  Provincial  S.  S.  Tour. 

The  provincial  tour  is  a  new  departure  in  connec- 
tion with  Sunday-school  work  in  New-  Ilrunswick, 
and  is  attracting  much  attention.  livery  county 
in  the  province  is  to  be  visited  and  a  convention  held 
at  some  central  point  therein.  The  prime  purpose 
is  that  the  tour  shall  be  made  educative  in  its  effect, 
w'hile  at  the  same  time  being  made  to  conserve  all 
the  other  vital  features  of  Sunday-school  iiUerests. 

'I'he  time  <>f  the  tour  is  fixed  to  extend  from  May 
(jth  next  to  Jime  8th  inclusive.  All  counties  have 
been  consulted  through  dieir  executive  committees, 
and  practically  all  have  endorsed  the  general  plan 
of  the  tour,  and  either  guaranteed  or  expressed 
confidence  that  the  amoimts  apportioned  them  to 
meet  expenses  will  be  forthcoming.  The  workers 
of  the  ■■  Tour  Party  '"  will  consist  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Day,  formerly  Field  Secretary  of  the  Ontario  S.  S. 
Association;  Mr.  I.  H.  Meredith,  of  New  N'ork, 
musical  evangelist,  who  will  have  cliarge  of  the 
music  and  song  services  of  the  tour ;  and  Rev.  A. 
Lucas,  retiring  Field  Secretary  of  the  N.  B.  S.  S. 
Association.  Probably  in  addition  to  the  above  a 
primary  worker  will  be  one  of  the  party. 

The  imjxirtant  thing  is  not  so  nntch  that  every 
child  should  be  taught,  as  that  every  child  should  Iv 
given  the  wisji  to  learn.  A  boy  who  leaves  school 
knowing  nuich,  but  hating  his  lesson,  will  soo.i  have 
forgotten  almost  all  he  ever  learned,  while  another 
who  had  ac(|uired  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  even  if  he 
had  learned  little,  would  .soon  teach  himself  more 
than  the  first  ever  knew. — Sir  John  Lubbock. 


Memory  Gems. 

.March   imildi-d   lo   winter,   "  giMxl-Wyc,  giMxl-byc,'' 
Off  to  your  liomc  in  llic  soulli  yon  ninsl  lly ; 
Or  have-  you  forgoltcn  lliat  nndcr  llic  >now 
tin-  wfc   weeds  are  wailing,  ye-.,  wailing  lo  grow? 

— Selected. 

Ue  good,  dear  child,  and  let  who  will  be  clever; 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long; 
.\nd  thai   will  make  your  life  and  work   forever 

One   grand  sweet  song.  —Kingsley. 

Did  you  tackle  the  trouble  ihai  came  your  way 

With  a  resolute  heart  and  cheerful. 
Or  hide  your  face  from  the  light  of  day 

With  a  craven  soul  and  fearful? 
Oh,  a  trouble's  a  ton,  or  a  trouble's  an  ounce. 

Or  a  trouble  is  what  you  may  make  it. 
.\nd  it  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  hurl  that  counts, 

l!ul  only  how  did  you  lake  it.  —Seleclcd. 


The  music  that  will   farthest  reach 
And  cure  all  ill,  is  cordial  speech. 


-Emerson. 


The  leaves  to-day  are  whirling. 

The  brooks  are  all  dry  and  dumb; 
But  let  me  tell  you,  my  darling. 

The  spring  will  be  sure  to  come. 

There  must  be  rough,  cold  weather, 

And  winds  and  rains  so  w  ild ; 
Not  all  good  things  together 

Come  to  us  here,  my  child. 

So  when  some  dear  joy  loses 

lis  beauteous   summer  glow, 
I'hink  how  the  roots  of  the  roses 

.Are  kept  alive  in  the  snow.  — Alice  Cary. 

Waste  not  moments,  no,  nor  words, 

In  telling  what  you  could  do 
Some  other  lime;  the  present  is 
For  doing  what  you  should  do. 

Don't  do  ri;.  ht  unwillingly 

And  slop  to  plan  and  measure; 
lis   working  with  the  heart  and  soul 
That  makes  our  duty  pleasure.  —Phoebe  Cary. 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought. 

When'er  is  spoken  a  noble  ihoughl. 

Our  hearts,  in  glad   surprise. 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 

Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs, 

.\nd,  l>v   their  overtlow, 

K:,ise  m's  from  what  is  low.  — //■  H'    /-.•".U'/c//"«'. 


I  he  non-observant  man  goes  ihrougli  the  forest  and  sees 
no  firewood.— Russian  Proverb. 

Some  observant  people  go  through  the  forest  and 
see  onlv  firewood. 
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A  Tragic  Calendar. 

Jan-et  was  quite  ill  one  day ; 

Feb-rile  troubles  came  her  way. 

Mar-tyrlike  she  lay  in  bed ; 

Apr-oned  nurses  softly  sped. 
'  May-be,"  said  the  leech,  judicial, 
■Jun-ket   would  be  beneficial." 

Jul-eps,   too,   though   freely  tried, 

Aug-ured  ill,  for  Janet  died. 

Sep-ulchre   was  sadly  made. 

Oct-aves  pealed  and  prayers   were  said. 

Nov-ices  with  many  a  tear 

Dec-orated  Janet's  bier. 

— Cuiolyii  H'clls.  in  Life. 


Hints  for  the  Schoolroom. 


Ill  my  room  a  )ear  ago,  1  had  to  deal  with  two  of 
the  so-called  had  hoys.  Packed  full  of  mischief  and 
activiity,  hut  had- — never!  A  few  days'  experience 
with  them  convinced  me  that  they  were  boy  prob- 
lems such  as  I  never  had  had  to  face  before,  and 
would  need  an  entirely  new  method  of  governing  if 
we  wanted  a  harmonious  year.  So  I  planned  to 
anticipate  all  their  schemes — to  give  them  something 
else  to  think  of  before  the  mischievous  idea  could  be 
put  into  execution.  I  invented  numerous  errands, 
sent  many  needless  notes,  got  them  to  help  me  do  all 
kinds  of  school  work  much  of  which  1  had  to  do  over 
myself  after  school.  Every  day  in  planning  my  work 
[  would  regularly  arrange  for  five  or  six  things  for 
my  "imps,"  as  the  principal  called  them,  to  do  for 
nie,  ill  order  to  occupy  every  second  of  their  time. 
Eternal  vigilance  proved  to  be  the  price  of  my  liberty 
and  although  the  boys  never  turned  into  saints  yet 
they  forgot  a  great  many  annoying  tricks. — Popular 
Educator. 

I  am  teaching  a  small  school  in  the  country,  just 
one  mile  from  my  home.  I  have  learned  a  few  things 
in  the  past  month,  and,  thinking  that  other  teachers 
might  be  helped  thereby,  I  send  them  along.  A  suit- 
able boarding-place  near  the  school  could  not  be 
found,  and  my  health  would  not  permit  me  to  get 
along  with  a  cold  lunch  for  a  dinner.  For  a  long 
time  1  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  at  last  a  remedy 
was  found.  I  took  an  oil  stove  to  school,  and,  hav- 
ing not  only  received  a  training  in  teaching,  but  an 
equally  systematic  course  in  housekeeping  (  with 
mother  as  teacher,  however),  I  am  having  a  good 
liot  dinner  at  noon.  No  need  of  a  cold  lunch, 
teachers ! 

.Vnother  hint:  From  cloth  which  served  as  curtains 
to  the  windows  last  year.  1  cut  jKickets,  and  tied  a 
]K)cket  to  each  desk.  The  cloth  Only  cost  me  (me 
cent  a  yard,  and  I  made  six  pockets  from  each  \ard. 
There  is  no  more  waste  jjaper  on  the  floor  or  in  the 
desks,  nor  is  there  any  running  to  the  waste-paper 
basket. — Teachers'  Institiilc. 

The  following  device  ha.s  proved  useful  to  the 
writer   for  busy  seat   work   in  the  primary  grades. 


Announce  to  the  class  that  _\'ou  want  them  to  write 
on  their  slates,  inside  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  all 
the  words  in  the  reading  lesson  of,  say,  five  or  six 
letters.  They  may  not  have  all  the  words,  but  it 
insures  a  pretty  busy  time  during  those  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes.  Insist  on  correct  spelling.  This  is 
biisv  work  with  a  purpose,  as  the  attention  my  thus 
be  called  to  all  the  longest  words  in  the  lesson.  This 
device  may  freqnentl\-  be  given  a  class,  and  when- 
ever it  is  given  them  it  ensures  an  interest  in  the 
lesson. — Primary  Education. 

If  nothing  more  can  be  done,  train  all  your  pupils 
to  sing  a  number  of  hymns  and  appropriate  songs. 
The  monotony  of  school  exercises  and  the  noise  of 
uneasiness  nia\  liotli  freepiently  be  corrected  l)y 
means  of  a  cheerful  song.  If  the  teacher  cannot 
sing,  he  should  form  a  singing  club  in  his  school 
and  appoint  some  ]nipil  leader,  who  may  be  called 
upon  bv  the  teacher  at  aiiv  time  to  lead  the  singing. 
—Dr.  .'/.  iV.  Raiib. 

A  nioiher  made  tlie  remark  not  long  since  that  if 
the  teachers  would  teach  her  children  how  to  study 
their  lessons,  she  herself  would  be  willing  to  hear 
them  recite. 

The  wisest  teacher  we  ever  knew,  the  one  most 
beloved  by  the  hundreds  of  boys  who  came  under 
his  influence,  never  flinched  from  inflicting  corporal 
punishment  when  he  knew  it  was  the  wisest  remedy. 
Few  men  loved  chilren  or  watched  over  them  more 
tenderly  than  he,  but  he  never  allowed  any  false 
sentiment  to  blind  him  on  this  point,  and  the  lives  of 
iiiaii\-  men  today  are  the  better  for  that  fact. — E.v. 


A  short  time  ago  the  Russian  minister  of  educa- 
tion issued  a  circular  giving  instructions  that  the 
study  of  chess  should  be  added  to  the  curricukun 
of  schools.  In  an  article  in  one  of  the  German 
papers.  Dr.  Tarrasch,  the  chess  expert,  of  Nurem- 
berg, declares  that  chess  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
use  in  forming  a  character,  in  inculcating  ])rudence 
and  judgment,  in  awakening  thought  fulness  and 
the  imagination,  and  in  adding  to  the  exercise  of 
thought  the  very  necessary  attributes  of  clearness 
and  consistency.  He  advocates  not  only  the  teach- 
ing of  chess  as  a  regular  branch  of  education  in 
Gennan\-,  but  the  giving  of  prizes  or  other  rewards 
for  proficiency  therein. 


.-\sk  your  fr'ends  if  they  can  write  down  five  odd 
figures  to  add  up  and  make  fourteen.  It  is  really 
astonishing  how  engrossed  most  people  will  get,  and 
how  much  time  they  will  spend  over  this,  at  first 
sight,  simple  ])r()blcm.  The  (|uestioner,  however, 
must  be  careful  to  sa\-  figures,  and  not  numbers. 
I  lere  is  the  answer  ; 

II 

I 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Desjiite  the  war  and  tiinii'iil  nt  tin-  pu-sciit  day 
tlic  caUM'  i>l  iiitcniatimial  arl)iii"alii>n  CDiiliniics  In 
};;ain  j^roiind.  Tlu'  iiaiiiiii>  iliat  arr  imw  a.i;rccil  U> 
siilmiit  tlu'ir  disputi-s  to  arl)itratii>ii  arc  I'.ritain  and 
I'ranci-,  ISritain  and  Italy,  I'Vancc  and  Ital\.  ;uid  a 
tri-aty  just  announced  between  I'Vance  and  Spain. 
I'lelfjiuni  and  tlie  Xetlierlands  are  luidcrsttxid  to  Ix- 
arrani^ini,'  sin.ilar  treaties  witlt  I'.ritain.  France  and 
Italv  and  Spain  and  I'ortu^'al  have  come  to  a  like 
understandint^  with  I'.ritain  and  each  other.  It  seems 
ipiite  prohal)le  also,  that  llritain  and  I'rance  will 
soon  enter  into  treaties  of  arbitration  with  the 
I'nited  States. 

The  war  in  the  east  is  in  ])ro}a;ress,     Russia  and 
Japan  are  in  deadly  conflict.     .\s  news  is  beinj;  sup- 
pres.sed  bv  both  sides  it  is  impossible  at  the  momenl 
to  fjive  an  accurate  idea  of  the  situation,     japan's 
masterly  initial  stroke  at   Port  .\rthur,   followed  u]) 
b,   other  deeds  of  daring,  has  cri|)pled  the  Russian 
tleet  and  j^iven  the  command  of  the  sea  to  the  island 
nation.     This  allows  her  to  move  her  transports  at 
will  and  large  bodies  of  her  troo|)s  are  now  at  Seoul 
and   other   |)oints   in    Korea.      Mere   they   have   the 
advantage  of   being  among    friemls.   as   Japan   and 
Korea  have  comjjleted  a  treal\ ,  1)\    which  the  latter 
l>laces  herself  practicall)  in  the  hands  of  the  former, 
and   Ja|)an   guarantees   the  imlependence   and   terri- 
torial integrity  of  Korea,     .\cting  upon  this  treaty, 
the   Korean  government  is  said  to  have  ordered  its 
troops  into  the  held  to  the  sui)]>ort  of  Japan.     The 
standing  army  of  Korea  consists  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand   men,    with    European    methods,    having    been 
drilled  by  Russian  officers.     It  is  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  ultimate  disijosition  of  Korea  which  has  led 
to  the  ])resent  strife.     .\t  the  close  of  the  war  between 
Japan  and  China,  the  latter  agreed  that  Japan  .should 
occiipv   I'ort  .\rthur.     To  this   Russia  objected,  and 
she  succeeded  in  getting  other  powers  to  join  her  in 
the  jirotest  .so  that  Japan  was  forced  to  give  up  this 
strong  .strategic  ))oint.     .\lmost  immediately   Russia 
got  possession  of  the  |)lace  and  proceeded  to  fortify 
it.     This   with   her  ])ersistent   conlimied  occupation 
of  Manchuria  in  spite  of  all  jiromises  to  retire  there- 
from, led  Jai)an  to  fear  her  encroachment  on  Korea: 
and   the  occupation   of   this   peninsula   by   a   hostile 
lAiwer    would    threaten    the    national    existence    of 
jai)an.     As  in  the  case  of  the  China-Jajianese  war, 
the   scene    of    land   operations   between   the  present 
opiKJsing  forces  will  be  the  northern  part  of  Korea. 
Just  what  strength  the  active  sui)i)ort  of  Korea  will 
vield  to  Iai)an  is  problematical,  although  the  friend- 
i--  feeling  of  the  inhabitants,  both  there  and  through 
Manchuria,  will  make  the  way  behind  the  advancing 


Japanese  coini>aralivcly  safe,  while  the  Russians  will 
be  obliged  in  all  their  operations  to  leave  strong 
guards  along  their  route  to  i)rotect  them  from  an 
unfriendly  citizenship.  The  Korean>  in  oUlen  times 
gave  a  gi)od  account  of  themselves  in  warfare,  but 
are  now  describe<l  as  the  most  gentle,  lamb-like 
creatures,  and  essentially  a  nation  of  repose.  Wheth- 
er  the  present  situation,  where  they  seem  to  be  dis- 
posed to  suit  the  purposes  of  their  neighlx)rs,  will 
infuse  into  them  any  national  life  and  energy 
remains  to  lx>  seen.  The  strength  of  the  coolie  is 
said  to  be  jihenomenal.  He  will  carry  a  bale  of 
goods  of  four  hunilred  jiounds  weight  for  miles  and 
IS  reallv  the  beast  of  burden  of  the  country,  as  there 
are  few  carts  and  few  roads  fit  for  them.  In  the 
meantime  China  is  disjilaying  a  restless  activity,  and 
Chinese  troops  are  said  to  be  moving  north  into 
Manchuria.  The  success  of  Japan  at  the  outset  has 
doubtless  made  an  imi^ression  on  the  Chinese,  and 
as  thev  are  supposed  to  resent  the  continual  en- 
croachments of  Russia,  a  cancellation  of  their  declar- 
ation of  neutrality  may  occur  at  any  time. 

Baltimore  has  now  tlie  distinction  of  being  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  great  fires  of  the  world.  The 
business  portion  of  the  city,  including  many  of  the 
best  modern  "•fire-proof"  buildings,  has  been  com- 
pletelv  demolished.  War  experts  were  sent  by  the 
federal  government  with  large  quantities  of  gun- 
cotton  and  assisted  in  fighting  the  fire  by  blowing  up 
buildings  in  the  district.  The  money  loss  is  tremen- 
dous, but  strange  to  sav  only  one  death  is  reported, 
and  i)racticallv  no  one  was  rendered  homeless, 
although  it  is' estimated  that  30,000  people  were 
thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  nickel  supi)ly  of  the  world  is  at  present 
derived  from  two  .sources,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  Sudburv  district  in  Ontario,  the  other 
being  the  French  i)enal  colonv  of  Wnv,  Caledonia 
ill  the  Southern  Pacific.  As  nickel  is  now  indispen- 
sable in  the  manufacture  of  modern  armor  jilate  and 
guns,  the  government  of  Ontario  has  withdrawn 
?rom  sale  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  nickel  district, 
with  the  hoi)e  that  the  Imiierial  Government  will 
accpiire  it  and  reserve  the  nickel  for  its  exclusive 
use  Should  the  I'.ritish  government  do  this  it  is 
not  unlikelv  that  l-rance  will  take  similar  steps  111 
regard  to  its  nickel  sup|)ly,  and  thus  place  all  the 
nickel  ont|>ut  in  the  hands  of  these  two  nations. 

'Phe  governor  of  (iermaii  Fast  Africa,  in  a  recent 
visit  to'~the  interior,  used  a  young  zebra  as  a  saddle 
animal,  and  found  that  he  climbed  hills  and  waded 
rivers  more  readilv  than  the  mules.  He  is  now 
g-'thering  a  number  of  these  animals  to  be  broken  to 
service,  and  thinks  that  thev  can  be  kept  more  cheap- 
ly and  will  be  less  liable  to  sickness  than  mules. 

The  Hoard  of  Trade  of  Sydney.  X.  S..  has  passed 
a  resolution  urging  that  Canada  should  ac(|Uire  the 
islands  of  St,  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
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The  last  battalion  of  United  States  soldiers  has 
been  removed  from  Cuba.  The  insurgents  in  San 
IJomingo  continue  to  make  trouble,  and  in  the  course 
of  their  depredations  recently  fired  on  a  steamship 
while  she  was  discharging  cargo.  This  provoked  a 
reply  from  a  United  States  cruiser,  which  shelled 
the  camp  of  the  insurgents  and  landed  a  force  of 
marines  to  drive  them  back. 

Dr.  Jameson,  who  was  perilously  near  the  scaffold 
on  account  of  his  leadership  in  the  raid  on  Johan- 
nesburg, in  1896,  has  recently  become  prime  min- 
ister of  Cape  Colony.  Time  makes  marvelous 
changes  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

A  curious  eft'ect  of  the  Ismalia  Canal  in  Egypt 
has  been  the  making  of  a  desert  of  certain  lands  for- 
merly fertile.  The  canal  has  not  only  raised  the 
general  level  of  the  subsoil  water,  but  it  has  brought 
to  the  surface  more  or  less  injurious  salts  of  soda. 

By  a  recently  invented  process  in  Germany  the 
casein  in  skim  milk  is  being  utilized  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  substance  called  galalith.  This  resembles 
horn  or  celluloid  and  is  made  into  combs,  knife  and 
fork  handles  and  such  articles.  It  can  be  made  to 
imitate  marble,  or  in  black  is  a  good  representation 
of  ebony.  It  is  light,  entirely  odorless  and  will  not 
ignite  so  readily  as    celluloid. 

The  federal  assembly  of  Porto  Rico,  by  a  vote  of 
Cio  to  15,  has  demanded  that  the  island  be  admitted 
to  statehood  or  be  granted  independence.  Here  is  a 
new  difficulty  for  our  neisfhbors. 

During  the  past  year  the  number  of  ships  equip- 
ped with  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  telegraph 
has  been  increased  from  25  to  54,  and  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  increase  the  number  of  land  stations. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  several  stations 
on  the  .St.  Lawrence  for  the  sake  of  safety  in  navi- 
gation. 

One  of  the  youngest  and  most  promising  of  South 
and  Central  African  industries  is  cotton  growing, 
and  its  cultivation  is  being  tried  also  in  Rhodesia. 
It  is  possible  that  within  a  few  years  the  industrv 
will  be  in  serious  rivalry  with  the  American  planta- 
tions. Within  the  several  colonies  of  Great  l^)ritain 
can  be  ])roduced  all  that  is  required  for  the  well- 
being  and  comfort  of  the  vast  population  of  the 
Empire. 

The  X'nited  States  Senate  has  ratified  the  treaty 
with  Panama,  and  the  building  of  the  great  canal 
will  be  at  once  pushed  forward. 


Manual  Training. 


Another  recruit  is  added  to  the  ranks  of  countries 
which  have  made  manual  training  a  part  of  their 
educational  system.  This  time  it  is  the  "ancient 
colony,"  Newfoundland,  and  our  members  mav  be 
proud  to  know  that  the  honor  of  opening  the  first 
manual  training  department   in  tbc  island  will  fall 


to  one  of  their  number.  Mr.  Clifford  W.  Fairn, 
assistant  instructor  in  the  Truro  school,  has  been 
appointc<l  teacher  by  the  Methodist  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  is  now  in  St.  John's  organizing  for  the 
opening  of  a  school  in  that  city  at  an  early  date. 

It  is  somewhat  appropriate  that  the  teacher  should 
have  been  chosen  from  the  Truro  school,  for  the 
manual  training  movement  in  Newfoundland  re- 
ceived great  impetus  from  the  visit  of  a  prominent 
citizen  of  St.  John's  to  the  iNIacDonald  school  in 
Truro  in  the  spring  of  1901.  The  commission  sent 
to  Canada  from  Newfoundland  lay  the  Anglican 
Board  of  Education  last  year  also  visited  Truro, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  commission's  report,  a 
teacher  of  St.  John's,  Mr.  J.  Samson,  of  Bishop 
I'leld  College,  was  selected  to  be  trained  as  a  teacher 
of  manual  training.  T\y  the  courtesy  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Department  of  Education,  i\lr.  Samson  is  at 
present  in  Truro,  taking  the  course  of  training  at 
the  Provincial  Normal  School.  After  completing 
his  course  he  will  return  to  St.  John's  to  organize 
mantial  training  for  the  Anglican  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. May  there  be  a  healthy  rivalry  between  the 
two  schools,  which  will  result  in  the  very  best  being 
done  for  the  pupils  and  the  subject. 

In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  Mr.  bairn  con- 
ducted a  successful  evening  class  in  architectural 
drawing  in  the  Truro  Y.  i\l.  C.  .\.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
b'airn  made  many  friends  in  Truro,  whose  good 
wishes  will  follow  them  to  their  new  home. 

The  manual  training  departments  at  the  Mac- 
Donald  consolidated  school  at  J\Iiddleton  are  being 
fitted,  iMr.  Reginald  W.  Bent,  a  graduate  of  the 
1903-4  course  in  the  Normal  School,  Truro,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  mechanic  science. 

Mr.  Alden  ^^'.  Falconer,  also  a  graduate  of  the 
1903-4  course,  just  concluded,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Truro  school  board  in  Mr.  Fairn's  place. 

An  envoy  from  China,  who  has  been  spending  the 
last  two  years  in  the  United  States  encpiiring  into 
educational  matters,  is  now  in  England  upon  the 
same  business.  He  will  take  back  some  organizers 
of  manual  training  among  his  other  contributions 
from  western  ideas,  as  he  has  been  greatly  impress- 
ed with  our  methods  of  "  practical  "  education, 
especially  the  kindergarten  and  manual  training 
system.  "May  his  shadow  never  grow  less"  in 
this  good  cause  f)f  education  and  (consequent) 
emancipation  of  the  teeming  millions  of  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

Those  manual  training  teachers  wdio  think  it 
rather  difficult  to  teach  grade  YI  pupils,  would 
have  that  impression  removed  were  they  to  visit  the 
manual  training  department  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Goucher  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 
Halifax.  Mr.  Goucher  has  to  deal  with  children  of 
all  ages,  and  in  all  stages  of  educational  develop- 
ment. The  deaf  mutes  must  be  communicated  with 
by  finger  spelling,  signs  or  blackboard  writing. 
Their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  very  meagre,  and 
their   language  very   imperfect,   except  in  the  case 
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of  ilii'  ;i(lv;iiici-(l  |)ii|)ils.  'riir  cliililrcirs  ij^nurancc 
I'f  ar.ilimciii-  iiiaki-*;  ii  lianl  in  tracli  the  divisions 
ot  iIk-  riilrr  and  nii'asuri'niL'nls  in  ffcncral.  The 
iiioxiti-ricncid  jiupiis  stand  wondcrin;^.  hut  as  they 
jjaiii  expiiicncc,  inipiovo  (|uitc  ra[)idly.  as  is 
evidenced  hy  tlie  jjood  work  sliown  at  the  c!osinp; 
of  the  institution  last  June.  Manual  trainiiifj  here 
is  used  to  a  jjreat  detjree  in  leachint;;  lanj;;ua^e  whieli 
to  the  deaf  mutes  is  more  important  than  the  jirim- 
ary  ohjeets  of  manual  traininsj;.  Any  of  the  visit- 
inp  teachers  can  spend  a  iirotitahle  hour  in  Mr. 
( ioucher's  dipartnient. 

Principal  .\liller,  of  the  1  )artmou;h  schools,  and 
II.  W.  Hewitt,  manual  training  teacher  at  the  same 
place,  waited  on  I'resident  Lon,q;ley,  of  the  Ex- 
liihition  Association,  last  month  in  reference  to  an 
improved  and  more  representative  educational  ex- 
hihit.  I'he  jiresident  and  secretary  received  the 
|)ro])osal  favorahly,  and  the  commissioners  at  their 
next  meeting  decided  to  otTer  the  prizes  asked  for, 
amoiniting  to  $50.  Most  of  the  manual  training 
teachers  of  tlie  province  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  exhihiting,  and  a  splendid  exhibit  is  ex- 
pected. 

.•\ddress  all  communications  for  this  page  to 
}|.  \V.  Hewitt.  Secretary  M.  I'.  T.  A.  ..f  X.  .^.. 
Dartmouth.  X.  S. 


Manual  Training-  Course. 

X.  I!.  Xormal  .School.  Ajjril  4  to  July  i,  1904. 

It  has  been  decided  to  have  a  third  special  course 
in  manual  training  at  the  New  llrunswick  .Xornrd 
School  from  .\pril  4th  to  July   ist.   1904. 

These  courses,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  for  the 
purpo.sc  of  affor<ling  o])])ortunity  to  teachers  of 
rural  and  village  schools  to  fit  themselves  for  teach- 
ing manual  training  in  their  schools. 

There  is  an  additional  L'overnmenl  grant  to  such 
teachers  of  fift\-  dollars  ($30.(X))  per  year.  The 
travelling  ex])enses  incurred  in  taking  the  course 
arc  paid  in  the  same  way  as  to  the  regular  student 
teachers  of  the  Normal  School. 

Teachers  wishing  to  attend  should  make  appli- 
cation to  Mr.  E.  !•-.  MacCrcady,  Director  of  Manual 
Training,  I'redericton,  X.   U. 


•ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 

1  kimw  the  Kkviku  uill  p.-irdon  nic  t'nr  saying  that  1  do 
not  think  its  vt-ry  nioa>;re  answer  to  "  Teacher's  "  questic.n, 
\'o.  X  in  I-'ehniaiy  Revikw.  pajjo  -M7.  conveys  sufficient 
information  to  lie  of  any  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  prohleni. 
Ihc  following  might  r.ssist  "  Teacher  ''  in  solving  this  and 
similar  questions : 

>^(i8+i3)-M2=i.295  av.  diam. 
■      i.295X3.i4t''iXi''>X.o5=$.V23,    cost    of    lowest 
section. . 

j/^(  i3-(-8)-M2=.875  av.  diam. 

•873X3.i4t6Xi5X.05=$2.20,  cost  of  middle 
section. 


.458  1-3x3. i4i'>Xi6X.05=$i. 15,  cost  of  upper 
section.  C.  E.  Ll'ND. 

.S.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  nnitual  impact  of  two 
inelastic  bodies  of  equal  weights,  whose  velocities  in  op- 
posite directions  are  as  I  :  2?  (Er.ton's  Practical  Mathe- 
matics. <|ueslion  59,  p.  89). 

Supix>se  w=wcight  of  each  : 
then  ti'X  i=w=nioiTientuni  of  1st, 
and  «'X2=2«'=:momenttim  of  2nfl. 
2  7(' — n'=7t'^momenttim  of  2nd  after  impact. 
Since,  after  imi^act,  the  two  Ixidies  move  in  the 
same  direction,  and  all  the  power  is  now  supplied 
by  the  momentum  of  the  2nd, 

Therefore  2ti'X"'=ti'.  ("Here  2it/:=weight  of  the 
two  bodies  and  ic'=momentum  of  second  after  im- 
pact. 

If         , 
■"  =  —  ^H 
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Inovirkk. — How  can  the  school  library  be  made  to  re- 
inforce the  work  of  the  school,  so  that  the  scholars  will 
have  the  recitations  better  prepared  and  be  led  to  take  more 
interest   in   their  studies  generally? 

Everv  school  library  however  small  should  have 
a  few  works  of  reference,  liooks  of  travel,  history. 
stories  by  standard  authors,  and  the  works  of  some 
of  the  best  poets.  In  hearing  recitations  and  giving 
out  home  lessons  the  teacher  should  encourage  the 
children  to  make  use  of  the  books  that  bear  upon 
certain  points  or  refernces  in  the  lesson.  Teachers 
can  do  this  onlv  as  they  themselves  are  familiar  with 
the  books.  Scholars  who  have  their  lessons  well 
prepared,  and  whose  punctuality  and  ]ieportment 
;ire  excellent,  may  be  allowed  a  certain  portion  of 
time  each  week  for  reading.  Every  book,  therefore, 
for  a  school  libra rv  should  be  chosen  with  the  defin- 
ite obiects  of  helling  along  the  work  of  the  school, 
arousing  in  the  pupils  a  taste  for  good  reatling, 
placing  before  thciu  the  examples  of  the  noblest 
conduct — love  for  others,  heroism,  tmselfishness, 
honesty,  and  other  cardinal  virtues. 

A.  Y  —Will  you  kindly  inform  me  hy  whom  the  "  Charjje 
of  the  Gordon  Hiijldanders  "  was  written,  and  wliere  the 
D'.Argai  Heights,  the  place  taken  by  the  Highlanders,  is 
situated  ? 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Review  answer  this 
auestion? 


1^1 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

In  Tin:  case  of  the  six  l^niversity  of  New  Bruns- 
wick students  charged  with  disturbing  the  opening 
exercises  of  the  Xormal  school.  Eredericton,  one  was 
fined  $20  and  the  others  $10  each.  .\t  the  request  of 
Principal  Crocket  the  fines  were  allowed  to  stand  on 
condition  of  ftiture  good  behaviour.  The  police 
magistrate  in  awarding  judgment  said  that  univers- 
ity students  nuist  be  taught  that  they  cannot  with 
imimnity  disturb  the  work  of  other  institutions.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  that  this  judgment  ought 
to  be  reached  outside  of  a  police  court.   _,^__ 

.,T^r:g?-j 
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Miss  Jeanette  Cann,  of  Yarmouth,  formerly  a  teacher  in 
llie  KeiUvillc  Academy,  has  secured  a  position  with  a  sal- 
ary iif  $1,000  in  the  high   school  of  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Mr,  Arthur  H.  Shea,  B.  A.,  of  Frcdericlon,  while  labor- 
ing under  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  left  his  home  early  in 
the  morning  of  February  21.  and  two  hours  later  was  found 
in  a  snow  bank  in  a  naked  and  semi-conscious  condition, 
wi'h  both  legs  frozen.  He  was  quickly  removed  to  the 
Victoria  Hospital,  Fredericton,  and  though  his  life  was 
despaired  of  for  .several  days  he  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
recovery.  Mr.  Shea  was  formerly  principal  of  the  gram- 
mar school  at  Andover,  and  later  taught  in  St.  Malachi's 
school.  St.  John. 

A  convention  of  leading  .\cadians  was  held  at  Moneton. 
N.  B.,  in  February,  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system  of  French  text-books  in  the  public  sdhools,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  French  department  in  the  Normal 
school.  Among  the  resolutions  passed  was  one  to  the 
effect  that  in  purely  .-\cadian  districts  the  French  language 
wotdd  be  preferable  for  children  for  the  first  few  years 
in  order  to  prepare  them  tlic  belter  to  learn  English.  To 
this  end  .special  French  le.xt-books  should  be  prepared  and 
adopted.  To  present  their  views  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Judge 
Landry,  P.  J.  Venoit.  Dr.  E.  T.  Gaudel  and  Inspectors 
Doucet  and  Hfbert. 

In  the  near  future  it  is  expected  that  five  thousand 
students  will  be  enrolled  in  Harvard  University.  How  to 
house  such  a  small  army  and  how  to  govern  them  are 
grave  problems.  More  important,  perhaps,  is  the  question 
bow  to  bring  any  personal  infiuence  to  bear  upon  them  to 
build  up  weH  proportioned  and  cultured  characters.  There 
is  no  gain-  to  the  student  in  being  one  of  sii^h  an  immense 
throng.     In  this  respect  the  small  college  stands  superior. 

Chatham.  X.  B..  World:  Mr.  Jas.  Mcintosh,  one  of  the 
tiwn  teachers,  having  refused  to  accept  an  excuse  signed 
by  a  pupil's  sister,  even  though  he  had  licen  informed 
verbally  and  in  writing  by  the  father  that  the  young  lady 
was  authorized  liy  him  to  sign  ii.  the  school  board  was 
asked  to  deal  with  the  matter.  The  teacher  seemed,  from 
the  documents  submitted,  to  hold  the  opinion  that  such  an 
excuse  did  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  that  says 
an  excuse  shall  be  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the 
pupil.  1  he  M-bool  board  passed  a  resohitiou,  unanimously, 
instructing  the  teachers  of  the  town  to  accept,  in  the 
future,  excuses  signed  by  a  member  of  the  pupil's  family 
w-hen  they  know  that  the  signer  has  been  amhorized  by 
the  parents  to  sign  such  excuses. 

Mr.  Goodriche.  who  w.as  elected  iiresiilenl  nf  King's 
College,  Windsor,  in  December  last,  is  found  ici  lie  unqual- 
ified for  the  position  in  one  particular,  a  particular,  Imw- 
cver,  that  does  not  affect  his  scholarship  or  personal  stand- 
ing. The  committee  appointed  by  the  board  of  governors 
will   still  continue  its  search   for  a  president. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  school  trustees  in  District 
No.  4  White's  Mountain,  Kings,  Co.,  N.  B.,  Miss  Agnes 
E.  Keynolds,  teacher,  a  new  map  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
<ida  and  a  set  of  minerals  have  been  obtained  for  the  u.se 
of  the  school, 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

E!.i:ment.\ry   Pi„\nk  Geometry.     By  Alfred   Baker,   M.  A., 
Professor     of     Mathematics.     I'niversity    of    Toronto. 
Cloth.     Pages   146.     W.  J.   Gage  &  Co.,  Toronto. 
'I  his  book  provi<les  an  excelleiU  course   for  pupils  in  the 
earlier   stages  of   study   of  geometry.     One   good   feature   is 
its   correlation   of   work.     Besides   giving  the   pupil   a   firm 
grasp  of  geometrical  principles  in  an  easy  and  natural  way, 
the  nuthor  insists  on  accurate  measurement  and  computa- 
tion at   every  step,  correct  drawing  of  geoinetrical  figures, 
and   the   use  "f  instruments,   tbii^  connecting  the  study  of 
geometry  more  intimately  with  manual  training. 

Nineteenth   CENTtKv   Prose.     Edited   with  notes  by  John 

W.  Cunliffe,  D.  Litt.   (University  of  London).     Cloih. 

Pages  ,32.     The  Copp,  Clark  Company,  Toronto. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  iiUerest  young  people  in 

a    few  authors,  such  as   Charles   Lamb,    Macaulay,  Ruskin, 

•Stevenson,  and  others,  by  giving  carefully  tnuotated  seUc- 

tions  from  their  works.     By  confining  the  student  to  a   ftw 

choice  extracts,   be  is  inspired  with  a  desire  to  know  more 

good     literature     with     the    ambition     to   express    his    own 

thoughts  in  choice  language. 

T.M.KS  ON  CofNTin-  Life.  No.  111.  Hy  II.  II.  M.  Iliich- 
anan  and  R.  R.  C.  Gregory.  Cloth.  Pages  19X.  .\lac- 
millan  &  Company,  London. 
This  volume  conveys  to  children  of  the  third  or  founh 
year  at  school  useful  information  about  domestic  :  nd  wild 
animals  of  Eng'and.  told  in  simple  language  and  with  a 
brevity  and  directness  always  pleasing  to  the  child.  Take 
the  following  example  from  the  chapter,  Off  to  .Market : 
"  Take  the  reins  and  drive.  Don't  forget  the  rule  of  the 
road,  as  we  call  it.  If  you  meet  a  trap  (wagon)  or  any- 
thing, pull  the  left  rein  so  that  it  passes  you  on  the  right. 
If  anything  from  liehind  wishes  to  pass  you.  then  again 
you  must  pull  the  left  rein  and  let  it  go  by  on  the  right 
hand  side.  But  if  you  want  to  oxertake  something  that 
is  in  front  of  you.  you  must  pull  the  ri.ght  rein  and  p:  ss 
it  on   the  right." 

SiHiJCKlNG'.s   Dii:    Drei    Freier.      Edited  by   Professor   Otto 

Heller,     Washington     University,     St.     Louis.     Clo.h. 

Pages   .xxiii-)-8i.     Giiin  &   Company,   Boston. 

Pic  Drci  Frcicr    (the    three    suitors)     contains    a    br'ef 

memoir  of  the  author  and  a  literary-historic  discussion  of 

three    famous    legends  —  The   Wandering   Jew,    The   Wild 

Hmnsman  and  the    Flying   Dutchman.     It   is   well   adapted 

to    the    needs    of    younger    student-,    ot    Germr.n,    and    will 

finnisb   interesting  sight-reading   for  those  more  advanced. 

ll.wiiiiooK  or  P.\rm.\.ment.\rv  L'.s.xoe.  By  Frank  William 
llowe.  Hinds  &  Noble,  publishers.  New  York. 
-\  unique  and  valuable  handbook  arranged  for  the  insta  ii 
use  of  meetings,  clubs  and  fraternal  orders,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  all  who  desire  to  conduct  themselves  "deceiv.ly 
and  in   order "   in  public   discussions. 

The    Song   of   Roi..\ni).     Transhted    into    English   ifrose   by 

Isabel    Butler.     Paper.        Pages    15').     Illustrated.        In 

The   Riverside    Literature    Series,        Houghton,    Mifflin 

&   Company,   Boston. 

.Ml   interested  in  stories  of  early  warlike  adventures  will 

be   glad   to  .get    this   historic   .Song  of   Roland,    which   lakes 
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If  you  are  a  total  abstainer  this  company  will 
offer  you  ativanta^'es  which  no  other  man  can 
g<;t  and  which  no  other  company  can  offer.  We 
know  that  we  can  show  you  how  to  make  money 
out  of  your  abstinence. 

Send  us  a  card  stating  your  age  next  birthilay 
and  we  will  send  you  some  information  which 
we  are  sure  will  interest  you 

The  jyianufaetarers'  Life  Insurance  Company,  Toronto. 

Business  In  Force,  over  $30,000,000. 

The  E.  R.  MACHUM  CO.,  Ltd  ,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

.Man,iKi.rs  lor  Maritime  Provintc&. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


YES! 
BUT 
WHY 
NOT 


There  are  other 
.schools, 

you  should  go  to  the 

best. 

always    regret    be- 
cause you  did 

attend  that  good 
school  ? 


Maritime  Business  College, 

HALIFAX,   N.  S. 

KAULBACH  &  SCHURMAN, 

f'HARTKRED    ArCOCNTASTS, 


MAPS,  GLOBES 
AND  SCHOOL 
VSUPPLIES.V 


We  now   have    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 

HOWARD  VINCENT -  -         - 

MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Send  lor  small  fac-!iimile  reproductioq  o(  same. 


KINDERGARTEN    MATERIAL   ^-l•.^^'■"'"' 


THE  STEINBERCER,  HENDRY  CO., 

37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST.      -      -     TORONTO,  ONT. 


us  back  to  the  field  of  Scnlac,  where  the  .Minstrel  Tailleler 
rode  Ijefore  Duke  William,  "  singing  of  Roland  and  of 
Charlemagne."  The  introduction  contains  an  excellent 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  chanson  dc  geste  (song  or  epic 
of  history). 

English    Poem-s.      Edited    by    i'rofcssor    J.    G.    Jennings, 
M.  .\.,  .Muir   Central   College,  Allahabad.       Macmillan 
&  Company,  London, 
[n  two  sni.ill  low-priced  voliinies,  uilli  notes,  arc  arrang- 
ed a  series  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  popular   I'liRlish 
poents  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Notes  to  Palgravc's  (ioldcn  Treasury  of  Songs  and 
Lyrics,  Books  1  -  IV  (Macmillan  &  Company,  London), 
published  in  one  volume,  cloth,  250  pages,  will  prove  a 
valuable  aid  to  students. 

The  Le.mung  Facts  of  Fre.nxh  History.     By  U.  II.  Mont- 
gomery.     Cloth.       Pages    328-fxxvii.       Illustration--, 
maps  and   full  tables.     Ciinii  &  Company,  Boston. 
The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  present  the  most  import- 
ant events  of  the  history  of  France,  selected,  arranged  and 
treated   according  to   the  soundest  principles  of  historical 
study,   and   set    forth    in   a   clear   and   attractive   narrative. 


The  career  of  Napoleon  and  its  effects  on  Frgnce  and 
Europe  are  carefully  examined ;  and  a  sketch  is  given  o£ 
the  stages  of  the  historic  progress  of  France  in  connection 
with  the  state  of  the  Republic  to-day,  bringing  the  history 
down  to  the  year  1903. 
The  Man  Who  Pleases  a.vu  the  Wo.man  Who  Charms. 

By  John  A.  Cone.    Cloth.    Pages  iji-    Hinds  &  Noble, 

New  York. 
The  author  has  put  into  form  for  service,  matters  touch- 
ing the  daily  intercourse  of  humankind — the  niceties  of 
courtesy,  the  demands  of  dress,  of  tact,  of  graces  of  con- 
versation and  address,  of  the  voice,  the  attitude  and  the 
general  bearing.  The  view  of  life  is  hearty  and  joyous,  and 
the  whole  purpose  and  intluence  of  the  book,  healthy  and 
happy. 

.\  Series  of  Western  Educational  Helps  and  Practical 
.\ids  to  Literature,  published  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Com- 
pany, of  San  Francisco,  California,  has  been  received.  The 
series  includes  hints  on  the  study  and  teaching  of  Evange- 
line, Lady  of  the  Lake,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Snowbound, 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and  other  practical  aids  to 
literature. 
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HA  R  VA  RD     U^U  VERSITY 

SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF    ARTS    AND 
SCIENCES 

offers  courses  for  uien  aud  ^vomen  in  Greek, 
Latin.  English,  Elocuticn,  German.  French, 
Spanish,  History,  Economics,  Psychology,  Philos- 
ophy, Education.  Architectural  Drawing.  Music, 
Mathematics.  Surveying.  Shopwork.  Physics, 
Chemistry.  Botany,  Geology,  Geography,  and  in 
Physical  Education.  These  courses  are  open 
without  entrance  examinations  to  all  qualified 
persons,  Tht-y  are  ])rimarily  designed  for  teach 
ers.  The  University  Libraries.  Museums,  Labor- 
atories, etc.,  will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of 
the  Summer  School.  The  School  opens  Tuesday, 
July  5th,  and  closes  Friday,  August  12th,  l9iJ4. 
For  full  Announcement  of  courses  offered  and  ia- 
ormation  about  expenses,  address  the  Clerk  of 
he  Summer  School,  J.  L.  Lovk,  16  University 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N,  S.  SHALER,  Chairman- 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 
THE    LAWRENCE     SCIENTIFIC      SCHOOL 

offers  four-j'ear  courses  of  study  leading  to  the 
degree  of  S.  B.  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrica' 
Engineering,  Miniug  and  Metallurgy,  Architec' 
ture.  LandscapeArchitecture,  Forestry,Chemistry' 
Geology,  Biology,  Anatomy  and  Hygiene  (pre- 
paration for  medical  schools).  Science  for  Teach, 
ers,  and  a  course  in  General  Science.  Students 
are  admitted  to  regular  standing  by  examination 
aud  by  transfer  from  other  Schools  or  Colleges- 
Approved  Special  Students  may  be  admitted  with- 
out examination.  The  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
apphcation  to  the  Secretary.  J.  L.  Love,  16  Uni. 
versity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Dean. 


CORNELL 
SUMMER  SESSION. 

JULY  7--AUG    19,  1904. 

ii8  Courses  in  23  Deifartnients. 

Sfeiitzl  Moition :   Over  ^0  Courses  in  Geo^'ta- 

phy  and  Nature  Study  for  Grade  and  High  School 

Teachers.       Tuition    Fee    J25.00,        Knowledge, 

Health,  Pleasure. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Book  of  Views. 
Address:  The  Regisi  lar,  Cornell  Univehsity, 
Ithara.   N.  V 


SOmiDEt  SCgODl  OF  SSIEIIBL 

EIGHTEENTH    SESSION. 
July  12th.  I  July  29th. 

AT 

Charlottetoujn,    P.  E.  I. 


Courses  in   Physical  and   Biological   Sciences. 

11    Professors.  U   Courses.         Tuition   Fee,   $2.50. 

Expenses  reduced   to  a  minimum. 


For  Circular,  address 


J.   D.  SEAMAN, 

Secretary  of  Summer  School, 

Charloctetown,   P.  E.  I. 


GRAPHOPHONE 

'S  INDISPENSABLE    for  ENTERTAINING  in 

Schools,  Lodges,  Clubs,  SoriAL  Gather- 
ings, etc  ,  as  well  as  in  the  Home. 

IT  PLAYS!    IT  SINGS!    IT  TALKS! 

Columbia  Graphophonesand  Records 

excel  all  others. 
Write  for  agency  in  unoccupied  territory. 

VARMOUTH  CYCLE  CO., 

YARMOUTH,  N.  S. 


MARCH  MAGAZINES. 

Doctor  Henry  A.  Stimson's  article  in  the  Atlantic,  The 
Small  Business  as  a  School  of  Manhood,  treats  thegradu.il 
elimination  of  small  firms  and  independent  employers  by 
great  trusts  and  corporations,  which  involves  the  loss  -.o 
the  nation  of  a  class  of  independent,  self-supporting  busi- 
ness men,  to  the  country's  great  injury.  ...  I'drly  Canadian 
teachers  went  to  South  Africa,  and  their  e.xpericnces  are 
comnicnioraled  in  -.m  article  entitled,  A  Year  in  a  Boer 
School,  in  the  March  number  of  the  Canadian  Magazine. 
Canada's  treaty-making  powers  arc  termed  inadequate,  and 
Thomas  Hodgins  briefly  explains  why  he  agrees  that  it  is 
time  for  a  change.  W.  L.  Chant  points  out  where  the 
teaching  of  history  is  weak,  so  far  as  our  educational  system 
is  concerned.    Added  to  these,  are  three-  Canadian    short 


stories,  and  the  usual  departments.  .  .  .In  an  article  on  Read- 
ing for  children  in  the  March  Delineator,  Mrs.  Theodo'-e 
W.  Birney  sums  up  the  following  "  best  books  :  "  Gulliver's 
Travels,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book, 
Tlic  Arabian  Niglils,  The  Water  Babies,  Tanglewo.id 
Tales,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  The  Jungle  Book,  Aesop's 
Tables,  Uncle  Rennfs,  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Robinson  Crusoe, 
The  Swiss  family  Robinson,  and  the  Waverley  Novels... 
People  who  feel  an  inclination,  as  most  people  do,  to  "read 
up"  on  Japan,  Korea  and  Russia,  and  their  relations  and 
entanglements,  will  find  in  The  Living  Age  for  March  5,  a 
very  serviceable  classified  list,  several  pages  long,  of  the 
freshest  and  most  accessible  books  on  fhese  countries. 
The  article  on  The  Most  Corrupt  City  in  the  World  which 
7  tie  Living  Age  for  February  20  reprints  from  The 
National  Rcvicn^,  accords  the  doubtful  distinction  express- 
ed in  the  title  to  Philadelphia  and  cites  an  abundance  of 
evidence   to  justify   it. 


THIRTY-TWO     PAGES. 


The  Educational  lieview. 

Devoted  to  Advanced   Methods  of   Education  and   General    Culture. 


Publish  RD  Month  lv. 
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Always    Read  this  Notice. 

TBE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  piiblMed  about  the  10th  of 
every  month.  If  not  received  within  a  week  after  that  date,  write  to  the 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  la  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  until  not%/i':ation  is 
received  to  discontinve  and  att  an-earoges  i^aid. 

When  you  change  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  will  save  lime  and  correspondence 

The  number  on  your   address    ttlli   to  what   whole   number  of    the 
REVIEW  the  subscription   is  paid. 
Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 

EDUCA  riON.ll.    h'E  I  'IK  1 1 '. 

at  John,  N.  B. 


If  SOMI-;  teachers  cannot  find  time  to  outline  les- 
sons on  insects,  birds  and  plants,  they  should  give 
the  Review  to  the  larger  scholars  to  read.  .Mr. 
Swayne's  article  in  this  number  on  api)aratus  for 
the  collection  of  insects.  .Mr.  Robinson's  timely 
references  to  early  spring  plants  and  how  to  know 
them,  Mr.  .Mien's  outlines  of  birds,  with  others,  may 
help  to  make  nature  students  of  many  young  people. 
The  contributors  to  the  Reviicw  are  successful 
teachers,  and  they  desire  to  help  others.  Let  them 
help  you,  if  you  are  busy,  in  the  way  mentioned 
above. 


The  preliminary  programme  of  the  Dominion 
Educational  .Association  (July  26-28,  at  Winnipeg), 
has  been  received.  The  names  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Inch, 
Dr.  .\.  H.  MacKay,  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley  and  Prin- 
cipal Soloan  are  mentioned  among  the  number  (jf 
those  who  will  take  part  in  the  ])roceedings.  I-'uller 
details  arc  promised  later. 

Till-;  calendar  for  the  Summer  School  of  Science, 
which  meets  at  Charlottetown  in  July,  has  been 
received.  It  ])resents  an  inviting  course,  at  a 
season  when  stud\  and  recreation  may  be 
most  charmingly  coiv,l)ine(l.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary.  Mr.  J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlotte- 
town. 


\\k  ii.WK  received  the  calendar  of  the  L'niversity 
of  .\ew  I'.runswick  for  the  ])resent  year.  It  is  an 
interesting  record  of  the  history  of  the  institution 
and  of  the  advantages  which  it  affords  to  students. 
Cojjies  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  Chancellor 
Harrison  or  the  registrar  of  the  L'niversity,  I-'retV 
ericton. 


The  three  books  containing  the  late  Dr.  Rand's 
works,  mentioned  in  this  number,  may  be  had  of 
the  publisher,  \Vm.  Hriggs,  Toronto,  at  the  follow- 
ing prices:  At  Minas  Basin  and  Other  I'ocms, 
*i.oo;  Song  Waves  and  Other  I'oems,  •■?i.oo;  A 
Treasury  of  Canadian  Verse,  ••?i.25 

These  arc  beautiful  books,  with  choice  title 
p  iges,  clear  [)rint  and  attractive  binding  —  a  credit 
to  Canadian  book  making.  The  educational  work 
of  Dr.  Rand  in  Nova  Scotia,  N'ew  Brunswick  and 
Ontario,  his  gift  of  poetry  and  the  critical  taste 
which  he  displayed  in  his  selections  for  Treasury 
of  Canadian  Verse  will  preserve  his  memory  fresh 
among  us. 


Tin:  luliicational  Outlook  of  Charlottetown  has 
cast  in  its  lot  with  the  Prince  Ilik^'ord  Island  .Moi^a- 
ciiic.  and  the  result  is  a  ])romise  oi  increased  useful- 
ness and  greater  permanence.  The  first  combination 
nun-ber  is  at  hand,  consisting  of  68  pages  of  varied 
reading  matter  with  twenty  ])ages  of  advertis- 
ing. The  P.  E.  I.  Mat^ozinc  has  been  in  existence 
for  five  years,  under  the  excellent  management  of 
Mr.  .\rchibald  Irwin,  and  during  that  time  has  done 
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good  work  by  the  publication  of  many  original 
articles  relating  to  the  island,  from  able  contributors, 
and  for  this  reason  has  won  deserved  popularity. 
Mr.  Irwin  continues  to  edit  and  publish  the  combined 
magazine,  the  educational  interests  being  well  looked 
after  bv  Mr.  G.  J.  AlcCormac  and  his  associate 
editors. 


The  Schools  of  New  Brunswick. 


The  Educational  Institute  of  New  Urunswick 
will  meet  in  St.  John  during  the  last  three  days  oi 
June.  The  outline  of  an  interesting  programme  will 
be  found  in  another  column.  As  it  is  two  years 
since  the  Institute  met,  a  large  attendance  is  looked 
for,  and  the  advantages  offered  to  teachers  of 
closing  their  schools  at  the  end  of  the  week  previous 
to  the  meeting  will  no  doubt  induce  a  large  number 
to  be  present. 


The  letter  of  the  Rev.  Hunter  Boyd,  on  another 
page,  shows  how  the  study  of  art  may  be  made  prac- 
tical in  our  schools,  and  not  only  have  an  educational 
value  but  create  a  love  for 'the  country  and  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  after  results  of  such  a  use  of 
pictures  as  he  has  outlined  should  be  of  far  reaching 
e.xtent,  creating  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  nature, 
a  greater  power  of  observation  and  imagination  and 
some  cultivation  of  the  artistic  faculty.  Mr.  Boyd 
has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  art  in 
schools  as  well  as  in  agricultural  development,  and 
his  suggestions  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 


Mk.  I'eucy  J.  Sii.vw,  instructor  in  nature  work  of 
the  i\lacdonald  rural  schools  near  Truro,  Nova 
Scotia,  writes  of  the  progress  made  in  school  gar- 
dens, and  the  results  that  may  be  derived  from  them. 
He  says :  "Tlie  school  garden  seems  to  furnish  a 
thread  on  which  to  attach  a  vast  amount  of  interest- 
ing and  profitable  nature  work,  such  as  the  study  of 
insects,  injurious  and  beneficial,  the  study  of  weed^, 
the  struggle  for  existence  among  jjlants,  condition-; 
of  soil  favorable  and  unfavorable  for  plant  growtli, 
etc.  All  this  comes  naturally  when  the  pujjil  has 
started  with  the  aim  of  growing  plants.  The  garden 
also  [provides  an  abundance  of  material  for  botanical 
and  entomological  work  in  the  school  room.  It  is  a 
great  convenience  to  have  this  supply  of  material 
near  at  hand  when  it  is  wanted." 


If  we  expect  our  children  to  live  the  beautiful, 
and  love  the  beautiful,  we  must  surround  them  with 
beautiful  influences  in  home  and  school.  .\  child  is 
educated  by  every  influence  with  which  he  comes  in 
contact,  is  being  changed  for  better  or  for  worse 
every  moment  of  his  lifi'.  1  pity  the  man  who  has 
no  ])leasant  recollections  of  his  school  davs  ;  but  how 
can  he  have  such  ha|)py  memories  if  hi.s  school  life 
is  associated  in  his  mind  with  a  tumble-down  build- 
ing, a  barren  school-room,  and  constant  contentinn 
to  ])reserve  the  school  i)la}grounds  from  llie 
encroachments  of  animals  and  tramps? — Sii/^l. 
Chiis.  R.  SL'iitiicr.  \c2\.<  York  Slalc. 


The  report  of  Chief  Superintendent  Dr.  Inch  on 
the  schools  of  New  Brunswick,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30.  iyo3,  has  been  received.  While  the  inter- 
est manifested  in  educational  matters  in  many 
directions  is  very  gratifying.  Dr.  Inch  regrets  that 
the  number  of  schools  in  operation  during  the  vear, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  has  fallen 
off  in  comparison  with  recent  years.  This  decrease 
has  chiefly  affected  the  country  schools,  but  it  is 
shown  that  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  population 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  in  the  country,  the 
school  enrolment  has  varied  but  little  in  the  past 
seven  years. 

Several  causes  are  given  for  cne  decreased 
attendance :  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  certain 
schools  owing  to  scarcity  of  efficient  teachers :  the 
prevalence  of  contagious  diseases  during  the  past 
four  years ;  the  changing  of  the  age  of  entrance 
from  five  to  si.x  years;  and  the  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence of  parents.  The  first  and  last  are  evidently  the 
most  potent  causes,  and  Dr.  Inch  has  some  practical 
recommendations  to  make  which  should  receive  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  business  men.  He  refers  to 
the  fact  tnat  rarely,  except  in  cities  and  towns,  is 
the  teacher's  salary  increased.  Hence  teachers  leave 
for  more  remunerative  employments,  or  drift  away, 
and  novices  ■  take  their  places.  He  looks  for 
increased  permanence  by  recognizing  long  service 
and  experience  and  recommends  that  the  provincial 
grant  be  increased  to  first  and  second  class  teachers 
after  two  years  of  service — ten  per  cent,  each  year 
until  a  ma.xinunn  is  reached  of  $200  a  year  for  first 
class  male  teachers,  $60  for  second  class  male, 
$150  for  first  class  female,  and  $120  for  second 
class  female  teachers.  In  addition  to  this  special 
grants  should  be  made  to  proj'jerly  cjualified  teachers 
of  horticulture  and  agriculture  as  are  now  given  to 
those  teaching  manual  training  and  c'omestic  econ- 
omy. He  further  recommends  an  increase  in  the 
county  fund  and  a  better  system  of  local  assess- 
ment, the  latter  to  be  made  possible  by  the  establish- 
ment of  parish  school  boards,  which  would  take  the 
management  out  of  the  hands  of  illiterate  and 
incompetent  trustees  and  provide  for  a  more  intelli- 
gent administration  of  the  law,  secure  better  school 
privileges  and  increase  the  local  salaries  of  teachers. 
Dr.  Inch  very  aptly  observes  that  "Unless  the  rate- 
]);iyers  and  trustees  of  districts  can  be  influenced  in 
some  way  tn  recognize  the  necessity  of  contributing 
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much  more  liberally  than  heretofore,  by  local  assess 
meiit,  to  the  salaries  of  teachers,  any  possible 
increases  from  the  provincial  revenues  and  the 
county  fund  will  fail  to  nieet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case."  He  suggests  that  "it  might  l)e  well  to  rei|uire 
from  districts  a  minimum  sum  ecjual  to  the  amount 
of  the  ])rovincial  grant  and  county  fund  combined." 

The  superintendent  thinks  that  permission  ought 
to  be  granted  any  scIilhjI  hoards  that  wish  it  to  assess 
their  districts  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  free  text- 
books for  [)upils. 

Attention  is  drawn  b)  the  superintendent  and  ihi. 
inspectors  to  the  proper  observance  of  Arbor  and 
Empire  days.  Inspector  Steeves,  in  his  report,  says  : 
"It  is  mv  intention  in  the  future  to  exact  more  close- 
ly than  in  the  past  compliance  with  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  letter  of  the  regulation  regarding  Arbor  day. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  eighteen  years  Artor 
day  has  each  year  been  observed  in  this  province, 
there  should  be  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
sdiool  grounds  well  laid  out,  shaded  and  ornamented, 
than  can  at  present  be  found.  '  ibis  fact,  coui)led 
with  other  reports  of  the  loose  observance  of  the 
day  and  that  trustees  and  ratepayers  do  not  share 
in  its  observance,  should  lead  teachers  and  school 
officers  to  take  a  renewed  interest  in  Arbor  day. 


When  we  plant  a  tree,  we  are  doing  what  we  can 
to  make  our  planet  a  more  wholesome  and  happier 
dwelling  place  for  those  who  come  after  us,  if  not 
for  ourselves.  As  you  drop  the  seed,  as  you  plant 
the  sapling,  your  left  hand  hardly  knows  what  your 
right  hand  is  doing,  iiut  nature  knows,  and  in 
time  the  power  that  sees  and  works  in  secret  will 
reward  you  openly,  iou  have  been  warned  against 
hiding  your  talent  in  a  napkin ;  but  if  your  talent  takes 
the  form  of  a  maple  key  or  an  acorn,  and  if  your 
napkin  is  a  shred  of  the  apron  that  covers  "the  lap 
of  the  earth,"  you  may  hide  it  there  unblamed;  and 
when  you  render  in  your  account,  you  will  find  that 
your  deposit  has  been  drawing  compound  interest 
all  the  time.  I  have  written  many  verses,  but  the 
best  poems  I  have  produced  are  the  trees  1  planted 
on  the  hillside  which  overlooked  the  broad  meadows, 
scalloped  and  rountled  at  their  edges  by  loops  of 
the  sinuous  Housatonic.  Nature  finds  rhymes  for 
them  in  the  recurring  measures  of  the  seasons. 
Winter  strii)s  them  of  tneir  ornaments,  and  gives 
them,  as  it  were,  in  ]jn)Se  translation,  and  siniimer 
re-clothes  them  in  all  the  S])len(lid  phrases  of  their 
leafy  language. — O.  IV.  Holmes. 


Arbor  Day. 

If  Arhiir  day  is  not  (tbserved  as  it  should  be  ami 
the  residts  do  not  appear  in  improved  and  orna- 
mental school  groinids,  with  abundance  of  shade 
trees,  we  shoidtl  not  be  discouraged  but  seek  out 
the  fault  and  go  to  work  with  a  determination  to 
find  a  remedy.  The  Kicviicw  has  a  great  many  hints 
and  suggestions  that  will  help  all  its  earnest  readers. 

Every  teacher  can  arrange  davs  beforehand,  to 
have  flowers  for  the  adornment  of  the  scho<jl  room; 
to  have  the  room  neat  and  clean,  and  the  premises 
carefully  cleared  of  every  bit  of  rubbish  that  may 
have  accunnilated  during  the  winter ;  to  have  seetls 
])lanted  in  window  boxes  so  that  growing  plants 
may  be  studied  ami  enjoyed  later  in  the  season. 
riu-  exhilaration  that  will  come  to  every  teacher 
and  school  from  heartilv  entering  into  all  these 
])reparations  will  conmniiiicate  itself  to  a  whole 
neighborhood. 

Along  with  this  feeling  of  exhilaration  that  comes 
from  planning  and  working  out  something  that 
everyone  can  do — and  everyone  can  (k)  what  is  out- 
lined above — scholars  will  have  a  newly  awakened 
interest  and  feel  thai  they  would  like  to  accomplish 
other  things.  They  will  want  to  know  something 
about  trees,  and  the  early  wild  flow'ers  coming 
into  bloom.  The  stories  of  trees  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  and  the  many  references  to  plants  will 
impress  on  the  young  minds  something  of  their 
l)eauty  and  \alue. 

If  trees  have  been  ])lanted  in  the  school  grounds 
in  former  years  and  these  have  been  imcared  foe  and 
have  not  grown  well,  do  not  go  on  repeating  that 
mistake.  Study  the  conditions  of  jilanting  and 
caring  for  trees  and  try  to  have  the  chiklren  untler- 
stand  these  conditions.  If  they  know  the  needs  of 
a  tree  and  that  it  should  be  treated  like  other  living 
creatures,  the  ex])eriment  may  be  tried  of  planting 
one  this  season — an  elm  or  maple.  If  that  grow-s 
and  thrives  under  their  care,  next  year  they  may  be 
anxious  to  plant  another.  How-  much  more  wdl 
they  be  satisfied  with  one  vigorous  little  tree  than 
half  a  dozen  uncared  for  starvelings ! 

In  the  exercises  leading  up  to  and  including  Arbor 
ila\.  and  at  all  times,  the  pupils  should  be  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  preserving  our  forests,  one  of 
greatest  sources  of  wealth  to  this  country.  Kindness 
to  animals,  especially  to  the  birds  which  are  .so  use- 
ful to  the  farmer,  should  also  be  constantly  taught. 
to  gel  the  best  results  from  ,\rbor  and  Uird  day. 
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Culture  and  Agriculture. 

Presbyterian  Manse,  Wawici';,  N.  Ij., 
March  28,  1904. 
The  Editor  Educational  Rcz'iczc: 

Dear  Sir — During  the  past  few  weeks  I  liave  been 
honored  with  requests  for  help  in  the  selection  of 
material  for  schoolroom  decoration,  or  pictures  suit- 
able for  composition-writing.  A  nrni  ol  art  pub- 
lishers in  Chicago*  has  kindl\-  agreed  to  sell  a  set  of 
twenty-five  for  the  very  moderate  cost  of  one  dollar. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  choice  will  suit  all 
tastes,  and  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  pictures  are  the 
very  best  on  the  market,  but  I  know  of  none  to  be 
had  on  equal  terms.  The  manager  suggests  that  it 
will  suffice  for  your  readers  to  enquire  for  the  "H. 
jj."  set  and  enclose  $1.  ( )ne  half  of  the  pictures  are 
ill  color,  and  unmounted,  Ijut  a  cardboard  mat  will 
suffice  for  some,  and  many  are  worth  a  good  frame. 

The  Art  for  Schools'  movement  is  hardly  in  its 
infancy  in  these  provinces,  and  that  is  perhaps 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Dominion  is  still  in  the  pioneer  stage.  How- 
ever, a  good  be.ginning  has  been  made  in  the  North 
West  Territories,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  late 
principal  of  the  normal  college  at  Regina.  Then, 
too,  the  inspector  of  schools  for  Toronto,  i\lr.  J.  L. 
Hughes,  is  a  recognized  authorit}-  on  the  matter,  and 
his  ]5amphlet  on  the  subject  has  been  helpful  in 
r.-.oulding  opinion  and  deserves  to  be  more  widely 
known.  Quite  recently  Supt.  Dr.  Inch,  of  Fred- 
ericton,  has  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  more 
extended  use  of  pictures  for  the  ])romotion  of  a  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  all  its  ])hases,  and  has  inserted  a 
clause  in  the  school  registers  referring  to  the  desir- 
ability of  teachers  using  pictures. 

But  do  we  not  need  concerted  action  and  co-opera- 
tion in  this  matter?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  enable 
educators,  members  of  art  associations,  and  workers 
for  social  progress  to  have  son:?  point  of  contact,  in 
order  to  exchange  views,  suggest  suitable  material, 
and  ])repare  a  scheme  which  would  heighten 
efficiency  and  minimize  cost?  .\t  present  there  are 
hundreds  of  teachers  who  jirocure  calendars,  or  pic- 
torial sup])lenients,  and  a  medley  of  material  accord- 
ing to  opportunity  or  individual  fancy,  and  thus  one 
sees  gruesome  battle  scenes,  or  trivial  stor_\-telling 
l)ictures,  plain  or  colored,  on  our  schoolhouse  walls. 
Ir.  I'"rance  thousands  of  dollars  are  expended  in 
order  to  train  the  appreciation  of  scholars  for  textile 
fd^rics  and  so  on,  the  government  being  aware  that 
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unless  this  is  universally  done  there  will  be  a  dearth 
of  designers,  and  a  lamentable  lack  of  artistic  work- 
men, and  still  worse  an  unappreciative  public  to  pur- 
chase the  varied  and  exquisite  productions. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  for  me  to  seek  to  indi- 
cate at  length,  the  policy  of  England  in  this  respect, 
and  still  more  recently  the  remarkable  movement  in 
(ierman^-.  In  the  United  States  Greek  and  Italian 
influence  ])revails  in  the  selection  of  material  for 
decoration  of  schoolhouse  walls,  and  cabinets  of  pic- 
tures for  closer  inspection  and  study.  In  my  judg- 
ment we  should  do  well  to  be  eclectic  in  Canada  and 
devise  a  scheme  that  will  be  truly  Canadian.  (Jver 
sixty  per  cent,  of  our  people  are  engaged  more  or 
less  in  agriculture,  and  the  pro]5ortion  is  likely  to  be 
larger.  We  need  material,  good,  moderate  in  cost, 
and  largely  uniform  in  character,  that  will  serve  not 
only  the  pedagogic  service  of  cultivating  the  esthetic 
side  of  child  life,  Init  also  to  kindle  more  love  for 
natural  scenery  and  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
school-garden  project  is  excellent,  but  the  period  of 
practicability  for  Canadian  schools  is  reduced  to  a 
few  weeks,  because  it  is  late  before  frost  leaves  the 
soil,  and  the  vacation  soon  follows:  besides,  not  all 
can  or  will  have  them,  but  all  can  have  art.  Let  us 
have  a  bureau  of  information  on  this  subject,  and 
\v  hen  organization  follows  it  will  be  worth  while  for 
Canadian  publishers  to  produce  suitable  and  ap- 
]iroved  material,  and  in  course  of  time  there  may  be 
means  of  communication  between  the  teachers  of 
Canada  as  to  methods  of  teachings,  and  improve- 
ment of  choice  of  subject,  and  so  on.  Thus  we  may 
develop  a  distinctively  Canadian  type,  a  type  that 
will  appeal  to  the  settlers  from  many  countries,  and 
hasten  the  day  when  even  if  the  same  songs  are  not 
sung  bv  all.  nor  the  same  prose  selections  admired 
b\  all,  the  same  pictures  may  appeal  to  all,  and  help 
to  evoke  feelings  that  will  serve  to  unify  the  varied 
races.  R.  W.  Emerson  in  his  essay  on  "Beauty," 
savs :  "Every  necessary  or  organic  action  pleases  the 
beholder.  A  man  leading  a  horse  to  water,  a  farmer 
sowing  seed,  the  labors  of  haymakers  in  the  field,  the 
carpenter  building  a  shi]),  the  smith  at  his  forge,  or 
whatever  useful  labor,  is  becoming  to  the  wise  eye." 

It  surely  would  be  congruous  to  the  Macdonald 
consolidated  schools  at  Kingston  and  Middleton,  or 
the  Macdonald  institute  at  Guelph,  to  embody  a 
(leiiartment  -  that  looks  towards  school  and  farm : 
but  meantime  may  we  seek  for  a  response  through 
\dm"  columns. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Hunter  Boyd. 
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Eleanor  Robinson. 

Storiks  AitofT  Tkkf.s. 

\\  lu-ii  littU-  diildrcn  hcs^'iii  {>>  notice  the  straiisje 
thiiips  tlicv  si'c  aniiind  tlu-iii  in  this  wrindfrfiil  world, 
tlii'v  arc  very  a]it  to  ask  (|Ucstioiis  aliont  tiicsc  won 
dcrs  tliat  sound  very  funny  to  you  older  children; 
and  sonietinus  they  will  answer  their  i>wn  (|uestions 
and  explain  thincfs  that  ])uzzle  them  in  a  funny  way. 
I'hey  will  say  that  the  snnw-flakesi  are  featlurs,  that 
the  stars  are  the  moon's  children,  cir  think  becau.se 
the  trees  wave  about  when  the  wind  blows  that  it  is 
the  trees  that  make  the  wind.  Sometimes  they  think 
that  animals  and  thiiiLCS  without  life  are  like  |)eople 
in  their  thoufjhts  and  feelinijs,  and  a  child  will  ask, 
■"What  is  pussy  thinking  about?"  I  know  a  little 
S'irl  who.  when  she  went  out  for  her  walk,  would 
kiss  her  hand,  and  say,  "( iood  niorninaf.  Sun,"  or,  if 
it  were  windy,  "'('lood  ir.ornin^;.  Wind." 

Now,  when  the  world  was  younj:j,  and  before  wise 
n;en  had  discoveretl  so  many  ex])lanations  of  the 
wonderful  things  in  nature,  men  and  women  used  to 
make  explanations  for  themselves,  vory  much  as 
children  do  now.  Sometimes,  when  these  ex])lana- 
tions  and  fancies  were  told  by  one  i)erson  to  another, 
several  different  ones  would  be  put  toi^ether,  or  new 
thoughts  would  be  added,  until  a  whole  stor\  grew 
up.  These  stories  are  called  myths.  .M;niy  of  them, 
especially  those  that  grew  up  among  'hose  wise 
jieople.  the  (ireeks,  are  very  beautiful,  and  so  they 
have  not  been  forgotten,  but  have  b;-en  handed  down 
for  ages. 

Last  month  I  spoke  of  some  of  tin-  myths  about 
the  wind,  and  now  I  shall  tell  you  one  or  two  about 
trees. 

The  old  (Ireeks  believed  that  every  tree  bad  its 
guardian  spirit,  who  dwelt  within  it.  and  wlio  per- 
ished if  the  tree  wvre  destroyed.  The  spirits  usuall\- 
took  the  form  of  beautiful  girls,  called  nrya<ls.  If 
you  have  even  been  fond  of  one  ]>:irticular  tree,  and 
have  watched  it  through  all  the  seasons,  so  that  you 
feel  its  beauty  and  grace  and  life,  you  will  not  find 
if  hard  to  understand  how  this  fancy  dwelt  in  men's 
nnnds.  and  why  they  thought  it  a  terribly  wicked 
thing  to  hurt  or  destroy  a  tree,  if  it  could  be  helped. 
And  because  trees  were  considered  so  sacred,  the 
old  stories  tell  us  of  people  who.  for  safety,  were 
turned  into  trees. 

(^nce  there  was  a  beautiful  girl  named  naiihne. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  river-god,  and  all  her 


delight  was  in  the  woods,  where  she  pla\ed  games 
and  hmUed.  .She  ha<l  many  lovers,  Init  she  cared  for 
none  of  them,  and  she  jirayed  to  her  father,  that,  like 
the  great  goddess  of  the  woo<ls,  Diana,  she  might 
live  and  die  unmarried. 

Mut  the  migiity  .Apollo,  god  of  the  sun,  and  of 
nuisic  and  poetry,  saw  ])a])hne  and  loved  her  for  her 
beauty,  .^he  ran  away  from  him.  but  he  followed, 
and  begged  and  pra\ed  her  to  listen  to  him.  .Still 
>lie  Hed  on,  but  at  last  he  was  gaining  on  her,  and 
sl.e  was  growing  faint  and  ready  to  fall.  .So  she 
cried.  "Hel]),  ()  my  father!  either  let  the  earth  open 
and  take  me  in,  or  change  me  intf)  some  other  form.  ' 
As  she  s))oke  she  felt  her  body  stiffening;  and  when 
\])ollo  came  u])  he  found,  instead  of  the  beautiful 
■.iym])h,  a  laurel  tree.  The  god  kissed  the  wwxl. 
which  shrank  away  from  him.  Then  he  said.  "'If 
you  c;innoi  be  ni\  wife,  you  shall  be  my  tree.  Your 
leaves  shall  be  used  to  make  wreaths  for  great  con- 
ipierors  and  famous  poets.  .\nd  as  T  am  always 
young,  so  you  shall  be  always  green  and  know  not 
decay." 

.\nd  so  tile  laurel  wreath  has  always  been  the  syni- 
l)'l  of  fiiir.e.     (  )ur  F.nglish  ])oet.  .Spenser,  writes: 

■"The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conf|uerors  and  poets 
.sage." 

TiiK  .Stokv  of  Rhoecus.* 

A  young  man  named  Rhd'cus  was  one  day  wan- 
dering in  the  woods  when  he  saw  a  fine  old  oak  just 
ready  to  fall.  Rha'ctis.  admiring  the  beautiful  tree, 
proi)]ied  ii  up  cirefnliy,  and  turned  to  walk  on,  think- 
ing nil  more  about  it.  Hut  he  heard  a  soft  voice 
behind  him  murnnir  his  name:  at  first- he  thought  it 
nuist  have  been  only  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
but  again  the  sound  came,  very  softly,  "Rhrecus." 
Then  1  e  turned,  and  saw  standing  before  him.  the 
11  St  liively  woman  lie  hacl  ever  seen.  She  said  to 
Mm  ver\-  sweetly.  "  ivHcecus,  I  am  the  Dryad  of  this 
tree ;  I  am  to  live  and  die  in  it.  anil  when  you  saved 
iv.y  tree,  you  .saved  my  life.  So  now.  ask  whatever 
I  em  give,  and  it  ,sh?ll  be  yours." 

.\nd  Rhrecus  answered.  ".Vow  that  1  have  seen 
\(ni.  my  best  hope  is  that  you  w-ill  love  me.  Xothing 
but  your  love  can  satisfy  my  heart."  The  Dryad 
hesitated  a  n-oment.  then  she  said,  rather  sadly,  "My 
Icve  is  a  perilous  gift,  but  I  will  give  it  to  you :  meet 
me  here  an  hour  before  sunset."  Then  she  vanislicd. 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  green  shade 
of  the  trees,  and  not  a  sound  but  the  faint  rustling  of 
the  leaves. 


■  This  is  a  paraphrase  of  Lowell's  poem — Rhoecus. 
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In  those  days  people  did  not  think  tliat  because  a 
hai)|)y  tiling  was  strange  and  unlikely,  therefore  it 
could  not  be  true.  They  thought  that  nothing  could 
be  too  wonderful  or  too  beautiful  to  happen  to  a 
brave  heart.  So  Rhtecus  was  quite  sure  that  the 
beautiful  Dryad  would  love  him.  and  as  he  walked 
along  on  his  way  back  to  the  city,  he  was  so  happy 
that  the  earth  seemed  to  spring  under  his  tread,  and 
the  sk\'  looked  bluer,  and  the  sunshine  brighter  than 
ever  before. 

Now  Rhoecus  meant  to  be  faithful  and  to  keep  his 
promise,  but  he  was  not  thoughtful,  and  was  too  apt 
to  be  taken  up  entirely  with  what  was  going  on  in 
the  present.  So  when  he  met  some  friends  who 
were  playing  at  dice,  he  began  to  play  with  them, 
and  forgot  all  abmt  the  wood,  and  the  hour  before 
sunset. 

The  game  was  going  on  merrily  ;  Rhrecus  had  had 
bad  luck  at  first,  but  now  he  was  winning,  and  was 
Iriughing  in  triumph,  when  a  yellow  bee  flew  into  the 
room  and  buzzed  about  his  ears.  RhcECUs  only 
laughed,  and  brushed  the  bee  away,  but  it  came  back 
again  three  times,  and  Rhrecus,  growing  angry, 
drove  it  roughly  off.  .\t  last  the  wounded  bee  flew 
out  of  the  window,  and  as  Rhoecus  looked  after  him, 
he  saw  the  sun  setting  red  behind  a  mountain.  Then 
be  remembered ;  his  heart  sank,  and  without  a  word, 
be  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  through  the  cit)'  and 
across  the  plain,  which  was  growing  darker  every 
minute. 

When,  all  out  of  breath,  he  reached  the  tree,  he 
was  almost  afraid  to  listen :  but  he  heard  the  low- 
voice  say,  "Rlirecus."  He  looked  eagerly  round  him 
and  could  see  no  one.  Then  the  voice  sighed,  "Oh, 
Rhoecus,  you  can  never  see  me  again.  1  would  have 
given  you  a  greater  love  than  has  ever  been  given  to 
mrm  ;  but  you  scorned  my  humble  messenger  and 
sent  him  back  to  me  hurt  and  bruised.  We  spirits 
can  tnily  show  ourselves  to  gentle  eyes ;  we  must 
liave  an  undivided  love :  and  he  who  is  scornful  and 
tuikind  to  the  least  of  nature's  works,  shuts  himself 
out   from  them  all." 

Then  Rhiccus  was  very  miserable  and  lu'  cried. 
"Dear  .spirit,  forgive  me  just  this  once,  and  let  me 
s(e  you  again."  But  the  voice  replied  "It  is  not  I 
who  am  unmerciful,  but  ymi  who  ;u-e  blind.  You 
have  blinded  yourself  by  your  own  forgetfulncss  and 
unkindness.  I  forgive  ymi,  but  I  cannot  make  you 
see;  (inl\-  your  own  heart  c;iii  dd  that."'  The  .soft 
rustle  of  the  trees  seeniecl  tn  inuniun-  "Newrmore." 
rmd   {■{luecus  was  left  alone. 


Better  Salaries. 


There  is  little  new  to  be  said  about  the  necessity 
of  better  wages  so  as  to  result  in  better  schools. 
The  thing  needed  now  is  organized  work  by  teachers 
to  effect  the  reforms  outlined.  In  1896  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  said  editorially : 

"The  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  profession  of 
teaching  one  of  greater  dignity  and  greater  reward. 
Teaching  is  clearly  not  held  in  as  high  honor  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  the  public 
school  system  can  reach  adequate  efficiency  until  in 
every  community  the  teacher's  status  is  as  high  as 
that  of  the  highest  profession.  To  lift  the  teacher 
to  this  esteem  two  things  are  necessary:  (i)  To 
give  efficient  teachers  security  in  their  positions  and 
freedom  to  do  their  best  work.  (2)  To  pay  them 
salaries  large  enough  to  make  the  profession  attrac- 
tive to  the  very  ablest  men  and  women,  not  as  a 
make-shift,  but  as  a  life  career." 

"If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  pay  for  teach- 
ing, then  take  some  other  employment."  This  is  a 
common  remark  on  the  platform  and  in  print.  It  is 
not  easy  to  voice  one's  sentiment  on  such  an  expres- 
sion. It  is  not  easy  for  anyone  to  change  employ- 
ment, and  least  of  all  for  a  teacher.  If  one  has  fit- 
ted herself  for  teaching,  if  she  is  successful  in  it,  if 
she  enjoys  it,  she  has  no  right  to  leave  it  simply  for 
better  pay,  and  she  should  not  be  required  to  stay  in 
her  chosen  employment  for  less  pay  than  her  talent, 
skill,  and  devotion  would  be  worth  elsewhere.  It  is 
a  legitimate  argument  for  better  pay  for  teachers 
that  they  are  not  so  well  paid  as  they  would  be  under 
the  same  conditions  in  other  equally  honorable  em- 
ployments.— A'.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


Notes  on  Names. 


What  name  a  city  has — what  name  a  state,  river, 
sea,  mountain,  wood.  ]irairie.  has — is  no  indifferent 
matter.  All  aboriginal  names  sound  good.  I 
was  asking  for  something  savage  and  lux- 
uriant, and  behold  here  are  the  aboriginal  names.  I 
see  how  thev  are  being  preserved.  They  are  honest 
words. — they  give  the  true  length,  breadth,  depth. 
Thev  all  fit.  Mississi])pi ! — the  word  winds  with 
chutes — it  rolls  a  stream  three  thousand  miles  long. 
(  )hio,  Connecticut,  ( )ttawa,  Monongahela,  all  fit.  .  .  . 
Wliat  is  the  fitness — what  the  strange  charm — of 
aboriginal  names?  Monongahela:  it  rolls  with  ven- 
ison richness  upon  palate.  .  .  .  No  country  can  have 
its  own  poems  without  it  has  its  own  names.  The 
name  of  Niagara  should  be  substituted  for  the  St. 
Lawrence.  .  .  .  The  right  name  of  a  city,  state, 
town,  man  or  woman,  is  a  peqietual  feast  to  the 
;esthetic  and  musical  nature. — IJ'alf.  Il'hitnian.  in 
The  .  Ifyyil  .  Illantic. 
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Drawing-    No.  VI. 


K.  G.   .Matthews.    Tkuro  .Manual    Tkai.ning  School. 


NoTK.— To  avoid  repetitii>ii.  references  will  (requenlly  be  made  to  liu- 
urea  aitpenrintr  in  precediiiv:  numbers.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for 
readers  who  wish  to  follow  these  aritcleslo  keep  back  numbe  rs  by  them 


He.x.vho.nal  ri,.\.Ni;s  .xnd  I'ki.s.m.s. 

.Mthoiigh  tile  hexagon  is  a  figfure  that  docs  not 
fre(|uently  occur  in  buildinfjs  or  large  objects,  anil 
on  that  account  rather  difficult  to  illustrate  by  suit- 
able concrete  examiiles,  it  will  be  well  to  devote  a 
MTiall  space  to  liexagonal  jilanes  and  prisms,  as  the 
time  spent  in  the  study  of  them  will  be  amply  rejiaid 
hv  the  truths  obtained.  Mrst  draw  a  hexagon  care- 
fnlK    bv  geometery,  an<l  note  that,  if  diagonals  be 

drawn,  it  consists  of  six 
equilateral  triangles,  also 
if  per]X'ndicular  lines  be 
drawn   from   the  ends  of 

■  ■  7t' it  —  ',      0"i*  side,  as  i;  c  ant!  h  d  in 

Fig.  30,  the  diagonal  /  c  is 
divided  into  four  e(|ual 
parts.  This  is  an  im])or- 
tant  fact  to  bear  in  mini! 
i--  drawing  this  figure  in  any  position.  We  iiave 
already  seen  how  rectangular  planes  apix-ar  much 
r.arrower  when  placed  flat  and  may  therefore  expect 
great  changes  in  the  apparent  shape  of  hexagons 
when  placed  upon  them.  Take  a  drawing  board  and 
draw  a  hexagon  with  chalk  upon  it  the  full  width  of 
the  board,  or  if  it  be  preferred  a  hexagon  may  be 
cut  from  paper  or  card  and  placed  on  the  board. 
First  ])lace  the  board  as  in  I"ig.  31.  with  mie  edge 
towards  the  observer.  i"nim  what  we  have  seen 
above  and  our  previous  knowledge  of  rectangular 
])lanes.  we  know  that  a  b.  f  c.  and  c  d  will  appear  as 

horizontal        lines. 
7*-, "     -  -   -  ],j,j  ^j.,  account  of 

,'/'.'«■>  the  foreshortening. 

/  /     '.  \  ^.  /     (■     will     a))i)ear 

-'  ,'      ;   \     '\  nearer  to  c  d  than 

/    ,'         ;    "'^        ■>,  to  (/  /'.  and  because 

.'     /  ^'3  ■*'  ;      \  "-.  a  c  aufl  h  d  are  par- 

allel to  the  sides  of 
^\       the  lx)ar(l.  the\  will 

_\   appear    to    run    H) 

the  same  point  on 
the  eye-level.  The  method  of  drawing  is  now  ai)par- 
ent.  First  obtain  the  points  a  h  and  draw  the  lines 
mark  the  points  /".  ;'.  /;.  /  and  c.  making  all  the 
divisions  equal  to  t,'  h  or  /;  /.     Join  /  to  c  and  a.  :uicl 


mark  the  points  /  g  b  i  and  c,  making  all  the 
divisions  equal  to  .t,'  h  or  h  i.  Join  f  tu  c  and  a  and 
<•  to  h  and  d  and  the  hexagon  is  complete.  The  fig- 
ure shtjuld  now  be  drawn  in  the  same  |Kjsition  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  board.  The  only  tlifficulty  will  be 
tc  obtain  the  direction  (  f  a  c  and  /'  d  and  the  ap|)ar- 
ent  width  of  the  hexagon.  This,  however,  should 
be  no  trouble  if  the  figure  a  b  d  c  be  treated  as  a 
horizontal  rectangular  plane,  and  the  rules  for  draw- 
ing such  be  correctly  observed. 

When  the  lK)ard  is  ])laced  as  in  hig.  32  we  mav 


fix  the  i^oints  a  and  b  as  before :  draw  a  e  and  b  d  to 
meet  in  the  san.e  point  on  the  eye-level  as  the  sides 
of  the  board,  and  then  draw  the  diagonals.  The 
point  /  should  now  be  |)laced  at  a  rather  greater  dis- 
tance from  <;  than  ,;'  from  h.  and  c  from  /  at  rather 
less  than  /  from  h.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  a|)par- 
ent  when  we  remember  that  the  four  spaces  are  real- 
ly efpial,  but  on  account  of  the  line  /  c  receding  from 
us,  the  S])aces  will  gradually  get  smaller  from  ;  to 
c.  Compare  Fig.  13.  Hy  joining  the  necessary 
l^oints  the  hexagon  will  be  comjilete. 

The  figure  should  imw  i)e  drawn  in  this  i)osition 
w  ithout  the  aid  of  the  board.  First  draw  a  b  d  e  as 
;i  horizontal  ])lane,  using  the  pencil  as  in  Fig.  7,  to 
obtain  the  direction  of  a  f  and  a  b.  Cut  off  their 
ajjparent  lengths  and  draw  c  d  towards  the  same 
\anishing  point  as  (f  b,  and  /)  d  to  that  of  a  c.  Join 
the  diagonals  to  meet  in  /i,  through  which  a  line  is 
drawn  in  the  san-.e  direction  as  a  b  and  r  d.  Mark 
tl'e  points  /  and  c  and  join  t<i  complete  the  hexagon. 


--  -^^i,^.^ 


\^ 


(.4   3J 


When  this  figure  forn:s  the  etui  of  a  hexagonal  jirism 
'  ^"^P.-  33)  tli<-'  above  n-.ethod  must  be  adopted,  as  we 
cannot   use   the  board   to  assist.     To  complete  the 
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[irism  draw  vertical  lines  from  each  of  the  six  points, 
comparing  their  lengths  v\'ith  the  width  of  the  prism. 
The  lines  in  the  lower  hexagon  will  evidently  run  in 
the  same  direction  as  those  in  the  upper  surface  and 
will  meet  in  the  same  points  on  the  eye  level. 

When  the  prism  is  lying  on  one  side,  Fig.  34,  the 


hexagon  will  be  upright,  br.t  there  should  be  no 
niore  difficulty  in  drawing  than  when  horizontal. 
The  pencil  should  be  used  to  obtain  the  directions  of 
the  lines  a  b  and  /'  k.  ( )n  a  h  raise  the  perpendicu- 
lars b  d  and  a  c.  cutting  them  off  to  proportionate 
kngths.  Draw  </  c  in  the  same  direction  as  a  b.  The 
diagonals  will  give  the  position  of  /;  through  which 
a  line  is  drawn  to  the  same  point  as  a  b  and  d  c.  The 
Ijoints  r  and  /  are  found  as  before,  remembering  that 
the  nearest  space  will  be  the  largest.  After  complet- 
ing the  near  hexagonal  face  find  the  length  of  b  k  bv 
comparison  with  a  b  or  f  c.  At  the  point  k  raise  a 
perpendicular  to  n:eet  a  line  from  (/,  running  to  the 
same  point  on  the  eye-level  as  b  k.  Similar  lines  are 
drawn  from  c  and  c.  and  one  from  ;;/  in  the  same 
direction  as  d  c,  and  b  a  will  give  the  point  ;;.  The 
IKiint  /  is  found  by  a  similar  line  running  midwav 
between  k  and  m.  As  in  the  square  prism  and  cylin- 
der, there  is  always  a  tendency  to  draw  the  hexagon- 
al prism  in  this  position  too  long  for  the  width.  The 
student  slould  jjractise  drawing  the  prism  Iving  on 
one  side  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  as  the  varving 
positions  make  this  a  much  more  difficult  exercise 
than  the  stpiare  prism  or  c\iinder.  .\lthough  the 
invisible  lines  are  not  shown  in  Fig.  34,  thev  should 
invariably  be  drawn  in  the  outlined  sketch  just  as  in 
''"'■?■  M-  ^s  they  are  extremely  useful  in  checking  the 
accuracy  of  the  drawing. 


A  Touching'  Story. 

(  >n  the  Trcmont  street  .Mall  late  yesterday  after 
noon  hundreds  of  belated  suburbanites  jjaused  in 
their  scramble  through  the  slush  and  snow  as  thev 
made  their  way  homeward,  first  tf)  wonder,  then  to 
pity  and  sympathize. 

Seated  on  the  edge  of  the  curbstone  in  front  of  the 
I'ark  street  churcli,  unmindful  of  the  blinding  storm 


that  whirled  about  him,  sat  a  little  newsljoy,  holding 
in  his  arms  the  mangled  body  of  a  dog.  His  pile  of 
papers  lay  scattered  in  the  snow,  and  now  and  again, 
as  a  gust  of  wind  swe]:)t  round  the  corner,  the  stray 
sheets  were  whirled  out  into  the  slushy  street. 
Caring  nothing  for  his  little  stock  in  trade  or  the 
gathering  crowd,  the  little  fellow  cuddled  his  dog 
the  closer,  and  as  the  full  misfortune  of  his  loss  came 
over  him,  he  cried  as  though  his  heart  would  break. 

The  unusual  sight  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
passers-by  and  soon  a  crowd  that  blocked  the  side- 
walk was  gathered  about  the  little  fellow  and  his 
dog.  Many  of  those  who  paused  to  see  recognized 
in  the  boy  one  of  the  newsboys  that  stand  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Subway  every  evening,  selling  papers 
to  those  homeward  bound.  Little  by  little  the  boy 
told  the  story  of  his  misfortune. 

The  dog,  which  he  held  so  closely  in  his  arms,  was 
his  pet  and  playmate  who  usually  stayed  at  home 
with  his  mother  in  the  West  End,  but  yesterday, 
unable  to  resist  the  ])Ieading  of  the  little  brown  eyes 
of  his  playmate,  the  boy  had  allowed  him  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Park  street  while  he  sold  his  bundle  of 
papers.  All  had  gone  well  through  the  afternoon 
until  shortly  after  five,  when  a  gust  of  wind  had 
IjIov.'u  a  paper  from  his  hand  just  as  he  was  passing 
it  to  a  customer,  sending  it  scurrying  far  out  in  the 
street.  Quick  as  a  flash  the  dog  started  after  it,  and 
just  as  he  was  returning  with  the  coveted  sheet  in 
his  mouth,  a  heavy  herdic  dashed  round  the  corner, 
striking  the  little  fellow  full  in  the  side  and  bowling 
him  into  the  street.  The  heavy  wheels  passed  over 
the  frail  body,  crusiiing  the  little  ribs  to  the  ground. 
Too  late  the  newsboy  saw  the  peril  of  his  pet,  and 
when  he  reached  him  the  little  dog's  life  had  ebbed 
away  and  the  bright  eyes  that  had  so  often  danced 
with  pleasure  at  the  call  of  his  master  were  closed 
in  death. 

Tenderly  gathering  the  little  fellow  in  his  arms  the 
boy  carried  him  to  the  sidewalk,  where  he  tried  with 
all  his  might  to  restore  life  to  the  one  that  had  been 
his  chum  and  com])anion. 

Touched  by  the  devotion  of  the  boy  for  his  dead 
pet,  kind-hearted  bystanders  made  up  a  collection 
and  ofl:"ered  it  to  the  boy,  but  he  turned  them  awav, 
and  gathering  the  little  dog  in  his  arms  started  down 
the  street  toward  home,  leaving  his  forgotten  papers 
to  blow  about  as  they  might. — Boston  Joiinml. 
Jan.  I  a. 


1  think  the  Rexiew  imi^roves  every  year  and  could 
not  think  of  doing  without  it.  I  find  every  subject 
interesting  and  helpful,  especially  the  notes  on  liter- 
ature by  Miss  Robinson.  I  wish  more  time  and 
space  could  be  given  to  this  subject.         Teacher, 
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Collecting:  Apparatus  for  Insects. 


J    M.  SwAV.NK,  Principal  Anligonisli  (N.  S.)  ScIur.I. 


A  good  collection  may  be  made  witli  very  litlle 
c(|iiii}im-nt,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  insect  habits 
will  prove  of  more  value  lliaii  many  trajis.  A  few 
pieces  of  api)aratiis,  however,  will  be  a  very  great 
help,  and  the  following  are  tile  most  useful : 

.-/  Butterfly  Act. — This  is  used  for  collecting  all 
kinds  of  flying  insects,  and  if  strong  may  be  used 
for  sweeping  back  and  forth  over  grass  and  bushes, 
where,  if  the  sim  is  shining,  many  interesting  forms 
are  sure  to  be  found.  It  may  be  made  as  follows: 
Take  a  light  stick — a  piece  of  hamboo  pole  is  good — 
about  four  feet  long,  for  a  handle,  and  fasten  a  fer- 
ule on  one  end.  or  i)iud  the  end  with  wire.  Have 
a  hoop  made  of  stout  iron  wire.  ihe  diameter  of 
the  hoop  should  be  about  fourteen  inches.  The  ends 
of  the  wire  should  be  bjnt  at  right  angles,  soldered 
together,  and  cut  off  about  four  inches  from  the 
hoo)).  hasten  the  hoop  in  the  handle  and  cover  the 
wire  with  strong  sheeting,  to  which  the  net  will  be 
attached.  The  latter  may  be  made  of  white  n;os(|uiti> 
netting.  It  should  tajer  slightly  at  the  end.  and  the 
length  nuist  be  a  little  ir.ore  than  twice  the  diameter 
o*^  the  hoop,  so  that  when  an  insect  is  enclosed  the 
mouth  of  the  net  may  be  shut  by  a  turn  of  the  handle. 

A  Water  Xet. —  hor  obtaining  water-insects  and 
their  larvae,  fish,  and  the  various  water  forms,  a  net 
o(  this  kind  is  useful  and  in  some  cases  necessary. 
The  handle  should  be  eight  or  ten  feet  lon,g ;  the 
h(wp  strong  and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter :  the 
net  itself  about  twelve  inches  deep,  and  of  stout, 
open-meshed  cloth.  When  sweiJt  through  water- 
plants  and  over  the  bottom,  the  water-net  seldom 
fails  to  bring  ■"something." 

Killiii};  Jars. — If  a  pinned  collection  is  to  be  made, 
the  insects  must  be  kdled  at  once.  In  a  small,  wide- 
niouthed  bottle.  i)Ut  a  roll  of  cotton-wool,  soaked  in 
chloroform:  cover  the  wool  with  thick  paper  and 
cork  the  bottle  tightly.  Drop  small  insects  to  be 
killed  into  this  bottle,  which  must  be  ke])t  tightly 
corked  when  not  in  use.  A  few  of  these  jars  will 
answer  nearly  all  jjurposcs.  One  large  one,  made 
from  a  ])ickle-jar,  is  needed  for  the  larger  insects. 
L'nless  left  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  chloroform- 
bottle,  some  insects  revive  after  being  pinned,  and 
for  this  rea.son  collectors  usually  prefer  the  cyanide- 
jar.  This,  however,  is  rather  dangerous  for  children 
to  handle:  at  least  there  is  the  possibility  of  accident, 
and  the  chloroform-1x)ttle  described  above  will  prove 


effective  if  properly  usetl.  To  kill  butterllies  and 
large  moths  in  the  net.  hold  the  latter  mouth  down, 
and  raise  the  lx)ttom  as  high  as  it  will  go.  The 
insect  will  usually  flutter  upwar<ls.  an<l  may  easilv 
Ik  caught.  With  the  thumi)  and  finger  carefullv 
hold  the  wings  over  its  back  and  drop  a  very  little 
chloroform  on  the  middle  jjortion  of  the  hodv 
(thora.\).  .\  small  bottle  of  chlorr)form  for  this 
|niri)ose  should  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  After  being 
stu])efied  in  the  net.  bnttertles  and  moths  should  be 
])laced  in  a  large  killing-jar  or  bo.\  carried  for  the 
pur])ose.  I  use  a  ci.gar-box  containing  a  number  of 
sheets  of  thick  pa];er  and  a  roll  of  cotton-wool  soaked 
i'l  chloroform.  The  butterflies  are  i)laced  between 
tile  ])ai)ers.  and  there  is  little  danger  of  the  scales 
liiing  rubbed  olif  in  carrying.  A  drop  of  benzine  on 
the  thorax  will  usuall\-  kill  butterflies  and  m<5tiis 
instantl}'. 

Ileetles.  har(l-lio(lie<l  hemiptera  (bugs),  and  all 
larvae  are  best  killed  b\  dro])ping  int()  a  small  bottle 
o!'  alcohol. 

Boxes. — .\  nun. her  of  these  must  of  cour.se  be 
taken.  .\ny  kind  of  small  box  will  do.  The  metal 
and  glass  cases  in  which  watch-makers  receive  the 
better  (|uality  of  F.lgin  and  W'altham  works  make 
the  best  collection  boxes  I  have  ever  seen.  While 
])'nne(l  collections  are  valuable  ff)r  reference,  nature- 
study  has  largely  to  do  with  the  living  animals. 
These  may  be  carried  home  in  boxes  and  bottles  of 
any  sort.  Water-insects  and  fish  must  of  course  be 
taken  in  pails  or  jars  ( uncovereil )  of  water.  The 
mistake  is  frecjucntly  made  of  trying  to  carry  too 
many  in  one  dish.  Water-insects  may  be  taken  in 
a  box  of  wet  moss.  Predaceous  varieties  rtuist  be 
kq)t  by  themselves. 

.\  trowel  for  ants  and  other  underground  forms, 
<i  knife  for  borers,  and  tweezers  for  handling  some 
s])ecies  are  convenient.  The  sweeping-net.  iniibrella, 
beating-cloth,  sieve,  and  other  ap])liances  are  in  use 
among  collectors,  but  those  named  above  will  pro- 
\ide  all  material  needed  for  study  in  the  common 
schools. 


Have  a  question  box  in  your  school  in  which  any 
child  can  place  any  question  he  pleases,  signing  his 
name.  Read  the  (|uestions  each  day  and  have  the 
pupils  answer  im]iromptu  all  for  which  they  are  |)re- 
pared,  and  take  the  others  home  to  search  for  the 
answers.  Teachers  who  have  used  the  question  box 
say  that  it  gives  excellent  results. — ./;;/.  Primary 
Tcaeher. 
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Some  Spring'  Arrivals  of  Birds. 

E.  C.  Allen,  Yannoiitli,  N.  S. 

The  coming-  of  the  robin  is  to  us,  as  the  coming 
of  the  blue-bird  is  to  the  people  of  New  England,  a 
harbinger  of  spring.  The  bluebird,  {Siala  sialis),  is 
decidedly  uncommon  here.  It  is  not  our  blue  jay, 
(Cvaiiocitta  cristata),  a  common  resident  familiar  to 
all,  but  is  considerably  smaller,  being  in  size  between 
a  robin  and  English  sparrow.  The  uijper  parts  are 
of  a  beautiful  unmixed  blue,  and  the  breast  cinna- 
mon brown.  On  observing  a  small  flock  which  has 
passed  through  this  locality  the  last  two  years,  on  its 
way  south,  it  has  been  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
it  was  not  more  common  here.  But  without  the  blue- 
bird we  are  well  favored.  The  robin  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  description.  Another  bird  arriv- 
ing at  about  the  same  time  is  the  rusty  blackbird, 
(Scolccophagus  caroliiiiis).  It  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  robin.  The  color  of  the  male  is  a  glossy 
blue-black  throughout ;  the  female  Ijlack  liut  duller. 
In  the  fall  the  feathers  of  both  are  tipped  with  rusty 
brown.  Hence  the  name  rusty  blackbird.  The  only 
common  bird  which  would  be  mistaken  for  the  rusty 
blackbird  is  the  bronzed  grackle  or  crow  blackbird ; 
but  this  bird  is  larger  than  the  robin,  and  as  the 
rustv  blackbird  is  smaller  this  should  distinguish 
them,  liesides  the  bronzed  grackle  is  much  less  com- 
mon here. 

Doubtless  all  are  familiar  with  the  choruses  heard 
from  the  tops  of  the  trees  every  fine  spring  morning. 
This  "tweet,  tweet,  tweet,"  running  off  into  the 
warbles  and  whistles  which  constitute  the  short  song, 
is  uttered  by  the  song  sparrow  (Mclospica  fasciata), 
a  bird  about  the  size  of  the  English  sparrow,  but 
perhaps  a  little  slighter.  There  are  mornings  dur- 
ing the  last  of  March,  and  through  April  and  May, 
when  every  tree  in  some  neighborhoods  holds  its 
songster,  and  the  air  seems  full  to  overflowing  with 
the  music.  There  is  another  chorus  at  evening,  and 
occasionally  some  individual  more  jovous  if  possible 
than  his  fellows,  will  break  forth  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  .\s  for  colour,  the  song  sparrow  is  brown, 
streaked  with  black  above,  and  light  gra\-  or  white, 
heavily  streaked  with  dark  brown  on  the  under  parts. 
These  dark  streaks  arc'  thicker  wwr  the  middle  of 
the  breast. 

The  chipi)ing  s])arrow,  iSpirji-lla  st>ci(ilis),  some- 
what smaller,  also  has  a  streakv  brown  liack,  but  the 
top  of  the  liead  (in  s]iring)  is  of  an  unmi.xed  chest- 
nut bniwn  C(]lor,  and  tile  l)reast  a  pure  unspotted 
gray.     The  "chii>|)\"  alsn  has  ;i  light  streak  ])assing 


just  over  or  above  the  eye,  which  helps  in  its  identi- 
fication. 

Another  common  sparrow,  and  one  most  easily 
identified  is  the  slate-colored  junco,  {J unco  hyciiial- 
is).  or  "graybird"  as  it  is  more  often  called.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  English  sparrow.  The  upper 
])arts  are  of  a  solid  slaty  gray,  the  gray  extending 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  breast,  where  it  so  abrupt- 
ly changes  into  the  white  of  the  under  parts  as  to 
make  a  distinct  line  across  the  breast.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  general  dark  gray  appearance 
is  the  light  flesh-colored  bill,  and  also  the 
pure  white  outer  tail  feathers  which  are  easily  seen 
when  the  bird  spreads  its  tail  in  flight..  The  song,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  is  a  simple,  prolonged,  but 
sweet  trill.  Generally  it  is  our  more  sober-feathered 
birds  that  are  the  most  gifted  songsters.  The  purple 
flnch  {Carpodacns  purpurciis)  is  one  of  the  excep- 
tions." The  name  purple  finch  is  misapplied,  as  will 
be  see  r  from  the  description.  Wings  and  tail  brown- 
ish ;  helly,  white.  All  the  other  parts,  head,  breast, 
back,  and  rump,  washed  with  rosy-red.  The  red  is 
]5articalarly  bright  on  the  head,  ntinj)  and  breast. 
The  female  has  no  red  in  her  plumage  and  closely 
resembles  the  female  English  sparrow ;  but  her 
breast  is  much  more  streaked  and  her  tail  decidedly 
notched ;  that  is,  the  middle  feathers  are  shorter, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  V'-shaped  cut  in  the  end 
of  the  tail.  The  song  of  the  purple  finch  is  worth 
going  far  to  hear,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  towns,  as  this  bird  favors  orna- 
mental trees. 

In  speaking  of  song,  one  is  reminded  of  the  ruby- 
crowned  kinglet  (Regulus  calendula).  In  no  other 
bird  of  my  acquaintance  are  the  size  of  the  bird  and 
the  volume  of  the  song  so  out  of  proportion.  In  size 
it  is  little  larger  than  the  humming  bird,  and  in  its 
olive  green  coat  would  rarely  be  noticed  if  it  did  not 
possess  a  song  loud  and  long  enough  for  a  bird  the 
size  of  a  robin.  It  gets  its  name  from  a  bright  red 
spot  in  the  crown  of  the  male.  It  is  a  dweller  of  the 
woods,  favoring  swampy  places. 


I  The  following  additional  notes  of  birds  seen 
about  St.  John  may  be  of  interest :  The  bluebird  was 
common  at  Rothesay  in  late  March.  The  fox-s])ar- 
row,  a  little  larger  than  the  song-sparrow,  with  tail, 
spots  on  the  breast  and  margin  of  wings  rufous- 
colored,  is  abundant.  The  red  ])olIed  linnet  is  given 
iin  llie  ;uitliority  of  Mr.  .1.  W.  Hanks  as  arriving  here 
in  great  tlocks  on  Easter  .Sunda_\-. — Editor.] 
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Notes  on  Mathematics-  No.  V. 


K.    Ci.    I).    UlCHARBSON,    B.A. 

Tlio  article  that  ai)|n-arc(l  in  the  N'oveiiiber  mini 
her  of   the   Kii\iiiW    iia<!   some   sufjfiestioiis   mi    the 
subject  of  algebra.    We  w  isli  to  siiiiplement  this  w  ith 
some  further  remarks. 

The  chief  criticism  to  be  iiKule  of  the  ordinary 
teaching  of  this  subject  is  tliat  thoroughness  is  sac- 
rificed for  speed.  The  finidamenial  operations  of 
addition,  subtraction,  nnilti|)lication  and  division 
should  be  so  mastered  that  they  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. We  have  seen  pupils  wiio  could  do  problems 
ii.  fine  style  with  the  btH)k  and  answers  before  them, 
but  who  were  utterly  lielpless  when  cut  adrift  from 
all  aids  of  this  nature.  Teaching  which  does  this 
for  the  scholar  is  worse  than  useless.  This  is  the 
whole  theme  of  this  series  of  articles.  There  is  no 
other  subject  in  the  curriculum  that  will  develop  the 
power  of  individual  thought  to  such  an  extent  as 
mathematics,  if  properly  taught. 

I'ooks  are  useful  in  their  place,  especially  in  the 
majority  of  schools  where  the  teacher  has  so  many 
classes,  but  they  are  overworked.  Gather  up  the 
algebras,  pick  out  medium  exami)les  and  write  them 
on  the  board,  and  see  if  they  are  worked  correctly 
and  intelligently.  If  so,  it  shows  excellent  teaching; 
if  not,  there  is  something  wrong;  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  final  examination,  and  the  pupils  fail  to  pass 
the  government  test,  the  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  If 
texts  in  mathematics  could  be  banished  one  day  in 
three,  it  would  be  far  better  fo,  the  pupil,  though 
harder  for  the  teacher. 

Another  matter  that  deserves  serious  attention  is 
the  ordinary  neglect  of  the  text  matter  of  the  book 
and  the  focusing  of  the  attention  on  the  problems. 
This  may  be  justifiable  in  teaching  beginners,  but  a 
review  should  be  chiefiy  ba.sed  on  the  text.  How 
much  time  is  wasted  in  going  over  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, time  after  time!  .A.  certain  amount  of  such 
labor  is  necessary,  but  the  reason  for  such  methods, 
and  the  methods  themselves  as  embodied  in  the  text, 
are  of  as  much  importance,  although  generally 
neglected.  It  is  far  better  to  know  the  text  and  be 
able  to  do  the  examples  given  as  illustrations,  than  to 
have  a  machine  by  which  we  expect  always  to  be 
able  to  put  in  a  problem,  turn  the  crank,  and  gel  an 
answer,  right  or  wrong.  I'.ecause  there  is  no  such 
machine  to  factor  a  given  expression,  factoring  is 
verv  poorly  taught,  while  the  reverse  should  be  the 
case.  It  would  be  refreshing  to  see  a  text  where 
there  were  some  examples  which  could  not  be  done. 
How    easy    it    is    to    factor    the    nicely    prepared 


examples,  esjjecially   if  oiu-   lias   the   .uiswer   briore 
him ! 

I'roi).  1.      l'"actor  x' +y-' +x- y. 

1 1 .     Take  the  square  root  of  3x"  +  5r'-  +  4./-* 
+  3.i;-'  +t)i«  +.»•  -  107. 
111.     Solve  the  fol  lowing  equations  for  x.y,*: 
.1-  +  2y  +  lz  =  (). 
3x4-  i9y  +  3=  17. 
6x  +  25y+  10=  =  44. 

I  \  ,        —  =  I  +  X  +  .«■«  +  x^'  +x*  +  x'  +  x"  +  x' 
1  -  X 

+ 

Put  in  llie  value  of  .i-=-l-3  an<l  thus  find  what 
— j/j  equals. 

\'.  If  six. horses  and  five  cows  and  seven  sheep 
sell  for  ^iH).  and  one  horse  and  one  sheep  for  $97, 
find  the  price  of  one  cow. 

VI.  Compute  (<^  +  .'■)^■  by  the  binomial 
theorem. 

Two  or  three  hours  spent  in  solvmg.  or  trying  to 
solve  some  of  these  pnjblems  would  be  a  capj^tal 
ex|)erience.  If  the  reasons  were  fully  explained  after 
considerable  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils, 
there  would  be  a  new  cojiception  of  the  subject. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  defects  of  the  ordin- 
ary books  (jn  algebra  is  the  treatment  of  the  sign  of 
the  radical.  In  every  problem  there  is  (july  unc  sign 
for  the  radical.  This  is  often  indeterminate,  but  in 
a  particular  problem  can  generally  be  found.  The 
si)eed  of  a  railway  train  conies  out  20  miles  or  — 30 
miles  per  hour.  This  is  ludicrous.  There  is  only 
one  sign  for  the  radical.  -And  it  often  takes  an 
expert  mathematician  to  know  which  sign  to  take. 
.-\s  an  example  we  cite  the  following: 

or    V^^=il=  v^_i_ 
'      I  —1 


Hence^ 


yf^ 


Therefore  (\^-i)==(v'  i  )-  or  i^  — i 
Another   example   which    may    be   oi    interest   to 
seme  is  as  follows : 

10'  =  -  I 
Squaring  both  sides,   10"  =  I 
Take  the  logarithm  of  IxJth  sides  2x=0  or  .r=o. 

.-.  10"=  10"  =  I 
But   10"=  -I   by  hypothesis: 

.-.'   -  I  =  +  1. 
^The  next,  and  last  article  for  the  year,  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  few  suggestions  in  preparing  pupils 
for  an  examination  in  mathematics.     It  may,  or  may 
not  be  worth  reading. 

Yale  University,  March  31st,  1904. 
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(Bv  permission  —  from  "Sung  Waves  and  Other  Poems. ") 
THEODORE    HARDING    RAND. 

BORN    1835;      DIED    1900. 


The  Re\  new  has  ah-eady  pubHshed  (Vol.  II,  June, 
i888)  an  estimate  of  the  hfe  and  educational  work 
of  the  late  Dr.  T.  H.  Rand,  and  the  record  of  his 
sudden  death  while  attending  the  centennial  exer- 
cises of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  in  Mav, 
1900,  is  found  in  the  June  number  of  that  year  and  is 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

It  is  with  the  intention  of  adding  the  name  of  Dr. 
Rand  to  the  fist  of  distinguished  Canadian  authors 
that  we  shall  here  give  some  account  of  his  literar)' 
work.  Many  of  his  poems  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Review,  and  tho.se  which  are  now  added  breathe 
that  spirit  of  poetry  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
true  lover  of  (iod  and  nature.  They  are  also  appro- 
|)riate  to  this  season  of  the  year,  a  season  whose 
breath  inspired  some  of  his  sweetest  songs,  and 
when  liis  own  spirit  was  gladdened  to 
"Sec  the  emerald  floor  as  it  springs 
To  the  touch  of  invisible  feet !" 

The  cea.sclcss  activity  of  Dr.  Rand's  early  and 
middle  life  left  him  little  time  to  cultivate  tiiose 
poetic  instincts  which  were  a  i)art  of  his  nature. 
The  greater  leisure  of  his  later  life  enal)lcd  him  to 
devote  his  time  to  literary  creation,  .\lwavs  a 
stuflcnt  of  nature  and  art,  he  added  to  the  man\- 
vried  ex])crienccs  of  a  strenuous  life  tliat  thought- 
fulness  and  dcjith  of  feeling  which  are  so  strikinglv 
evident  in  his  poetical  writings.    He  was  keenly  sen- 


sitive to  the  beauties  of  the  natural  world  and  his 
artistic  tastes  and  great  mental  vigor  enabled  him 
when  he  had  once  entered  upon  a  literary  career  to 
produce  verses  of  si  •jular  strength  and  sweetness. 

Two  volumes  have  ,ome  from  his  pen.  .A-t  Minas 
Basin  and  Other  Poems  and  Song  Waves  and  Other 
Poems.  Both  these  give  the  experience  of  a  rich 
and  fruitful  life,  and  show  a  deep  insight  into  the 
beauties  of  the  natural  world  which  he  found  in  such 
profusion  about  his  summer  retreat  at  Partridge 
Island,  where  so  many  "perfect  summer  days"  were 
spent  in  happy  contemplation  and  in  the  companion- 
ship of  a  devoted  wife  and  a  few  chosen  friends. 

In  his  Treasury  of  Canadian  Verse,  Dr.  Rand  has 
given  us  specimens  of  English-Canadian  poems 
selected  from  the  whole  field  of  our  literature,  with 
brief  biograiihical  notes  of  each  author.  In  this  col- 
lection there  are  many  poems  which  are  well  fitted 
to  ins])ire  love  of  our  native  land:  and 
l)erhaps  its  greatest  merit  is  the  strong  impress  it 
leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  the  natural 
l^eauty  of  our  country  at  all  sea.sons,  the 
associations  surrounding  our  home  life,  tlie 
promise  tliat  the  future  has  in  store  for  us.  the 
aspirations  for  a  fuller  national  life.  These  are  the 
characteristics  of  Dr.  Rand's  own  writings  and  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  they  should  influence  his 
choice  in  com])iling  his  anthology. 
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Some  Poemsrof  Dr.  T.  H.  Rand. 

1  Ik-  "trco  <>{  (inil,"  iln-  prDphcl   s.iiil. 
Great  trees,  with  sap,  and  laurelU<l  head; 

Ay,  trees  of  God!  all  strength,  and  beauty, 
Wove  by   invisible   Hand  and  thread, — 
With  anchors   tlexed  as  lissome  withe ; 
With  boles  like  mighty  monolith; 

These  arms  of  brawn,  outstretched  in   power 
To  brave  the  storms  that  won'd  test  their  pith ! 
Lords  of  the  scene  in  blasts  and  calms, 
The  breath   of  life   within   their  palms. 

Their   rhythmic   sway   in  choral   innrmur. 
While  seas  and  suns  chant  their  rolling  psalms. 

A  bird  on  suddm,  as  1    wr.te. 
Through  open  door  in  eager  flight 

Seeks   refuge    from   a    falcon's   talons, 
I'pon  my  breast,  in  its  fer.rful  plight. 
Slight  bird  and  dark  in  olive  green. 
With  yellow  throat,  thy  living  sheen 

Doth  come  and  go  with  thy  heart's  throbbing, — 
Safe,  safe  art  thou   from  his  talons  keen! 
1  am  as  God  to  thee,  poor  thing; 
Now   take  thee  to  thy  heaven  and  sing 

.A  virelay   for  thy  deliverance. 
Sweet  virto  of  the  olive  wing! 

Break  inlci  tlowir,  O  garden   fair! 

Long   hast    thou   known   the   Gardener's  care: 

The   rain   and   dew    from   heaven   have    fallen, 
.•\nd  sunbeams   warm   on  thy  bosom  bare. 
The  grains  of  seed  all  viewless  fell 
Within  the  mellow   soil  to  dwell, — 

Silent   the   fall  as   that   of  pebbles 
Cast  in  oblivion's  sunless  well. 
List,  music  ether-fine  up-goes 
From  swelling  seed  and  life's  keen  throes! 

O  Earth,  thy  riven  breast  shall  blossom 
In   Heaven's  own  beauty,  e'en  as  the  rose ! 

The  Whitethroat. 
Shy  bird  of  the  silver  arrows  of  song. 

That  cleave  our  Northern  air  so  clear, 
Thy  notes  prolong,  prolong, 
I  listen,  I  hear: 
"I — love — dear — Canada, 

Canada,  Canada." 
O  plumes  of  the  pointed   dusky   fir, 

Screen  of  a  swelling  patriot  heart. 
The  copse  is  all  astir, 

And  echoes  thy  part !    .    .    . 
Now  willowy  reeds  tune  their  silver  flutes 

As  the  noise  of  the  day  dies  down; 
And  silence  strings  her  lutes, 

The  Whitethroat  to  crown.    ... 
O  bird  of  the  silver  arrows  of  song. 

Shy  poet  of  Canada  dear, 
Thy  notes  prolong,  prolong, 

We  listen,  we  hear : 
"I — love — dear — Canada, 

Canada,  Canada." 

—From  Song-li^aves,  and  Other  Poems. 


Hepaticas. 

A  shining  troop  of  cherubs  just  alii 

From   the  low-bending  skies,— child   facis   sweet. 
Llptnrned  and  open   to  our   human  greet, — 
Fresh  from  the  gladsome  fount  of  life  imit ! 

Heralds  of  spring,   forewinging,  as  ye  flit, 

The  garland  seasons   with  their  sheaves  of  wheal, 
.\nd  to  all  listening  cars  Christ's  words  repeat ; 
".Man  shall  nol  live  by  bread  alone,  'lis  writ!" 

Evangelists   fair  of  the  new-made  year 

This  news  from  (Jod,  forgot,  blow  everywhere, 
.•\nd  fill  the  hollow  sky,  the  haunting  air; 

I'ill    from   His  loving  mouth,  as  sphere  to  sphere, 
-Man  knows  the  beautiful,  the  good,  the  true, 
Divinest  manua  dipt  in  heavenly  dew  ! 


In  the  .Mayflower  Copse. 

Willi  gl:idsome  note  the  robin  debonair 

Heralds  bright  May.     Pale  sky  and  carth-s:ained  snow 
Warm  at   the  touch  of  south  winds  as  they  blow 
Their   wafts  of  life  through  winter's  lingering  air. 

Hid,  like  some  laughing  child,  shy  Mayflower  fair. 
Beneath  the  leafy  shielrl,  with   face  aglow. 
Thy  pearly  self  to  coy  spring's  first  tableau. 
Come  to  the  day  and  yield  thy  fragrance  rare! 

.■\h  me!    While  thruslus  pipe  and  plumy  wintls 
Fan  northward  all  their  balmy  fervors  sweet. 
And  groves  are  misty  with  the  reddening  bud, 

A  gentle  spirit  from  the  past  unbinds 

The  peace  of  Lethe,  and  with  quickening  beat 
Stirs  to  divine  unrest  my  fevered  blood. 


The  Ghost  Flower. 

[The  munlropa  imiflora  is  a  true  flower,  not  a  fungus. 
It  grows  in  the  deep  shadows,  the  entire  flower  aijd  sta.k 
being  colorless  and  wa.\-like.  It  has  white,  wa.x-like  bracts 
in  place  of  green  leaves.  The  cup  nods,  and  stalk  and 
flower  together  often  form  an  interrogation  point  (which 
fact,  it  will  be  observed,  determines  the  cast  of  the  son- 
net). The  flower  is  widely  known  as  the  Ghost-flower,  but 
is  often  called  the  Indian  Pipe]. 

Like  Israel's  seer  I  come  from  out  the  earth 
Confronting  with  the  question  air  and  sky, 
ir/ty  dost  than  bring  me  npf    White  ghost  am  1 
Of  that  which  was  God's  beauty  at  its  birth. 

In  eld  *   the  sun  kissed  me  to  ruby   red, 
I  held  my  chalice  up  to  heaven's  full  view. 
The  wistful   stars  dropt  down  their  golden  dew, 
.\nd  skyey  balms  exhaled  about  my  bed. 

Alas,  I  loved  the  darkness,  not  the  light ! 
The  deadly  shadows,  not  the  bending  blue. 
Spoke   to  my  tranced  heart,  made  false  seem  true, 

.\nd  drowned  my  spirit  in  the  deeps  of  night. 
O  Painter  of  the  flowers,  O  God  most  sweet. 
Dost  say  my  spirit  for  the  light  is  meet? 

—From  Mi<ias  Basin,  and  Other  Poems. 
*  ["In  age". the  nodding  flower  becomes  upright  <>n  the 

stem.— Editor]. 
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A  Few  Common  Plants. 

Principal  Ernest  Robinson,  Kentville,  N.  S. 

The  following  notes  are  intended  for  young 
students  and  for  some  of  the  observers  who  fill  out 
the  phenological  report-sheet  furnished  by  the  super- 
intendent of  education  for  Nova  Scotia.  A  great 
many  of  the  observers  do  not  need  any  help,  but 
there  are  others,  who  make  no  report  at  all  on  some 
common  plants,  or  make  such  a  report  that  it  is  evi- 
dent the)-  do  not  know  plants  as  well  as  they  might. 
These  notes  may  not  help  them  to  tell  what  the  plant 
is,  but  may  help  them  to  tell  what  it  is  not,  and  so 
prevent  the  making  a  wrong  report.  I  have  tried  to 
avoid  technical  terms,  using  only  the  simplest 
language  of  botany.  The  dates  I  have  given  for  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  are  purposely  put  early  so 
that  one  may  begin  to  look  for  them  in  time : 

Blood-root. — One  has  to  be  a  prompt  observer  to 
see  this  plant  in  blossom,  as  it  lasts  but  a  few  days. 
In  the  middle  of  April,  or  near  the  first  of  May,  it 
may  be  seen  as  a  white  blossom  growing  near  the 
edge  of  the  woods.  As  a  number  of  plants  blossom 
at  this  time,  the  following  will  help  distinguish  the 
blood-root  from  the  others :  Flower — The  blossom  is 
white  with  a  yellow  centre.  It  consists  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  petals  with  numerous  stamens.  There  is 
but  one  pistil.  In  general  shape  the  flower  resembles 
a  small  poppy.  If  any  calyx  is  found  it  will  consist 
of  two  sepals.  Leaves — The  leaves  are  round,  but 
divided  into  deep  lobes.  They  are  brown  on  top,  and 
greenish-white  underneath.  The  blossom  rises  above 
the  leaves  on  a  scape  or  stalk.  Root — The  roots  are 
fibrous,  springing  from  a  thick  fleshy  underground 
slem  or  rootstock.  (Many  of  our  earliest  spring- 
plants,  like  this  and  the  next  two,  grow  from  under- 
ground steins,  not  roots,  as  they  are  popularly  sup- 
]}0sed  to  be.  These  stems  are  storehouses  of  food 
which  enable  the  plant  to  send  up  in  a  few  days 
stalks  bearing  flowers  and  leaves).  If  the  rootstock 
or  even  the  leafy  stem  be  squeezed  it  gives  forth  a 
juice  that  produces  a  red  stain,  which  lasts  for  some 
time ;  hence  the  name  of  the  plant. 

Addcr's-tongue  Lily. — It  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  describe  this  ])lant,  yet  a  nuniber  of  reports  make 
no  menticMi  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  dog- 
tooth violet.  It  blossoms  early  in  May,  and  should 
be  found  in  damjj  places  in  the  woods  or  in  shaded 
meadows.  Flower — The  blossom  is  yellow,  and 
grows  on  a  scape  or  stalk  six  or  eight  inches  long. 
It  consists   of  six    \ellow   .sepals,   which   are  often 


marked  with  purple,  and  which  spread'  out,  and 
sometimes  bend  backward,  like  a  tiger  lily.  There 
are  six  stamens  and  one  pistil.  Leaves — At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scape,  which  bears  the  blossom,  are  two 
lance-shaped  leaves  of  a  pale  green  color,  usually 
mottled  with  purple,  or  even  white.  Root — The  roots 
are  fibrous  from  a  bulbous  rootstock,  and  about  as 
large  as  a  small  onion,  which  it  resembles. 

Spring-beauty. — This  plant  blossoms  about  the 
same  time  as  the  adder's-tongue  lily.  It  is  often 
found  near  brooks,  and  in  moist  places  on  the  borders 
of  woods.  As  the  stem  of  this  plant  often  reclines 
on  the  ground,  it  is  not  easily  seen.  Flower^The 
flowers  grow  in  loose  clusters,  and  are  white  with 
pink  veins,  or  pink  with  almost  red  veining.  The 
corolla  consists  of  five  petals,  and  the  calyx  of  two 
sepals.  There  are  five  stamens  and  one  pistil.  Leaves 
— Tlie  leaves  grow  in  pairs,  oval  and  narrow,  of  a 
dark  green  color.  Root — A  tuber,  buried  as  far  in 
the  earth  as  the  height  of  the  plant,  .resembling  a 
tiny  potato,  with  a  few  small  fibres  attached. 

Groiind-iiy. — It  is  difficult  to  describe  this  plant, 
but  the  following  liints  may  help  distinguish  it  from 
other  ])lants.  It  is  found  in  damp  shady  places,  trail- 
ing on  the  ground  or  over  rocks,  and  has  a  rapid 
growth.  It  is  connnon  about  the  middle  of  Ma}-. 
I'lower — The  flower  is  blue  or  purple,  somewhat 
resembling  the  violet.  It  rises  on  a  stem  that  starts 
froiii  the  axil  of  th.e  leaf,  or  the  point  where  the  leaf 
joins  the  stalk.  The  blossom  is  divided  into  two 
parts  or  lips,  one  erect,  the  other  spreading.  The 
erect  part  is  cleft  in  two,  the  spreading  part  in  three 
pieces.  The  calyx  is  uniteil,  but  five  pointed.  There 
are  four  stamens  in  two  pairs,  one  pair  shorter  than 
tlie  other,  and  one  pistil,  which  is  divided  into  two 
1  arts  at  its  apex.  Leaves — The  leaves  are  small  and 
kidney  shaped,  with  a  very  pleasant  odor. 

Clintouia. — This  plant  is  found  in  June  in  thickets 
where  the  ground  is  moist.  There  are  usually  three 
large  leaves  resembling  those  of  a  lily,  above  which, 
on  a  scape,  are  the  greenish-yellow  flowers.  There 
are  tliree  or  four  lilossoms  on  each  scape.  Each 
blossom  has  six  sepals,  six  stamens  that  are  quite 
long,  and  one  ])istil,  that  is  also  as'  long  as  the 
stamens.    The  fruit  is  a  bluish  berry. 

Marsh  Calla. — This  plant  is  easily  recognized.  It 
resembles  the  calla  lily,  and  is  found  growing  in 
swamps  during  the  latter  ].)art  of  June.  The  leaves 
are  long-stenimed  and  heart-shaped.  Rising  on  a 
scape,  is  the  large  white  spathe,  which  is  often  called 
the   flower.      At   the  top  of  the  .scape,  and   resting 
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against  the  siiatlio,  arc  the  real  llowors,  which  consist 
of  a  small  greenish  mass,  arranged  on  a  spadix.  This 
plant  is  often  called  the  wiM  calla,  and  is  only  fonnd 
on  very  wet  ground. 

Painted  Trilliiiiii. — This  plant  is  often  called  wake- 
riihin.  It  is  found  growing  in  shady  |)laces  an<l 
along  the  hanks  of  brooks  during  the  month  of  May. 
'1  he  stem  grows  erect.  The  hlossom  is  white. 
I'lower — Only  one  growing  at  the  top  of  a  stalk,  and 
and  consisting  of  three  pointed  ])etals.  These 
l-etais  are  strii)eil,  or  painted  with  red  lines  at  their 
liase.  The  caly.K  consists  of  three  green  sepals. 
'1  here  are  six  stamens,  and  one  i^istil,  which  is 
divided  into  three  parts  at  the  top.  A  short  distance 
1m.  low  the  flower,  on  the  scape,  are  three  dark  green 
leaves.  The  root  is  made  of  fibres  sj^ringing  from 
a  short  thick  underground  stem,  often  round  like  a 
small  ])otato.    The  fruit  is  a  bright  red  l)err\ . 

Star-flonrr. — This  flower  is  found  during  the 
month  of  May.  The  stem  is  erect  and  smooth.  The 
blossom  is  white,  rising  from  a  whorl  of  light  green 
leaves.  It  consists  of  seven  spreading  ]5etals  with  a 
calyx,  usually  .seven  parted,  five  stamens  and  one 
jiistil.     'i'he  leaves  are  thin  and  pointed. 


One  Way  to  Watch  Germination. 

When  you  have  planted  your  .seeds,  unless  you 
take  them  up  every  day,  }ou  cannot  see  how  the  little 
plants  are  behaving  down  under  the  soil.  1  want 
to  tell  you  how  you  can  know  some  things  that  tlie 
plants  are  doing  without  disturbing  them. 

Choose  an  ordinary  glass,  roll  up  a  piece  of  blot- 
ting pai)er  so  that  it  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  glass, 
and  place  it  inside.  lietween  the  blotting  pa])cr  ami 
the  glass,  put  a  few  radish  seeds,  or  any  kind  (jf 
seed  such  as  you  jilanted  in  the  sf)il.  Keep  the  blot- 
ting paper  moist  and  watch  what  hap])ens.  In  four 
or  five  days  the  plants  should  be  "up."  Here  are 
some  things  to  think  about  as  yon  watch  them: 

1.  Note  any  change  in  the  seeds  when  they  have 
been  moist  for  a  few  hours. 

2.  What  happens  to  the  outer  coat  of  the  seed  ? 

3.  In  what  direction  does  the  little  root  grow  ? 
The  stem? 

4.  Notice  the  woolly  growth  on  the  root.  Does 
this  growth  extend  to  the  tip  of  the  root  ? 

5.  When  the  little  plant  has  begun  to  grow,  turn 
it  around  so  that  the  n;ot  is  horizontal.  Does  it 
remain  in  that  position? 

f).  How  soon  do  the  leaves  appear? 

— Junior  Naturalist  Monthl\. 


Why  the  Country  Boy  Wins. 

W  by  dois  the  bo\'  from  the  district  schnol  outstrip 
his  village  cousin  in  the  high  school  and  college? 
I  lure  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  does.  .Many  of  our 
village  high  schools  <lepend  upon  the  district  school 
gradu.iies  for  scholarship,  for  schind  spirit,  an<I 
largely  for  attendance.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases 
the  highest  honors  at  graduation  fall  to  the  boy  who 
learned  his  arithmetic  and  reading  in  the  district 
school,  (ireen  in  appearance,  using  poor  grammar, 
rarely  knowing  how  to  march  in  stej),  ridiculed  by 
the  stylish  youth  from  village  homes,  the  coiuitrv 
pupils  soon  demonstrate  their  ability  to  leave  behind 
those  who  would  scorn  them. 

Many  reasons  are  given  to  ex])lain  this.  Pupils 
from  the  country  ajjpreciate  their  advantages  more: 
they  have  not  so  much  outside  of  school  to  engage 
their  attention:  they  learn  on  the  farm  the  knack  of 
doing  things.  These  explain  in  part,  but  the  district 
school  should  not  be  left  entirely  out  of  considera- 
tion. .Are  the  district  schools  better  than  the  village 
graded  schools?  Are  the  teachers  better  i)repared  or 
lietler  paid?  Is  the  instruction  superior?  Have  the 
district  schools  better  facilities  for  doing  efficient 
work  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  all  of  these 
(|uestions.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  district  school 
teacher  with  twenty  or  thirty  classes  per  day  can 
accomplish  anything  at  all.  The  boy  in  the  district 
school  nnist  do  most  of  the  work  himself.  With  a 
hint  here  and  there,  he  ])loughs  his  own  way  through 
arithmetic  and  geography,  through  reading  and 
spelling.  His  recitations  arc  mostly  examinations 
with  very  little  devclojnng  or  explaining.  He  brings 
to  the  high  school  an  inferior  knowledge  of  elemen- 
tary subjects,  hut  he  al.so  brings  what  counts  for 
much  more,  the  ability  to  do  things  for  himself.  He 
knows  something  of  research,  for  he  has  gotten  most 
of  what  he  knows  imaidcd. 

The  boy  in  the  village  school  too  often  receives  his 
portion  in  homeopathic  doses,  very  systematically 
administered,  thoroughly  assimilated,  and  frequently 
repeated.  The  briglit  jnipil  fails  to  get  a  taste  of 
])ersonal  conquest.  He  looks  to  his  teacher  to  furn- 
ish the  material  carefully  developed  and  ])redigested. 
He  seldom  catches  the  spirit  of  research  and  often 
loses  his  native  curiosity.  Passivity  and  receptivity 
become  his  fixed  attitude. 

To  overcome  these  faults  supervisors  and  grade 
teachers  must  learn  to  look  less  to  subject  matter 
covered  and  more  to  mental  training.  There  must 
be  more  suggestion,  less  demonstration ;  more  inves- 
tigation, less  drill  u]ion  non-cs.scntials :  more  con- 
creteness,  less  idealizing:  more  leading,  less  coaxing 
and  con)|)eIling:  more  study  into  nature,  less  study 
about  nature:  more  training  of  the  motor  faculties. 
less  a])|)eal  to  memory.  .Such  active  methods  will 
produce  more  active  mintls.  and,  coupled  with  a  fair 
knowledge  of  subject  matter,  pupils  will  have  the 
liabit  of  helping  themselves. — Pnnci('al  CInis.  S. 
iraiianis.  Chatham.  X.  V.,  in  The  F.dueational 
Ciazette. 
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Spruce  Partridg-e  or  Canadian  Grouse. 

(Di'iuliagafiiis   Canadensis) . 


R,  R.  McLeod. 


The  male  is  a  trim,  elegant  bird  that  shows  off  to 
good  advantage  beside  his  demure  brown  mate.  This 
species  is  so  gentle  and  approachable  in  the  wild 
state  that  not  a  great  deal  is  to  be  learned  by  keeping 
th.em  in  confinement.  They  are  to  be  found  all  over 
Nova  Scotia,  but  nowhere  are  they  to  be  considered 
common.  In  certain  localities  within  areas  of  a  few 
square  miles  I  have  known  them  to  be  fairly  cdm- 
nion.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  take  them  alive  by 
fastening  a  string  snare  on  the  end  of  a  slender  rod 
and  slipping  it  over  their  heads  while  they  are 
apparently  wondering  what  you  are  about.  They 
are  easily  kept  on  a  steady  diet  of  spruce  leaves. 
They  breed  readily  in  confinement,  and  soon  become 
tamer  than  domestic  fowls. 


si'RUfF-  PAP.TRircE  (Female). 

It  is  not  for  their  elegance  of  form,  or  l>eauty  oi 
l)'umage,  or  intelligence,  that  I  have  chosen  this 
sijccics  for  treatment  here.  Quite  otherwise,  for  it 
is  tlieir  stupidity  that  challenges  interest,  and  to  get 
at  the  cau.se  of  it,  and  note  the  results  of  it,  may  be 
worthy  of  attention.  The  iieculiar  feature  to  be  first 
uuted  is  the  fact  tliat  these  grouse  are  win  illy  de]ien- 
(Knt  upon  the  net'dles  of  s])ruce  trees  for  their  liv- 
ing. 1  have  never  found  other  food  in  them  ;  and 
beyond,  possibly,  the  slight  taste  of  something  else, 
thev  are  whnllv  nourished  by  this  |)lain  fare  of  the 


sjiruce  that  must  be  eaten  in  large  quantities  to  sus 
tain  life  and  strength.     An  ounce  of  insects,  or  as 
much  of  seeds,  would  either  of  them  outvalue  as 
feed,   a  pound   of  this  spruce  product.     Evidently 
then,  it  was  during  hard  times,  when  there  was  but 
little  else  to  be  had,  that  this  branch  of  the  grouse 
family  tree  got  set  apart  from  the  other  members. 
Nothing  short  of  acute  hunger  would  have  created 
an   appetite  that   would  take   to  such  commonplace 
stuff,  and  stand  by  it  long  enough  to  form  a  taste 
for  it  and  a  habit  to  subsist  upon  it,  even  when  far 
better  food  was  to  be  had  for  the  taking.  Somewhere 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  years  ago  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  of  land  to  the  latitude  of  Texas,  was 
during  many  centuries  largely  covered  with  a  vast 
polar  ice-cap  called  a  glacier.     It  was  the  result  of 
long  continued  cold  weather,  by  which  the  snow  of 
one  winter  lasted  to  the  next,  and  thus  accumulated 
to  a  great  depth  of  more  than  a  mile,  and  by  pres- 
sure became  solid  ice  that  slowly  crept  to  the  oceans 
and  brok-e  away  in  icebergs.    Before  such  a  phenom- 
enon all  animal  life  either  moved  gradually  south- 
ward or  perished  in  the  snow.     Here  in  temperate 
North  America  previous  to  the  glaciers  there  was 
vegetation,  and  birds  and  beasts.     The  spruces,  and 
other  cone-bearing  trees  would  b^  among  the  hst  to 
disappear  before  the  long  winter  of  very  likely  th(iu- 
sands  of  years,  and  these  trees  would  probably  flour- 
ish along  the  southern  borders  of  the  slow  encroach- 
ing   glacier.       Such    an    occurrence    furnishes    the 
conditions  that  might  well  result  in  this  spruce-eating 
variation  that  has  spread  over  all  the  region  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  southward  to 
northern  New  England,  and  northward  to  the  Arctic 
circle.    Within  this  wide  range  there  are  three  well 
marked  species  and  two  varieties.     The  fact  is  that 
thev  are  all  mere  geographical  divisions  of  the  same 
j^eculiar  variation  that  long  ago  through  the  pressure 
Cj'   hard   times    became   separated    from    the    family 
stock.      Once    that    our   ancestral    spruce   partridge 
secured  the  advantage  of  maintaining  life  on  such 
common  food  that  the  supply  was  inexhaustible,  and 
to  be  had  with  the  slightest  effort,  there  seemed  a 
brilliant  outlook  for  this  branch  of  the  grouse  family 
t  :  become  a  numerous  race,  outstriiijiing  all  other 
members  that  were  oljliged  to  jiick  u])  a  berry  here, 
and  a  bug  there,  a  bit  of  nnishroom  in  this  place,  and 
a  seed  in  that.    The  very  opposite  has  been  the  result 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  streak  of  wonderful  luck.     It 
is  not  alone  with  mankind  that  he  who  concludes  to 
take  his  ease,  and  lay  back  on  his  good  fortune,  finds 
i  1  the  long  run  that  indolence  is  a  fatal  factor  in  life. 
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(  )iir  si)riic<.'  partridf^e  began  to  lose  intelligence  in 
proportion  to  the  lack  of  effort  in  ohtaining  f<X)il.  It 
is  a  great  regulation,  or  law.  or  ])rovision,  as  we 
prefer  to  call  it,  one  or  the  other,  that  organs  and 
faculties  left  unused  shrivel  into  vestiges  and  finally 
nmy  (lisap|)ear  altogether.  With  no  exercise  of  their 
brains,  beyond  shifting  from  branch  to  branch  of 
limitless  areas  of  spruce,  and  keeping  an  eye  now 
and  then  aloft  for  hawks  and  glancing  below  for 
prowling  beasts,  they  were  seized  upon  by  degrading 
agencies  that  have  swejH  from  this  world  great  vari- 
eties of  creatures  that  have  left  but  the  fossil  evidence 
Oi'  their  existence,  and  have  jiushed  ntlur  forms  of 
life  into  the  domain  of  parasites.  "Let  him  who 
stands  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  is  not  only  morally 
ami  si)iritually  true,  but  ai)i)lics  to  all  mental  facul- 
ties, and  bodily  structures  of  men  and  lower  crea- 
tures. "It  is  easy  to  go  to  hell,"  is  an  ancient  maxim 
of  the  pagan  world  that  found  its  counterpart  in  the 
authoritative  dictum  of  the  "broad  road  of  destruc- 
tion and  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of  life,"  and 
lioth  of  them  expressed  the  facility  of  going  down  hill 
to  degradation  when  the  i)roper  balance  was  lost 
through  some  yielding  to  blandi.shments  that  ever 
promised  more  than  they  gave  of  satisfaction,  and 
veiled  the  inevitable  results  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
present  moment.  Thus  nature  relentlessly  searches 
for  unsound  fibres,  and  weeds  out  of  her  plentiful 
products  the  defective  individuals,  and  "God 
scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  receiveth." 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  the  evidences  of  "the  spiritual 
lew  in  the  natural  world" — it  simply  appears  in  dif- 
ferent phases  in  altered  circumstances.  A  saint  falls 
from  grace,  and  a  bird  by  a  degrading  habit  falls 
fiom  a  higher  to  a  lower  grade  of  intelligence.  It  is 
gravitation  against  which  the  ant  sets  his  muscles  as 
he  tugs  his  grain  of  sand  u])  his  burrow,  and  it  is  the 
same  force  that  thrusts  the  greyhounds  of  the  sea 
from  their  launching  ways,  and  determines  the  orbits 
OI  all  the  myriad  millions  of  suns.  I  tut  for  this  wid.' 
sweep  of  universal  unity  natural  history  would  not 
be  worth  consideration,  and  we  might  well  help  our- 
selves to  as  much  as  we  could  eat.  and  as  many  feath- 
ers we  cared  to  stick  in  our  hats,  and  rest  content 
with  our  ignorance.  Unless  we  can  transnnite  in  the 
alembic  of  the  mind  the  knowledge  we  gain  in  these 
fields  of  research  into  such  high  values  that  admit  of 
use  in  the  loftier  realms  of  human  advancement,  then 
all  our  collecting,  and  measuring,  and  comparing. 
and  classifying  is  but  little  better  than  childish  diver- 
sion. 

fo  identify  on  sight  a  sjiruce  partridge  and  know 


its  scientific  name  aiul  a  few  other  items  aljout  it,  is 
but  the  merest  introduction  to  its  least  interesting 
asi)ects  that  lie  uixiii  the  outside;  says  Emer.son, 

If  I   knew 

'l"hc   r.irc  and  virtiioiis  roots,   which   in  these  woods 

Draw   untold  juices   from   the  common   earth. 
Untold,   unknown,  and   I   could  surely  spell 

Their    fragrance,  and  their  chemistry  apply 

By  sweet  affinities  to  human   flesh, 

O,  that   were  much,  and  1  could  he  a  part 

Of  the  round  day,  related  to  the  sun 

.'\nd  planted   world,  and   full   executor 
0(  their  imperficl   functions. — 

The  tild  men  studied  magic  in  the  flowers, 
.\nd  human   fortunes   in  astronomy, 

And    an    omnipotence    in    chemistry. 

Preferring  things  to  names,   for  these   were  men. 

Were  unitarians  of  the  united  world. 

If  the  species  of  Canadian  grou.se  now  under  con- 
sideration had  suddenly  come  into  existence  as  a  i)air 
of  adult  b-rds  a|^pearing  as  a  response  to  a  divine  fiat 
tJUMi  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  they  were  consider- 
ately [)erched  on  a  spruce  tree  with  a  reasonable 
;'P])etite  for  the  food  that  was  to  be  theirs,  and  also 
that  of  ail  their  descendants.  In  that  current  view 
of  the  matter,  among  the  uninstructed.  we  have  in 
our  jiresent  generation  of  them  exactly  the  same  bird 
in  form,  and  jiabits.  and  disposition,  as  the  original 
]!air.  If  that  were  the  truth,  then  neither  science. 
t.or  philosophy,  would  be  occupied  with  them;  but 
it  these  creatures  have  a  pedigree  stretching  across 
tlie  geologic  ages  into  the  reptilian  forms  of  life,  and 
leyond  through  other  lines  of  ancestry  to  the  first 
living  cell,  then  they  are  invested  with  a  significance 
that  stinuilates  curiosity,  invites  interest  and 
research,  where  .science  will  find  problems  worthy 
her  aims,  and  philosophy  discover  the  trend  of  great 
truths  to  amply  reward  her  considerations. 

\\'ith  this  view  of  creation  as  an  ever-changing 
panorama,  we  are  led  to  ask  what  is  the  origin  of 
instincts,  what  the  cause  of  jicculiar  structures,  and 
what  are  the  reasons  for  singular  habits?  We 
ajiproach  these  features  as  soluble  problems  and  not 
sealed  mysteries,  problems  that  may  occupy  our 
niinds  in  worthy  ways,  and  furnish  the  slender  trails 
that,  ever  widening  with  investigation,  open  at  last 
in  broail  highways  where  "the  highest  mounted 
mind"  may  try  his  mental  sinews  on  (|uestions  of 
transcendent  interest. 

If  it  had  been  my  intention  to  write  about  the 
exact  dimensions,  colors,  and  ])retty  ways  of  the 
Canadian  grouse,  then  these  considerations  are  a 
wide  departure  from  my  theme:  but  T  have  rather 
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desired  to  translate  the  bird  from  the  lowly  limb  of 
its  evergreen  home,  to  the  loftier  atmosphere  where 
it  can  be  studied  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view. 

Here  is  a  bird  in  the  midst  of  the  most  abundant 
supplies  of  the  only  food  that  it  desires,  with  no 
special  enemy,  no  peculiar  disease,  not  sought  by 
gunners,  and  yet  evident!}-  far  on  the  downward 
road  to  extinction.  It  has  many  advantages  over  the 
"birch,"  or  ruffed  grouse,  in  point  of  food,  and  the 
protection  offered  by  the  thickets  in  which  it  resides, 


c:anad.\  ruffed  grouse 
n  "  drumming  iiosition  "      From  specimen    in  Frov.  Mustum,  Halifax 

and  yet  there  are,  I  believe,  in  this  province  one 
hundred  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former.  The 
number  of  eggs  are  equal  to  those  of  the  other 
sjiecies,  and  there  is  no  visible  material  explanation 
o,'  this  fatal  drift  to  llu'  gulf  of  extinction.  Is  it  an 
idle  curiosity  to  ])rcilii'  this  problem  and  seek  the 
explanation,  although  the  solution  firing  neither 
fame  nor  n'onev?  Serious  reflection  must  soon  con- 
vince us  that  the  noblest  employment  of  our  intellec- 
tual faculties  is  in  that  service  which  ever  widens 
our  knowledge  of  this  universe  wherein  the  slender- 
est clues  often  lead  to  grand  and  useful  discoveries. 
Wherever  nature  in  any  aspect  challenges  our  curi- 
ositv,  it  is  a  respectful  response  to  heed  this  invita- 
tion to  her  ban(|net  of  unending  bounties. 

Tlie  ]>roblem  presented  by  this  disa])])earing 
grouse  involves  subtle  and  wide-reaching  laws.  Its 
lite  has  been  too  easy,  too  monotonous  and  devoid 


Oi  experience  to  keep  up  the  mental  vigor  that  had 
been  gained  b_\-  ancestors  whose  needs  demanded 
greater  activities.  As  they  perched  on  the  sheltering 
boughs  of  the  dim  forests,  and  dozed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  they  swung  within  the  scope  of 
tlie  great  law  that  like  the  outermost  whirls  of  the 
Maelstrom,  swings  all  its  victims  to  destruction.  The 
unused  brain  cells  lose  their  finest  functions,  a  cloud 
(  i  stupidity  stole  over  the  marvellous  structure  that 
was  upbuilt  through  millions  of  years,  the  old  pro- 
tective instincts  wherein  hereditary  laws  had  stored 
the  habits  of  many  generations  refused  toact  with 
promptness,  and  all  delays  were  fatal.  I  have  seen  a 
goshawk,  the  fiercest  maurader  of  the  skies,  hover 
over  one  of  these  grouse  and  dash  down  upon  him 
before  the  creature  seemed  half  aware  of  any  danger. 
Even  an  old  hen  in  his  place  would  have  fled  scream- 
ing at  the  shadow,  without  sight  of  the  object;  and 
that  she  learned  not  from  experience,  for  a  chicken 
not  clear  of  his  shell  will  do  as  much,  but  her  wild 
ancestors  in  oriental  forests  got  that  item  of  advan- 
tage placed  to  the  credit  of  their  kind,  and  the 
instinct  has  not  got  out  of  working  order  by  degen- 
eration. 

If  we  start  a  birch  grouse  with  young  chickens, 
she  dashes  fearlessly  under  our  feet,  with  outstretch- 
ed wings  and  spreading  tail  and  every  feather  erect, 
striving  to  attract  our  attention  and  draw  us  away, 
or  in  some  fashion  prevent  any  harm  to  her  brood, 
that  meantime  is  hiding  here  and  there  as  best  they 
can.  In  the  economy  of  nature  the  individual  does 
not  count  so  much  as  the  race,  and  in  this  view,  even 
if  the  mother  is  killed  by  her  reckless  encounter,  still 
her  voung  in  most  cases  would  survive,  as  they  are 
from  the  first  quite  dependent  on  their  ability  to 
select  their  own  food.  When  this  mother  has  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  enemy  has  gone  and  the  coast 
is  clear,  then  she  flies  back,  calls  her  brood  together 
bv  a  whining  sound,  to  be  heard  on  no  other  occa- 
sions. 

Now  if  we  nieet  a  sjiruce  partridge  with  a  brood 
she  employs  no  such  tactics,  but  showing  signs  of 
disturbance  by  walking  hither  and  thither,  and  seek- 
ing a  low  limb,  seems  to  be  minded  to  stay  close  to 
her  young,  and  these  have  no  habit  of  hiding ;  I  have 
])icked  them  up  when  they  were  a  few  days  old 
without  nnich  resistance.  \\"hen  three  or.  four  half 
grown  young  have  avoided  me  by  perching  side  by 
side  on  a  limb  not  six  feet  from  the  ground,  I  have 
seen  the  mother  walk  from  branch  to  branch  till  she 
had  i)laced  herself  clo.se  beside  them  ;  and  all  this  was 
a  very  touching  concern  for  her  babies,  but  witli  no 
l)roper  notion  of  the  danger  she  courted  for  them  all. 
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The  principal  cncmifs.  aside  from  men,  are  wild- 
cats, foxes,  weasels,  fishers,  the  latter  not  now  in 
Nova  Scotia,  hawks,  owls,  ravens,  eagles.  The 
same  creatures  beset  the  other  .species  of  grouse 
amoug  us. 

The  existence  of  Holland  depends  upon  the  resist- 
ing power  of  the  great  earth  walls  that  fence  out  the 
sea,  and  re<|uire  a  ceaseless  vigilance  to  keep  them  in 
repair:  and  just  as  surely  is  this  bird  or  any  otlur 
continually  menaced  by  enemies  which  take  advan- 
tage of  every  relaxation  of  vigilance,  or  strength,  or 
intelligence,  or  any  other  feature  or  form  whereby 
they  are  defeated,  or  outwitted,  or  deceived.  The 
lowering  of  mental  activities  is  analogous  to  a  breach 
in  the  Dutch  dikes,  and  over  it  leap  the  hungry 
hordes  that  scuffle  for  their  stujjid  carcasses.  For  a 
long  time  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  race,  after  it 
began  to  live  by  means  of  superior  wits  there  must 
have  been  perilous  crises,  when  teeth,  and  claws 
that  lay  behind  the  slender  embankment  of  better 
brains,  threatened  utter  extermination  to  our  kind. 

Our  pretty  little  grouse  has  lost  ground  that  can 
never  be  regaineil :  he  is  in  the  current  that  has  never 
reversed  its  course.  The  law  of  the  land  has  been 
called  in  to  shield  them,  but  a  greater  law  has  already 
passed  sentence  upon  tiiem  and  it  will  be  executed 
to  the  verv  letter  bevonil  all  hope  of  intervention. 


How  Canadians  Should  Live. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  (age  8i)  and  Senatfir 
Wark  (age  lOo),  two  of  the  oldest  and  best  pre- 
served of  our  citizens,  have  been  telling  us  how  to 
live.  It  seems  summed  up  in  the  ancient  advice, 
retire  early  and  eat  plain  food.  Senator  Wark 
believes  in  porridge,  meat,  bread  and  tea,  but  refuses 
to  countenance  pie  or  ()udding.  TVofessor  Smith's 
verdict  is  about  the  same.  l5ut  he  does  not  ijronounce 
so  strongly  against  delicacies,  although  lie  agrees 
that  they  must  he  taken  in  moderation.  ...  If  Can- 
adians are  to  he  |)hysically  strong  there  are  some  re 
forms  to  be  effected.  They  must  eat  less  pastry, 
thev  must  breathe  more  fresh  air,  they  must  encour- 
age still  more  athletic  s])orts  and  ])hysical  culture, 
they  must  realize  that  the  reckless  pursuit  of  "the 
dollar"  is  not  a  reasonalile  ambition  for  cither  an 
individual  or  a  nation,  but  that  strong  bodies  and 
sound  minds  are  the  marks  of  a  vigorous  race. — 
.-Ifril  Canadian  Mai^acinc. 


The  Schoolm.\sti;k's  Pu.wicr. — Lord,  deliver  the 
laddies  before  Thee  from  lying,  cheating,  cowardice, 
and  laziness,  which  are  as  the  devil.  I'.e  pleased  to 
put  common  sense  in  their  hearts,  and  give  them 
grace  to  be  honest  men  all  the  days  of  tlieir  life. — 
Ian  Maclaren,  in  Young  Barbarians. 


A  Word  for  Farmers 

In  an  article  in  the  April  Delineator  on  (irowing 
up  with  ( )ne's  Children,  which  is  filled  with  .sensible 
advice  to  mothers,  .Mrs.  Theodore  W.  I'irney  has 
some  excellent  remarks  aly)Ut  the  treatment  of  chil- 
dren that  are  grown.  Many  parents  will  do  well  to 
take  to  heart  the  following  jwragraph  ;  "There  is  one 
tiling  ])arents  should  recognize:  that  their  children 
are  growing  up  and  that  their  authority  as  such 
grows  weaker  every  day,  while  their  influence  waxes 
stronger  in  proportion  as  their  government  has  been 
wise,  tender  and  just.  ^lany  a  household  is  di.scor- 
dant  because  ])arcnts  insist  upon  treating  their 
grown  sons  and  daughters  as  though  they  were  still 
children.  They  issue  commands,  criticize  and  find 
fault,  forgetting  apparently  that  the  season  for  train- 
ing is  i)racticallv  ended,  and.  were  it  not.  such  meth- 
ods would  result  in  more  harm  than  gjod.  I  know 
a  family  in  which  are  two  daughters,  both  past 
Iwenty-five.  and  a  son  in  his  thirties:  they  seldom,  if 
ever,  leave  the  house  without  being  questioned  as  to 
where  they  are  going,  when  they  will  return,  why 
they  go,  why  they  wear  such  a  garment  instead  of 
some  other,  wouldn't  thev  best  take  umbrellas,  are 
thev  warmly  or  coolly  enough  dressed,  as  the  case 
may  be,  etc..  etc.  Personal  liberty  is  such  a  precious 
possession,  anil  life  is  so  much  sweeter  and  happier 
in  households  when  there  is  nuitual  confidence  and 
where  trivial  personal  questions  arc  regarded  almost 
as  a  discourtcsv." 


Spelling^  Tests. 


Scale,  rinse,  pledge,  ache,  knock,  prism,  dense, 
jail,  lodge,  niche  kneel,  gray,  knob,  scythe,  .screen, 
scene,  growth,  rhyme,  sheaf,  scratch,  through,  twice, 
least,  tempt,  inourn,  knife,  sphere,  bridge,  hoarse, 
wealth,  scheme,  fuse,  rogue,  sweat,  gnash,  buzz, 
comb,  dreamt,  kn.ack.  much.  zinc,  cleanse,  spasm. 
skulk,  width,  breachh.  thrash,  shrink,  knell,  bathe. 

.\lmanac,  descendants,  necessary,  rebuttal,  as.^ur- 
ance,  metallic,  livelihood,  relapse,  instantaneous, 
aggrieved,  bullet,  X'enezuela.  pursuance,  consum- 
mated, Roo.sevelt.  aspirant,  reservoir,  terrific,  ambu- 
lance, commissary,  fraudulent,  appearance,  comedian, 
eminence,  apparent,  tangible,  installation,  diversion, 
chastise,  pillaging,  allegiance,  czar,  assessor,  charge- 
able, sensitive,  nuisance,  tenement,  sarsaparilla,  sus- 
ceptible, assistant,  larceny,  trolley,  transferred,  occur- 
rence, corresi)ondence.  ])otatoes.  coercion,  bieimial. 
attornev,  unavoidable. 
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Arbor  and  Bird  Day. 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR  A   PKOGRAMME. 

Prepare  for  Arbor  Day  by  cleaning  up  the  school  yard. 
Clean  the  school  room.     Have  the  desks,  seats  and  floor 
scrubbed. 
Decorate    the    room    with    pictures    of    birds,    trees    and 

country  scenes. 

If  trees  are  to  be  planted  select  them  with  care;  not  too 
large,  from  open  spaces  rather  than  from  the  forest.  Pre- 
pare the  ground  for  them;  good  soil  is  necessary. 

Get  the  people  interested  in  the  day;  encourage  pupils 
to  clean  up  the  yards  and  plant  trees  about  their  homes. 

Prepare  a  programme  for  the  day.  Have  plenty  of  music 
and  readings.  Invite  visitors  to  take  part.  See  this 
month's  Review  and  others  for  hints. 

In  a  certain  school  far  away  in  the  country  the  teacher 
hit  upon  an  ingenious  device  for  covering  up  bare  and  un- 
sightly walls.  Above  the  blackboards  she  tacked  rough 
sacking,  which  was  the  only  material  available,  and  to  hide 
the  edges  the  children  made  borders  of  trailing  evergreens. 
On  the  sacking  they  pinned  groups  of  pictures,  which  they 
cut  from  magazines  or  which  the  teacher  had  obtained 
from  the  city.  The  result  was  surprisingly  attractive,  and 
as  the  pictures  could  be  easily  changed,  the  decorations 
were  varied  to  suit  the  season  or  special  occasions. 

Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia,  had  at  Potsdam 
a  cherry  orchard.  One  day  he  saw  a  troop  of  sparrows 
attacking  his  finest  fruit.  The  king  flew  into  a  passion, 
and  offered  a  reward  for  sparrows'  heads.  Five 
heads  for  three  cents  was  the  rate  he  paid,  and  sparrows' 
heads  began  to  arrive  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  'the 
first  year  the  government  paid  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the 
bird  hunters  for  the  death  of  a  million  and  a  half  of 
sparrows.  The  second  year  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
third  year  ten  dollars  settled  the  account.  And  there  was 
not  a  sparrow  left  in  all  King  Frederick's  domain. 

But  worse  results  than  sparrows'  visits  followed.  In- 
sects covered  the  trees,  ate  the  young  leaves  and  the 
blossoms,  and  destroyed  all  prospects  of  a  cherry  crop. 
The  wheat  and  grain  perished  as  soon  as  they  appeared 
above  ground.  Fruit  trees  bore  no  fruit.  Even  the  for- 
ests were  being  so  ruined  by  the  insects  that  the  king  be- 
came alarmed.  As  he  had  rid  the  kingdom  of  the  sparrows, 
so  now  he  did  all  he  could  to  get  them  back.  It  cost  him 
three  cents  for  every  five  sparrows  driven  out  of  his  king- 
dom; now  it  cost  three  cents  for  every  five  brought  back. 
So  much  for  human  wisdom,  which  forgets  that  tomorrow 
must  pay  for  the  blunders  of  today. — Scl. 


'  A   Song  to  Arbor   Day. 

Air — "There's  Music  in   the  Ai>-" 
There's  music  in  the  air — 

Breezes  from  the  woods  astray, 
Blow  fragrant,  fresh,  and  warm, 
In  a  song  to  Arbor  Day. 

Chitrus :    Music  tender,  music  gay. 

Music  sweet  as  the  flowers  of  May, 
All  the  world  joins  in  the  lay 
In  a  song  to  .\rbor  Day. 


There's  music   in  the   air — 

Brooks  upon  their  sunny  way 
Break  forth  with  runs  and  trills 

In  a  song  to  Arbor  Day. — Chorus. 

There's  music  in  the  air — 

Robin  redbreast,  thrush,  and  jay. 
Pour  out  their  little  hearts 

In  a  song  to  Arbor  Day. — Chorus. 

— Popular  Educator. 


I  don't  want  to  make  you  uncomfortable,  girls ;  but  is 
it  possible  that  it  was  one  of  you  who  had  a  bird's  wing 
in  your  hat  on  Sunday? 

Just  in  front  of  my  pew  sits  a  maiden  — 

A  little  brown  wing  on  her  hat. 
With  its  touches  of  tropical  azure. 

And  sheen  of  the  sun  upon  that. 
Through  the  bloom-colored  pane  shines  a  glory 

By  which  the  vast  shadov/s  are  stirred, 
But  I  pine  for  the  spirit  and  splendor 

That  painted  the  wing  of  the.  bird. 

The  organ  rolls  down  its  great  anthem; 

With  the  soul  of  a  song  it  is  blent; 
But  for  me,  I  am  sick  for  the  singing 
Of  one  little  song  that  is  spent. 
The  voice  of  the  curate  is  gentle: 

"No  sparrow  shall   fall  to  the  ground;'' 
But  the  poor  broken  wing  on  the  bonnet 
Is   mocking  the   merciful    sound. 

— Our  Sunday  Afternoon. 


When  April  winds 
Grew  soft,  the  maple  burst  into  a  flush 
Of  scarlet  flowers.    The  tulip  tree,  high  up. 
Opened,  in  airs  of  June,  her  multitude 
Of  golden  chalices  to  humming  birds 
And  silken  wing'd  insects  of  the  sky. 


-Bryant. 


Spring'.s  Awakening. 
Doubt  flies  before  the  truth  that's  quired 
When  earth   in  living   green 's  attired, 

As  ghosts  before  the  day-star's  rising, — 
The  grass  is  ever  God  finger-spired. 

When  life  is  low  my  awe-stirred  soul 
No  vision  has  of  nature's  whole ; 

It   would   unsheathe  a   weapon   naked 
And  cut  the  bands  of  divine  control. 

The   Nazarene  knows  no  decrease,  — 

He  shed  his  beams  on  Rome  and  Greece! 

O  radiant  is  his  word :    Consider 

The  springing  grass,  and  have  rest  and  peace ! 

—Dr.  T.  H.  Rand. 


The  Review  gets  better  every  year.  Mr.  Richardson's 
mathematical  notes  are  alone  worth  more  than  the  sub- 
scription price.  A.  D.  F. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Till-  InilxMiio  |)laf,nie  is  still  alannin<jly  ])revalent 
in  Inilia.  and  is  olaiinini;  thousaiuls  of  victims  eviTv 
week. 

.Vccording  to  official  figures,  the  area  of  coal  in 
Canada  is  larger  than  in  any  dtlier  country  in  the 
world. 

The  value  of  gold  annually  mined  in  liritisli 
Columbia  is  now  over  five  millinn  dollars,  the  value 
of  the  silver  over  three  millions,  and  of  tlic  cupiKT 
and  the  coal  over  five  millions  each. 

So  great  has  been  the  success  attained  with  camels 
imported  into  Rhodesia.  South  .\frica.  last  year,  that 
a  government  officer  has  been  sent  to  India  to  ]>ur- 
cha.se  a  larger  nuniber  of  these  animals  for  the  dis- 
trict. 

Extensive  irrigation  works  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  Canadian  I'acific  Railway  Company  near  Cal- 
garv.  If  the  i)lan  proves  successful,  over  three  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  now  lying  waste  will  be  reclaimed 
and  made  fit  for  cultivation.  There  are  to  be  two 
canals,  a  main  canal  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and  a 
seconilary  canal  which,  when  completed,  will  be  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  luiles  long.  The  ]3roject  is  the 
largest  of  the  kind  ever  attemiited  on  this  continent. 

A  sad  fate  has  befallen  the  adventurous  Hubbard, 
who  set  out  last  summer  to  explore  the  interior  of 
Labrador.  l'ni)rei)ared  for  the  dffiiculties  of  his 
journey,  and  with  a  very  inade(|Uate  suiijily  of  food, 
delaved  beyond  all  expectation  by  storms  and  acci- 
dents, and  failing  to  find  the  ai)undance  of  game 
upon  which  he  cnunled  for  subsistence,  he  finally 
dietl  of  starvation.  His  two  companions,  who  were 
stronger  than  he.  survived  the  hanlships  of  th.- 
exijedition  and  brought  back  the  news  of  his  death. 

Recent  surveys  have  .shown  that  the  part  of  Que- 
bec King  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  James  Hay 
is  rich  in  spruce  forests,  in  agricultural  soil,  in  water- 
powers  and  in  minerals,  and  that  the  climate  is  (piite 
as  good  as  that  of  the  valley  of  Lake  St.  John,  wlure 
there  are  thriving  settlements. 

The  Yalu  is  a  beautiful  river,  some  300  miles  in 
length,  and  is  navigable  for  a  native  craft  for  a  dis- 
tance of  60  miles,  but  steamers  are  unable  to  proceed 
bevond  .\ntung.  The  stream  has  a  rajnd  current, 
wliich  will  just  now  be  swollen  with  the  spring  fresh- 
ets, for  the  winter  climate  is  nuich  the  same  as  our 
own.  The  tides  in  the  Yellow  Sea  are  higher  than 
anvwhere  else  in  the  world  outside  of  the  I'.av  of 
Fundv :  making  the  crossing  difficult  in  the  estuary. 
The  river  itself,  therefore,  is  a  very  strong  defence 
of  the  Russian  position. 

The  inmiigration  of  L'nited  States  settlers,  which 
is  bringing  into  our  Northwest  Territories  ex])eri- 
enced  farmers  from  the  Western  States,  has  begun 
early  this  vear,  and  will  probably  increase  from  year 
to  vear  for  some  years  to  come.  Immigrants  are 
also  expected  from  New  Zealand,  where  the  advan- 
tages ofifered  by  the  Canadian  west  are  claiming 
attention. 


It  is  rumored  that  the  Japanese  governnicnl  will 
e.\])eriment  with  war  balloons  and  airshijjs. 

The  govermnents  of  Italy  and  .Austria  have  con- 
cluded an  agreement  regarding  alTairs  in  the  Kal- 
kans.  which  is  considered  as  |)Utting  an  etTectual 
sto])  to  the  troubles  in  the  I'.alkan  states  and  i>re- 
venting  the  jxissibiiity  of  their  being  used  to  aid  a 
.Macedonian  uprising  in  the  .spring. 

It  is  ex])ected  that  ten  thousand  troops  will  he  sent 
to  Canada,  as  a  part  of  tl>e  new  i)lans  for  strengthen- 
ing the  defences  of  the  emi)ire.  It  has  been  decided 
also  to  make  Halifax  one  of  the  greatest  coaling 
stations  of  the  empire,  and  to  this  end  the  coaling 
])iers  in  the  dockyard  will  be  enlarged. 

.\  steamship  route  between  Halifax  and  Calway, 
for  the  convevance  of  mails  and  jiassengers  is  a<lvo- 
cated  bv  a  member  of  the  rransi)ortalion  Comnus- 
sion  that  has  recentlv  visited  the  Atlantic  provinces. 
It  would  be  a  thousand  miles  shorter  than  the  route 
from  .New  York  to  Liver])ool.  and  would  be  of  ines- 
timable advantage  to  Canada  and  to  the  empire. 

The  British  Antarctic  expedition,  which  sailed 
from  London  in  the  summer  of  lyoi,  is  returniiig. 
No  new  c(jast  line  of  any  great  extent  has  been  dis- 
covered, hut  the  results  are  believed  to  be  of  very 
great  inii)ortance  in  other  directions,  and  Captaui 
Scott  and  his  men  are  expected  to  bring  back  much 
valuable  information  regarding  the  .\ntarctic  con- 
tinent and  the  waters  along  its  coast. 

The  Belgians  denv  the  stories  of  atrocities  in  the 
Congo  l-"ree  State,' saying  that  the  stories  were 
founded  whollv  upon  charges  against  one  sentry  for 
cruelty  to  a  native  bov,  and  that  these  charges  have 
j.roved  to  be  false,  ihe  stories,  nevertheless,  seem 
to  have  a  strong  foundation  in  fact,  and  the  govern- 
ments of  Clreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
both  been  asked  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  the 
20,000,000  natives. 

In  replv  to  a  question  as  to  why  a  change' had 
been  made  in  the  fiag  floating  over  the  parlianient 
buildings  at  Ottawa,  the  Minister  of  Public  \\  orks 
sai<l  tliat  the  Hag  heretofore  used  was  a  Canada 
merchant  marine  flag,  (the  red  ensign  with  the 
Canadian  coat-of-arms  in  the  fly,)  and  when  the 
de])artnient  was  purchasing  a  new  flag  it  got  the 
national  flag,  the  Union  Jack,  and  put  it  there 
instead.      There  is  only  one  national  flag. 

The  natural  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  North- 
west is  through  Hudson  I'.ay  and  Hudson  Strait, 
saving  800  miles  in  tran.sjjortation  to  Liverpool :  as 
compared  with  .Montreal.  So  says  the  Canadian 
explorer,  I.  W.  Tvrrell,  in  a  recent  account  of  his 
explorations  in  that  region  and  in  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador.  The  strait  is  navigable  with  power- 
ful vessels  for  six  months  in  the  year:  and  the  bay 
is  open  all  the  time,  although  the  harlxirs  freeze 
over.  Port  Churchill  is.  he  thinks,  the  best  harbor 
on  the  coast  of  Hudson  Bav,  and  could  hold  half  the 
I'.ritish  navy.  Newfoundland  he  finds  rich  in  min- 
eral resources,  and  Labrador  may  i)rove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  mining  countries  in  the  wf>rld. 
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An  Anglo-French  colonial  treaty  about  to  be 
signed  in  London  deals  with  matters  in  Morocco, 
Egypt  and  Newfoundland.  France,  it  is  believed, 
will  surrender  her  rights  on  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land and  receive  an  indemnity.  The  French  shore 
question  which  has  so  long  troubled  the  people  of 
the  ancient  colony  will  thus  be  finally  settled. 

A  rather  serious  question  is  about  to  be  settled 
between  Chili  and  Peru.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
between  the  two  countries,  in  1883,  Chili  was  left  in 
possession  of  the  Peruvian  provinces  Tacna  and 
Arica,  with  the  understanding  that  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  two  provinces 
should  decide  whether  they  would  remain  Chilian  or 
be  returned  to  Peru.  Twenty  years  have  passed,  and 
the  vote  has  not  been  taken.  The  possibility  of  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  the  matter  seems  very  slight. 

There  is  a  renewal  of  the  story  of  a  United  States 
movement  for  the  acquisition  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  by  which  they  could  control  the  entrance 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  threaten  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast  of  Canada.  It  is  more  probable  that  if  the 
islands  pass  from  French  control  they  will  become 
British.  They  have  a  united  area  of  ninety-three 
scpare  miles,  and  a  population  of  less  than  five  thou- 
sand ;  and  their  only  importance  at  present  is  as  a 
base  for  the  French  fisheries,  and  as  the  last  remain- 
ing vestige  of  the  French  dominions  in  North 
.\merica. 

Chili,  Brazil  and  Argentina  have  formed  an  alli- 
ance and  agreed  to  refer  to  arbitration  any  question 
that  may  arise  between  them  in  the  future.  Ecuador 
and  Bolivia  are  expected  to  join  the  alliance.  A  dread 
of  the  growing  power  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
fear  that  in  case  of  any  local  uprising  that  aggres- 
sive nation  might  do  as  she  did  in  the  Panama  affair, 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  insurgents  antl 
send  troops  to  maintain  it,  is  believed  to  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  movement.  The  project  of  a 
political  union  of  all  the  Spanish  American  states  is 
beginning  to  be  discussed  in  the  press  of  these  repub- 
lics. 

Though  there  has  been  no  important  engagement 
as  yet  between  the  Russian  and  Japanese  forces, 
Japan  seems  to  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Korea,  which  was  the  first  object  of  her  campaign. 
and  to  have  full  control  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  which 
enables  her  to  land  troops  at  any  point  along  the 
coast.  Before  the  advance  guard  of  the  Japanese 
army,  the  Russian  forces  seem  to  have  retreated  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Yalu,  the  bomidary  between 
Manchuria  and  Korea.  Tne  Japanese  now  occupv 
W'iju,  an  important  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  the  Korean  side  :  the  Russians  are  strongly  posted 
at  Antung,  on  the  o])])osite  bank,  where  it  is  expect- 
ed a  great  battle  will  take  place  if  llie  Ja])anese 
attempt  to  cross. 

The  British  expedition  to  Tliil)et  has  met  with 
armed  resistance.  The  Thibetans  attacked  the 
advancing  column  and  were  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss.  Among  the  killed  was  one  of  the  Thibetans 


who  was  in  command,  and  to  whose  infiuence  and 
violent  hostility  it  is  thought  the  existing  difficulties 
were  verv  largely  due.  Possibly  his  death  may  lead 
to  peaceful  negotiations  with  the  Lhassa  govern- 
ment. It  is  reported,  however,  that  a  Chinese  gen- 
eral from  Lhassa  has  met  the  approaching  British 
force  and  requested  the  mission  to  withdraw.  This, 
if  true,  might  mean  that  China  claims  authority 
over  Thibet  as  a  tributary  state ;  but  British  nego- 
tiations with  the  Thibetan  government  have  been 
going  on  for  fifteen  years  independent  of  the  Chinese 
government  at  Pekin  or  its  representative  at  Lhassa. 
The  British  troops,  coming  from  the  warm  plains  of 
India,  suffered  greatl}'  on  the  march  through  the 
mountain  passes.  The  changes  in  temperature  were 
extreme  at  the  greatest  elevations,  the  men  being 
in  danger  of  sunstroke  during  the  day  and  numbed 
with  cold  at  night. 

A  very  alarming  state  of  affairs  prevails  in  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa.  Native  troops,  now  in 
revolt,  have  torn  up  railways  and  killed  many 
settlers.  Windhoek,  the  seat  of  government,  is 
besieged  by  the  natives  :  and  practically  every  native 
tribe  between  that  place  and  the  borders  of  Cape 
Colony  is  in  revolt.  The  Hereros  are  the  most  pow- 
erful and  warlike,  and  were  the  first  to  rebel, 
oppression  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  German 
officers  and  troops  being  the  alleged  cause.  The 
German  possessions  in  southwestern  Africa  cover  a 
tract  about  half  as  large  again  as  the  German 
Empire  in  Europe.  It  stretches  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand miles  along  the  coast,  from  Cape  Colony  on 
the  south  to  the  Portuguse  colony  on  the  north.  The 
land  along  the  coast  is  barren  for  some  miles  inland. 
Then  comes  a'  wide  plain,  and  beyond  that  a  high 
tableland  of  several  hundreds  of  miles  in  width, 
valuable  by  reason  of  its  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources.  The  Germans  first  took  possession  of  a 
l)art  of  the  coast  about  twenty  years  ago. 


( )ne  of  the  most  beneficient  features  of  our  modern 
educational  work  is  that  of  the  school  gardens. 
Through  pleasant  outdoor  occupation  it  brings  the 
children  into  delightful  contact  with  nature.  It  gives 
them  something  interesting  to  do  and  to  think  about. 
It  improves  them  mentally,  morally  and  ])liysicallv. 
and  is  one  of  the  most  potent  of  instruments  for 
expanding  their  minds  and  their  souls  by  casting 
the  light  of  understanding  upon  some  of  the  myster- 
ies of  life  and  growth.  This  work  has  been  made  a 
regular  feature  in  some  of  our  Boston  public  schools, 
and  has  been  so  cxtraordinarilv  successful  that  it 
should  be  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  all. — 
Boston  Herald. 


A  gentleman  riding  with  an  Irishman  came  \\'ithin 
sight  of  an  old  gallows,  and  to  display  his  wit  said : 

"Pat,  do  you  see  that  ?" 

"To  be  sure  Oi  do,"  replied  Pat. 

"And  where  would  you  be  today  if  tlie  gallows 
had  its  due?" 

"CliVl  be  riding  alone,"  replied  Pat. 
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Manual  Training. 

Two  iK'w  inomlKTs  were  added  to  tlic  mcnibership 
of  the  M.  1".  T.  A.  of  X.  S.,  at  tlic  special  meeting 
held  at  Halifax,  April  ist  and  Jiid.  The  nieniher- 
shi])  is  now  21,  including,  with  one  exce|Hion,  all  the 
mechanic  science  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia  in  active 
work.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  clause  in  the 
constitution  in  reference  to  lionorary  members  to 
elect  as  such  the  following  gentleinen :  Siipt.  of  Edu- 
cation A.  H.  MacKay,  Supervisor  Alex.  McKay  of 
the  Halifax  i)nhlic  schools,  and  Supervisor  G.  J. 
Miller  of  the  Dartmouth  schools. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted :  "That  this 
association  approves  of  the  idea  of  an  exhibit  from 
the  manual  training  schools  of  the  province  at  the 
Provincial  ICxhibition  at  Halifax,  and  that  each 
teacher  be  urged  to  send  an  exhibit  from  his  school 
or  schools.  .\  committee  was  ap]3ointed  to  arrange 
the  details  for  the  exhibit. 

Principal  .McKeigan  of  the  \\  liitney  Pier  school, 
Sydney,  is  conducting  a  very  successful  course  in 
cardlward  work. 

The  Boy's  Chil)  of  Halifax  have  tilted  up  a  room 
for  manual  training.  Ten  benches  are  included  in 
the  outfit.  The  undertaking  is  ])roving  successful 
and  is  undoubtedly  of  great  value  to  the  boys  of  the 
club,  who  in  most  cases  cannot  avail  themselves  of 
the  public  manual  training  department.  The  classes 
are  held  in  the  evenings. 

The  industrial  manual  training  department  has 
just  added  five  new  benches  to  its  e<iuipmenl. 

H.  W.  Hi-wnr, 
Secretary  M.  T.  T.  .1.,  of  N.  S. 


This  is  a  spelling  device  that  I  have  foun<l  helpful 
in  my  second  and  tliird  grades.  The  pu])ils  have 
spelling  blanks  that  cost  three  cents  each,  an<l  every 
afternoon  they  write  their  spelling  lessons.  I  pro- 
cured a  twelve  yard  roll  of  gummed  picture  binding, 
(red),  for  ten  cents,  from  which  1  cut  little  stars. 
Each  pupil  having  a  jjerfect  lesson  is  given  a  star  to 
put  on  the  page  with  the  jx-rfectly  spelled  words. 
The  children  study  their  spelling  lessons  very  indus- 
triously and  each  one  tries  to  get  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  stars. — Scl. 


The  Use  of  Trees. 


If  there  were  no  trees,  our  earth  would  be  like  a 
desert. 

Our  trees  give  us  warm  tires,  for  they  furnish  us 
with  wood  and  coal. 

If  there  were  no  trees,  there  would  be  no  birds  to 
sing  to  us. 


The  trees  make  the  air  |)ure,  and  without  them  tlie 
air  would  iK-come  unlit  to  breathe.  We  cannot  live 
without  iiure  air. 

.\fter  a  rain  tiie  leaves  and  r<x>ts  of  the  trees  iiold 
the  water  for  a  long  time  ;  tliis  keeps  the  earth  moist, 
.so  that  the  springs  are  full,  the  streams  are  not  dry, 
and  the  plants  grow. 

The  roots  of  the  trees  travel  about  far  Ijcnealli 
tile  surface,  and  aijsorb  tlie  richness  that  lies  far 
imdergroinid.  The  roots  send  this  richness  up  to  the 
l)ranches  and  leaves.  Tlien  when  tlie  leaves  fall,  this 
richness  is  now  on  the  surface  <jf  the  ground,  making 
it  richer. 

Trees  not  only  make  the  soil  richer,  but  they  help 
the  farmer,  and  his  crops  are  better  for  them,  for 
Ijirds  make  their  homes  among  the  trees  that  border 
on  his  tields.  These  birds  will  feed  upon  the  insects 
that  would  injure  his  crops. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


The  Nova  Scotia  Normal  School  has  a  large  enrolment 
of  .students  this  year,  only  e.xceeded  by  three  other  years 
in  its  history.  There  are  190  students  in  attendance,  30 
of  whom  are  young  men.  The  following  is  the  classified 
list:  15  A"s;  79  B's;  57  C's;  32  D"s;  and  7  in  mechanic 
science. 

A  St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  correspondent  encloses  a  very  in- 
teresting programme  which  has  been  carried  out  there 
during  the  winter  months  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cana- 
dian Literature  Club.  Besides  dealing  with  Canadian 
;iuthors  and  their  works,  an  evening  was  devoted  to  songs 
and  folklore,  another  to  the  Canadian  judiciary,  and  two 
others  to  local  history.  Our  correspondent  adds:  "This 
course  of  reading  is  to  many  of  us  a  revelation  in  XTana- 
dian  literature." 

Mr.  Chester  B.  Martin,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  is  the  winner  of  a  Rhodes' 
Scholarship,  valued  at  $1,500  a  year  for  a  three  years' 
course  of  study  at  Oxford.  -Mr.  .Martin  is  the  first  Rhodes 
scholar  to  be  chosen  in  .America.  He  has  an  exce.lent 
reputation  as  an  all-round  student,  and  will  do  lionor  to 
his  alma  mater  from  which  he  graduated  in  1902.  A 
worthy  competitor  for  the  much  coveted  honor  of  the 
scholarship  was  Mr.  R.  St.  John  Freeze,  of  the  Rothesay 
Collegiate  School,  who  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Xew  Brunswick  last  year,  taking  high  honors.  The  St. 
John  High  School,  which  prepared  .Mr.  Martin  for  the 
University,  and  the  Sussex  Grammar  School,  where  Mr. 
I'>eezc  was  trained,  liave  reason  to  be  proud,  as  well  as 
the  University,  of  sending  out  two  such  students. 

Mr.  Martin  was  chosen  without  the  preliminary  of  an 
examination,  none  being  required  of  students  graduating 
from  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Dalhousie,  McGill, 
and   Toronto,  as  these  are  in  allilialion  with  Oxford. 

When  it  is  retlected  that  at  least  twenty-four  students 
from  Canada  will  be  in  attendance  at  Oxford  all  tlie  time, 
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it   will  be  seen   what  a  great  stiimihis  this   will  be  to  the 
higher  education  in  this  country. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  who  has  recently  completed  a  tour 
of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  in  connection 
w'ith  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,  is  now'  on  his  way  to 
Newfoundland. 

The  school  board  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  has  granted  an  in- 
crease of  salary  to  the  female  teachers  of  that  city  as  a 
result  of  the  memorial  recently  presented.  The  increase 
will  be  about  $25  per  annum,  half  what  was  asked  for, 
hut  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  board  is  favorable 
to  a  further  increr.sc  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Pictou  ;_nd  South  Colchester, 
N.  S.,  met  at  New  Glasgow-  the  last  three  days  of  March. 
The  attendance  w'as  large,  nearly  150  teachers  being  pre- 
sent. Inspector  E.  L.  Armstrong  presided.  A  feature  of 
the  meeting  was  the  presence  of  the  instructors  of  the 
Macdonald  rural  schools  for  the  three  provinces — J.  Brit- 
tain  of  New  Brunswick,  Percy  J.  Shaw  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Theodore  Ross  of  P.  E.  Island — all  of  whom  took 
part  in  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Brittain  gave  two  illustra- 
tive lessons  before  the  institute  on  the  teaching  of  miner- 
alogy and  chemistry.  Superintendent  A.  H.  MacKay,  Prin- 
cipal Soloan  of  the  normal  school,  ex-principal  Calkin, 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Patterson,  Principal  W.  R.  Campbell,  and  other 
leading  educationists  were  present,  gave  addresses,  and 
took  part  in  the  institute.  The  following  were  appointed 
on  the  executive  committee :  Principal  MacLellan,  Pictou ; 
Principal  Campbell,  Truro ;  Principal  S.  E.  MacLeod,  New 
Glasgow ;  Principal  J.  W.  MacLeod,  Stellarton ;  Mr.  J.  E. 
Barteau.x,  Truro;  and  Principal  J.  N.  Finlayson,  Westville. 


RECENT   BOOKS. 


High  School  Geogr.^phy..  By  G.  A.  Ch?.se,  B.  A..  Jarvis 
Street  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto.  Cloth.  Pages 
470.  With  many  illustrations  and  maps.  Price  $1. 
Canada  Publishing  Company,  Toronto. 
This  is  a  text-book  on  Geography,  on  whose  merits  on? 
may  speak  with  confidence.  It  is  more  than  a  text-book. 
For  the  thoughtful  student  it  is  a  fascinating  story  of  ou- 
carth  and  the  many  and  varied  changes  it  has  passed 
through.  It  illustrates  the  development  and  adaptation 
of  the  life  upon  its  surface  and  in  the  ocean,  and  it  incites 
tcj  the  >tu(ly  lit  nature  and  the  sciences.  It  raises  the  study 
of  geography  to  the  importance  that  the  subject  demends. 
While  the  book  treats  largely  on  physical  geography  the 
economic  aspect  is  not  lost  sight  of,  and  there  is  also  a 
chapter  giving  a  well  rounded  sketch  of  astronomy.  An 
excellent  feature  is  the  attention  given  to  the  physical 
geography  of  Canada.  The  mountains  of  British  Colum- 
bia, the  prairies  of  the  Northwest,  tlte  Great  Lakes,  the 
basins  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  St.  John,  and  other  rivers, 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  many  of  the  notab'e 
physical  features  for  which  Canada  is  justly  famed,  are 
made  to  yield  many  examples  which  are  presented  to  oiu- 
students  for  the  first  time  through  the  medium  of  a  gco- 
gra|>hical  text-book.  The  illustrations  of  so  many  Cana- 
dian scenes,  which  arc  liberally  sc;.llered  through  the  book, 
cannot    fail   to  awaken  a   greater  interest   in   their  country 


in    Canadian   students.     The  book   marks   a    revolution   in 
our  study  of  geography. 

Pi,.\N£  Trigonometry.     By  James  M.  Taylor,  Professor  of 
Mathematics    in    Colgate    University.       121110.      Cloth. 
171  pages.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
A    clear,    practical,    and    thoroughly    scientific    text-book, 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  beginners  who  wish  to  mas- 
ter the  fundamental  principles  of  trigonometry. 

Le    Rom.\n    d'un    Jeune    Homme    Pauvre,  par  Octave 
Feuillet.      Edited    with    introduction,   notes    and    vo- 
cabulary, by  James  D.  Bruner,   Ph.  D.,   Professor  in 
the    University    of    North    Carolina.      Cloth.      Pages 
283,     D.   C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This   well   known   story   is   an  excellent   example  of  the 
romanesque   novel,   or    fairy   story,    with    its   scene   laid    in 
those  old   Breton   forests,  the  home  of  so  many  romances 
of  chivalry. 

A   School  Geometry.     By  H.  S.  Hall,   M.  A.,  and  F.  H. 
Stevens,    M.   A.     Cloth.      Parts   I-IV,   price   3s:    Parts 
III-IV,    IS.    6d;    Parts    IV-V   2s.      MacMillan    &    Co., 
London. 
This  series  contains  the  substance  of  the  first  six  b  inks 
of  Euclid  and  is  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Ma- 
thematical   Association   and   the    requirements   adopted    for 
entrance  to  Cambridge  University.    The  examples,  many  of 
which   involve   graphical    or   numerical    work,    are   for   the 
most   part    easy   and    are    distributed   throughout    the    text 
in    immediate   connection    with   the   propositions   on   which 
they  depend. 

We  have  received  from  Rev.  S.  Claude  Tickell,  87  Avon- 
dale  Square,  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.  E.,  copies  of  two 
suggestive  little  pamphlets  on  (i)  Corporal,  Facial  and 
Vocal  Expression,  and  (2)  Emphasized  Speeches  from 
Shakespeare.  The  contents  are  suggestive  to  readers  and 
speakers. 

Public   School   Phonic   Primers,   Nos.   I   and   II.      Price 
10  cents  and   15  cents.     The  Canada   Publishing  Com- 
pany, Toronto. 
Ihese  two  primers  provide  a  carefully  graded  series  of 
reading    exercises,    with    many    illustrations    in    color    and 
half-tone.     Abundant  practice  in  word-building  is  afforded 
with   exercises   in   reading,   spelling,   writing,  and   composi- 
tion,   carefully   graded.      These   primers   cannot    fail    to   be 
attrr.ctive   to   children,    arouse    their    interest    and   create   a 
love   for  reading. 

Cuhlsiiiitli's  The  Good-N.mured  Man.  and  She  Stoops  to 
CoNyuER ;  Ben  Jo>isi>n's  Eastward  Hoe,  and  The  Al- 
chemist.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.     Boston. 
Under  the  gener;:l  title  of  The  Belles  Lettrcs  Series  the 
publishers   announce   their   intention   to   issue  between  two 
hundred    and    three    hundred    volumes,   covering   nearly    the 
whole  of   English   literature   from   the   early  Sa.xon   to  the 
beginning   of   the    twentieth   century.     They   have   secured 
for   editors   eminent   scholars   in   this   country  and   abroad. 
The   four   plays   named   above  are   issued   in   two   volumes 
in  Section  Three  of  the  Series,  which  is  devoted  to  drama- 
tic   literature.        The    books    are   very   convenient   in   size, 
niii(|ue    in   binding,   attractively   printed,    ;ui<l    with   a    copy 
of  the  original   title-page  of  each  play. 
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If  you  arc  a  total  abstainer  this  comi)an>'  will 
offer  you  advantaj^cs  which  no  other  man  can 
g<;t  and  which  no  other  company  can  offer.  We 
know  that  we  can  show  you  how  to  make  money 
out  of  your  abstinence. 

Send  us  a  card  stating  your  age  ne.xt  birthday 
and  we  will  send  \'ou  some  information  which 
we  are  sure  will  interest  vou 


N  YES! 
BUT 


The  Wanufaetarers*  Life  Insurance  Company,  Toronto. 

Business  In  Force,  over  $30  000.000. 

The  E    R.  MACHUM  CO.,  Ltd  ,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

M-inii^rtTs  for  Maritime  Provinces. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


There  are  other 

.schools, 

you  should  go  to  the 
best. 


\A/UV     •''^V'^y''    regret    be- 

NOT 


cause  you  did 

attend  that  good 
school  ? 


Maritime  Business  College, 

HALIFAX,   N.  S. 

KAULBACH  &  SCHURMAN, 
Chauthrku  Accou.stants. 


MAPS,  GLOBES 
AND  SCHOOL 
^•SUPPLIES.V 


Wc  now   have    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 

HOWARD  VINCENT 

MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Send  for  small  facsimile  reproduction  of  same. 


Our  New  Catalogue  may  be    had   for    the 
^=^1==^^^  Asking.   


cial 


KINDERGARTEN    MATERIAL   S'lie^- 


THE  STEINBERCER,  HENDRY  CO., 


37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST 


TORONTO,  ONI 


Thk  Bck)K  of  .\1eki.in.  and  The  Houk  or  Sir  P>ai.in.    l-'r>>ni 

Malory's    King    .\rthiir.      Edited    by    Clarence    Griffin 

Child.     Paper.     Price  15  cems.     The  Riverside  Litevi- 

tiire  Series.     Houghtoft,   Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

We   have   with    these   stories   an    introductory   sketch   h\ 

the   editor,    Caxton"s    preface    to    the   first    edition    of   the 

Morte  DWrlhiir  printed  in  1+S5.  and  a  glossary. 

Sr.vNiuRi)    Second    Reader.       Edited    by    Israc    K.  Eiink, 
LLl)..     and     .Montrose   J.    Moses,    B.    S.       Illustrated 
Cloth.     Pages  208.     Eunk  &  Wagnalls  Company,   New 
York.     Win.   Briggs.  Toronto. 
The  ainhors  claim   that   the  natural   method   for  a  child 
to  learn  words  is  by  trying  to  understand  what  is  said  in 
his  hearing  and  by  trying  to  tell  sotnething.     In  this  reader 
the   child   is   taught    to   know   by   sight   objects   in    nature, 
and  is  introduced  to  many  of  the  master  writers  through 
simple  lessons.      Ihe   fable  and   the   story  are   much   used. 
Drill   in  the  sounds  of  litters  and  the  correct   pronuncia- 
tion   of   words   are   regarded   as   esseiUials    from    the    first. 
.\11   lessons   are   carefu'ly   graded.      The   pictures,   many  of 
them   in  colors,  are  delight fi\l.     Every  prge  is  pleasing  to 
tlie  eye.     .^ccotnpanying  the  reader  is  a  pocket  manual   for 
the   teacher,    full    of   suggestive   material    for   teaching   the 
lessons. 


GENTI.EMENS     SOLID    SILVER    OI'EN-FACE    WATCH. 

PRICE  $10  00  Tlie  Watcii  .ihovc  ilhislrati-il  is  luted  with 
M.  S  Brown  &  Go's  special  isjewel  lever  movement,  and  carries 
our  fullest  guarantee  The  case  is  our  special  tliin  model,  con^"^"" 
ieni  to  carry,  and  very  stylish  in  ai)i)earnnce.  Write  for  our  \\  atcn 
and  jewelry  Cataliijiiie. 
M.S.  BROWN  4.  CO.,   jcwcllcrs,    HALIFAX,  N.S 
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HARVARD     UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF    ARTS    AND 
SCIENCES 

offers  courses  for  men  and  woniRn  in  Gi'fek| 
Latin,  Enslish,  Elocution,  German,  French 
Spanish,  Historf.  Economic',  Psychology,  Philos- 
ophy, Kdiication.  .Architectural  Drawing,  Music, 
Mathematics.  Surveying,  Shnpwork,  Physics, 
Chemistry.  Botany,  Geology,  Geography,  and  in 
Physical  Education.  These  courses  are  open 
without  entrance  examinations  to  all  qualified 
persons.  They  are  primarily  designed  for  teach 
ers  The  University  Libraries,  Museums,  Labor- 
atories, etc.,  will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of 
the  Summer  School.  The  School  opens  Tuesday, 
July  5th,  and  closes  Friday,  August  12th,  inn4. 
For  full  Announcement  of  courses  offered  and  in- 
orination  about  expenses,  address  the  Clerk  of 
he  Summer  School,  J.  L.  Love,  16  University 
Hall,  Cambridge,  .Mass. 

N.  S,  SHALER,  Chairman 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

THE    LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC     SCHOOL 

offers  tour-year  courses  of  study  leading  to  the 
degree  of  S.  B.  in  Civil.  Mechanical,  and  Electrica' 
Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Architec' 
ture,  LandseapeArchitecture,  Forestry.Chemistry' 
Geology,  Biology,  Anatomy  and  Hygiene  (pre- 
paration for  medical  schools),  Science  for  Teach 
ers.  and  a  course  in  General  Science.  Students 
are  admitted  to  regular  standing  by  examination 
and  by  transfer  from  other  Schools  or  Colleges. 
App'  oved  Special  Students  may  be  admitted  with- 
out examination.  The  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  J.  L.  LovE,  16  Uni- 
versity Hall,  Cambridre,  Mass. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Dean. 


CORNELL 

SUxMMER  SESSION. 

JULY  7--AUG    19,  1904. 

iiK  Courses.  Oo  Instruclors.  23  Departments 
Lan^Miatjes,  History  and  Art.  Sciences,  Geography 
and   Nature  Work   and   many  other  subjects   in 
Elementary  and  Higher  Education.     Tuition  fee, 
^25  00.    Send  for  Circular  and  Book  of  \'iew's. 
Address:  The  Rt^g;istrar,  Cornell  Umvehsity, 
Ithaca,  N.  V. 


SBPipiEt  SCPOL  DF  8illE|lGE. 

EIGHTEENTH    SESSION. 
July  12th.  I  July  29th. 

AT 

Charlottetoujn,    P.  E.  I. 


Courses  in   Physical  and   Biological   Sciences. 

11   Piofes.sors.  14  Courses.         Tuition  Fee,  $2..50. 

Expenses  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


For  Circular,  address 


J.  D.  SEAMAN, 

Secretary  of  Summer  School, 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 


Cheerful   Surroundings 

(iivc  life  and  zest  to  all  work  in  the  school-room  and  make  little  folks  like  to  come  to  school^ 
This  is   the   time   to   brighten    up  your  school-rooms.       If    you  want   the  walls   papered 

REMEMBER  that  vou  can  set  from  us  a  beautiful  paper  cheaper  than  ever  before.  Send 
size  of  school-room,  number  of  windo\vs  and  doors  and  their  sizes  (this  is  a  good  exercise  in 
in  arithmetic  for  scholars     and  we  will   send  cost    and    samples.       Oct  our   hgures  tor 

WINDOW   SHADES  —  We  can  supply  excellent  ones  at  reasonable  prices. 

PICTURES    FRAMED. 

MAPS  mounted  on  spring  rc.lkrs.and  all  work  of  that  kind  done  promptly.     Send  your  orders  to 

F.  E.  HOLHAN  &  CO.,  52  King  St.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


APRIL  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  .\pril  .iilantic  we  have  an  tinfiiiishctl  paper  by 
Walt  Whitman,  An  Anieric:in  Primer,  characteristic: lly 
treating  the  origins  of  names  and  words,  and  demanding 
Ihal  lliey  shall  be  apposite  and  liistoric,  .-md  ycrnacii'ar  above 
all.  Merrick's  continued  story,  The  Common  Lot,  increases 
in  power  and  in  complication.  Essays,  literary  papers, 
reviews,  poems,  and  a  lively  Contributors'  Club  make  up  a 
varied  and  interesting  number.  ..  .'I'he  Canadian  Maga- 
zine is  especially  rich  in  color  illustrations  suitable  to 
Easter.  The  stories  are  well  written  and  interesting.  Dr. 
William  Saunders,  Director  of  the  Dominion  E.xperitnental 
Farm,  in  an  article  on  Wheat  Growing  in  Canada,  shows 
that  the  Northwest  inay  easily  produce  800,000,000  bushels 
of  wheal  per  annum,  or  four  times  the  annual  ret|uirements 
of  Great  Britain.  A  paper  on  Soil  Utilization,  by  E.  Stewart, 
shows  that  Canada  can  best  employ  her  waste  lands  by 
turning  theiTi  into   forests The  April  Dcliitcator  i,s  an 


uncommonly  interesting  magazine,  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  fashion  and  literary  features.  Almost  as  good  as  a 
trip  around  the  world,  educationally,  promises  to  be  the 
[liclorial  series.  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Pictures,  the 
first  instalment  of  which  appears  in  this  number.  Nordica 
in  Holiday  Time  is  the  subject  of  an  enjoyable  paper  by 
William  Armstrong.  Land  n  Knight's  Romance  of  a 
Pair  of  Bluebirds  is  a  story  that  will  appeal  strongly  to 
lovers  of  Nature,  and  to  all  women  Dr.  Grace  Peckham 
Murray's  article  on  the  care  of  the  ears  and  nose  will  be 
of  deepest  interest.  In  Beauty  for  Ashes  Allan  Sutherland 
tells  of  an  interesting  experiment  that  has  been  tried  in 
several  large  cities  of  changing  unbeautiful  vacant  lots 
into  garden  spots Conspicuous  among  the  timely  ar- 
ticles which  The  Living  Age  is  furnishing  its  readers  is 
The  War  and  the  Powers,  by  that  shrewd  observer  who 
writes  for  The  Fortnightly  Review  over  the  signature  of 
"Calchas,"  which  appears  in  the  number  for  April  2. 
Equally  notable,  in  the  number  for  April  9,  are  The  Slav 
and  his  Future,  by  the  distinguished  scholar,  Emil  Reich, 
ami  The  War  in  the  Far  East,  by   Prince   Kropotkin. 
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This  number  closes  the  seventeenth  volume  of 
the  Re\'1E\V.  .\n  iiitkx  will  ln'  puhlislu'd  in  the 
next  number. 


Wk  hope  the  Empire  Day  number  of  ihe  Review 
— with  its  approjjriate  selections — w'ill  ])rove  inter- 
esting reading. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Sw a-ixe's  \otes  on  Preservins;  Insects 
is  unavoidably  held  over.  To  those  teachers  or 
pupils  who  are  interested,  and  cannot  wait  for  its 
appearance  in  the  June  number,  a  printed  copy  will 
be  sent  by  sending  a  request  on  a  jxistal  card. 


Hon.  D.wip  W.\rk,  over  loo  years  of  age,  and 
still  attending  to  his  ]nihHc  duties,  and  apnarentlv 
in  vigorous  health  jwas  recently  presented  by  his 


fellow  senators  of  Canada  with  a  fine  oil  painting 
of  himself.  Tiie  presentation  was  acconipanieil  by 
felicitous  speeches  and  good  wishes. 

The  sympathy  of  all  our  readers  will  be  extended 
to  Chief  Superintendent  Dr.  Inch  in  the  domest'c 
affliction  he  has  been  called  on  to  endure.  .Mtliough 
Mrs.  Inch  had  been  an  invalid  for  manv  vears  and 
her  death  expected  for  some  time  past,  the  loss  will 
be  severely  felt  by  the  bereaved  husband  and  the 
circle  of  friends  who  appreciated  her  many  estimable 
qualities. 


Till-;  A])ril  number  of  Acadicnsis.  a  quarterlv 
magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  published  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Jack,  is 
specially  devoted  to  Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia. 
There  are  many  beautiful  illustrations  from  numer- 
ous photographs,  and  the  descriptive  articl'^s  are 
from  the  pen  of  that  interesting  writer,  Mr.  R.  R. 
McLeod,  of  whom  a  handsome  full-page  engraving 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  magazine. 


We  have  received  from  Superintendent  Dr.  .\lex. 
.Vnderson  the  annual  report  of  the  pubhc  schools 
of  Prince  Edward  Island.  Dr.  .Anderson  has  visit- 
ed and  e.xamined  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
Island,  and  his  report  of  educational  conditions  is 
of  great  value.  The  ajjathy  of  rate-pavers,  ir- 
regularity of  schnii]  attendance,  low  salanes  and 
conse(|Ucnt  scarcity  of  good  teachers  are  d-shearten- 
ing  features.  The  S72  teachers  employed  the  mst 
year  received  an  average  of  $2ii.^S  each.  The 
higliest  salary  paid  to  men  was  $820  and  to  women 
.$,^80.  The  lowest  was  $180  each,  paid  to  thirtv- 
two  men,  and  •?I30  each,  paid  to  thirty-one  women. 
The.se  salaries  inchide  the  prov'ncia!  grant  (and 
supplements  where  given).  The  failure  of  the 
people  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of  education 
is  severely  commented  upon.  \Miile  \'ew  IVun^- 
wick  rate-payers  pay  $7.91,  Nova  Scotian  -*6  80,  the 
rate-payers  of  Prince  Edward  Island  contribute  onlv 
$2.14  toward  the  education  of  each  pupil  enrolled. 
Such  conditions  lead  to  frequent  chansre  of  teachers. 
"  In  not  one  school  which  T  examined  during-  the 
past  year  outside  of  Charlottelown  did  I  find  the 
same  teachers  as  on  my  previous  visit."  savs  Dr. 
Anderson. 
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The  ler-centenary  of  Champlain's  exploration' of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  will  be  celebrated  at  Annapol's 
Royal,  St.  John,  and  on  the  St.  Croi.x  river  by  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  during  the  week  beginning  the 
20th  of  June.  The  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  St.  John,  the  public  gatherings  at  Annapolis,  St. 
John  and  Calais,  the  addresses  and  proceedings  in 
which  many  eminent  men  will  take  part,  and  the 
presence,  which  is  expected,  of  ships  of  war  of 
Great  Brita'n,  France  and  the  United  States,  will 
lend  impressiveness  to  the  ceremonies.  The  June 
number  of  the  Review  will  give  some  space  to  the 
historical  aspects  of  Champlain's  discovery. 


The  Dominion  Educational  Association. 


A  Plan  for  Local  Teachers'  Institutes. 


A  combined  institute  of  the  teachers  of  Cape 
Breton  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Antigonish  and 
Guysboro,  on  a  plan  different  from  what  is  usually 
followed,  has  been  proposed.  Instead  of  the  read- 
ing of  papers  and  discussions  thereon,  the  members 
of  the  institute  will  observe  the  teaching  of  classes 
of  pupils  during  the  morn'ngs,  on  the  subjects  of 
the  common  school  course,  to  be  followed  by  dis- 
cussions in  the  afternoons  of  principles  underlying 
the  methods  observed  in  the  morning.  The  insti- 
tute will  be  held  in  late  September,  and  the  schools 
on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Canso — at  Port  Mui- 
grave.  Port  Hawkesbury  and  Hastings — will  be 
utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the  institute.  This 
excellent  scheme  has  the  hearty  concurrence  of 
Supt.  A.  H.  MacKay.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Macdonald,  McKinnon  and  I\'Iacneil,  the 
inspectors  of  the  districts  interested  have  the  matter 
in  charge.  The  government  of  Nova  .Scotia  is 
willing  to  aid  by  providing  a  fund  to  assist  in  de- 
fraying the  travelling  expenses  of  C  and  D  teachers. 

This  plan  is  somewhat  similar  to  one  proposed 
on  a  smaller  scale  by  Inspector  Mersereau  at  the 
Northumberland  County  Institute  last  year.  It  is 
a  stimulus  to  the  teachers,  in  whose  schools  the 
object  lessons  are  given,  to  do  their  best ;  and  the 
visiting  teachers  will  be  quick  to  assimilate  the  best 
and  to  catch  the  spirit  of  emulation.  The  Rf.view 
lias  at  times  po'nted  out  that  the  pnpers  and  discus- 
sions at  our  local  institutes  have  become  monoton- 
ous and  threadbare;  and  though  the  procecdin^':s 
arc  often  enlivened  by  the  teaching  of  lessons,  yet 
this  plan  is  not  so  practical  as  the  one  proposed,  for 
the  reason  that  the  teacher  and  scholars  arc  strang- 
ers to  each  other. 


The  meeting  of  the  D.  E.  A.  at  Winnipeg,  a 
synopsis  of  the  programme  of  which  is  given  on 
another  page,  is  already  attracting  the  attention  of 
a  large  number  of  our  readers.  The  meeting  of  the 
Dominion  Exhibition  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
and  the  display  of  school  work  and  school  supplies, 
together  with  a  visit  to  the  rising  city  of  Winnipeg, 
and  possibly  t.:.  the  Pacilic  coast  and  intermediate 
places,  .should  draw  a  great  many  teachers  of  East- 
ern Canada  to  the  West  during  the  approaching 
vacation. 

We  look  forward  to  this  meeting  as  one  which 
will  establish  on  a  firm  footing  the  Dominion  Asso- 
ciation and  give  it  the  permanence  which  it  should 
possess.  During  its  thirteen  years  of  existence,  its 
gatherings  have  not  been  as  thoroughly  representa- 
tive of  the  teachers  of  the  Dominion  as  one  would 
like  to  see  them.  But  this  year  the  point  chosen 
for  the  meeting  is  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific ;  the  organization  is  now  more  complete,  and 
better  business  methods  have  been  adopted  to  secure 
a  larger  attendance  and  a  more  successful  meeting; 
there  will  be  a  strong  desire  among  Eastern  teach- 
ers to  see  the  Great  West,  and  among  many  'Western 
teachers  to  meet  and  consult  with  old  friends  from 
the  East. 

The  educational  value  of  the  gathering  caimot 
be  overestimated.  It  will  help  to  overcome  pro- 
vincialism in  education ;  it  will  give  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  realize  the  greatness  of  Canada  and 
the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  narrowness  and  ex- 
clusiveness;  it  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  certain 
unity  in  educational  affairs ;  it  will  bring  together 
teachers  of  different  schools  and  colleges,  from  dif- 
ferent provinces,  and  promote  a  closer  and  more 
sympathetic  relation  with  each  other. 


Champlain  and  DeMonts. 


The  New  lirunswick  Historical  Society,  at  its 
meeting  in  St.  John,  i\Iav  ^rd.  1904,  deeded  on  the 
crect'ion  of  a  tablet  in  commemoration  of  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  discovery  of  St.  John  by  the  above 
named  explorers.  In  order  to  o^ive  all  desirous  of 
so  doing  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  cost, 
subscriptions  'o  the  above  object,  from  any  part  of 
New  Brunswick  and  elsewhere,  in  amounts  varying 
from  five  cents  and  ujiwards,  will  be  received  by 
Ci.  U.  Hav,  -St.  John,  N.  B.,  who  has  been  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  fimd.  .Sm'tnble  acknowledgment  of 
every  conlribuliim  will  bo  made  in  the  daily  press. 
J.  V.  AimSTRONC., 

Clhiiiiiiaii  of  the  Meeting. 
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THE  FLAG  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 


I  In  this  lesson  the  Union  Jack,  or  Canadian  Ensigii 
(  which  is  the  British  red  or  bine  ensign  with  the  Canadian 
coat-of-arms  in  the  field)  shonld  be  spread  out  before  the 
class.  If  the  school  does  not  possess  a  Hag,  small  ones 
riay  be  obtained  at  a  trilling  cost,  and  one,  made  with  col- 
ored chalks,  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard.  The  prints 
oi  tlags  which  are  appended,  ihnugh  not  colored,  may  help 
to  teach   the  lesson.] 

Every  boy  and  f^n]  iti  tlic  land  must  be  quite 
fatniliar  with  the  Union  Jack,  tlie  national  Hag  and 
the  symbol  of  r.ritain's  niiglit  and  majesty  among 
the  nations.  What  a  stranu;e  name  for  a  flag?  you 
will  say.  So  it  is :  but  it  is  a  name  with  a  remark- 
able history  and  meaning. 


In  the  first  place  notice  its  curious  ijattern.  It 
is  made  up  of  crosses,  some  red  and  some  while. 
Let  us  examine  these  one  by  one.  The  red  cross 
in  the  middle  with  an  upright  and  horizontal  bar 
is  the  cross  of  St.  George.  Once  upon  a  time,  so 
the  story  goes,  there  lived  a  brave,  fearless  soldiei, 
who  saved  his  country  from  destruction  by  slaying 
with  his  own  hand  a  terrible  dragon  which  was 
then  ravaging  it.  This  brave  man  was  honoured 
during  his  lifetime  for  his  deed,  and  after  his  death 
he  was  regarded  as  a  saint  who  would  continue  to 
watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  people.  In  this  way 
St.  George  has  been  regarded  as  the  patron  saint 
of  England.  His  flag,  a  red  cross  on  a  white 
ground  was  always  carried  in   fmnt  of  the  army. 


and  the  battle-cry,    "  St.  George    for    Merrie  I'ng- 
land, '■  was  often  heard  in  the  thick  of  the  tight. 

Looking  at  the  Union  Jack  again  another  cross 
will  be  seen,  a  white  one  stretching  from  corner  to 
corner  on  a  blue  background.  This  is  the  cross  of 
St.  .\ndrew,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  the  i)atron 
sa  nt  of  Scnthmd.  Then  ins'de  this  one  is  another, 
the  same  shape,  but  red  on  a  white  background. 
This  is  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick,  a  Christian  apostle, 
the  patron  saint  of  Ireland.  The  union  of  these 
three  crosses  represents  the  union  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Curiously  enough  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  the  flag  of  St.  George  was  familiar- 
ly known  as  the  "  Jack."  Hence  the  natne  "  Union 
Jack  "  means  "  union  wi)h  the  Jack."  because  in 
it  the  two  other  crosses  are  united  with  this  one. 

Ynu  will  read  in  your  history  that  though  Ireland 
JK'camL-  part  of  the  i'.ritish  dominions  as  early  as 
the  vear  1 172.  atid  Scotland  in  1603,  there  was  no 
complete  union  until  the  parliaments  of  these  three 
countries  were  joined  into  one,  wh'ch  for  Scotland 
and  England  was  in  1707.  and  for  Great  I'ritain 
and  Ireland  in  1801.  Since  then  the  Union  Jack 
has  floated,  as  ihe  national  flag,  over  all  fortresses 
and  on  all  I'.ritish  ships  of  war.  It  has  been  carried 
into  battle  by  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Empire, 
who  are  so  jealous  of  its  honour  that  they  would, 
one  and  all,  die  at  their  posts  rather  than  disgrace 
it  by  ctnvardice.  It  is  also  carried  by  merchant 
vessels  to  show  they  are  British  ships,  and  that 
Britain  is  ready  to  protect  their  interests  in  every 
part  of  the  world. —  Adapted  from  Macm'Uan's 
Globe  Ccographical  Reader. 


'jiilM 


The  Union  Jack. 

h's  only  a  small  bit  of  bunting, 

It's  only  an  old  coloured  rag. 
Yet   thousands  have  died  for  its  honour 

And  shed  their  bes;  blood  for  the  flag. 

It's  cliargid  \vi;h  the  Cross  of  St.  .'\ndrcw. 

Which,  of  old,  Scotland's  hemes  iias  led; 
It  carries  the  Cross  of  St.  Patrick, 

For  which  Ireland's  bravest  have  bled. 

Jniiu-d  with  these  is  our  old  English  ensign, 
St.  George's  red  cross  on  white  field. 

Round  which,  from  King  Richard  to  Wolseley, 
I'.ritons  conquer  or  die.  but  ne'er  yield. 

It  flutters  triumphant  o'er  ocean, 
.•\s  free  as  the  winds  and  the  waves ; 

.\n<l  bondsmen  from  shackles  unloosened 
'.Vcath  its  shadows  no  longer  are  slaves. 
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It  floats  o'er  Cypress  and  Malta, 
O'er  Canada,  the  Indies,  Hong  Kong; 

And  Briions,  where'er  their  flag's  flying, 
Claim  the  right  which  to  Britons  belong. 

We  hoist  it  to  show  our  devotion 
To  our  King,  to  our  country,  our  laws; 

It's  the  outward  and  visible  emblem 
Of  advancement  and  liberty's  cause. 

You  may  say  it's  an  old  bit  of  bunting. 
You  may  call  it  an  old  coloured  rag; 

But  freedom  has  made  it  majestic, 
And  lime  has  timoblcd  the  llag.  St.  George. 


Under  the  Three  Crosses  in  Canada. 

As  Canadians  sec  it  (the  Union  Jack)  waving 
above  their  schcolhouses,  and  on  the  ships  or  over 
their  homes,  they  read  in  the  crosses  the  stories 
whicli  thev  tell,  and  remember  that  the  deep  red 
tones  in  its  folds  have  been  freshened  and  coloured 
by  the  heart-blood  of  Canada's  sons,  poured  out 
for  it  in  ungrudging  loyalty  on  their  own  loved  soil. 
The  sons  of  the  parent  nations  have  carried  it  in 
many  a  far-off  strife,  but  in  the'r  own  island  homes, 
"  compassed  by  the  inviolate  sea,"  they  sleep  secure, 
and  never  had  to  fight  beneath  it  in  defence  of  native 
land.  It  is  in  this  regard  that  Canadians  can  cherish 
this  flag  even  more  than  they  who  first  carried  it, 
and  their  sons  may  now  rightly  wear  it  as  their  very 
own,  for  the  Union  Jack  is  so  bound  up  with  love 
of  country,  defence  of  home,  and  all  that  is  glorious 
in  Canada's  history,  that  it  is  the  flag  of  Canada 
itself.  —  Barlow  Cumberland  —  "The  History  of 
the  Union  lack. 


Obedience  is  the  health  of  human  hearts  :  obedi  ■ 
ence  to  God ;  obedience  to  father  and  to  mother,  who 
are,  to  children,  in  the  place  of  God ;  obedience  to 
teachers  and  to  masters,  who  are  in  the  place  of 
father  and  of  mother;  obedience  to  spiritual  pastor^,, 
who  are  God's  min'sters ;  and  to  the  powers  that  be, 
which  are  orda'ned  of  God.  Obedience  is  but  self- 
government  in  action  ;  and  he  can  never  govern  men 
who  does  not  govern  first  himself,  dnlv  such  men 
can  make  a  state. — Doanc. 


The  Men  to  Make  a  Static. — The  willow  dallies 
with  the  water,  draws  its  waves  up  in  continual 
pulses  of  refreshment  and  delight ;  and  is  a  willow, 
after  all.  .Vn  acorn  has  lieen  loosened,  some 
autumnal  moru'ng,  l)v  a  squ'rrel's  foot.  It  finds  a 
nest  in  some  rude  cleft  of  an  old  !.rran:lc  rock,  where 
there  is  scarcelv  earth  to  cover  it.  It  knows  no 
shelter,  and  it  feels  no  shade.  It  asks  no  favor,  and 
gives  none.  It  grapples  with  the  rock.  It  crowds 
up  toward  the  sun.       It  is  an  oak.       It  has  been 


seventy  years  an  oak.  It  will  be  an  oak  for  seven 
times  seventy  years,  unless  you  need  a  man-of-war 
to  thunder  at  the  foe  that  shows  a  flag  upon  the 
shore,  where  freeman  dwell ;  and  then  you  take  no 
willow  in  its  daintiness  and  gracefulness ;  but  that 
old,  hardy,  storm-stayed  and  storm-strengthened 
oak.  So  are  the  men  made  that  will  make  a  state. 
■ — Selected. 


The  man  who  loves  his  land  will  strive  to  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself.  He  will  make  every  sacrifice 
in  order  that  in  his  district  and  in  his  nation,  justice, 
righteousness  and  equity  may  prevail.  He  will 
perceive  clearly  the  relations  of  individual,  family, 
community,  party,  sect  and  state,  and  will  in  his 
own  practice  cheerfully  subordinate  the  lower  to  the 
higher  interest.  He  will  know  and  appreciate  the 
struggles  of  the  race  and  nation  to  secure  personal 
social,  political  and  religious  freedom,  and  he  wdl 
count  the  retention  and  extension  of  that  freedom 
as  dear  as  life  itself.  He  will  reverence  his  flag  and 
honour  his  King  because  they  represent  all  that  his 
forefathers  have  won,  and  all  the  dignity  of  the 
citizenship  he  now  claims.  He  will  cheerfully  face 
danger,  even  at  the  risk  of  life,  if  his  country  is 
suffering  oppression,  or  if  wrong  has  to  be  righted 
somewhere. — Selected. 


Sug'g'ested  Empire  Day  Programme. 

Flags,  pictures  and  flowers  should  be  used  in 
decorating  the  schoolroom. 

ClergyiTien  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  enl'sted  to  give  addresses  on  the 
Empire,  and  on  subjects  stimulating  and  instructive 
to  the  boys  and  girls. 

Essays  prepared  by  the  older  children  should  be 
read.  (Many  subjects  are  suggested  in  reading  this 
and  previoits  Emp're  day  numbers  of  the  Review). 

Recitations  by  different  scholars  (consult  the 
RiiXTEW,  espec'ally  the  selections  from  our  own 
authors  in  the  last  year's  numbers  for  appropriate 
rec'tations). 

Have  select  stories  from  Canadian  history  read 
or  recited.  These  are  well  told  in  the  Review's 
scries  of  Canadian  H'storv  Readin<i-s,  Short  Stories- 
from  Canadian  History  by  Marquis,  and  Miller's 
Biographical  Stories. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  sinsiinn-,  simple, 
patriot-c  and  familiar  songs,  such  as  Rule  Britannia, 
Maple  Leaf  Forever :  Lnnd  of  the  Maple ;  Red,  White 
and  r.hie :  Mv  Own  Canadian  Home.  Selections 
from  the  "  Old  Time  Songs,"  published  in  the  Re- 
\iEW  during  the  months  of  last  autumn,  may  be  used 
with  good  effect.  End.  of  course,  with  the  national 
anthem. 
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The  Progress  of  the  British  Empire. 


(Selected  from   Macmillan's  Globe  Geography  Readers) 

This  world-wide  empire,  an  empire  far  beyond 
tiic  widest  dreams  of  any  nation  since  llie  world 
l)cj;an,  this  glorious  inheritance  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  your  inheritance  and  mine, — 
\\  hat  shall  we  do  with  it  ? 

Shall  we — will  you  when  you  grow  up  to  man- 
hood— stand  by,  and  support  it.  and  hold  it  toijelher, 
or  shall  we  allow  it  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  slip  from 
our  hands,  as  other  nations  before  us  have  done 
with  their  possessions? 

The  British  Dominions  could  be  a  self-supporting 
empire,  for  everything  which  each  separate  part  of 
the  em])ire  needs  can  be  sui)i)lied  by  the  rest.  As 
illustrations:  L'ntil  comixiratively  recent  times 
China  supplied  us  with  all  our  tea;  to-day  wc  buy 
very  little  tea  from  that  country.  In  1885  the  coffee 
plantations  in  Ceylon  were  practically  destroyed, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  tea-plant  in  that  island 
was  started  as  an  experiment.  It  proved  a  great 
success,  and  about  the  same  time  tea-plantations 
were  opened  up  in  Assam,  and  they  also  flourished. 
The  consecpience  is  that  now  instead  of  buying  our 
tea  from  China,  we  get  the  great  bulk  of  it  from 
Ceylon  and  Assam.  This  gives  employment  and 
trade  to  our  own  colonies. 

Again  we  are  to-day  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  United  States  for  our  raw  cotton.  I'.ui 
we  are  gradually  devel'^'->ing  large  cotton-growing 
areas  in  our  own  trop:c<i.  dominions.  India  and 
Egypt  already  grow  immense  crops  of  cotton:  and 
many  of  the  West  India  Islands,  where  the  sugar 
trade  has  languished,  are  found  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  this  crop,  and  so  are  Natal,  and  several 
more  of  our  own  African  territories.  The  very 
finest  grade  of  cotton,  it  is  thought,  can  be  grown 
in  Lagos,  superior  in  quality  to  any  American  cot- 
ton. 

So  is  it  with  corn,  meat,  wool,  and  thousands  of 
other  articles.  By  trading  with  our  colonies  for 
these  things,  we  give  employment  and  wealth  to 
our  own  peoolc  across  the  seas,  while  we  on  our 
part  are  able  to  supply  their  needs  in  the  form  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  this  keeps  our  people  at 
home  busy. 

This  trade  between  the  component  parts  of  the 
empire,  however,  raises  many  serious  issues,  issues 
far  too  weighty  to  discuss  here.  But  to-day  our 
statesmen  of  every  shade  and  color,  both  at  home 
and  in  the  various  colonies,  are  giving  their  thought 
and  energies  to  this  great  question.  Let  us  hope 
that  result  inay  be  the  consolidation,  not  the  break- 
ing up,  of  the  einpire.  May  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  be  to  make  our  people,  both  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies,  more  happy,  contented  and 
prosperous,  so  that  wherever  the  I'nion  Jack  waves, 
Britons  of  every  description  may  proudly  echo  the 
words  of  Tennyson : 


Shall  we  not  through  good  and  ill 
Cleave  to  one  another  slill? 
ISritain'.s  myriad  voices  call, 
"Sons,  be  welded  each  and  all. 
Into  one  imperial   whole, 
One  with  Britain,  heart  and  soul ! 
One  life,  one  Hag,  one  Heel,  one  throne!" 
Britons,  hold  your  owrv! 


What  has  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  empire  to 
contribute  to  these  products?  It  has  fish  from  its 
seas  and  miglily  rivers,  lumber  from  its  forests, 
coal,  gold  and  minerals  from  its  mines,  wheat  from 
the  great  prairies  of  the  Northwest,  and  lesser  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil.  To  give  our  school  children  an 
idea  of  the  vast  production  of  wheat,  we  quote  from 
a  recent  article  in  the  Canadian  Magaaine,  by  Dr. 
\\'illiani  Saunders,  Director  of  Dominion  Experi- 
mental I'arms : 

The  total  imports  of  wheat  and  Hour  into  Great 
Britain  in  1902  were  equivalent  in  all  to  about  200 
million  bushels  of  wheat.  Were  one-fourth  of  the 
land  said  to  be  suitable  for  cultivation  in  Manitoba 
and  the  three  Provisional  Territories  under  crop 
with  wheat  annually,  and  the  average  production 
equal  to  that  of  Manitoba  for  the  past  ten  years,  the 
total  crop  woulfl  be  over  812  million  bushels.  This 
would  be  ample  to  supply  the  home  demand  for  30 
millions  of  inhabitants  I  supposing  the  po])ulation 
of  Canada  should  by  that  time  reach  that  figure) 
and  meet  the  present  requirements  of  Great  Britain 
three  times  over.  This  estimate  deals  only  with  a 
portion  of  the  West,  and  it  leaves  the  large  Eastern 
Provinces  out  of  considerable  altogether.  From 
this  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  possible  that  Canada 
may  be  in  a  position  within  comparativelv  few 
years,  after  supplying  all  home  demands,  to  furnish 
Great  Britain  with  all  the  wheat  and  flour  she  re- 
quires and  leave  a  surplus  for  export  to  other 
countries.  With  a  rural  population  on  the  western 
plains  in  1902  of  about  400,000,  over  67  million 
bushels  of  wheat  were  produced.  Add  to  this  the 
wheat  grown  in  (Ontario  and  the  other  Eastern  Pro- 
vinces and  we  already  have  a  total  of  over  93  million 
bushels.  These  fiijures  are  full  of  |)roniise  for  the 
future  of  Canada  as  a  great  wheat-exporting 
countrv. 


Newton,  ever  a  lazy  chap,  was  lying  asleej)  under 
a  tree.  His  mother  sauntered  into  the  orchard  and 
discovered  him  there.  Awakening  him  forcibly, 
she  said :  "  Ike.  why  don't  you  get  a  job  or  discover 
gravity  or  soinething  like  that  ?  " 

"  Mother,"  said  the  soon-to-be  great  man,  "  if 
gravity  wants  ine,  it  knows  where  I  am." 

Ten  minuter  later  an  apple  struck  him  on  the 
head. 

This  shows  that  all  things  come  to  him  who 
waits. — Chicago  Journal. 
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HON.    GEORGE    EULAS     FOSTER, 
ORATOR,     STATESMAN.         BORN     SEPTEMBER    3,     1847. 


in  llie  series  of  Canadian  celebrities  which  the 
Ri'AiKW  is  now  publishing,  the  names  of  those  dis- 
tinguished in  poetry  and  prose  have  been  given  to 
its  readers.  It  seems  fitting  in  this,  the  Empire 
day  number,  to  jiresent  a  portrait  and  brief  sketcli 
of  the  Hon.  (jeorge  E.  Foster,  orator  and  statesman, 
with  a  few  extracts  from  his  pubic  addresses.  Mr. 
Fos'er  is  a  leader  among  publ'c  men  in  Canada,  aid 
his  s])eeches  in  spirit  and  elocpience  may  be  nlaced 
w  ih  those  of  Joseph' Howe  of  an  earlier  generation. 
While  the  gift  of  the  poet  and  prose  writer  appeals 


to  us  most  in  oui:  moments  of  le'sure,  we  yield  a 
ready  ear,  when  the  spirit  of  action  is  upon  us,  to 
the  orator,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be  swayed  by  his 
eloquence.  Mr.  Foster  has  this  rare  gift  of  elo- 
quence. In  many  of  his  most  impressive  addresses 
he  has  reached  a  height  that  has  called  forth  the 
unbounded  enthusiasm  of  his  hearers,  antl  has 
caused  them  to  feel  that  for  greater  occasions  he 
had  a  reserve  of  greater  power.  He  is  clear,  con- 
vincing and  logical,  appealing  to  reason  rather  than 
passion  or  prejudice.     Faith  in  Canada  and  its  pos- 
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sibilitics,  aiul  a  (k-sire  for  a  closer  union  of  tlic  jKirls 
of  the  Hrilish  Empire  are  his  favorite  themes;  and 
it  is  from  his  adtlresses  on  these  subjects  tliat  a  few 
extracts  have  hcen  chosen  for  another  paf^e. 

Hon.  Mr.  l-'oster's  career  is  well  lilted  to  stimulate 
the  youth  of  this  country  to  exertion.  He  has 
risen  by  his  native  force  ami  ambition  from  one 
position  to  another,  overcoming'  obstacles  that  lay 
in  his  way  by  jjatient  industry  an<l  steady  persist- 
ency. 

Born  in  Carleton  County.  September  3,  1847.  his 
parents  removed  to  Studholm,  Kinfjs  County,  where 
he  received  his  early  education.  .-\t  eisjjhteen  years 
of  age  he  entered  the  L'niversity  of  New  Hruns- 
wick,  matriculating  at  the  head  of  Irs  class  and 
winning  the  Kings  County  scholarship.  The  wTiter 
remembers  with  what  enthusiasm  his  course  at 
school  and  college  was  watched  by  the  youth  of  the 
county,  and  what  a  stimulus  h's  zeal  and  push  gave 
to  others. 

He  graduated  from  the  university  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  tak'ng  the  tlegree  of  B.  A.  and  winning 
the  Douglas  gold  medal  for  the  best  essay  in  \\u<^- 
lish.  He  taught  for  several  years — at  (irand  i-'alls, 
at  Fredericton  junction,  and  afterw^irds  in  the 
Baptist  Seminary  and  girls'  high  school,  I'reder'c- 
ton.  In  1871  he  became  professor  of  classics  in  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  and  spent  a  large 
portion  of  the  following  two  years  in  studies  at  the 
l'niversity  of  Edinburg  and  Heidelberg.  Later 
his  aliiHi  mater  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.,  and  .-\catlia  l'niversity  honored  him  with 
the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  In  1882  he  was  elected  to 
ihc  House  of  Commons,  and  his  first  speech  com- 
manded the  earnest  attention  of  that  body,  in  which 
his  ab'lily,  force  of  character,  and  power  as  an 
orator  exerted  for  the  eighteen  years  following  a 
conspicuous  influence. 


Extracts  from  Addresses  by  Hon.  G.  E.  Foster, 


PllROK.VTIO.V    01"    .\N    .\!)DRi:SS    ON    r.\TUlUTISM. 
Delivered  at  Lindsay,  Ontario,  1899. 

Yonder  looking  out  from  the  w-ide  threshold  of 
the  future  stands  a  form,  wonderful  in  beauty,  ex- 
cellent in  strength  and  radiant  with  cheerful  hope. 
The  maple  leaf  wreathes  her  brow,  at  either  side 
crouch  the  bear  and  the  beaver,  and  from  her  shin- 
ing shoulders  falls  in  graceful  folds  the  tlag  that  for 
a  thousand  years  has  braved  the  battle  and  the 
breeze.  She  waves  her  wand,  antl  straightway  the 
keen  bladed  axe  gleams  in  the  sunlight,  tall  pines 
and  giant  hemlocks  crash  to  the  earth,  and  dee[)- 
keeled  ships  glide  out  from  safe  moorings  to  plow' 
the  billowy  seas. 

She  gives  the  word,  and  pick  and  shovel,  drill 
and  compressor  are  jiiled  with  ceaseless  energy, 
till,  from  the  yawning  ])its,  coal  and  iron  and  pre- 
cious metals  leap  to  the  surface,  and  ask  to  be  trans- 
muted into  force  and  wealth. 


She  sjieaks,  and  lo!  plow  anil  harmw,  sickK-  and 
reaper,  mellow  the  deep  soil  anil  shear  the  rich  in- 
crease, till  the  creaking  wains  draw  the  harvests 
home,  and  the  well-lilled  barns  laugh  with  golden 
plenty. 

She  gives  the  sign,  and  1-ghinings  Hash  along  a 
thousand  wires. — winged  mes.sengers  to  bear  her 
slightest  wish,  mammoth  engines  whirl  her  Ixjun- 
teoiis  produce  over  ten  tlK^usand  miles  of  double 
shining  steels, —  winds  blow  and  water  How  to 
turn  her  vast  machinery. 

Again  she  speaks,  and.  in  every  hamlet,  every 
c  ty,  every  hillside  and  every  valley,  school  doors 
oi)en  wide,  and  merry  trooping  children  with  eaeer 
feet  mount  the  steps  of  the  temnles  of  knowledge, 
serve  therein,  and  bear  in  noisy  hajjpy  grou])s  thv.> 
precious  garnering  home  again.  And  yet  once 
more  on  (|uiet  Sabliath  morns,  when  traffic's  swirling 
tide  retires  before  the  holy  calm,  and  clear  toned 
notes  from  echoing  belfries  chime. — see!  she  drops 
on  bended  knee,  and  with  upliftetl  face  and  reverent 
closed  eyes,  whispers  to  heaven  her  faith : 

■■  Our  Fathers'  God,  in  Thee  we  trust." 

Who  is  this,  and  what  is  her  name?  and  I  answer, 
she  who  gave  you  birth.  Who  cradled  your  in- 
fancy, and  now  claims  the  devotion  of  your  man- 
hood, Canada, —  lady  of  the  shining  snows  and 
gleaming  sunshine,  daughter  in  her  mother's  house 
and  mistress  in  her  own. 

I'Ko.M  .\  SiM-.ixii  (;ivi;n  at  .\  r..\.\ouin  to  (Iovkk.m-k- 

Gl£NI!K.\L    LoUO    AlilCKlJICIiN    0.\    HiS   DEI'ARTUKE 

I'UOM   (  )ttaw.\. 

It  has  been  often  said,  not  so  often  now  as  some 
\ears  ago.  that  Britain  was  growing  decrepit  and 
infirm,  that  her  power  was  waning,  and  that  the 
lime  was  rapidly  approaching  when  .Macaulai\-'s 
New  Zealander  should  take  his  seat  on  London 
bridge  and  survey  the  ruins  of  an  empire  greater 
than  Rome  had  ever  been.  I  deny  the  assumption, 
and  I  protest  with  all  my  heart  against  the  inference. 
The  expansive,  the  assimilative,  the  cohesive  power 
of  Britain  is  neither  dead  nor  stagnant.  The  plastic 
crust  from  which  in  centuries  past  has  burst  forth 
thai  splendid  energy  that  has  ever  and  anon  vivified 
the  world  has  not  stift'ened  to  adamant.  The  ty])i- 
cal  vigor,  the  eruptive  enterprise,  the  steady  over- 
flow of  the  .higher  life  and  potency  are  there  still, 
and  the  march  of  empire  is  ever  forward.  To-day 
her  drum  beat  sounds  on  the  far  distant  Pamirs,  we 
hear  the  boom  of  her  guns  and  see  the  flash  of  her 
steel  in  the  rock  passes  of  the  .\fridis.  Her  ban- 
ners gleam  at  Hong  Kong  and  Wei-Hai-Wei.  and 
her  flag  floats  over  the  vast  insular  continents  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  In  the  whilom  Dark  Continent 
bugle  calls  to  bugle  from  Bulawayo  in  the  south  to 
( )mdurman  in  the  north,  imperial  outposts  sentinel 
the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  while  cannon  at  Halifax 
and  cannon  at  Escinimault.  backed  by  5.OOO.OOO 
loval  subjects,  stand  guard  and  sponsor  for  the 
foremost  and  best  of  her  possessions.     \\'ho  dares 
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to  say  that  the  Imperial  eye  is  dimmed,  the  Imperial 
heart  numbed,  or  that  the  irresistible  might  of  her 
strong  right  arm  is  shattered.  Rather  do  we  affirm 
that  the  insular  has  become  world-wide,  that  the 
merely  national  has  broadened  into  the  truly  Im- 
perial, and  that  the  sphere  of  Britain's  influence  and 
the  grandeur  of  her  power  are  immeasurably  ad- 
vanced. 

From  a  Speech  on  Canada  and  the  Empire  at 

THE  National  Club  Dinner,  Toronto, 

February  25th,    1899. 

In  singing  that  grand  old  national  anthem,  "Go, I 
Save  the  Queen,"  there  are  three  things  of  which 
I  desire  to  remind  you :  The  first  idea  is  of  our 
Queen,  with  her  years  of  honours,  her  kindly  heari 
and  with  the  weight  of  honour  and  dignity  which 
has  gathered  round  her  from  every  clime  and  people 
in  the  known  world. 

More  than  that,  she  is  the  Queen  of  an  empire 
around  which  for  1800  years  there  has  been  gather- 
ing a  continuous  wreath  of  glory  and  honour  and 
progress,  together  with  the  forces  of  civilization 
and  freedom  unequalled  in  any  other  nation  in 
the  world's  history  . 

then,  again,  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  sounds  dif- 
ferently and  plays  differently  upon  the  hearts  and 
sentiments  of  the  man  who  knows  the  history  of 
that  great  empire,  andwho  can  see  its  great  family 
spread  out  before  him ;  and  as  year  after  year  the 
march  of  that  empire  goes  on,  the  significance  of 
the  grand  old  anthem  which  has  endured  so  long, 
and  will  endure  longer,  sinks  deeper  into  the  heart 
of  every  public-spirited  citizen. 

Oratory. 

Real  oratory  is  a  child  of  truth  and  ardour. 
Falsehood  is  fatal  to  its  birth,  and  coldness  clips  its 
wings  and  hinders  all  effective  flight.  The  soul 
must  be  at  white  heat  and  cry  to  be  delivered  of  its 
message,  and  the  message  must  proceed  from  the 
verv  throne  of  truth,  and  appeal  for  response  to  the 
deepest  feeling  of  the  auditors.  Oratory  delights 
in  broad  lines  and  bold  imaginery ;  it  dislikes  the 
tangling  strands  of  small  issues  and  dry  detail. 

The  mental  eye  of  the  orator  must  see  with  per- 
fect clearness  the  thing  he  wishes  to  describe,  or  he 
can  never  adequately  represent  it  to  his  hearer ;  he 
must  feel  its  absolute  truth  and  urgency  before  he 
can  stamp  its  burning  importance  upon  his  auditors. 
The  real  orator  cannot  be  a  bad  man ;  the  ring  of 
his  coin  must  be  genuine.  The  eternal  mint  of  truth 
utters  no  spurious  metal.  The  mission  of  the 
orator  has  not  ended.  So  long  as  truth  lives  and 
men  feel,  so  long  as  there  is  place  and  scope  for 
him. 

— Canadian  Magazine. 


The  Flag-  of  Britain. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Meath,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  for  a  copy  of  the 
verses  set  to  music,  which  it  is  proposed  shall  be 
sung  on  May  24th,  or  the  day  previous  thereto, 
in  all  the  schools  throughout  the  Empire. 

Flag  of  Britain,  proudly  waving 

Over  many  distant  seas. 
Flag  of  Britain,  boldly  braving 

Blinding  fog  and  adverse   breeze. 

Chorus, — 
We  salute  thee,  and  we  pray 
God  to  bless  our  land  today. 

Flag  of  Britain !  wheresoever 
Thy  bright  colors  are  out-spread. 

Slavery  must  cease  forever, 
Light  and  fteedcmi  reign  instead. 

Chorus. 

Flag  of  Britain !  'mid  the  nations 

May  it  ever  speak  of  peace. 
And   proclaim,   to   farthest   stations. 

All  unworthy  strife  must  cease. 
Chorus. 

But  if  duty  sternly  need  it. 

Freely  let  it  be  unfurl'd, 
Winds-  of  heaven  then  may  speed  it 

To  each  quarter  of  the  world. 
Chorus. 

Love  of  it,  across  the  waters 

Passing  with  electric  thrill, 
Binds   our   distant  sons  and  daughters 

Heart  to  heart  with  Britain  still. 
Chorus. 

Regions   East  and  West   united, 

All  our  Empire  knit  in  one; 
By  right  loyal  hearts  defended. 

Let  it   wave  beneath  the  sun. 
Chorus. 

Copies  of  this  song  may  be  obtained  from  A.  J.  S.  Mad- 
dison,  ^2  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.  W.  Price  two  pence. 


The  pro[)osal  to  change  the  naine  of  Hudson  Bay 
to  "  Canadian  Sea  "  does  not  seem  to  meet  with 
much  favor.  The  historic  association  that  clings 
to  the  present  name  makes  it  appropriate  even 
though  the  body  of  water  is  the  "  Mediterranean 
sea  "  of  Canada. 
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Drawing'      No.  VII. 

F.  Ci.  Matthews.   iKiRd.  N'.  S 

Cones  axu  1'vkamiii>. 

These  figures  should  present  no  difficuUy  to  the 
student,  if  the  drawing;  of  the  s(|uare.  circle  and 
hexagon  be  thorou.i^hly  underst«H»l.  1  he  main 
point  to  renuniher  is  that  the  apex  stands  in  a  per- 
pendicular line  over  the  centre  of  the  base. 

The  cone  has  quite  a  lot  in  common  with  the 
cylinder,  and  a  great  deal  that  applies  to  the  drawing 
of  either  will  serve  as  rules  for  the  drawing  of 
more  difficult  objects,  such  as  vases,  and  other 
things  that  may  be  considered  to  be  made  up  of 
modified    cones    and    cylinders.       Figs.  35  and  36 
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show  the  cone  in  several  positions,  but  it  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  one  feature  common  to  the 
eonslruclion  of  all.  As  with  the  cylinder,  the  ax:.- 
of  the  cone  is  apparently  a  contiiuiation  of  the 
minor  axis  of  the  elliptical  end.  and  is  at  right  angK■^ 
t(  the  major  axis  which  it  bisects.  In  the  first  cas.: 
where  the  cone  is  upright  on  its  base,  the  long  axi> 
of  the  ellipse  is  horizontal.  This  line  a  /'  should  In 
drawn  first.  I'iscct  it  and  draw  a  line  at  nglu 
angles  to  it.  producing  it  upwards  indefinitely.  T 
get  the  apparent  width  of  the  ellip.se  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  greater  difiiculty,  as.  the  cone  being  solid,  the 
back  portion  cannot  be  seen.  .\t  first,  while  the 
student  is  studying  the  figure,  a  chalk  line  may  bo 
drawn  around  the  base  on  the  board  on  which  .t 
stands,  and  the  cone  removed  for  a  while,  imtil  tlv:' 
proportions  of  the  axes  of  llu-  elliiise  have  been 
obtained,  and  the  cone  can  then  be  replaced.  W'tli 
a  small  amount  of  practice,  however,  the  student 
w  ill  soon  be  able  to  judge  the  proportions,  by  boil- 
ing the  pencil  horizontally,  between  the  eye  and  the 
figure,  along  the  line  of  the  major  axis,  and  gauging 
the  amount  of  curvature  to  he  seen  below^  the  pencil. 
After  getting  the  proportions  of  the  axes,  draw  the 
elli]ise.  To  obtain  the  apex,  compare,  by  the  use  of 
the  pencil,  a  b  with  b  c.     Mark  ofT  c  and  draw  lines 


from  c  tangential  to  the  ellipse.  These  lines  will 
not  touch  the  ellipse  exactly  at  the  points  a  and  b. 
which  are  the  ends  of  the  long  axis,  as  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  some  of  the  other  figures,  where  the 
sides  appear  to  touch  the  ellipse  at  some  distance 
from  the  long  axis.  In  lining  in  the  drawing,  the 
front  portion  of  the  ellipse  only  is  shown,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  sides  join  naturally  to  the 
curved  bottom,  avoiding  a  cmnmon  tendency  to 
show  sharp  points  at  a  and  /'.  In  b'ig.  33.  /'  and  c. 
the  cone  is  shown  lying  on  its  side.  When  the  cone 
lies  so  that  the  lines  from  the  apex  are  seen  in  full, 
the  base  will  appear  either  as  a  straight  line,  or  a 
ver\  narrow  ellipse.  When  the  base  is  turned 
broadly  towards  the  observer,  very  little  of  the 
length  of  the  cone  can  be  seen,  as  the  apex  has  been 
thrown  farther  back,  and  in  the  drawing  will  appear 
further  front  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  the 
nearest  point  of  the  ellipse.  The  commonest  source 
of  error  is  for  the  student  to  forget  these  two  facts : 
The  rounder  the  circular  end  appears,  the  shorter 
the  length:  and  the  farther  a-way  must  be  the  far  end 
of  the  solid. 

The  best  method  of  drawing  the  cone  in  these 
positions  is  to  get  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
cone.  Across  this  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  and 
bisected  bv  it  will  be  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse. 
After  obtaining  the  proportions  of  the  axes,  draw 
tin-  ellipse.  The  apex  can  be  fixed  by  comparing 
(■  (/  with  (/  /.  or  </  ('.  whichever  is  more  convenient. 
.Ml  that  remains  is  to  join  the  apex  to  the  ellipse 
with  lines  tangential  to  the  latter.  If  the  whole  of 
the  base  cannot  be  seen,  the  whole  ellipse  should 
ni'vertheless  be  drawn  in  the  rough  sketch,  sp  that 
till-  tangents  may  be  drawn  properly. 

Tia   36 


l"ig.  }i^  shows  the  cone  tilted  in  three  positions. 
The  construction  is  as  before.  In  /'  and  c  note  the 
foreshortening  of  the  vertical  height. 

Fig.  37  shows  the  drawing  of  a  square  pyramid 
in  an  upright  position.  Tn  this  case  it  would  be 
well  to  approximately  fix  the  points  f.  c  and  /'  to 
ensure  that  the  drawing  will  he  well  balanced  and 
proportioned  on  the  paper.     Next  obtain  the  point 
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a.  and  by  means  of  the  pencil  judge  the  angles  form- 
ed by  a  fr  and  a  c.  Cut  off  a  b  and  a  c  proportion- 
ately, and  complete  the  base  as  in  Fig.  9.  Join  the 
■corners  and  obtain  the  centre  e.     From  this  point 


AMERICAN  RAVEN  (Corvis  corax). 


raise  a  vertical  line — that  is,  a  line  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  paper,  not  a  line  perpendicular  to  any 
of  the  lines  in  the  base.  Compare  the  distance  c  b 
with  tliat  from  b  to  f,  and  complete  the  solid  by 
drawing  lines  from  /  to  the  four  corners  of  the  base, 
the  back  lines,  of  course,  not  showing  in  the  finished 
drawing. 

The  hexagonal  pyramid.  Fig.  38.  is  more  d-ffi- 
cult.  because  so  many  of  the  base  lines  are  hidden. 
No  definite  rules  can  be  given,  but  if  the  student  has 
thoroughly  studied  the  hexagon  in  a  variety  of  posi  - 
tions,  he  can,  by  fixing  three  or  four  of  the  points, 
as  a,  b,  c  and  d,  imagine  the  remainder,  and  then  by 


Fi<,  38 


following  the  directions  given  for  drawing  the  hexa- 
gon, these  points  will  help  to  correct  one  another. 
After  completing  the  hexagon,  raise  a  perpendicular 
(as  before,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  paper)  from 
the  point  where  the  diagonals  of  the  hexagon  cross 
one  another,  and  on  this  mark  oft'  the  point  /  by 
comparing  d  b  with  b  f.  All  that  remains  is  lo  join 
the  apex  to  the  points  of  the  hexagon. 

The  scjuare  pyramid  and  hexagonal  ])yraniid  in 
other  positions  should  be  left  until  a  future  period, 
when  sloping  planes  will  be  dealt  with. 


Count  that  day  lust  whose  low  descending  sun. 
\  iews  from  tin   hand  no  worthy  action  done. 


R.  R.  McLeod. 

IMy  readers  who  reside  in  the  ^laritime  Provinces 
of  Canada,  live  within  the  limits  where  ravens  may 
be  seen  at  large.  Southward  of  us,  in  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  they  are  rare  visitor- 
People  who  do  not  care  to  "consider  the  lilies  how 
they  grow,"  are  not  likely  to  know  a  raven  from  q 
crow.  Both  species  are  large  birds,  both  are  black, 
and  utter  harsh  noises,  and  many  other  things, — that 
much  knowledge  suffices  in  most  instances. 

Those  who  care  to  know  more,  will  have  no  great 
difficulty  to  avoid  any  confusion  in  properly  identi- 
fying them.  In  the  first  place,  the  raven  is  a  quarter 
larger  than  the  crow ;  it  is  two  feet  in  length ;  the 
feathers  of  the  throat  are  pointed,  and  the  plumage 
is  lustrous,  with  purple  burnishing. 

The  raven  is  rather  a  solitary  bird  in  our  region. 
Usually  thev  are  found  in  pairs,  nr  threes.  They 
do  not  "  caw  "  like  crows,  but  utter  hoarse  croaks, 
and  lugubrious  long-drawn  out  "  oo's  "  in  their 
"  hollow  bills." 

Crows  prefer  to  live  near  the  haunts  of  man, 
where  they  can  dig  up  the  seed  corn,  and  eat  the 
ripe  ears,  and  find  worms  and  beetles  in  the  new- 
plowed  fields,  and  dead  horses,  and  various  other 
dainties  known  to  the  black  brotherhood  in  feathers. 
There  are  two  species  of  ravens  in  America.  The 
white-necked,  of  the  Southwestern  States,  is  smaller 
than  the  American  raven  of  our  region.  The  white 
is  concealed  by  the  outer  plumage.  The  species 
under  consideration  here  is  very  like  the  European 
raven,  that  is  nnich  smaller. 

Such  a  bird  as  this  was  sure  to  get  itself  inter- 
woven with  song  and  story.  .A.  giant  among  his 
feathered  kindred ;  of  superior  intelligence,  with 
unsocial  habits;  of  dismal  croaks  and  cries;  a  bold 
maurader  among  his  kind,  with  a  keen  taste  for 
blood  that  made  him  a  camp-follower  and  fierce 
feaster  on  the  battlefields. 

The  first  creature  to  get  out  of  the  Noachian  ark 
was  a  raven,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  so  well 
content  to  escape,  even  without  a  mate,  that  he  con- 
cluded to  take  his  chances  abroad  and  wait  till  the 
clouds  mlled  by  and  there  was  dry  land  once  more. 
Some  five  hundred  years  ago.  before  English 
poetry  had  gotten  on  its  (poetic)  feet,  a  writer  un- 
known to  faiTie.  related  this  incident : 

"Then  open  Noe  his  windowe 
Let  out  a  Ra\  en  and  forth  he  flew 
Dune  and  up.  sought  here  and  there 
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A  stede  to  solt  upon  somewquar, 
Upon  the  water  .soon  he  fand 
A  drinkled  beaste  there  flotard 
Of  that  Hess  was  he  so  fain 
To  ship  come  he  neur  againe." 

When  Elijah,  the  prophet,  was  in  hiding,  his 
food  was  brought  night  and  morning  by  divinely 
directed  ravens.  If  anything  in  feathers  could  find 
something  to  eat,  they  were  the  birds  for  the  work. 
The  greatest  miracle  was  the  restraint  jnit  upon 
their  own  greedy  appetite,  that  prexented  them  frnm 
devouring  all  they  secured.  -An  artist  painted 
Elijah  partaking  of  lobsters  the  ravens  had  brought 
him,  and  these  crustaceans  were  red,  as  oidy  boiled 
lobsters  are.  When  the  critic  pointed  out  this  in- 
congruity, the  ready-witted  painter  replied.  "■  So 
much  the  greater  the  miracle  that  they  were  ready 
cooked." 

In  the  Book  of  Job  we  read :  "  Who  provideth 
for  the  raven  his  food?  when  his  younj^  ones  cry 
unto  God,  they  wander  for  lack  of  meat.'" 

.Shakespeare  has  it  that  the  raven  :  "  Tolls  the  sick 
man's  passport  in  her  hollow  bill,  and  in  the  shadow 
of  the  silent  night,  death  shakes  contagion  from  he.- 
sable  wings." 

The  poet  here  but  gives  the  popular  estimate  of 
this  innocent  creature,  that  figured  on  the  private 
banner  of  the  old  \'ikings.  wlio  held  it  in  high  esti- 
mation for  wisdoni,  insomuch  that  <  )(lin.  the  chief 
deity,  is  sometimes  in  the  Sagas  termed  "  the  God 
of  Ravens,"  and  it  was  held  that  two  of  them. 
■'  Munin  "  and  "  Hugin,"  were  his  special  attend- 
ants. We  all  know  this  bird  of  the  famous  poem 
of  Poe,  that  "  perched  and  sat  and  nothing  more.  " 
excejit  to  sav  "nevermore"  to  every  ret|uest  nf  the 
unfortunate  poet. 

Dickens  introduces  a  talking  raven  in  Barnaby 
Rudge,  and  he  is  made  to  declare  on  all  occasions 
"  I'm  a  divel."  and  lives  up  to  his  declaration. 

Dear  old  Gilbert  White,  in  his  Natural  History 
of  .Selborne,  has  a  good  word  to  say  of  this  much 
maligned  bird ;  here  is  the  incident  as  he  sat  it 
down.  ■'  In  the  centre  of  this  grove,  on  the  Rlack- 
iroor  estate,  there  stood  an  oak.  which  though 
shapely  and  tall  on  the  whole,  bulged  out  with  larg» 
excrescence  abotit  the  middle  of  the  stem.  On  th's 
;  pair  of  ravens  had  fixed  their  residence  for  such 
«  scries  of  years  that  the  oak  was  distinguished  b- 
the  title  of  "  The  Raven  Tree."  Many  were  the 
attempts  of  the  neighboring  youths  to  get  at  this 
eyre :  the  difficulty  whetted  their  inclinations,  and 
each    was   ambitious    of   surmounting   the   arduous 


task,  but  when  they  arrived  at  the  swelling,  it  jutted 
out  so  in  their  way,  and  was  so  far  beyond  their 
grasp,  that  the  most  daring  lads  were  awed,  and 
acknowledged  the  undertaking  to  be  too  hazardou?, 
So  the  ravens  built  on,  nest  upon  nest,  in  perfect 
security,  till  the  fatal  day  arrived  in  which  the  tree 
was  to  be  leveled.  It  was  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, when  these  birds  usually  sit.  The  saw  was 
applied  to  the  butt,  the  wedges  were  inserted  into 
the  openings,  the  woods  echoed  to  the  heavy  blows 
of  the  beetle,  or  mallet ;  the  tree  nodded  to  its  fall, 
but  still  the  dam  sat  on ;  at  last,  when  it  gave  way, 
the  bird  was  flung  from  her  nest,  and  though  her 
parental  affection  deserved  a  better  fate,  was  whip- 
ped down  by  the  boughs,  dead  to  the  ground." 

Our  raven  is  too  shy  a  bird  to  keep  to  her  nest 
under  such  circumstances.  She  would  be  up  and 
away  before  a  blow  was  struck  on  her  nesting  tree. 
In  the  Southwestern  and  Western  States,  they  are 
luunerous.  and  once  followed  the  herds  of  bison  to 
feed  on  the  unfortunates  that  were  gored  to  death, 
or  died  of  disease,  or  were  left  by  the  insatiable 
hunters  who  have  almost  exterminated  them. 

While  they  are  bold  robbers  of  nests,  and  even 
dangerous  to  very  young  lambs,  they  are  not  pro- 
perly birds  of  prey.  A  neighbor  of  mine  had  a  fino 
flock  of  half-grown  chickens,  and  day  by  day  they 
grew  less  in  number.  She  kept  a  close  watch,  and 
saw  a  raven  walk  out  of  the  grass  in  his  most  gen- 
teel fashion  and  join  the  bunch  of  hens  without 
creating  any  alarm  among  thein;  once  on  this  confi- 
dential footing,  he  picked  up  in  his  strong  bill  his 
choice  of  chickens,  and  got  safelv  awav. 


"How  many  toes  has  a  cat?"  was  one  of  the 
questions  asked  of  a  certain  class  during  examina- 
tion week ;  and  simple  as  the  question  appears  to 
be.  none  could  answer  it.  In  the  emergency,  the 
principal  was  applied  to  for  a  solution :  and  he.  also, 
with  a  good-natured  smile,  gave  it  up;  when  one  of 
the  teachers,  determined  not  to  be  beaten  by  so 
simple  a  question,  hit  '>n  the  idea  of  sending  out  a 
delegation  of  boys  to  scour  the  neighborhriod  for 
a  cat.  When  this  idea  was  announced,  the  whole 
class  wanted  to  join  in  the  hunt.  Several  boys 
went  out  and  soon  returned  successful.  A  return- 
ing boarfl  was  at  once  appointed  and  the  toes  count- 
ed, when,  to  the  relief  of  all.  it  was  learned  that  a 

cat  possesses  toes.  on  the  front  feet  and 

on  the  h'nd  feet.     Now  how  manv  toes  has  a 


cat.'' 
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Shore-Line  Development. 


L.  A.  De\\'olfe. 

With  the  approacn  of  summer  vacation  many  a 
tired  teacher  looks  ahead  to  a  month's  recreation  at 
the  seashore.  Many  teach  there  throughout  the 
year,  and  perhaps  have  found  it  so  cold  and  bleak 
"for  half  the  year  that  even  summer's  charms  can 
scarcely  offset  winter's  inconvenience.  Too  many 
find  life  at  the  beach  more  monotonous  than  they 
had  anticipated.  The  first  day  is  delightful,  but 
after  that,  everything  is  old.  They  have  seen  all 
that  is  to  be  seen.  Such  unfortunates  need  widen 
their  range  of  vision.  They  have  looked  long 
enough  through  smoked  glass;  why  not  take  a 
glance  at  our  world  in  the  strongest  light  possible  ? 

Nature's  book  is  always  open,  but  no  chapter  has 
so  much  crowded  into  small  space,  and  yet  so  clear 
and  varied,  as  the  chapter  one  reads  on  the  seashore. 
In  the  water  itself  are  sea-animals  and  plants  whose 
habits  and  relation  to  all  other  animate  nature  afford 
material  for  long  study.  Then  there  are  the  shore 
plants,  the  sea  birds,  and  all  the  life  of  neighboring- 
woods  and  fields ;  of  freshwater  ponds  near  shore : 
and  of  small  brooks  that   tumble  over   some   clift'. 

But  fascinating  as  the  study  of  animate  nature 
is,  let  us  see  what  we  can  get  from  the  inanimate. 
I  look  at  the  sand  and  the  pebbles.  Although  T 
have  examined  them  a  hundred  times  before.  I  can 
seldom  resist  the  temptation  to  pick  up  a  worn 
stone,  in  which  I  can  see  more  than  an  instrument 
of  crueltv  to  operate  upon  an  innocent  bird  or  an 
inquisitive  squirrel.  I  admire  its  beauty.  I  reflect 
upon  the  varied  changes  through  which  its  con- 
stituent particles  have  passed  since  first  they  cooled 
into  a  solid  crust  over  the  condensing  and  contract- 
ing nebulous  mass,  which  separated  itself  from  the 
rest  of  the  universe,  and.  after  the  eruptions  and 
upheavals  of  countless  ages,  has  liecome  the  habit- 
able globe  upon  which  \\c  walk  and  read  the  records 
of  the  past.  Neither  can  I  help  speculating  upon 
the  probable  future  of  this  ])ebble — its  being  ground 
to  sand;  scattered  by  water:  deposited  in  dift'erent 
beds  again  to  become  hard  rock ;  again  broken  and 
figuring  as  parts  in  dozens  of  pelihles  upon  some 
future  shore  that  will  follow  lines  now  Iving  deep 
under  water,  or,  perliaps,  upon  the  high  interior  nf 
our  contineiU. 

Looking  up  from  the  pebble.  T  sec  the  sinuous 
coastline  stretched  serpent-like  before  me.  Its  bold 
headlands,  whose  strata  preserve,  it  mav  he.  fossil 


plants  and  animals  of  millions  of  years  ago,  with- 
stand the  waves'  attack.  Its  sheltered  coves  aft'ord 
refuge  to  the  fisherman's  boat.  Here,  the  beach  is 
narrow  and  rocky ;  there,  broad  and  sandy.  Break- 
ers show  where  the  water  is  shallow.  At  one  place 
low  sandy  islands  appear ;  at  another,  high  rocky 
ones.  Landward,  parallel  valleys  and  ridges  extend 
into  the  interior.  Occasionally  one  finds  a  swamp 
close  to  the  water's  edge.  Or  a  small  pond,  shut 
oft'  from  the  rest  of  the  ocean,  rises  and  falls  with 
the  tide.  Why  is  this  coastline  just  as  it  is?  Was 
it  always  this  way?  Will  it  remain  so?  A  few 
summer  days  could  well  be  spent  answering  these 
questions.  To  do  so,  one  should  formulate  a  theory 
based  upon  the  facts  already  observed,  and  then 
move  about  to  find  more  facts  that  will  either  corro- 
borate or  destroy  this  theory. 

The  fundamental  law  of  shoreline  growth  is,  that 
a  crooked  shore  tends  to  straighten  itself.  Then 
whv  do  we  find  it  crooked?  If  there  had  been  no 
upheavals,  depressions,  or  oscillations  of  any  kind 
since  our  present  continents  first  emerged  from  the 
sea.  we  should  now  have  practically  straight  shore- 
lines. But  elevations  and  depressions  have  taken 
place,  and  after  each  considerable  one  of  these,  a 
new  cycle  of  growth  begins.  To  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  this,  let  us  suppose  a  long  period  of  rest 
during  which  the  sea  breaks  upon  the  same  coast, 
wearing  away  the  cliff's  and  carrying  the  debris  oft" 
shore,  where  it  is  spread  out  on  the  sea  bottom. 
It  cannot  be  carried  out  far  beyond  the  limit  of  wave 
action,  which  is  probably  at  a  depth  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet.  W'lien  no  more  material  can  be  carried  oft' 
shore,  it  is  carried  along  shore  until  the  bottom  is 
made  smooth.  While  material  continues  to  wear 
from  the  cliff,  the  water  at  last  must  tend  to  become 
shallower,  until  finally  the  waves  spend  their  force 
upon  the  debris  instead  of  upon  the  foot  of  the  cliff'. 
After  this  stage  is  reached,  frost  and  floods  attack 
the  top  of  the  cliff  more  energetically  than  waves 
attack  the  bottom,  until,  after  a  long  period,  the 
once  steep  banks  have  become  sloping  land  continu- 
ous with  the  slope  under  water.  The  distance  to 
which  this  slope  extends  inland  depends  much  upon 
circumstances,  the  detail  of  which  would  occupy  too 
much  space  for  this  article.  To  take  a  simple  case, 
however,  let  us  suppose  the  land  to  be  suddenly 
elevated  after  a  considerable  period  of  rest ;  remain 
in  this  position  for  a  period,  and  then  become  de- 
pressed. This  would  bring  us  to  the  stage  in  which 
we  now  find  our  own  coast  of  Eastern  .\merica.  and 
to  whicli   T  shall  pay  particular  attention. 
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VVhen  the  land  became  elevated,  the  smooth  sea- 
bottom   made   a   straight   shore   line.        But   rivers 
whose  former  moutlis  would  now  be  some  distance 
inland,  must  cut  their  way  to  the  sea,  so   that   the 
smooth  plane  becomes  dissected  in  proportKin  to  the 
size  and  windings  of  the  rivers,  and  the  height  to 
which  the  land  had  risen.     Brooks  flow  into  these 
rivers,  until  in  time  the  whole  snbacrial  surface  bi'- 
comes  very  uneven.     In  the  case  of  our  own  count rv 
and  Europe,  these   river-valleys  were  deepeneil  by 
glaciers.     Finally  this  period  came  to  an  end.     The 
land  sank,  and  the  sea  rushed  in  to  Hood  the  valleys. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  comparatively  recent  geolo- 
gical time,  the  coast  of  Eastern  America  has  sanl-. 
over  one  hundred   feet.       The  aspect  immediately 
after  sinking  would  be  that  of  an  extremely  uneven 
shoreline.     River-valleys  became  bays,  while  ridges 
of  hills  became  either  projecting  headlands  or  knig 
narrow    islands,    according    to  the    height    and  the 
amount  of  erosion  before  depression.     The  Bay  of 
Fundy   is  an   example   of  a   drowned   river-valley. 
The  rivers  now  (lowing  into  it  were  once  tributaries 
of  the  river  that  is  lost.     Doubtless  the  streams  now 
t;ovving  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay  once  entered  the 
ocean  as  a  single  river.     Or,  instead  of  increasing 
the  number  of  rivers,  by  making  former  tributari'.-s 
become  streams,   depression  may   unite   rivers   that 
were  once  separate.       For  example,   Shepody   Bay 
and  Cumberland    Basin    unite  to    form    Chignecto 
Bay.     These  no  doubt  once  remained  independen* 
to  a  much  greater  length ;  or  again,  Chignecto  Bay 
and  Minas  Basin  unite  to  form  the  Bay  of  Fundv. 
The  Strait  of  Canso  is  an  example  of  a  valley  com- 
pletely drowned,  leaving  the  Island  of  Cape  Breto  i 
on  one  side.       Big  and  Little  P>ras  D'or  are    also 
completely  drowned  river-valleys,  leaving  the  islan  1 
of  Boulardarie  between  them,  which,  before  drown- 
ing, was  a  low  mountain  with  a  valley  on  either  side. 
Besides  the  betrunked  and  the  united  rivers,  depres- 
sion is  proved  by  shore  swamps.       These  swamps 
were  formed  by  the  filling  of  an  inland  lake,    but 
depression  has  brought  the  shore-line  to  them,    so 
that  they  are  no  longer  inland.       If  we  look    for 
evidence  of  change  of  land  level,  and  learn  to  recog- 
nize it  w^hen  we  see  it.  we  have  learned  a  very  inter- 
esting lesson.     We  know  now  why  some  of  our  bays 
contain  so  many  islands.  AVe  should  always  accouiU 
for  their  shape  and  position. 

This  article  is  introductory  to  the  more  important 
one  of  next  month. 


Our  Common  Warblers. 

E.  C.  Allen,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

\\  ith  the  exception  of  the  thrushes,  there  seems 
U'  be  no  family  of  our  land  birds  that  is  less  observed 
than  the  warblers,  nulwithslanding  the  fact  that  we 
have  at  least  a  score  of  species,  many  of  which  are 
(Iresseil  ni  the  most  conspicuous  colors.  Iloweve', 
the  fact  that  they  are  small  sized  (being  considerably 
smaller  than  the  English  sparrow),  weak  voiced, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  keep  within  the  deepest 
woods,  no  doubt  has  much  to  do  with  their  remain- 
ing unobserved,  except  by  those  who  go  to  seek 
them  in  their  native  haunts. 

Nearly  all  of  these  birds  arrive  in  this  locality 
from  the  tenth  to  the  last  of  May,  and  depart  for 
the  south  during  the  first  week  in  September.  This 
is  only  a  general  rule.  I  have  found  two  marked 
exceptions.  Many  of  the  myrtle  warblers  (Den- 
droica  coronata).  which  seems  to  lie  the  most  hardv 
species  of  the  family,  stay  with  us  throughout  the 
winter,  even  braving  such  a  winter  as  the  last,  and 
the  yellow  palm  warbler  ( Dendroica  palmarum 
hypochryseaj,  as  it  generally  breeds  north  of  Nova 
Scotia,  naturally  passes  through  here  earlier  in  the 
spring  and  later  in  the  fall  than  the  main  army. 

Probably  the  most  familiar  species  is  the  yellow 
warbler  (Dendroica  aestiva),  or  common  little  "yel- 
low bird  "  that  builds  its  woolly  nest  in  rose  bushes, 
honey-suckles,  and  elsewhere  about  our  lawns  and 
gardens.  The  upper  parts  are  of  greenish  yellow-, 
while  the  lower  parts  are  of  a  much  brighter  yellow, 
with  faint  reddish-brown  streaks.  The  female  has 
these  streaks  much  fainter,  or  entirely  wanting. 

Another  common  member  of  the  family,  the 
female  of  which  closely  resembles  the  yellow  warb- 
ler, is  the  Maryland  yellow-throat  (Geothlypis 
trichas).  This  little  bird  is  generally  found  among 
low^  growths  of  the  swamps,  and  in  the  bushes 
along  the  road-sides.  It  has  a  great  liking  for 
alder  growths,  so  much  so  that  in  some  places  I 
have  heard  it  called  "  alder  bird."  .\  fair  look  at 
the  male  will  distinguish  him  from  all  other  warb- 
lers. Upper  parts  dark  olive  green,  much  darker 
than  those  of  the  yellow  warbler.  Throat  a  very 
bright  yellow,  and  other  under  parts  yellow,  except 
near  the  tail,  where  the  yellow  fades  to  white. 
No  streaks  on  the  under  parts  as  on  the  yellow 
warbler,  and  a  very  conspicuous  black  mask  pass- 
ing across  the  forehead,  through  the  eyes,  and  well 
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down  to  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  female  lacks 
this  mask,  but  the  plain  yellow  under-parts,  and  the 
darker  back  will  serve  to  distinguish  her  from  the 
yellow  warbler. 

The  myrtle  warbler,  mentioned  above  as  a  per- 
manent resident,  is  also  frequently  seen  in  the  open. 
It  is  often  seen  hovering  up  and  down  the  sides  of 
buildings,  examining  the  crevices  under  the  shingles 
and  eaves  for  spiders.  While  thus  seen,  it  may 
easily  be  recognized  by  its  bright  yellow  runij). 
There  is  also  a  yellow  spot  on  each  side  of  the 
breast,  and  a  less  noticeable  spot  of  the  same  color 
on  the  crown.  The  back  is  streaked  dark  blue  and 
black,  and  the  under  parts,  except  the  throat,  streak- 
ed black  and  white.  The  throat  and  patches  on 
the  under  side  of  the  tail  are  plain  white. 

On  entering  the  woods,  one  will  be  almost  sure 
to  observe  among  the  upper  branches  of  the  ever- 
greens a  warbler  of  the  following  description : 
Upper  parts  greenish  yellow,  changing  to  bright 
yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  head.  Wings  gray,  with 
two  very  distinct  white  wing  bars,  and  tail  gray, 
with  much  white  in  the  outer  feathers.  The  male 
has  a  black  patch  which  covers  the  whole  throat 
and  breast,  and  extends  in  streaks  along  the  sides. 
The  rest  of  the  under  parts  are  white.  The  color- 
ing of  the  female  is  similar,  except  that  the  black 
patch  is  very  indistinct.  This  is  the  black-throated 
green  warbler  (Dendroica  virens),  and  is  one  of  the 
most  common  species.  The  yellow  cheeks,  black 
throat  patch,  and  the  great  amount  of  white  in  th€ 
tail  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  any  of  the 
other  warblers. 

There  is  also  a  black-throated  blue  warbler 
(Dendroica  caerulescens)  which  I  have  seen  here 
but  once.  It  is  blue-gray  above,  has  a  large  white 
spot  in  the  wing,  and  the  black  throat  and  breast 
patch  with  the  white  belly  as  in  the  black-throated 
green. 

I  have  found  the  black-and-white  warbler  ( Alino- 
tilla  varia)  fairly  common  in  our  woods.  The 
name  is  almost  description  enough,  as  anyone  see- 
ing the  bird  would  naturally  call  it  a  black  and 
white  warbler.  The  head  is  very  prettily  marked 
with  alternate  bands  of  black  and  white,  the  upper 
parts  and  sides  streaked  with  black  and  white  in  a 
rather  indefinite  fashion,  and  the  belly  is  entirelv 
white.  A  little  brown  is  shown  on  the  sides  of  the 
female.  It  is  a  low  living  bird,  being  found  creejj- 
ing  about  the  lower  branches  and  trunks  of  the  trees, 
after  the  manner  f)f  the  woodpeckers.     Its  call  may 


be  represented  by  the  syllables  "  ke-chee,  ke-chee, 
ke-chee,"  repeated  about  five  times. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  rambler  in  the  woods  will 
come  suddenly  upon  a  beautiful  liille  bird  having 
the  whole  head  and  upper  parts  black,  and  gorge- 
ous patches  of  bright  flame  color  on  the  tail,  wings 
and  sides  of  breast.  This  is  the  American  redstart 
(Setophaga  ruticilla),  and  is  considered  by  many 
who  know  it  to  be  the  most  beautiful  warbler  we 
have.  Nor  is  it  unmindful  of  its  beauty,  for  instead 
of  flying  from  branch  to  branch,  as  most  birds  do, 
it  has  adopted  a  butterfly-like  mode  of  flight,  flut- 
tering and  floating  about  with  widespread  wings 
and  tail,  showing  its  br.ght  colors  ofT  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  June,  1903,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  witness  a  pair  of  these  birds  building  in  a  low 
shrub,  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream  in  th's  county, 
and  on  visiting  the  locality  a  few  days  later,  found 
that  the  nest  contained  four  eggs. 

The  magnolia  warbler  (Dendroica  maculosa),  a 
very  coniinon  woodland  spec  es,  may  be  recognized 
by  the  following  marks :  Black  back,  gray  crown, 
bright  yellow  rump  and  throat,  heavy  black  slreaks 
on  the  breast  and  sides  of  the  otherwise  bright  yel- 
low underparts,  and  white  patches  above  the  eyes 
and  on  the  tail. 

The  distinguishing  marks  of  the  cheslnut-siiled 
warbler  (Dendroica  pennsylvanica),  a  bird  not  at 
all  common  in  this  country,  are  a  dark  mottled  back, 
bright  yellow  crown,  white  cheeks,  and  white  under 
parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  chestnut  streaks 
along  the  sides,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  As 
far  as  my  observations  go,  I  have  found  it  an  in- 
habitant of  young  hardwood  growths. 

Besides  those  described  above,  I  have  found  the 
yellow  palm  warbler  common  during  the  fall  migra- 
tion, its  plumage  at  that  time  much  resembling  that 
of  the  yellow  warbler,  but  having  heavier  brown 
streaks  on  the  breast  and  small  white  patches  near 
the  tips  of  the  outer  tail  feathers ;  and  have  seen  on 
one  or  two  occasions  the  Nashville  warbler  (Hel- 
minihophila  ruficapilla),  blue  gray  and  olive  green 
above,  and  utider  parts  yellow  throughout ;  the 
mourning  warbler  (Geothlypis  Philadelphia)  with 
a  large  dark  blotch  on  the  breast ;  and  the  pretty 
Canadian  warbler  (  Sylvania  canadensis),  with  gray 
upper  parts,  and  yellow  breast  crossed  by  a  neck- 
lace of  black  spots. 


Zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow : 

But  on  Occasion's  forelock  watchful  wait. 
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An  Active  Educational  Society. 


The  Educational  Society  of  Wcslcrn  Kiiij^'s  held 
its  final  mcctinj;  of  the  season  at  Victoria  II. ill 
Uerwick,  on  l-'riday  eveninfj,  Ajiril  J<;th.  Sucli 
previous  meetings  of  tlic  society  as  had  been  held  in 
P.erwick  liad  received  scant  attention  from  the 
parents  and  rate-payers  of  the  sect'on,  and  those 
who  had  the  interests  of  common  school  education 
at  heart  felt  their  enthus'asm  somewhat  dampened 
by  ihis  seeminj;  ne.^lect.  I'.ut  the  founders  of  the 
society  were  not  of  the  sort  that  would  allow  dis- 
couragement to  repress  their  energies,  so  in  arranj:- 
injif  for  the  tinal  mectinjj  it  was  resolved  to  present 
an  array  of  attractions  whxh  would  "  compel  them 
to  come  in."  Mr.  J.  Willis  Margcson,  principal  jf 
the  Hervvick  school  aiVd  president  of  the  society, 
worked  indefa.igably  lo  make  the  affaT  a  success, 
and  he  was  ably  secor.dcd  by  a  nun.bcr  of  the  mem- 
bers. Fortune  smiled  u])on  their  efforts,  and  wlu'ii 
the  even'ng  of  meet'ng  came  the  liall  was  filled  with 
a  representative  assembly  of  Berwick's  citizens. 
Xor  were  the  ou. lying  sect'ons  unrepresented — per- 
sons being  presciit  who  had  come  a  distance  of 
fifteen  and  twenty  miles. 

The  speakers  of  the  even'n;.^  were  .Messrs.  .\.  H. 
MacKay.  LL.  1)..  superintendent  of  ethication ;  Dr. 
J.  r>.  Hall,  of  provinc'al  normal  school,  Truro;  C 
W.  Roscoe,  M.  A.,  inspector  of  schools ;  George  B. 
Mctiill.  pr'ncipal  of  the  MacDonald  consolidated 
school,  Middleton;  Ernest  Robinson,  principal  of 
Kentville  academy;  Rev.  W.  P.  Raymond,  and  Re\. 
John  I'halen.  l-iiach  of  these  gentlemen  spoke  inter- 
estingly and  instructively,  and  all  were  listened  to 
with  the  deepest  attention.  Many  school-children 
were  present,  and  their  conduct  was  israisewortliy 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  must  have  been  a  pleasure 
to  any  speaker  to  address  such  an  audience ;  it  was 
equallv  a  pleasure  for  an  audience  to  listen  to  such 
speakers.  The  vocal  music,  with  which  the  addresses 
were  interspersed,  formed  not  the  least  attractive 
feature  of  the  exercises.  Mr.  J.  Willis  Margeson, 
the  president  of  the  Educational  Society,  ])resided 
in  graceful  and  modest  fashion,  ami  to  his  tact  and 
energy  the  success  of  the  evening  was  largely  due. 
The  Educational  Society  of  W'estern  King's  was 
formed  in  the  month  of  September  last,  when  the 
teachers  of  the  district  met  in  Berwick  schoolhouse 
to  perfect  an  association  for  the  advancement  of 
educational  interests  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
county.     N.  A.   Osborne  was  chosen  president ;  J. 


Willis  .Margeson.  vice-president;  and  Bertha  M. 
I'Vaney,  secretary.  It  was  arranged  to  holil  meet- 
ings fortnight Iv  in  the  difTerenl  scIkkjI  sections,  a 
|)rogramme  being  i>re])ared  at  each  meeting  for  llie 
one  next  ensuing.  The  topics  selected  were  all  of 
interest,  and  inclu<led  such  subjects  as  music,  Eng- 
lish comijosition,  history,  arithmetic,  geography, 
shorthan<l,  writing,  morals,  civics,  teachers'  salaries, 
relation  of  parents  to  scho<jl.  the  school  and  its  sur- 
roundings, errors  and  imbecilities  of  the  press,  etc. 
.\ll  of  these  subjects  gave  rise  to  interesting  <liscus- 
sions,  in  which  the  general  ])ublic,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  society,  took  part.  Mr.  l'"rank 
Huntington,  of  the  staff  of  the  Berwick  Rci^ister, 
attended  these  meetings  from  the  first,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  society.  He  took  great  interest 
in  tile  proceedings,  furnishing  detailed  reports  for 
h's  paper,  by  w^hich  means  these  discussions  obtain- 
ed a  wider  notice  than  they  otherwise  would. 

The  most  of  the  meetings  held  were  well  attend- 
ed by  the  public,  despite  the  severity  of  the  past 
winter.  In  the  month  of  January  the  officers  for 
the  ensuing  three  months  were  elected.  \iz.  :J.  Willis 
and  Bertha  M  Eraney,  Secretary.  The  society  will 
Margeson.  president ;  Emma  Best,  vice-president, 
resume  its  regular  meetings  after  the  opening  of  the 
schools  in  the  autumn. 

Bl-.UWKKI.\N. 

Berwick,  May  2,  1904. 

[An  interesting  record  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  local  association  when  it  goes  to  work 
in  the  right  way. — Editor.] 


Making'  a  Man. 


Hurry  the  baby  as  fast  as  you  can, 

Hurry  him,  worry  him,  make  him  a  man. 

Off  with  his  baby  clothes,  get  him  in  pants. 

Feed  him  on  brain  foods  and  make  him  advance. 

Hustle  him,  soon  as  he  is  able  to  walk. 

Into  a  grammar  school ;  cram  him  with  talk. 

Fill  his  poor  head  full  of  figures  and  facts. 

Keep  on  a-juniping  them  in  till  it  cracks. 

Once  boys  grew  up  at  a  rational  rate. 

Now  we  develop  a  man  while  you  wait. 

Rush  him  through  college,  compel  him  lo  grab 

Of  every  known  subject  a  dip  and  a  dab. 

Get  him  in  business  and-  after  the  cash, 

.^11  by  the  time  he  can  grow  a  mustache. 

Let  him  forget  he  was  ever  a  boy. 

Make  gold  his  god,  and  its  jingle  his  joy. 

Keep  him  a  hustling  and  clear  out  of  breath 

I'ntil  he  wins — nervous  prostration  and  death. 

— New  Orleans  Picayune. 
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The  following,  from  the  New  York  Tribune, 
shows  how  ten  rural  schools  were  united  into  one. 
The  good  results  attained  should  rouse  the  atten- 
tion of  every  thoughtful  man  and  woman  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  country  schools : 

The  township  of  Aurora  is  a  strictly  farm  town 
in   Northern   Ohio.     Scarcely   a  head  of   a    family 
but  lives  upon  a  farm,  and  its  few 'retired  citizens 
are  chiefly  farm  owners.     The  township  is  tive  miles 
square,  and,  all  told,  numbers  a  population  of  650 
of   all   ages.        Within   its   limits   were   ten   district 
schools,   with   an   attendance   of   from  six  to   forty 
pupils  each.     It  became  evident  that  they  were  not 
attaining  the  desired  aim  and  end  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  though  there  was  an  honest  endeavor  to 
get  the  best  teachers,  and  far  above  average  prices 
were  paid,  there  was  a  lack  of  interest  and  a  low 
average  attendance.     Then  the  idea  of  centralizing 
the  schools  was  brought  forward,  and  was  tried  by 
degrees,  merging  the  ten  schools  into  six,  then  mlo 
four,  and  each  experiment  seemed  to  approach  more 
nearly  the  sought-for  end.     Then  the  plan  was  tried 
for  a  year  of  uniting  the  ten  schools,  and  halls  and 
rooms  were  rented.     The  result  more  than  met  ex- 
pectations.   As  soon  as  the  pupils  were  graded,  and 
a  system  of  promotion  was  inaugurated,  the  keen 
interest  of  pupils  began  to  manifest  itself  in  a  more 
eager  attention  to  studies,  with  a  purpose    to    get 
into  the  class  above.       Best  of  all,  that   spirit  of 
clannishness  observed  in  the  district  association  gave 
way  to  a  true  democratic  spirit  of  good  fellowship 
and  comradeship,  and  the  boy  from  the  corner  of 
the   township  was  recognized  as  the  equal  of  the 
merchant's  son. 

A  superintendent  was  hired,  who  has  proved 
himself  a  practical  teacher,  the  two  assistants  and 
the  tutor  have  proved  their  worth,  and  each  and  all 
have  the  confidence  of  their  pupils.  A  course  of 
sludv  has  been  marked  out  that  on  graduation 
admits  the  diploma  holder  to  enter  the  freshman 
class  of  either  of  three  of  the  leading  Northern 
Ohio  colleges.  The  average  attendance  of  the  old 
district  plan  was  about  sixty-five  per  cent,  while 
under  the  centralized  plan  it  reaches  over  ninety- 
five,  which  is  evidence  that  the  new  plan  "  draws." 


ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 


L. — hi  yoiir  March  edition,  page  262,  you  give  an  exercise 
ID  "write  down  five  odd  figures  to  add  up  and  make  four- 
teen." Also  that  "the  questioner  must  be  careful  to  say 
figures  not  numbers."  Is  it  possible  for  a  figure  to  be 
ndd  in  an  arithmetical  sense;  A  figure  is  only  the  symbol 
of  a  number.     Is  one  a  number? 


In  the  puzzle  given  in  the  Review  .the  expres- 
sion "  odd  figures "  is  merely  a  contraction  for 
"  fio-ures  representing  odd  numbers."  In  arithmetic 
the  word  "■  one  "  is  as  much  a  number  as  "  three  " 
or  any  other  number. 

M.  M.— Kindly  factor; 

32  108  2 

Using  formula: 

ai  +b'i  +c^  -  'iabc  =  («  +  6  -t-  c)  (a-  +  6'  +  c^  -  be 
-  ca  -  ab). 


-  16c3  - 


1 
32" 


1 
+   — b^ 
+  108 


1 


-.abc. 


-2{-8c 


a 

64 


3  J3 

+  ; 


!16 


T 


rt^  ab      be 

4-""^  l36  +  T6  +  ^'''  +  24+3 


-^1 


p._A  body  is  thrown  up  with  a  velocity  of  too  feet  per 
second;  at  the  same  instant  another  is  dropped  from  a 
point  200  feet  high;  where  will  they  meet  and  with  what 
velocities  will  they  be  moving  al  that  time.  (Question  56, 
chap,   xi,   Eaton's  Mathematics). 

Let  ,t=  space  passed  over  by  falling  body. 
y  =      "  "  "      "    ascending  body. 

Then  x=  Vl  +  igt"- =  0  ^  yt^ 
And   j  =  vt-igt'-  =  \OOt~lgi^ 
.7; -t- 2/ =  200 
...  0  +  ^^«2-l-100<-^(/<  =  200 
"    100<  =  200 
<  =  2 
Than  x-0  +  igt^  =  QiA 
2/=  135.6 
Final  velocity  of  descending  body 
=  F  +  s?«  =  0-F  64.4  =  64.4  ; 
of  ascending  body  =  ^' -.9<=  100  -  64.4  =  35.6. 

A  Subscriber. — A  traveler  walks  a  certain  distance;  had 
he  gone  half  a  mile  an  hour  faster  he  would  have  walked 
it  in  four-fifths  of  the  time;  had  he  gone  half  a  mile  an 
hour  slower  he  would  have  been  2'/4  hours  longer  on  the 
road.  Find  the  distance.  (Hall  &  Knights'  Elem.  Alg., 
chap,  .xiv,  Ex.  27). 

Let    .r=  dist.  he  walks 

And  J' =  miles  he  walks  per  hour 

X 

''  =time  he  takes  to  walk  x  miles. 

y 

X        4      ,  X 
-  of  - 

y  +  h.    5      y 
1       4 

2/  +  i  ~  5  2/ 

From   this  we  get/=2. 

.  .  XX 

Again,  — i=-  +  2i 

By  substituting  2  for  j'  we  get  ,):=15. 

\ 


Then 
Divide  bv  x\ 
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SuBSCRliiER. — A  merchant  who  used  as  his  private  mark 
the  word  precaution,  makes  a  web  of  silk,  "cosi  price" — p. 
la,  "selling  price — r.  ea."  Afier  giving  a  customer  a  reduc- 
tion of  J5  cents  per  yard  what  per  ceni.  of  profit  does  he 
make?  t  Kxam.  Paper,  No.  II,  Ex.  4,  p.  (>6.  .■\cademic 
Arith.) 

/>./a  =  $1.75 

r.ea  —  $2.35 
*2.35  -  $  .25  =  $2.10 
$2.10  -  $1.75  =  $  .35 
Gain  on  -Si. 75  =  ?  -35 

$  .35  X  100 

"  «ioo  =  — — 

175 
=  $20  or  20% 

L.  D.— If  6  men  and  2  boys  can  reap  13  acres  in  2  days, 

and  7  men  and  5  boys  can   reap  3i  acres  in  4  days,  how 

long   will    it     lake   2   men   and   2   boys   to  reap    10   acres? 
(Ilaml)lin  Smith's  .Ariih.,  p.  271,  Ex.  116). 

30  men  and    lo  boys  can  reap  130  A.  in  4  d 

Ami    14      "        "      10      66  A.  "  4  d 

.■.16  men  can   reap  64  A.  in  4  d. 

And     I    man     "        "        4  A.  "    4  d. 

I      ■•        "        "         I   A.  "    I  d. 

Also  6  men  and  2  boys  reap   13  A.  in  2  d. 

.-.     6     "       "2      "         "      6^  A.    "    I  d. 

And  6      "      reap  6  A.    "    i   d. 

2  boys      "  i  A.    "    I   d. 

And    I   boy    reaps  \  A.    "    1   d. 

2  men  and  2  boys  reap    2i  A.    "    i   d. 

And    2      "        "2     "        ■'      10  A.    "    4  d. 

P. —  Three  inelastic  balls  whose  weights  are  respectively 
5.  7  and  8  tT)S..  He  in  a  straight  line;  the  first  is  made  to 
impinge  on  the  second  wiih  a  velocity  of  60  ft.  per  second; 
the  first  and  second  to  impinge  in  the  same  way  on  the 
third;  find  the  final  velocity.  Ex.  60,  chap,  xi,  Ealon"s 
Mathematics. 

The    momenttun    of    first    hall    before  impact    is 

60X5=300- 

Since  there  is  no  change  in  momentum,  the  tinul 
momentimi  is  300.  After  the  two  impacts  the 
weight  that  is  moving  is  20  lbs.  (5+7+8). 

Therefore  final  velocity=300-^20=  1 5. 

J.  M.  oflFers  the  following  solutions  of  the  problem  in 
the  March  Review- :  "Mary  is  24  years  old.  Mary  is  twice 
a>  old  as  Ann  was  when  Mary  was  as  old  as  Ann  is  now. 
How  old   is   .'\nn?" 

(i)    Mary's  age  tio\v=24.       .\nn's  age  no\v=    i 
•'     then=  X.  "         "     then=i2 

Therefore.  24 — .v=.i- — 12. 

.t-=i8.     Ann's  age   now. 
V  (2)    .i-=interval.     12+6=24 — .r,  from  which 
is  obtained  .r=6. 

Therefore  12+6=18,  .Vttn's  age. 
The  first,  which  seems  to  be  the  clearest  solntion. 
will,  it  is  hoped,  settle  this  nmch  vexed  question. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  chalk  |)its  in  Kent,  a  few  miles  front  London, 
which,  strange  to  say,  have  until  now  remained 
une.xplored,  prove  to  be  an  extensive  series  <>i  under- 
ground chambers  formerly  used  as  tlweliings  and 
places  of  refuge  by  the  prehistoric  inhabitants. 
Not  until  last  year  was  their  real  character  suspect- 
ed. They  were  excavated  by  the  ancient  IJritons 
after  the  introduction  of  iron  tools;  and  were  skil- 
fullv  plannetl  for  convenience  and  defence.  Ex- 
perts are  now  exaiuining  them,  and  we  shall  soon 
know  more  abotit  them. 

All  the  chief  Siberian  towns  have  free  ptiblic 
libraries.  That  at  Irkutsk  contains  five  thf>usand 
vohmies,  and  that  at  Tomsk  about   four  thousand. 

Ft  is  not  true  that  intellectual  work  is  a  relief 
from  physical  work,  or  vice  versa.  This  is  one  of 
the  conclusions  reached  by  a  Erench  investigator, 
after  vears  of  careful  experiment  on  the  relation  of 
fatigue  to  work.  He  also  finds  that  a  man  has  a 
greater  capacity  for  average  work  than  for  either 
intense  or  feeble  work — that  is,  that  the  total  amount 
of  work  done  before  exhaustion  is  greater.  I'atigue 
is  hastened  by  all  excessive  accomplishment,  so  that 
in  a  given  period  of  labor  the  total  quantity  pro- 
duced will  be  increased  when  intervals  of  rest  are 
introduced,  especially  when  short  resting  intervals 
are  frequent. 

It  is  claimed  that  copper  may  be  satisfactorily 
tempered  by  slowly  heating  to  a  certain  temperature. 
and  sprinkling  with  sulphur  during  the  heating,  and 
cooling  in  a  bath  of  blue  vitriol.  The  process  is 
patented.  Hardened  copper  is  sought  not  so  much 
for  providing  instruments  with  cutting  edges  as  for 
a  case  hardened  stirface  to  resist  changes  from  ex- 
posure. 

P)V  careful  experiments  in  hybridization,  a  well- 
known  California  fruit  grower  has  produced  a  new- 
fruit,  combining  the  qualities  of  the  plun>  and  the 
apricot.  Many  distinct  novelties  produced  by  such 
experimental  work  prove,  of  course,  to  be  not  worth 
])crpetuating;  but  th's,  to  which  the  absurd  name  of 
plumcot  has  been  given,  promises  to  be  an  excep- 
tion. 

The  president  of  Mexico  has  approved  of  a  two 
cent  postal  rate  between  Mexico  and  Canada. 

The  British  operations  against  the  Mad  Mullah 
in  Somal'land  have  ended  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Mullah  and  h's  escape  into  Italian  territory. 

No  further  news  of  importance  has  been  received 
from  the  British  exped'tion  in  Thibet,  but  we  are 
learning  more  of  the  conditions  in  that  comparatively 
unknown  region.  Even  the  official  representative 
of  the  Chinese  government,  to  which  the  Thil)etans 
acknowledge  some  sort  of  allegiance,  does  not  dare 
approach  the  capital,  it  appears,  without  an  escort 
of  sold'crs  at  least  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish exped-tion.  There  is  a  rival  Grand  Lama  of 
Thibet,  said  to  be  regarded  with  greater  awe  bv  the 
common  people  than  the  Grand  Latna  at  Lhassa; 
but  the  latter,  who  is  supported  and  jealously 
guarded  bv  the  religious  orders,  is  the  nominal  ruler 
of  tile  cottntry. 
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The  Anglo-French  agreement,  which  has  put  an 
end  to  the  French  claim  of  excessive  fishing  rights 
on  what  is  known  as  the  French  shore  of  Newfound- 
land, has  practicallv  given  France  a  protectorate 
over  Morocco.  There  is  a  reservation  to  the  effect 
that  no  fortifications  shall  be  erected  on  the  Morocco 
coast  which  shall  in  any  way  restrict  the  freedom  of 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  France  also  gains  access 
to  the  navigable  part  of  the  river  Gambia,  and  a 
practicable  route  over  the  Niger  to  Lake  Tchad. 
England  gains  more  freedom  in  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  Egypt.  Both  countries  gain  most  of 
all  in  the  cordial  relations  that  follow  this  removal 
of  all  the  outstanding  differences  between  them. 
There  is  some  ground  for  hope  that  a  similar 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  is 
not  far  distant.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  freely 
rumored  that  the  personal  influence  of  King  Edward 
has  been  successfully  brought  to  bear  in  both  cases. 
The  title  to  the  Panama  Canal  property  has  been 
transferred  to  the  United  States;  and,  sooner  or 
later,  the  L^nited  States  government  will  probably 
succeed  in  constructing  the  canal. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  minister  at  Santo 
Domingo,  in  declaring  that  in  certain  events  he 
will  take  cliarge  of  all  custom  houses  in  the  Dom- 
inican Republic  and  place  them  under  military 
guard,  though  it  has  attracted  but  little  public  notice, 
is  very  much  like  the  declaration  of  a  United  States 
protectorate  over  Santo  Domingo. 

After  several  days  fighting,  with  heavy  losses  on 
both  sides,  the  Japanese  have  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Yalu,  and  the  Russians  have  abandoned  and 
burned  Antung,  and  fallen  back  to  the  mountain 
passes  of  Feng  Huan  Cheng. 

The  loss  of  the  Russian  battleship  "  Petropav- 
lovsk,  with  her  crew  of  six  hundred  men,  and  Vice- 
Admiral  Makaroff,  commander  of  the  Russian  fleet 
at  Port  Arthur,  has  been  the  most  terrible  event  of 
the  war.  It  was  caused  by  her  striking  a  mine 
which  the  Japanese  had  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  during  the  night.  Admiral  Makaroff's 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  his  country.  Even  the 
Japanese  express  regret.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
the  ice-breaking  steamer  which  has  just  opened  the 
j.assage  for  the  Baltic  fleet  to  leave  its  winter  quart- 
ers, and  the  original  purpose  of  which  was  to  malce 
possible  the  navigation  of  the  Northeast  Passage, 
by  which  route  that  fleet  may  be  despatched  to 
leach  the  seat  of  war. 

Siberia,  like  Canada,  is  a  country  that  has  been 
misrepresented  because  of  its  severe  winter  climate. 
And  no  country  in  the  world,  save  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  has  made  such  amazing  progress  in  the 
last  ten  years  as  this  great  region  which  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railway  has  opened  up  to  commerce,  bring- 
ing its  fertile  plains  within  the  range  of  profitab'e 
cultivation.  y\part  from  the  ten  Russian  provinces 
of  Central  Asia,  and  from  the  Manchurian  pro- 
vinces which  may  be  devastated  by  the  war,  there 
arc  eight  Siberian  provinces,  with  an  area  etpial  to 


the  whole  of  British  North  America,  beyond  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  war,  and  capable  of 
supplying  food  sufficient  for  both  the  contending 
armies.  If  Canada  is  the  granary  of  the  British 
Empire,  Siberia  is  the  granary  of  Russia;  while  its 
grazing  area  is,  perhaps,  equal,  and  its  inland  fish- 
eries even  more  productive  than  ours. 

( jne  of  the  results  of  the  war  in  the  East  is  to 
show  that  the  great  warships  of  modern  times  are 
easily  destroyed  by  torpedoes  and  mines.  This, 
with  the  development  of  the  sub-marines,  will 
almost  certainly  make  a  revolution  in  naval  warfare. 
Already  the  United  States  authorities  regret  hav- 
ing spent  so  much  money  for  building  battleships, 
though  torpedo  boats  and  sub-marines  cannot  take 
their  place  except  for  purposes  of  coast  defence. _ 

Port  Arthur  has  been  effectually  sealed  ^by 
blocking  the  entrance,  and  the  Japanese  troops, 
swarming  across  the  Laiotung  peninsula,  have 
completed  the  isolation  of  Russia's  great  fortress 
by  cutting  the  railway  and  telegraph.  J^ 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE.;       i  *^  ' 

TIk'  Teachers'  Institute  for  Annapolis  and  Digby  coun- 
ties, N.  S..  will  be  held  at  the  McDonald  Consolidated 
School,  Middleton,  on  the  26ih  and  27th  of  May.  The 
programme  is  a  good  one  and  an  interesting  meeting  is 
looked  for.     Professor  Robertson  of  Ottawa  is  expected. 

The  governors  of  King's  College,  Windsor,  N.  S.,  have 
chosen  as  president  of  the  college  Ian  Campbell  Hanna, 
M.  A.,  of  St.  John,  Cambridge,  England.  Mr.  Hanna  has 
very  high  credentials,  and  has  had  extensive  colonial  exper- 
ience in  Canada  and  India. 

E.  W.  McCready,  principal  of  the  Sloyd  school  at  Fred- 
ericton,  and  supervisor  of  manual  training  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, has  accepted  charge  of  the  new  system  of  Sloyd 
schools  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  He  will  remain  in  charge 
of  the  FrederictOTi  school  till  the  close  of  the  present  school 

A         f    &B 

year. 


,\n  exceptionally  fine  record  has  been  made  by  W.  O. 
Raymond,  jr.,  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Raymond  of  St.  John,  in  his 
second  year  at  the  Montreal  Diocesan  College.  He  took 
first  prizes,  standing  at  the  head  of  his  class,  in  all  sub- 
jects of  the  course. 

Both  on  account  of  its  piquant  style  and  the  moral  which 
il  leaches,  an  article  in  the  last  issue  of  Scicucc.  (New 
York),  deserves  he  attention  of  writers  on  natural  history 
and  of  the  people  who  buy  that  class  of  literature.  Fol- 
lowing up  previous  criticisms  which  have  been  passed 
upon  certain  stories  told  by  William  J.  Long,  Professor 
William  Harper  Davis,  of  Columbia  University,  pays  his 
respects  to  a  type  of  authors  of  which  Mr.  Long  is  regard- 
ed a  representative.  The  fault  iinputed  to  them  is  that, 
while  their  narratives  are  exceedingly  interesting  and 
conmiand  a  wide  sale,  they  arc  inaccurate  and  mislcadhig, 
largely  because  they  are  not  based  on  careful  observation. 
Som  of  the  offenders  arc  said  to  have  reformed,  but  Pro- 
fessor Davis  regards  Mr,  Long  incorrigible  because  he  is 
not  only  a  "romancer"  but  is  too  gullible !     In  time,  consci- 
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i-ntloiis  niagn/inc  editors  and  hook  i)ubli-.licrs  will  realize 
that  literary  cleverness  and  a  poetic  iniaKinalion  in  writing 
ahoui  na'.iire  will  not  atone  for  misstatements  of  fact. — Ex. 

The  McClelan  school  of  manual  training  was  opened  at 
Sackville  on  the  19th  of  April  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  invited  guests.  Dr.  Allison  presiding.  The 
school  is  a  nionumcni  to  the  generosity  of  ex-Governor 
McClelan  and  ihe  eiierpy  of  Dr.  Andrews  who  has  over- 
come many  difficiiltiis  in  pushing  the  building  forward  to 
completion. 

Principal  \V.  J.  Shields  of  Hantsport,  N.  S..  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Kentville  Advertiser  a  very  instructive  article 
on  consolidated  schools,  the  occasion  being  a  movement 
which  is  on  foot  to  unite  the  sections  of  Hantsport,  Hants 
Border  and  Mount  Denison  as  soon  as  a  proper  building 
can  be  erected.  At  a  recent  meeting  at  Grand  Pre  it  was 
voted  to  consolidate  the  schools  of  Long  Island,  Grand  Pre 
and  Lower  Horton. 

A  meeting  was  recently  held  in  Fairville,  N.  B..  presided 
over  by  Inspector  Carter,  to  consider  the  first  steps  toward 
consolidating  the  schools  of  Fairville,  Manawagonish,  South 
Ray  and  other  adjacent  sections,  in  a  central  and  high 
school  at  Fairville.  An  opinion  was  expressed  in  favor  of 
*  a  school  in  which  manual  training,  domestic  economy,  sten- 
ography and  type-writing  sliould  be  taughi. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  at  Hopewell  Hill,  Albert 
County,  on  the  19th  April,  to  again  consider  the  advisabil- 
ity of  joining  with  the  consolidated  school  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  at  Riverside.  The  meeting  decided 
against  consolidation  by  a  large  majority.  Five  districts, 
however,  including  a  portion  of  Hopewell  Xo.  2,  will  be 
consolidated  and  a  new  building  at  Riverside  erected,  to 
which   Hon.  A.  R.   McClelan  will  contribute  $5,000. 

A  former  New  Brunswick  teacher  who  has  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Review  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  who  is 
now  teaching  at  Spruce  Grove,  Alberta,  twenty  miles  from 
Edmonton,  writes  an  interesting  letter  of  his  experience  in 
the  west.  His  school  is  in  a  German  settlement.  The  chil- 
dren are  bright  and  intelligent  and  readily  acc|uirc  English, 
although  they  hear  German  constantly  spoken  at  home. 
The  school  is  siriall,  but  the  salary,  $600  a  year,  is  a  fair 
remuneration,  the  expenses  for  board  being  from  $12  to  $14 
a  month.  Our  correspondent,  who  is  an  industrious  stu- 
dent of  birds,  mentions  the  following  species  which  are 
common  in  Alberta,  and  whose  songs  serve  to  remind  him 
of  home :  The  veery  or  Wilson's  thrush,  the  cat  bird,  red- 
eyed  virco,  white-crowned  sparrow,  white-throated  spar- 
row, song  sparrow,  grass  finch  or  vesper  sparrow,  blue- 
bird, Lincoln's  sparrow,  Maryland  yellow-ihroat,  yellow 
warbler,  flicker  or  golden-shafted  woodpecker,  and  others. 

Inspector  O'Blenes,  of  Wesmorland  County,  N.  B., 
reports  that  one-fourth  of  his  schools  are  without  teachers. 
Higher  salaries  are  being  paid  and  much  higher  yel  must 
be  paid  before  all  can  be  filled.  Teachers  arc  able  to  get 
more  salary  in  other  lines  of  business  and  are  giving  up 
teaching.  Experienced  teachers  are  becoming  fewer  and 
fewer.  Many  are  going  west  this  coming  summer,  where 
pay  is  better  and  women's  salaries  are  the  same  as  men's. 
—Sackville  Post. 

Gilbert  S.  Stairs,  of  Halifax,  has  been  chosen  Rhodes 
scholar  for  Nova  Scotia  by  the  senate  of  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versity.    His  high  school  and  university  career  was  excep- 


tionally brilliant,  and  he  was  distinguished  for  proficiency 
in  every  subject  of  the  course.  He  graduated  from  Dal- 
housie last  year  at  the  age  of  21  with  high  honors  in  Latin 
and  English,  and  is  now  a  student  at  the  Harvard  univers- 
ity law  school.  He  has  an  excellent  record  in  athletic 
sports,  his  moral  character  is  unexceptionable,  and  he  has 
shown  that  he  possesses  the  qualities  of  leadership  to  a 
marked  degree.  There  were  five  other  candidates,  namely, 
— W.  S.  Macdonald,  B.  A.,  New  Glasgow;  H.  A.  Kent,  B. 
A.,  Truro;  K.  F.  Mackenzie,  B.  A.,  Truro;  C.  V.  Christie, 
15.  A.,  Halifax;  G.  G.  Sedgewick,  B.  A.,  Mus(|uodoboit. 

The  ninth  regular  course  of  instruction  for  general  prac- 
ti;ioners.  conducted  by  the  faculty  of  medicine  of  McGill 
university,  begins  Monday,  May  30th,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued for  four  weeks,  closing  June  24th. 

The  concluding  session  of  the  Canadian  Literature  Club 
was  held  at  the  residence  of  the  president,  R.  E.  Arm- 
strong, on  Tuesday,  April  19,  when  James  De  Mille  and  his 
works  were  discussed.  Rev.  A.  W.  Mahon  read  an  appre- 
ciative sketch  of  the  author.  Selections  from  his  works 
were  read  by  Miss  A.  Richardson,  Miss  Keay,  Miss  Elsie 
.Armstrong,  Mr.  A.  L.  Kerr  and  Mr.  R.  E.  .Armstrong.— 
St.  .-hidreu's,  N.  B.,  Beacon. 

The  building  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Halifax,  which 
has  recently  undergone  iinprovements  and  additions,  was 
formally  opened  on  the  evening  of  April  19.  Twenty-two 
years  ago  the  school  was  established  with  24  pupils ;  today 
the  number  is  about  100.  The  building  is  surpassed  by 
none  in  excellence  on  this  continent,  and  under  the  super- 
intindency  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser  the  school  has  become  a 
pattern   for  any  in  .America. 


RECENT   BOOKS. 


Britain  and  the  Emi-ike.     By  J.   Harold   Putnam,  B.  A., 
Head  Master  Provincial  Model  School,  Ottawa.    Cloth. 
Pages  398.     Price  60  cents.     Geo.  N.  Morang  &  Com- 
pany, Toronto. 
The  author   does  not   see   the   necessity   in    providing  a 
text-book  for  children  to  string  together  a  mass  of  details 
and  dates  to  be  memorized,  the  obvious  result  of  which  is 
to  crush  out  youthful   interest   in   history.    Instead,  he  has 
consulted  the  tastes  of  his  readers  and  made  great  events 
and  great  inen  his  themes,  weaving  about  them  the  story 
01   Britain  and  the  Empire  in  such  an  interesting  fashion 
as  to  make  the  book  attractive  and  readable.     The  great 
number  of  illustrations  of  people  and  the  bright   sketches 
o:  their  doings,  and  the  simple  and  clear  style  which  the 
author   has   adopted,   will    win    the   interest   of   his   young 
readers  and  make  the  book  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit 
to  them.     The  book  is  printed  on  good  paper,  the  type  is 
clear,    maps    and    illustrations   attractive,   and    every    page 
invites  to  read. 

Botany  Note-book.     By  Joseph  Y.  Bergen.     Cloth.     Pages 
144.     Mailing  price  90  cents.     Ginn  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 
This  book  is  prepared  to  accompany  Mr.  Bergen's  excel- 
lent series  of  text-books  on  botany.    The  author  has  every- 
where  insisted   on   accurate  and   careful   observation,   and 
this  note-book  with  its  special  directions,  blanks  for  records 
and  sketches,  provides  fully  for  the  needs  of  the  student. 
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IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT 

NEW    TEXT    BOOK    FOR    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


STORY  OF  THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES 


BY    JAMES 

Georg-e  N.  Morang'  &  Company,  Limited, 
beg-  to  announce  to  tiie  Teachers  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  that  they  have  on  the 
press  a  HISTORY  OF  THE  MARITIME  PROV- 
INCES, FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  by  Mr.  James 
Hannay,  of  Fredericton. 


HANNAY. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  about  Mr.  Hannay's 
exactness  as  an  historian  or  the  quality  of  his  literary  style. 
The  book  has  been  tlioroutrhly  revised  l>y  leading  educa- 
tionists, and  will,  when  published,  take  its  place  among 
the  best  text-books  yet  issued  on  the  subject  of  history. 

The  publishers  are  sparing  no  pains  on  the  mechanical 
side.  The  book  will  be  superbly  illustrated  and  tastefully 
bound.     A  further  announcement  will  be  made  later. 


IN    PREPARATION. 
A   GEOGRAPHY   OF   THE   MARITIME   PROVINCES. 

This  book  will  he  the  second  of  the  Provincial  Geographies  issued  by  the  publishers. 
Others  are  in  preparation.  Send  for  pamphlet—"  The  Study  of  Cleography,"  which 
gives  full   information. 


90    WELLINGTON    STREET.    W     | 

TORONTO,    ONT.  I 

«><$h$>«.«h$xShS)  $mS>«><S>  «>.»><»«  (S><S«»<»  «>«>«><» 'S><S><*^  «>«>«>«  «>«><S>«  «><»  «><&<S'<& 


GEORGE  N.  MORANG  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 


The   Globe   Senior   Geogr.'^phy    Re.^der.      By   Vincent   T. 
Murche,  F.  R.  G.  S.     Cloth.    Pages  392.     Price  2s.  6d. 
Macmillan  &  Company,  London, 
The  chief  aim  in  this  book  is  to  impress  on  the  young 
reader  a  sense  of  the  vastness,  variety,  wealth,  future  pros- 
pects and  mighty  power   for  good   in  the  British   Empire. 
We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  quoting  extracts  which  will 
ho    found   on    another   page.      The   attractive    illustrations, 
many  of   which    are   colored,   represent   every   part   of   the 
empire,  and  its  interest  to  British  readers  everywhere  will 
ensure  for  the  book  a  wide  popularity. 
Exercises    in    German    Conversation    and    Composition, 
with  notes  and  vocabularies.     By  E.   C.   Wesselhoeft, 
A.  M.,  instructor  of  German  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
■sylvania.  Cloth.     Pages  122.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Company, 
Boston. 
The  book  is  intended  cither  for  students  who  have  mas- 
tered   the    tlcmcnts    of    German    grammar    or    for    more 
advanced    students   who   wish   to  begin   easy   conversation. 
The   materials   have   been    collected    from    stories   and    are 
skilfully  presented. 

La    Cacnotte.      Par    Lal)ichc    ct    Delaoour.      Edited    with 
introduction  and  notes  by  W.  (),   Farnsworth,  instruc- 
tor of  French  in  Yale  University.     Cloth.     Pages   134, 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The   Cagnoltc    (the   pool    or   receptacle    for   stakes   in    a 
game)   is  a  light,  amusing  play  in  five  acts,  with  here  and 


there  touches  of  satire  and  bits  of  philosophy.  It  offers 
a  good  opportunity  for  the  student  of  French  to  become 
acquainted  with  short,  brisk  phrases  and  idioms. 


May  Mag-azines. 

The  May  Atlantic  has  the  first  instalment  of  Professor 
Norton's  series  of  letters  on  John  Ruskin ;  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  in  his  paper  entitled  Intensely  Human,  has  many 
salient  and  pathetic  reminiscences  of  the  Negro  race; 
Rollin  Lynde  Hartt  treats  amusingly  The  Humors  of 
Advertising;  The  Common  Lot,  Robert  Herrick's  notable 
serial,  increases  rapidly  in  interest  and  complication. 
There  are  stories  and  poems  which  make  up  an  excellent 

number The   Living  Age  for  May  7  is  especially   rich 

in  articles  of  current  interest — Frederick  Harrison's  tribute 
to  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  from  The  Cornhill  Magazine;  a  can- 
did and  painstaking  estimate  of  Whistler's  work  by  Fred- 
eric Wedmore  from  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  a 
clear  and  compact  presentation  of  the  strategic  value  of 
Port  Arthur,  from  The  Fortnightly  Review,  and  The  Spec- 
tator's editorial  comment  on  the  attitude  of  Pius  X  toward 
the  religious  discussion  of  the  day The  Canadian  Mag- 
azine has  a  thoughtful  article  by  Professor  de  Sumichrast 
on  Independence  and  Trade-Making  Power,  A  seasonable 
pcicm   on    Spring   in    Canada   is   from   the   pen   of   William 
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If  you  are  a  total  abstainer  this  company  will 
offer  you  advantages  which  no  other  man  can 
get  and  which  no  other  comi)any  can  offer.  We 
kncnv  that  we  can  show  you  how  to  make  money 
out  ol  your  abstinence. 

Send  us  a  card  stating  your  age  ne.xt  birthday 
and  we  will  send  \'ou  some  information  which 
we  are  sure  will  interest  you 

The  jyianufaeturers'  Life  Insurance  Company,  Toronto. 

BuslnrSB  in  l-orce,  over  $30,000,000. 

The  E    R.  MACHUM  CO.,  Ltd.,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

M;l^;ll:(■r^  for  Maritime  Provinces. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


YES! 
BUT 


NOT 


There  are  other 

schools, 

you  should  go  to  the 
best. 

always    regret    be- 
cause you   did 

attend  that  good 
school  ? 


Maritime  Business  College 

HALIFAX.  N.  S. 

KAULBACH  &  SCHURMAN, 

ClIARTERED   .AcCol-'.s'TANTS. 


MAPS,  GLOBES 
AND  SCHOOL 
VSUPPLIES.-V* 


We  now   have    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 
=^^z^=^=^  HOWARD  VINCENT  ===== 

MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE, 

Send  for  small  faciimilc  reproduction  of  same. 

KINDERGAKTEN    MATERIAL   &;"L^-^ 

thTsteinberger,  hendryTo^ 

37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST.      -       -     TORONTO,  ONT. 


Wilfred  Campbell.  The  Canadian  celebrity  for  this  issue, 
No.  51,  is  Hon.  J.  Israel  Tarte,  of  whom  there  is  a  portrait 
and  a  very  impartial  sketch.  Numerous  poems,  short  stor- 
ies, and  timely  articles  make  up  an  excellent  number 

The  Delineator  has  its  usual  elaborate  array  of  current 
fashions,  and  contains  many  literary  and  artistic  features. 
In  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Pictures  the  reader  is 
taken  into  a  field  of  greatest  interest — Japan  and  Korea. 
Lillie  Hamilton  French's  remarks  on  Mothers  and  Mar- 
riageable Sons  will  be  greatly  enjoyed,  and  Dr.  Murray's 
instruct  ions  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  mouth  and  teeth 
will  be  found  helpful  by  everyone.  In  addition  there  are 
engaging  stories  and  pastimes  for  the  little  ones,  and  timely 
information  for  almost  every  department  of  the  home. 


The  Interesting-  Record  of  Our  Past. 


Those  who  would  study  the  stirring  events  of 
Canad'aii  history  from  the  exploring  voyages  of 
Cabot,  Cartier  and  Champlain  down  to  the  present 
titnc,  should  send  for  the  beautifully  bound  volume 
of    C.^^^\nI.\^-    TIi.'^torv    Re.xdint.s,    publi.shed   by 


G.  U.  Hay,  St.  John,  N.  B.  It  contains  over  seventy 
readings,  covering  nearly  350  pages,  on  subjects  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  all  Canadians.  Among  the 
themes  treated  are  the  following: 

'1  he  Cabots  and  their  Voyages. 
Traits  of  Indian  Character. 

Jacques  Cartier's  Narrative  of  his  first  Voyage  to  the  East- 
ern Coast  of  Canada. 
Champlain's  Narrative  of  the  Winter  at  St.  Croi.\  Island. 
Champlain's  Narraiive  of  the  Settlement  of  Port  Royal. 
Geological  History  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Physiography  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Physiography  of  New  Brunswick. 
History  in  Boundary  Lmes. 

Suggestions  for  the  Investigation  of  Local  History. 
Siory  of  Lady  LaTour. 
The  .\cadian  People, 
li^xpulsion  of  the  Acadians. 
Location  of  the  Acadians  in  Nova  Scotia, 
l-'rench  Canadian  Life  and  Character. 
The  Siege  of  Louisbourg. 
Krontenac  and  His  Times. 
Story  of  the  Loyalists. 
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HAR  VA  RD     UJ^I  VERSITY 

SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF    ARTS    AND 

SCIENCES 

offers  courses  for  men  and  women  in  Greek' 
Latin,  English,  Elocution,  German,  French; 
Spanish,  Histuiy,  Economics,  Psychology,  Philos 
opiii',  hiducation.  Architectural  Drawing,  Music 
Mathematics,  Surveying,  Shopwork,  Pliysics^ 
Chemistry.  Botany,  Geology,  Geography,  and  in 
Physical  Education.  These  courses  are  open 
without  entrance  examinations  to  all  qualified 
persons.  They  are  primarily  designed  for  teach- 
ers. The  University  Libraries,  Museums,  Labor- 
atories, etc.,  will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of 
the  Summer  School.  The  School  opens  Tuesday, 
July  5th,  andcloses  Friday,  August  13th,  19U4. 
For  full  Announcement  of  courses  offered  and  in- 
ormation  about  expenses,  address  the  Clerk  of 
he  Summer  School,  J.  L.  Love,  1(3  University 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Chairman 


HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 
THE    LAWRENCE     SCIENTIFIC      SCHOOL 

offers  four-year  courses  of  study  leading  to  the 
degree  of  S.  B.  in  Ci^il,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical 
Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Architec. 
ture,  LandscapeArchitecture,  Forestry,Chemistry, 
Geology,  Biology,  Anatomy  and  Hygiene  (pre- 
paration for  medical  schools),  Scieoce  for  Teach 
ers,  and  a  course  in  General  Science.  Students 
are  admitted  to  regular  standing  by  examination 
and  by  transfer  from  other  Schools  or  Colleges. 
Approved  Special  Students  may  be  admitted  with. 
out  examination.  The  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
pplication  to  the  Secretary^  J.  L.  Lovk,  16  Uni- 
versity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Dean. 


CORNELL 

SUMMER  SESSION. 

JULY  7--AUG    19,  1904. 

ii8  Courses,  bo  Instructors,  23  Departments. 
Lan^'uaj^es,  History  and  Art,  Sciences,  Geography 
and   Nature  Work   and   many  other  subjects  in 
Eletnentary  and  Higher  Education.     Tuition  fee, 
825.00.    Send  for  Circular  and  Book  of  Views, 
Address:  The  Registrar,  Cornell  Univeksity, 
Ithaca,  N.  V. 


SPPIPIEU  SCPOl  OF  SBIEKGE. 

EIGHTEENTH    SESSION. 
July  12th.  I  July  29th. 


AT- 


Charlottetoujn,    P.  E.  L 


Courses  in   Physical   and   Biological   Sciences. 

11    Professors.  14   Courses.         Tuition   Fee,   |2.50. 

Expenses  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


For  Circular,  address 


J.   D.  SEAMAN, 
Secretary  of  Summer  School, 

Charlottetown,   P.  E.  I. 


Cheerful  Surroundings 

Give  life  and  zest  to  all  work  in  the  school-room  and  make  little  folks  like  to  come  to  school- 
Tliis  is  the  time  to   brighten   up   your  school-rooms.       If    you   want   the   walls   papered 

f?£/WE/MSER  that  you  can  Ret  from  us  a.  beautiful  paper  cheaper  than  ever  before  Seiid 
size  of  school-room,  number  of  windows  and  doors  and  their  sizes  (this  is  a  good  e.\ercise  in 
in   arithmetic  for  schoiarsj   and  we   will   send   cost    and    samples.       Get   our  figures   for 

WINDOW   SHADES  —  We  can  supply  excellent  ones  at  reasonable  prices. 

PICTURES    FRAMED. 

MAPS  mounted  on  spring  rollers,  and  all  work  of  that  kind  done  promptly.    Send  your  orders  to 

F.  E.  HOLHAN  &  CO.,  52  King  St.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


The  Foundation  of  Halifax. 

Nicolas  Denys'  Description  of  the  River  Si.  Johui  (1672). 
Founders  of  Fredericton. 
The  New  England  Movement  to  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Loyali.sts  in  Old  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Siege  of  Fort  Cumberland. 
The  Maroons  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Slavery  in  Canada. 
Return   of   the   Acadians. 
Incidents  of  the  War  of  1812. 
Story  of  Laura  Secord. 
Place-Names. 

The  Newfoundland  of  To-day. 
And  many  others  of  equal  interest. 

This  book  should  be  in  every  library  and  school 
of  Canada. 

Price,  post-paid,  one  dollar;  Seventy-five  cents 
to  every  subscriber  of  the  Euucational  Rkviiiw. 

Address  :         G.  U.  Hay, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


Pictures  of  Canadian  Authors. 


In  accordance  with  the  request  of  many  teachers 
we  are  publishing  on  beautiful  white  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  the  pictures  of  Canadian  authors  now 
being  published  in  the  Review. 

The  first  series,  embracing  portraits  of  DeMille, 
Haliburton,  Howe,  Roberts,  Carman  and  Rand,  are 
now  ready,  and  the  set  of  six  will  be  sent  in  card- 
board rollers,  post-paid,  to  any  address  for  tivcnty- 
five  cents. 

None  of  the  set  will  be  sold  separately. 

These  portraits  will  make  stiitable  and  useful 
decorations  for  homes  or  schoolrooms. 

Apply  early,  as  the  supply  is  limited,  to 

G.  U.  Hay, 

St.  John.  N.  B. 
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Always   Bead  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  piMMnl  ahoiit   he  UMi  of 
ei'tri/  month.     If  twt  received  within  a  iccrk  afttr  that  Uule,  write  to  th 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  is  sent  leyidarly  to  suhscriljcrs  until  nnti/ication  is 
received  t,i  disconttntte  ana  ull  anenragea  paid. 

Whi »  i/ou  chaniie  i/our  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
•ixll  us  the  nitc  address.     This  mil  /are  time  and  corrcspondenrt 

The  number  on  your  address    tells   to  what  whole   numtiur  0/    th' 
RHVIEW  the  subscription   is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  nwi  butintst  communications  to 

P.DUC.iriO.X.M.    Nlil'lIiW. 

.s«  John,  N.  K. 


An  index  of  contents  of  the  past  year's  numbers 
of  the  Review  is  published  herewith.  Preserve  it 
for  binding. 


Our  advertising  cohimns  contain  in  this  number 
announcements  that  are  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
Without  directing  special  attention  to  each,  we  ask 
our  readers  to  examine  for  themselves. 


Im)k'.\tions  point  to  a  large  attendance  at  the 
Siiinnu'r  School  at  Charlottetown.  beginning  Tues- 
day, July  I2th.  The  many  attractions  that  the  Island 
affords  and  the  fine  course  of  study  outlined  for  the 
school  should  draw  manv  students. 


DuKi.NG  the  jjast  seventeen  years  the  I^view  has 
]nil)lisheil  an  annual  account  of  the  closing  exerci.ses 
i.t  Dur  colleges,  making  a  record  <>f  i)rogress  that 
will  be  valuable  for  future  reference. 


There  will  be  no  issue  of  the  Review  for  July. 
The  next  number  will  appear  about  the  tenth  of 
.August,  and  will  be  specially  devoted  to  teachers 
enleriiig  upon  the  work  of  the  new  term. 


.\  i).\i.\'TV  magazine  in  blue  covers  and  with  a 
variety  of  original  articles  in  the  shape  of  ])oems, 
essays  and  bright  sayings  conies  to  us  from  W'olf- 
ville,  N.  S.  It  is  the  Acadia  Picruin,  and  is  the 
product  of  the  students  of  the  seminary. 


l.N  R.  R.  .McLcod's  "Markland."  thirty  pages 
are  devute<l  tn  Xova  Scotia  birds  and  an  interesting 
i.istury  will  be  found  of  the  colleges  of  Xova  Scotia, 
including  .\it.  .\llison  at  Sackville,  written  by  men 
closely  connected  with  the  different  institutions. 
These  accounts  furnish  \aluable  data  for  reference 
and  general  reading. 


Chief  Supekintenuent  Uk.  I.nch  wishes  all 
who  are  interested  to  take  notice  that  the  depart- 
mental examinations  for  the  I'rovince  of  New 
I'lrunswick  will  take  place  as  follows :  The  closing 
examinations  at  the  normal  school  begin  on  the  14th 
of  June;  the  high  school  entrance,  June  20th;  and 
the  normal  .-school  entrance  and  university  matricu- 
lation examinations  on  the  5ih  of  July. 


.\s  MANY  of  the  school  books  used  here  are  from 
the  establishments  of  Copp.  C'lark  &  Company,  and 
W.  J.  (iage  &  Ct-mpany,  Toronto,  we  are  request'"', 
t.ianiiouncclhat  whilcthe  wan-houses  and  slocksof 
these  firms  were  destroyed  during  the  recent  disas- 
trous fire  ill  that  city,  the  factories  containing  plates, 
sheets  and  unljound  slock  were  not  in  the  burnt  di-^- 
trict.  School  books  and  sujiplies  will  be  ready  rtS 
usual  for  the  o])ening  of  the  scIkioIs  in  .\iigust  ar.J 
September. 
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A  LIST  of  one  hundred  and  six  new  subscribers 
to  the  Review  has  come  in  just  as  Number  One, 
Volume  Eighteen,  is  going  to  press  —  a  good 
beginning. 

This  number  begins  the  Eighteenth  volume  of 
the  Review.  There  is  a  temptation  to  indulge  in 
reminiscences,  but  it  is  put  aside.  Hundreds  of 
teachers  have  read  the  Review  for  the  past  year 
who  never  read  it  before :  hundreds  of  new  readers 
will  see  it  during  the  next  year.  To  all — old  as 
well  as  new  readers — there  will  be  the  anticipation 
to  find  in  its  pages  something  bright,  helpful,  in- 
spiring. Our  greatest  wish  is  that  this  may 
be  fully  realized. 


In  spite  of  the  extra  pages  added  to  this  number 
an  article  by  Professor  Waddell  on  examinations 
has  to  be  left  out. 


Reminders  are  sent  out  with  this  number,  to 
which  we  ask  the  prompt  attention  of  our  subscrib- 
ers. The  necessity  of  sending  out  such  bills  be- 
comes less  each  year,  because  our  readers  are  get- 
ting more  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  the  Review 
in  advance — a  wise  plan,  and  one  which  saves  the 
necessity  of  sending  out  or  receiving  bills.  Will 
some  of  our  subscribers  form  two  other  habits  which 
will  save  annoyance  and  trouble :  thai  of  giving  us 
notice  of  a  change  of  address  when  they  remove; 
and  also  of  notifying  us  if  they  wish  the  Review 
discontinued  on  the  expiration  of  their  subscription. 
Attention  to  these  small  matters,  which  only  cost 
a  thought  and  a  postal,  would  make  the  relations 
with  our  subscribers  even  more  pleasant  than  they 
have  been. 


The  earnest  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to 
the  letter  on  another  page  of  President  Estabrooks 
and  Secretary  Stuart,  of  the  New  Brunswick  Teach- 
ers' Association.  These  gentlemen,  with  other 
members  of  the  association,  have  labored  persist- 
ently, and  with  some  success,  in  the  cause  of  im- 
proving teachers'  salaries.  Their  efiforts  should  bo 
acknowledged,  and  should  receive  the  sanction  and 
support  of  all  teachers,  especially  those  who  occupy 
prominent  positions  and  who  are  in  receipt  of  good 
salaries.  What  we  should  like  to  see  is  an  asso- 
ciation including  college  presidents  and  professors, 
inspectors  of  schools,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
common  school  teachers  united  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  better  salaries  and  a  fuller  recognition  of 
the  teachers'  services  in  these  provinces.  The  influ- 
ence of  such  a  body  would  command  respect  and 
secure  the  ends  desired.  Can  we  not  have  such  an 
association  ? 


Acadia  College  has  adopted  a  wise  policy  in  al- 
lowing its  professors  the  opportunity  to  undertake 
post  graduate  work.  Prof.  Jones  completed  the 
work  of  his  classes,  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
other  professors,  before  January  first  of  this  year, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  pursuing  a  course  at 
Chicago  University.  His  salary  of  course  was  paid 
for  the  whole  year.  Mutual  concessions  of  this  kind 
and  the  desire  for  advanced  work  mark  a  progres- 
sive spirit. 


In  this,  the  college  number  of  the  Review,  the 
accounts  of  the  closing  exercises  of  the  different 
higher  institutions  of  learning  in  these  provinces  will 
interest  our  readers,  especially  parents  and  teachers. 
There  are  many  bright  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools 
who  are  looking  forward  to  a  college  course.  Give 
them  the  opportunity  to  read  these  accounts. 
Encourage  their  ambition  to  go  to  college.  Parents 
cannot  make  a  better  investment  for  their  sons  and 
daughters  than  to  give  them  a  good  education.  Too 
many  young  men  and  women  in  their  haste  to  be 
doing  something  for  themselves,  go  out  into  the 
world  with  their  education  incomplete.  This  is  a 
liindrance  to  their  progress  which  will  be  felt  all 
through  life.  The  haste  to  begin  to  make  money 
earlv  should  be  wisely  restrained.  There  are  some 
things  more  important  in  life  than  money  getting. 


It  is  hoped  that  every  portion  of  Canada  will  be 
represented  at  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion to  be  held  at  Winnipeg,  July  26-28.  All  inter- 
ested in  seeing  Canada  take  a  higher  position  edu- 
cationally look  forward  to  this  meeting  with  expec- 
tation. There  is  no  surer  way  of  eliminating  what 
IS  narrow,  selfish  and  provincial  than  for  our  teach- 
ers and  school  officials  to  meet  face  to  face  in  this 
educational  parliament  of  Canada,  and  exchange 
freely  and  cordially  their  views.  The  mere  fact 
that  teachers  from  the  historic  east  and  the  new 
west  will  meet  for  better  acquaintance  and  for  a 
common  inspiration,  should  influence  the  determina- 
tion to  be  there.  Every  one  who  attended  the  great 
gathering  of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  at  St.  John 
a  few  ciaj's  ago  was  impressed.  As  its  leaders 
from  Sydney  and  Halifax  to  Vancouver  and  the 
Yukon  were  heard,  it  was  felt  what  a  stimulus  that 
was  to  a  closer  kinship  among  Canadians.  Let 
teachers  have  this  experience,  and  its  influence 
will  soon  extend. 
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An  intcrestinjj  programim;  of  the  imcling  at 
Winnipeg  is  just  at  hand  as  the  Revikw  goes  to 
press 


The  Educational  Institute  of  New  Llrunsvvick 
will  hold  its  biennial  meeting  in  the  high  school,  St. 
John,  from  June  28th  to  30th.  .\  very  interesting 
programme  is  given  on  another  page.  it  was 
hoped  that  Dr.  Winship,  of  Boston,  woukl  be  pre- 
sent and  give  addresses,  but  lie  is  obliged  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion at  St.  Louis.  His  place  on  the  programme  will 
be  taken  by  an  e.xperienced  scholar  and  teacher,  Mr. 
Chas.  H.  Keyes,  whose  addresses  will  be  of  profit 
and  interest  to  the  institute.  He  has  been  for  the 
last  six  years  superintendent  of  schools  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  is  secretary  of  the  National  Committee 
on  the  organization  of  educational  experience ;  has 
been  for  two  years  president  of  New  England's 
oldest  teaching  association,  the  N.  E.  Educational 
Institute ;  has  been  treasurer  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  and  has  filled  other  responsible 
positions.  Ho  is  an  effective  speaker,  and  has  lec- 
tured before  educational  meetings  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  in  the  west.  A  hearty  welcome  and 
an  attentive  hearing  await  him  from  the  teachers 
of  New  Brunswick. 


On  other  pages  in  this  issue  will  be  found  an 
account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Tercenten- 
ary of  Champlain's  Discovery  of  the  Harbour  of 
St.  John.  We  cannot  enter  into  a  description  of 
how  that  event  is  to  be  celebrated.  The  daily 
papers  will  contain  the  programme.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  here  that  although  there  will  be  nnich  of  the 
spectacular  element  in  the  approaching  celebration, 
the  permanent  features  will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  A 
monument  will  be  erected  to  Champlain  and  de 
Monts  by  the  Dominion  government  at  Annapolis; 
the  people  of  New  Brunswick  will  erect  a  memorial 
tablet  in  the  city  of  St.  John,  and  the  Historical 
Society  of  Maine  will  affix  a  bronze  tablet  to  a 
granite  boulder  on  St.  Croix  (Dochet)  Island.  The 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the  high  .school 
building,  St.  John,  on  the  21st  of  June,  continuing 
until  the  24th ;  the  assembly  of  delegates  from  his- 
torical and  other  societies  from  various  parts  of 
this  continent  and  Europe  at  .\nnapolis,  St.  John 
and  on  the  St.  Croix  during  the  week ;  the  presence 
of  representatives  from  many  nations,  and  of  war 
ships  from  England,  and  perhaps  other  countries 
will  lend  an  impress! veness  to  the  celebration. 


Champlain  Tercentenary. 

G.  U.  Hay. 

In  June,  i'>o4,  a  pair  of  quaint  little  French  ves- 
sels crept  slowly  round  the  rugged  coast  of  western 
.Nova  Scotia  anil  entered  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  (Jn 
hoard  were  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  that  was  to 
plant  the  first  l-'rencM  colony  in  the  new  world — de 
.\lonts  and  Champlain;  and  with  them  were  gallant 
.gentlemen  from  the  court  of  Henry  IV',  black-robed 
priests  and  Huguenot  ministers,  and  a  motley  throng 
of  artisans  and  lalxjrers,  soldiers  and  .sailors.  The 
restless  tides  surged  to  and  fro,  lapping  the  weather- 
beaten  rocks  and  the  edges  of  the  frowning  clitTs. 
But  the  eyes  of  the  .\tlantic-tossed  voyageurs  were 
gladdened  with  the  fresh-born  tints  of  deciduous 
trees;  and  the  fragrance  of  |)ine  and  spruce  from 
iiitei  ininaljle  swee])s  of  evergreen  forests  bore  to 
their  grateful  nostrils  the  delights  of  a  new  found 
])hysical  world. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  modern  world  had 
begun.  The  voyages  of  Columbus,  Cabot,  Cartier 
and  a  host  of  others  liad  stirred  the  imaginations  of 
men,  the  breath  of  a  virgin  world  had  been  wafted 
across  the  .Atlantic  and  had  created  an  intense  crav- 
ing for  things  new.  .Many  daring  spirits  had 
explored  the  unknown  expanses  of  .Aiuerican  for- 
ests. The  accomplished  Raleigh  had  told  of  the 
"sweete-smelling  timber  trees,"  and  luscious  fruits  of 
North  Carolina:  the  brave  Sir  Hum])hrey  (jilbert 
liad  ])erished  in  an  atteni])t  to  plant  a  colony  on  the 
bleak  shores  of  Newfoundland:  Jesuit  missionaries 
were  i)lanning  to  carry  the  message  of  the  cross  to 
those  who  had  never  felt  its  gentle  intluence :  the 
Puritans  of  England  and  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
weary  of  the  massacre  an<l  outrage  that  had  made 
C  hristianity  a  mere  name,  were  .scanning  with  eager 
hope  tile  horizon  of  the  distant  west. 

It  was  no  meagre  stri])  of  the  .American  continent 
that  had  been  granted  to  the  Sieur  de  Monts  bv  his 
generous  sovereign- — full  four  hundred  miles  from 
the  extreme  bounds  of  Cape  Breton  to  the  latitude 
ot  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  gift  worthy  of  a  king; 
but  to  cokinizc.  Christianize,  build  towns,  make  war 
and  peace,  and  "to  do  generally  whatsoever  may 
make  for  the  conf|uest,  peopling,  inhabiting  and  pre- 
servation of  the  said  land  of  .\cadie."  was  a  great 
undertaking:  and  de  Monts  in  the  end  realized  the 
truth  of  the  adage,  that  Qui  cfrciiit  trof>  it'cinbrassc 
lien.  The  brawn  and  sinew  so  necessary  to  build  up 
colonies  were  lacking  in  de  Monts'  followers  and 
their  successors.  Hirelings  and  adventurers,  care- 
less of  the  welfare  of  the  countrv,  came  and  went, 
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and  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  more  it  began  to 
dawn  on  the  minds  of  men  that  the  success  of  a  col- 
ony depended  on  tilling  the  soil.  But  the  lesson  came 

too  late. 

Spain  grew  rich  by  the  plunder  of  her  American 
possessions  and  won  a  name  hateful  for  greed  and 
crneltv:  France  had  good  plans  (on  paper)  for 
founding  colonies,  but  she  lost  her  hold  on  the  new 
world  from  a  lack  of  the  colonizing  spirit  and 
through  the  intolerance,  neglect  and  rapacity  of 
officials;  and  it  took  England  a  long  time  to  learn 
that  colonies  did  not  exist  luerelx-  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mother  country. 

Except  the  leader  and  a  few  others,  the  only  man 
in  that  heterogeneous  crew  of   1604  who  possessed 


'/? 


the  true  spirit  of  a  colonizer  was  Cliamplain.  While 
others  trilled  and  s])i-nt  their  time  in  hunting  and 
Seeking  for  gold,  he  made  drawings,  maps,  sound- 
ings, explored  the  wonders  of  land  and  sea,  wrote 
faithful  accounts  of  what  he  saw  and  "delighted 
marvellously  in  these  enler])rises."  Scarcely  yet 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  confident  in  himself,  wise, 
])rudent.  moderate  aiid  of  steadfast  courage,  he  was 
the   type   of   the   chivalrous   gentleman    and    sturdv 


mariner.  The  Atlantic  had  no  terrors  for  one  who 
had  been  bred  amid  the  boisterous  waters  of  the  Bay 
01  Biscay,  and  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  sea 
from  childhood,  \isions  of  French  colonies,  where 
the  Indians  would  be  treated  humanely  and  convert- 
L-d  to  the  Catholic  religion,  had  floated  in  his  mind 
from  the  time  he  saw  the  cruelties  and  intolerance  of 
the  Spaniards,  described  in  quaint  language  in  his 
"Brief  Narrative  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Things 
which  Sanuiel  Champlain  of  Brouage  met  in  the 
West  Indies  on  the  \'oyage  which  he  made  there  in 
the  years  1599  and  1601." 

In  the  year  1602  we  find  him  at  Paris,  the  king, 
an  attentive  listener  to  his  plans ;  and  the  following 
year  he  stix)d  on  the  broad  current  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence which  he  thought  might  be  that  "Great  river 
of  the  West,"  through  which  was  to  flow  into  Europe 
the  fabulous  wealth  of  tfle  Indies.  Buf  the  discovery 
of  this  long  sought  passage  was  not  Champlain's 
chief  object.  He  had  the  larger  aims  of  planting 
colonies,  improving  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and 
exploring  that  great  wilderness  into  which  in  after 
\ears  penetrated  those  daring  spirits.  Marquette, 
Jolliet,  La  Salle,  Tonty,  the  discoverers  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  middle  west. 

To  return  to  the  voyageurs  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
[La  Bayc  Fnin(oise  of  de  Monts).  They  beheld 
with  wonder  its  swift  flowing  tides  now  washing  the 
base  of  some  tall  cliff  and  then  receding  far  out  to 
leave  bare  the  kelp-covered  rocks.  Entering  a  nar- 
row passage  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  between 
two  opposing  spurs  of  the  Norih  Mountains  they 
fijund  themselves  in  a  smooth  and  spacious  basin,  to 
which  Champlain  gave  the  name  of  Port  Royal.  The 
c|uiet  beauty  of  the  scene  and  the  security  of  the  har- 
bor charmed,  as  it  has  many  since,  the  beholders  who 
were  glad  to  escape  for  a  season  from  the  tides  and 
billows  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  noble  forests  that 
covered  its  slojies,  the  streams  nuu-nuiring  through 
gorges  in  the  distant  hills  and  luxuriant  meadows  of 
wild  grass  called  up  visions  of  a  French  Acadie, 
where  they  fondly  imagined  peace  and  prosperity 
would  reign  in  the  coming  years. 

To  one  especially  the  scene  had  peculiar  charms — - 
.ienn  dc  ISiencourt,  baron  Poutrincourt,  a  nobleman 
who  accompanied  ile  Monts.  He  asked  for  a  grant 
of  Port  Royal  which  his  leader  readily  gave.  The 
|)lace  chosen  for  the  little  colony,  to  be  planted  the 
folic  iwing  year,  was  a  fertile  meadow,  sheltered 
from  wintry  winds  by  the  North  Mountains,  and 
about  six  miles  west  from  the  present  site  of  Anna- 
polis Royal.  Here  in  security  dwelt  for  a  few  years 
a   band  of  ha]ip\-   Frenchmen,  on  good  terms  with 
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themselves  and  tlie  Micniac  alx>rigines.     The  fertile  Alter  leaving  I'urt  R<nal  Chanii)lain  explored  the 

soil  and  surrounding,'  sea  and  forests  yielded  them  eastern  |)art  of  the  Hay  of  I-nndy.  anrl  watched  at 
abiuulance  of  food.  'I  iiey  sjient  the  lonjj  days  of  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  hasins  of  Chifjnecto  P.ay 
summer  in  the  care  oi  their  jjardcns,  roaming  the  and  Cumberland  IJasin  those  marvellous  tides  that 
adjacent  forests  with  their  Micmac  guides  in  quest  rush  onward  tumultuously  to  deposit  their  rich  sed- 
of  game,  or  fishing  in  the  streams  or  on  the  broad  inient  of  nuid  on  the  marshes  beyond.  Little  did  he 
basin  of  I'ort  Royal.  In  their  ru<le  but  comfortable  ilream  that  his  own  countrymen  of  Saintonge,  where 
log  dwellings  they  defied  the  icy  blasts  of  winter,      dykcrs  had   fought    for  centuries  the  breakers  that 

roll  in  from  the  .Atlantic  an<l  Ilay  of  Biscay,  would 
help  to  reclaim  those  .\cadian  marshes  in  the  cen- 
turies to  come,  and  teach  a  lesson  of  skilful  and 
patient  industry  to  another  race,  speaking  another 
tongue.  Turning  westward  and  skirting  the  wall  of 
r(!ck  that  forms  the  northern  side  of  the  Hay  of  Fun- 
(iv,  Champlain  on  the  24th  of  June  came  to  a  river 
"the  largest  and  deejx'St  we  had  yet  seen,  which  we 


.\s  the  flames 


The     ( )rder     of     the     ( iood     Time     was     institut- 
ed   by    the    brilliant     Marc     L'lCscariMit.     an     ad- 
vocate    of     Paris,     who.se     genius     and      fertilit\ 
of      re.source      made      life      i)leasant.      even      lux- 
urious,   in     those     .\cadian     wilds,     l-'ifteen     gen- 
tlemen  composed   the   Order,   each   of    whom    was 
grand  master  in   turn  and  was  res]xinsible  for  the 
banquets  and  amusements  for  a  day. 
roared    through   the   huge 
chimney,  jest  and  laughter, 
song    and    story.    mingle<l 
with  tlie  feast  and  whetted 
the  appetites  for  fresh  at- 
tacks  on   venison   and   the 
choice  dainties  that  attested 
the    catering    skill    of    the 
grand   master.      Toasts   to 
the     king     and      far     off 
friends  were  drunk  in  the 
rarest   wines   of   La   Belle 
France.     Indians   squatted 
on    the    rude    floor    eager 
for   tlie    remnants   of    the 
delicious    wilderness    fare. 
Though     they     could     not 
understand  the  jokes,  their 
faces  were  radiant  with  tin 
general    content    that    pre 
vailed.     .Small  wonder  that  old  .Memherlou,  the  cen- 
tenarian chief  of  the  Micmacs,  loved  the  light-heart- 
eil  Frenchmen  who  brought  such  cheer  Ui  his  declin- 
ing years,  and  that  he  readily  listened  to  the  priests 
and  renounced  the  devil  whom  we  are  told  "he  had 
faithfully  served  for  a  Inmdred  and  ten  years." 

But  evil  days  came  upon  the  colony.  Dissensions 
at  court,  jiriestly  interference,  and  the  attacks  of  the 
hated  English  conspired  to  disturb  the  dream  of 
.•\cadian  simjilicity.  The  Knights  of  the  Order  of 
Good  Time  were  scattered.  .Vniong  the  French 
who  remained  were  a  few  of  the  forefathers  of  those 
.\cadian  farmers  over  whose  sad  fate  the  New  Eng- 
land jxiet  has  woven  a  halo  of  romance.  Let  us  fol- 
low de  Monts  and  Champlain  to  further  discoveries 
and  to  their  ill-fated  winter  home  on  the  lonely 
island  of  St.  Croi.x. 


SEIILKMENT    AT   I'OKT.    ROV.\L-i6o5. 
(From  Chaniplain's  de>rri|>lii>n  ) 


named  the  River  .St.  John,  hecau.se  it  was  on  this 
Saint's  day  that  we  arrived  there." 

(  )n  an  island  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  was  a  fort- 
ified cabin  of  the  Indians,  whose  chief,  a  man  of 
noble  presence  and  great  influence  gave  the  French 
an  impressive  welcome.  The  hills  of  limestone  on 
which  today  is  built  the  prosperous  city  of  St.  John, 
were  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  cedar  and 
si)ruce.  Behind  these  coverts  skulked  little  groups 
ol  Indians  who  gazed  on  the  ship  of  the  pale  faces 
and  watched  with  curious  wonder  the  occupants  as 
they  disembarked  to  plant  the  flag  of  France  on 
the  edge  of  that  wilderness  which  was  no  longer  to 
bt  the  hunting  ground  of  savages.  In  the  narrow 
o-orjre  which  formed  the  mouth  of  the  river  were  the 
wonderful  reversing  falls,  where  twice  a  day  for 
thousands  of  vears  the  river  has  struggled  for  mas- 
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tery  with  the  tides  of  ocean.  In  the  long  ago,  accord- 
ing to  quaint  Indian  tradition,  a  huge  beaver  buih  a 
dam  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  forcing  the 
waters  backward,  inundating  the  country  beyond. 
The  cries  of  his  children  brought  Glooscap,  the  pro- 
tecting deity  of  the  Indians,  to  the  spot.  With  one 
blow  of  his  ponderous  club  he  broke  the  dam,  a  part 
of  which  was  carried  out  to  sea  and  became  the 
island  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.     The  traveller 


THE    MOUTH    OF    THE    ST.    JuH.X    KlVEt 
fBy  courtesy  of  the  N.  B.  Tourist  .Association.; 

who  now  crosses  the  laridges  which  span  this  pic- 
turesque gorge,  and  looks  down  on  the  foaming 
waters  beneath.  luay  see  a  rock  round  which  the 
tides  chafe  and  struggle  continual! \-.  This  is  Gloos- 
rap's  club. 

We  can  imagine  Champlain  looking  into  the 
future  and  witnessing  a  tragedy  in  which  the 
actors  were  his  own  countryiuen.  Gazing  down 
from  those  rocky  heights  with  the  restless  river 
throbbing  in  and  otU  tliniugh  Glooscaji's  gorge  he 
sees  the  fair  [jrospect  before  him  marred  by  the 
deadly  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  Cheva- 
lier D'.'Vunay  and  Charles  de  la  Tour.  To  his  won- 
dering vision  there  ajjpcars  the  form  of  the  devoted 
Lady  la  Tour  bravely  defending  her  husband's  fort- 
ress, shii)s  of  war  sailing  into  the  harbor  while  the 
encircling  hills  resound  with  the  roar  of  cannon; 
tlic  strong  current  as  it  sweeps  by  bearing  on  its 
bosom  canoes  laden  with  i)eltry  from  the  northern 
wilderness;  the  whit.r-wingcci  gulls  rising  on  the 
crested  waves  of  the  incoming  tide  and  rejoicing  in 


tlieir  food  and  in  the  keen  winds.  After  ten  sum- 
mers and  winters  of  varying  fortune  Champlain 
sees,  from  his  vantage-point  of  rocks,  the  dawn  of  a 
f;iir  Easter  morning.  The  heroic  Lady  la  Tour  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband  is  encouraging  her  sol- 
diers to  resist  a  final  attack  of  the  enemy.  A  lull  in 
the  tide  of  battle  shows  D'Aunay  ofTering  life  and 
liberty  to  the  brave  lady  and  her  garrison,  the  terms 
of  surrender  broken  by  her  infamous  assailant,  and, 
last  scene  of  all,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  devoted  band, 
and  the  heart-broken  wife 
with  a  halter  round  her 
neck  forced  to  witness  the 
w  retched  sight. 

But  looking  into  the  fu- 
ture of  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  later  a  still 
stranger  sight  would  meet 
Chp.mplain's  gxze.  On  a 
May  morning  a  band  of 
three  thousand  loyalists 
from  the  shores  of  Now 
England  are  entering  the 
harbor.  Mis  own  littl.' 
vessel  is  lest  to  view  amid 
the  white  sails  of  the 
transport  fleet.  From  the 
rude  fort  on  the  pinnacle 
of  rock  where  he  stands 
the  cannon  are  booming  a 
noisy  welcome,  drowning 
the  war  whoop  of  savages  or  the  clang  of  defiance 
of  rival  French  and  English,  the  echoes  of  which 
had  long  lingered  in  these  solitudes. 

The  years  had  brought  little  change.  The  tides 
rush  to  and  fro.  The  full  flood  still  laps  the 
fringe  of  evergreen  forest ;  at  ebb  the  feet  of  gulls 
pat  the  shoals  or  swim  in  the  pools  between  half 
hidden  rocks.  The  verdure,  kindled  by  the  warm 
rays  of  the  May  sun,  gives  a  touch  of  life  to  the 
ramparts  of  the  ruined  fort  where  the  hopes  of  the 
L.aTours  lay  buried.  A  cluster  of  houses  dot  the 
slo])e  near  the  water's  edge  where  a  band  of  New 
F.ngland  jMlgrims  have  already  planted  a  settlement. 
Hn  the*  hillsides  are  the  same  lichen-covered  rocks 
arul  forest  trees:  but  the  flag  of  France,  the  long 
cabin  of  the  Indians,  the  groups  of  warriors,  the 
wild  beasts,  quaintly  portrayed  in  the  medi.Tval  map 
of  Chami)lain.  have  disappeared. 

In  this  pilgrim  band  of  resolute  men  and  w(Miien 
are  the  germs  of  a  colony  that  shall  hew  those  rocky 
barriers  into  streets,  rear  a  city  in  this  rugged  wil- 
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derncss  and  cultivate  the  fertile  valleys  and  wood- 
Iniids  that  lie  behind  the  frowning  elilTs  i)f  the  Hay  of 
Fundv.  Here  will  come  the  ])ruducts  >if  the  world, 
and  ships  in  ever  increasing  numbers  follow  the 
track  of  the  pioneer  I'rench  vessel.  In  the  struggle 
to  subdue  rough  nature  and  in  the  Ween  competition 
of  a  later  civilization  t'liam|>lain  and  his  pioneer 
band  are  forgotten. 

I'.ut  while  he  gazes  in  admiration  on  the  results  of 
his  discovery,  reflecting  sadly  over  the  lost  oijjior- 
tunities  of  his  own  countrymen,  a  glance  still  fur- 
ther into  the  future  reveals  another  June  morning 
three  centuries  later.  He  sees  a  mimic  representation 
ot  his  own  little  vessel  entering  the  harbor,  hears  the 
salvoes  of  artillery  which  greet  his  arrival,  while 
citizens  and  distinguished  men  from  every  part  of 
that  Canada,  whose  turbulent  infancy  he  had  watched 
o\er  with  such  solicitude,  are  assembled  to  do  tardy 
honor  to  his  memory. 

Late  in  June,  1604,  de  Monts  and  Champlain  left 
the  harbor  of  St.  John  and  sailed  westward  along 
the  nx-k-bound  coast  of  southern   New  Brunswick. 
Passing  into  a  bay  studded  with  innumerable  islands 
they  came  to  a  river  which  tliey  calloil  the  River  of 
the  l^tchemins.  from  the  name  of  the  savages  who 
lived  there.     Sailing  up  this  river  a  distance  of  a 
league  or  two  they  came  to  a  small   island  which 
they  named  St  Croi.x  (now known  as  Dochet  Island, 
territorially  a  part  of  the  State  of  Maine).     On  this 
lonelv    island,   cxjiosed    td    the   blasts    which    swept 
down  ujion  them  from  a  wilderness  of  snow  and  ice, 
the  band  of  Frenchmen  passed  the  winter  in  hastily 
constructed  buildings  which  ill  protected  them  from 
the   cold,   snflfering   from   the   lack   of   proper   food 
and  from  disease,  and  dreaming  of  the  sunny  skies 
of   France   which  many  of  them   would   never  see 
again.     With  numbers  reduced  nearly  one-half,  the 
survivors,    during    the    following    summer,    sought 
the  friendly  shelter  of  the  hills  aroiuid  Port  Royal, 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  their 
cclonv  on  the  coasts  of  Maine  antl   Massachusetts 
f;irther  south.     Tlie  trials  and  sufferings  endured  in 
the  ill-chosen  settlement  of  St.  Croix  were  sufficient 
1 1  deter  all  but  the  hardiest  from  passing  another 
winter  in  .Vcadie.     P>ut  the  arrival  of  Poutrincourt 
and  L'Escarbot  with  a  fresh  band  of  colonists,  fol- 
lowed by  a  genial  summer,  made  them   forget  the 
sufferings  of  the  past.    Tn  the  more  favored  situation 
of  Port  Roval  and  among  savages  of  whose  friend- 
ship they  were  now  assured,  they  dwelt  for  a  brief 
season   in  peace  and   security,  their  dreams   undis- 
turbed bv  the  rude  visions  of   future  tumult  and 


disaster,   the   lot  of   those   who   were   to  dwell 
.\cadie,  home  of  the  happy." 


m 


For  Ihc  Kevibw.) 


Burg  or  Burgh. 


There  is  no  more  common  mistake  than  the  com- 
parison of  these  two  terminations.  "  lUirg  '  is  a 
(ierman  ending,  meaning  town,  and  is  to  be  distm- 
uuished  from  the  Cennan  "  I'.erg."  meaning  hill. 
•■  iUirgh  "  is  a  Scottish  abbreviation  of  Borough, 
and  a  half-sister  of  "  boro  "  and  "bury." 

Fldinburgh  is  pronounced  like  Edinboro.     Edin- 
burg  is  a  base  hybrid  with  a  Scottish  front  and  a 
Cerman   back.     Always   a<l<l   "  h  "   to  the    Scottish 
word,  and  omit  it   from  the  German.     Thus  Lun- 
enburg, in  Nova  Scotia,  is  true  to  its  German  parent- 
acre.     It    scorns    the    "  h,"  and    is    pronoimced    as 
spelt.        Not    so    the    Scottish    names    Dryburgh, 
Jedburgh.  Roxburgh.     Honour  "  burgh  "  with  two 
syllables  as  you  would  honour  "  bury."  in  Canter- 
burv.    Salisbury   and   Roxbury.     The  only   "bergs" 
east  of  Montreal  are  icebergs;  though  in  the  west 
the   German   immigrants   have  a   Josephberg.     Ap- 
parently the  hero  worshipper,  in  his  zeal  and  ignor- 
ance, would  see  no  objection  in  giving  in  marriage 
the  German  "burg"    to    his    French  hero.     There 
is  a  Davisburg.     Why  should  there  not  be  a  Teu- 
felsdrockhburg    somewhere   near   Ecclcfcchanville? 
But  this  is  dangerous  ground.     Our  place-names 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  become  as  mixed  as  our  people. 
Tf  Stahlberg  and  Linson   (in  honour  of  Lauchlin 
and  Wilson)  be  thought  fairer  names  than  Sydney 
Mines,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  Ecum-seciun- 
villc    and    Plumw-eseepolis    should    not    settle   down 
comfortablv  beside  Donaldchow  and  Joneskopjc.  or 
AlexiefTsport  and  Kurokibasin  contend  in  generous 
rivalry  for  the  summer  port. 

Skrvbi.off  of  Sctiof.nhrak. 


The  ri'dit  ii';''  of  books  -s  one  of  the  chief  lessons 
which  the  school  should  inculcate.  The  preparation 
"f  lessons  should  tench  pupils  how  to  use  their 
books  how  to  p-ct  knowledsre  from  the  printed  pace. 
nnd  how  to  fix  that  knowdedee  for  future  use.  To 
teach  the  nupds  the  art  of  siudv  -'s  far  more  import- 
ant than  tlif  luariim'  of  recitations  and  the  repres- 
sion of  bad  conduct.  The  troubles  of  the  school 
dinunish  rai)idly  when  children  acouire  correct 
habits  of  studv  and  find  pleasure  in  learning  their 
li'ssons. 


I  Inve  found  no  journal  so  helpful  as  the  Rf.view. 
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Teachers'  Salaries. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

£)^,ar  5"(V— In  attempting  to  address  ourselves  to 
this  important  topic  \vc  find  tliat  we  are  repeating 
very  much  of  what  every  teacher  has  probably  read 
in  the  recent  school  report.     Yet  we  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  tilings  men- 
tioned there.     If  any  have  neglected  to  study  that 
report  carefully  we  should  like  to  ask  their  attention 
t )  certain  i)arts  of  it.    Read  what  the  various  inspec- 
t(irs  have  said  concerning  the  scarcity  of  teachers; 
inspect  the  table  of  average  salaries  and  take  to  heart 
what  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  has  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  "Salaries  of  Teachers."     All 
of  these  go  to  show  that  something  must  be  done, 
and  done  speedily,  to  prevent  our  schools  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  untrained  teachers.    And  sure- 
ly nothing  more  detrimental  could  befall  the  great 
cause    in   which   we   are   laboring.      Apparently   the 
only  salvation  is  a  generous  increase  in  teachers"  sal- 
aries so  that  the  members  of  the  profession   who 
have  been  successful  may  be  induced  to  remain  in  it. 
In  making  a  demand  for  larger  salaries  we  are 
actuated,  not  by  self-interest  alone,  but  by  a  desire 
for   the   general    welfare   and   advancement   of   our 
Ijrovince.    The  only  way  we  see  in  which  we  can  act 
with  any  hope  of  success  is  to  stand  unitedly  to- 
gether.     For    this    purpose    some    organization    is 
necessary,  and  the  New  Brunswick  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  brought  into  existence  for  this  express 
purpose  and  is  open  to  all  qualified  teachers.     It  is 
the  best  those  who  organized  it  could  devise.     If  it 
is  imperfect,  come  into  it  and  help  us  make  it  what 
it  should  be.    It  has  met  with  very  generous  support 
and  has  accomplished  more  in  the  two  years  of  its 
existence  than  we  could  have  hoped  for  it  to  do  in  a 
nuicli  longer  period.     We  have  every  reason  to  feel 
gratified  at  its  success,  but  we  shall  not  be  satisfied 
until  il  embraces  the  entire  profession. 

Two  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  associa- 
tion, or  ratlier  to  the  schedule  of  minimum  salaries 
adopted  In  the  as.sociation.  The  first  is  that  tlie 
schedule  is  tim  low.  liut  this  is  not  a  schedule  fixed 
for  all  time  but  oidy  adopted  as  a  starting  point 
until  our  numbers  are  large  enough  to  enable  us  to 
raise  these  figures.  I'.esides  each  county  association 
is  at  liberty  to  increast^  tlie  figures  within  its  juris- 
diction. 

In  the  second  i)lace  some  say  the  schedule  is 
unfair  to  the  lady  teachers — (hat  their  salaries 
should  be  as  high  as  those  of  tlu'  men.     \\w\.  as  they 


constitute  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  profession, 
the  remedy  lies  with  themselves,  and  the  men  will 
lovally  support  them  in  their  demands. 

At  their  institute,  on  the  20th  of  last  month,  sub- 
ordinate associations  of  the  N.  B.  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation were  formed  by  the  teachers  of  York  Co. 
and  by  those  of  Sunbury-Queens.  We  have  now 
an  organization  in  every  county  but  Charlotte, 
Madawaska,  Restigouche  and  Gloucester.  And 
all  this  since  September,  1902. 

A  convention  of  the  N.  P..  T.  A.  will  be  held  in 
St.  Tohn  during  the  time  of  the  Provincial  Institute, 
to  which  convention  all  county  associations  will  send 
delegates — one  delegate  for  each  association,  and 
one  additional  delegate  for  each  25  members  or 
major  fraction  thereof  over  and  above  twenty-five 
members.  The  revision  of  the  present  constitution 
will  come  up  for  consideration.  We  will  thankfully 
receive  any  suggestions  oflfered  concerning  this 
matter. 

In  conclusion,  we  wisli  to  say  that  we  have  met 
with  everv  courtesy  from  the  teachers,  the  people, 
and  the  press,  during  the  time  we  have  been  engaged 
in  the  work  of  this  order.  The  populace  seem  to 
recognize  the  teacher's  rights ;  and  it  now  only 
remains  for  the  teachers  themselves  to  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  for  better  salaries,  better  conditions 
and  better  schools. 

R.  Ernest  Estap.rook.s,  Pres.  N.  B.  T.  A. 
Henry  Harvey  Stewart,  Sec.-Trea.  N.B.T.A. 
Hopewell  Hill,  N.  B.,  June  3,  1904. 


God  Save  the  King. 


Ben,t.\min  Sulte, 

(Adapted  to  tlie  National  Air,  and  suii!;  at  the  French-Canadia.-) 
Institute,  Ottawa.  February  3,  iqol.) 

Dieu  ])rotege  le  roi, 
En  lui  nous  avons  foi, 

\'ive  le  roi ! 
Oti'il   soit  victorieux 
Et    que   son   peuple   heureux 
Le  comble  de  ses  vceux  : 

Vive  le  roi ! 

(ju'il  regne  de  long  jours. 
One  son  nom  soit  toujours 

Notre  secours. 
Protccteur  de  la  loi 
Et  defenseur  du  (h"oit, 
Notre  e.spoir  est  en  toi : 

Vive  le  roi ! 
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Evolution  of  Birds  from   Reptilian  Ancestry. 


K.  K.  MiLkuii. 

Diiriii}^  ni.iiiy  tlmusaiul  years  in  Ur-  Mi-sozuic  Age 
there  were  sij^iis  of  tlu-  coining  bird  in  tlic  structnrcs 
oi  ri'])lilian  life  thai  then  stood  at  the  head  of  crea- 
tion. ( )ne  hundred  and  fifty  Sja-cies  of  this  class 
have  been  identified  by  their  fossil  remains.  The 
tirst  bird  will  be  known  by  its  feathers,  no  matter  if 
u  ditTers  widely  in  other  re.sjjecls  from  birds  as  we 
now  know  them.  I-'roni  the  time  when  the  first 
rudimentary  feather  ajipeared  on  a  reptile,  till  the 
fore  linibs  were  (|uilled  for  (light,  must  have  been  a 
l)criod  to  be  reckoned  in  millions  of  years. 

Rei)tiles  and  birds  have  very  nnich  in  conmion  in 
their  structures.  In  fact  the  relationship  is  so  close 
thai  Huxley  placed  these  two  classes  in  a  series 
(.saurt)])sida )  that  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  fishes, 
frogs,  toads  and  salamanders  (Ichthyopsida),  on  the 
other  by  the  Mammalia. 

The  similarities  that  warrant  this  classification 
arc  too  numerous  to  mention  in  a  brief  paper  of  this 
kind  that  only  aims  to  excite  curiosity  enough  to 
.seek  for  the  fuller  proofs.  Said  I^>rd  liacon,  "Won- 
der is  the  seed  of  knowledge."  H  I  can  generate  in 
some  measure  that  mental  altitude  in  my  readers, 
nuich  will  be  gained. 

It  might  well  be  urged  tiial  however  many  arc 
the  organic  resemblances  of  birds  lo  reptiles  slill  a 
great  structural  gulf  is  fixed  between  Iheni,  nol  only 
in  the  existence  of  scales  instead  of  feathers,  but  in 
teeth  set  in  sockets,  in  toes  and  claws  on  the  fore 
legs,  in  the  ball-and-.socket  joints  of  the  backbone,  in 
the  long  tail,  and  jaws  instead  of  bill,  that  all  belong 
to  the  reptile. 

Reckoning  time  after  the  manner  of  geologists, 
until  recently  England  and  Scotland  did  not  exist  as 
an  island.  .Men  of  the  stone  age  walked  on  dry 
ground  from  the  continent  where  now  is  the  North 
Sea  and  the  .Straits  of  Dover.  The  evidence  of  this 
is  conclusive,  when  it  is  once  set  forth.  In  like  man- 
ner the  group  of  animals  known  as  birds  has  been 
isolated,  the  connecting  bridge  has  been  swept  away 
l;\  the  Hood  of  years. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  embryonic 
develo])ment  of  all  animals  is  a  more  or  less  definite 
ri petition  of  the  ancestral  forms.  The  growth  of  a 
chick  in  the  shell  is  strikingly  reptilian,  and  onlv  in 
tile  latest  stage  does  it  strongly  diverge  from  the 
older  stock  and  lake  on  certain  bird-like  as])ecls. 

ISy  these  and  many  other  signs  we  may  well  have 
a  sus|)icioii  that  a  bird-lizard  once  existed.  It  should 
have    had    a    long    vertebrated    tail,    the    back-bone 


should  have  Ixeii  either  a  bi-concave  or  a  ball-and- 
socket  arrangement,  teeth  .should  slill  linger  in  the 
jaws,  the  fore  leg  used  as  a  wing  might  well  retain 
.some  of  its  toes  and  claws,  and  jxtrtions  tjf  the  Ixjdy 
couM  well  be  )et  covered  with  .scales.  Such  a  crea- 
U.re  as  that  would  belong  to  life  of  the  world  many 
million  years  ago  in  the  iMesozoic  era.  The  Ixjdily 
remains  of  one  of  them  could  only  be  i)reserved  as  a 
fossil  if  it  fell  into  the  waters  of  a  shallow  sea- 
shore or  large  lake,  where  the  bottom  was  fine  mud, 
and  slill  receiving  contributions  of  the  same  material 
fioiii  the  shores.  If  it  could  be  buried  deep  beneath 
this  material  that  in  the  course  of  time  lx,'caine  dry 
land  and  solid  rock,  then  the  imprint  of  its  feathers 
and  its  ])etrified  bones  and  teeth  would  be  preserved 
while  the  rcKks  endured.  It  is  very  evident  that 
such  a  fate  could  not  often  befall  a  carcass,  and  that 
human  eyes  should  find  one  is  still  more  impnjbable. 
However,  it  is  the  "unexpected  that  happens."  Said 
Galileo,  there  is  a  courtesy  of  nature  when  she  seems 
to  aid  us  over  a  great  difficulty. 

In  Solenhofen,  Bavaria,  is  a  (|uarry  of  exceedingly 
fine  lithographic  stones,  in  the  Jurassic  formation, 
Alesozoic  era.  Forty-two  \ears  ago  there  was  taken 
fioni  that  quarry  a  fossil  lizard-bird,  aliout  the 
dimensions  of  a  crow ;  two  years  later  a  smaller 
specimen  of  the  .same  kind  and  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation  was  discovered  in  the  same  locality. 
The  former  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  latter 
in  the  lierlin  Museum.  They  are  the  most  precious 
and  valuable  fossils  ever  discovered.  The  two  speci- 
iiiens  have  enabled  competent  specialists  like  Owen 
and  Marsh  to  fully  describe  the  creature.  Here  fol- 
lows its  leading  characteristics,  and  you  will  note 
how  nearly  they  agree  with  what  might  have  been 
expected. 

The  tail  is  nine  inches  in  length  and  consists  of 
twenty  joints,  and  to  these  are  attached  a  pair  of 
quills,  one  pair  to  each  joint,  the  largest  quills  being 
at  the  outer  end.  This  is  a  reptilian  tail  provided 
with  feathers.  The  back-bone  is  a  bi-concavc  struc- 
ture like  we  may  .see  in  fishes  and  is  akso  found  in 
the  great  fossil  fish-lizard  ( Ichthyosorus).  Three 
fingers  on  the  wing  are  free  and  armed  with  claws, 
and  reptilian  teeth  are  set  into  the  jaws,  as  no  living 
bird  can  show.  The  creature  was  evidently  of  rep- 
tilian derivation. 

Since  the  discovery  of  these  noted  fossils,  many 
others  have  been  found  in  America  by  Prof.  Marsh 
that  are  not  of  the  same  genus  or  species,  but  exhib- 
iting many  marked  reptilian  characteristics.  They 
are  of  a  later  geological  horizon,  and  therefore  in  the 
ii'ain  are  more  like  true  birds  in  outward  aspect. 
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They  have  no  longer  the  pecuhar  quilled  tail  and 
clawed  wings,  but  the  teeth  are  either  set  in  grooves 
or  in  sockets,  the  back-bones  are  either  bi-concave 
or  the  vertebra  arranged  in  ball-and-socket  fashion 
like  reptiles.  Some  of  these  birds  could  fly.  Others 
like  the  ostrich  and  some  other  living  birds  were 
unable  to  fly.  This  is  noticed  by  the  breast-bone 
lacking  a  keel,  a  feature  coinmon  to  flightless  kinds. 
The  keel  serves  as  an  anchorage  attachment  for  the 
large  muscles  used  for  the  down  or  propelling  stroke 
of  the  wings. 

Such  a  clumsy  arrangement  as  the  long  tail  of  the 
Bavarian  specimens  {Archacoptcrix  macrura)  was 
sure  to  disappear  in  the  struggle  for  existence  that 
everywhere  exists.  The  separate  vertebra  shortened 
until  thev  are  now  piled  up  in  a  lieap  like  little  coins, 
one  upon  another,  from  which  the  tail  quills  radiate 
in  the  fashion  of  a  fan.  The  thumb  is  represented 
by  a  short  primary  quill  in  most  modern  birds.  In 
some  species  a  claw  remains,  and  in  thehoatzin  of 
South  America  three  claws  remain  on  the  wing,  and 
the  fore  finger  is  free.  This  arrangement  is  in  use 
for  climbing  about  the  thick  foliage  of  tropical  trees 
where  it  altogether  resides. 

We  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  a  fos- 
sil-feathered ancestor  of  the  Solenhofen  (Archaeop- 
teryx)  wherein  feathers  are  not  yet  sufficient  for 
flight.  I  have  merely  touched  upon  an  interesting 
theme  in  this  article,  but  it  is  enough  to  whet  an 
appetite  in  one  who  has  a  natural  inclination  in  this 
direction. 


Recent  statistics  show  that  the  average  annual 
salary  of  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  United 
States  is  a  little  less  than  $300.  This  compares 
most  unfavourably  with  almost  every  other  occupa- 
tion. In  Chicago,  where  the  teacher's  salary  is 
comparatively  large,  a  carpenter  earns  more  than 
twice  as  much.  In  Colorado,  where  the  average 
income  of  the  teacher  is  almost  double  the  average 
for  the  whole  country,  out  of  thirty-two  occupations 
the  only  ones  that  receive  less  pay  than  teachers 
are  clerks,  waiters,  gravel-roofers  and  laborers.  In 
some  places  the  janitor  of  the  school  is  paid  more 
than  the  principal,  while  a  garbage  man  in  some  of 
the  cities  receives  more  llian  dmiblc  the  average 
teacher's  hire.  The  peaceable  '"  strike  "  inaugura- 
ted by  the  teachers  is  therefore  likely  to  bear  fruit. 
and  the  committee  of  seven  experts,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Hon.  Carroll  1).  \Vright,  who  have  been 
allowed  $3,000  for  thoroughly  investigating  the 
matter,  hope  to  clTect  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
situation. 


Notes  on  Preserving-  Insects, 

J.    ,M.    SWAYNE,    Anticonish,    N,    S. 

Insects  intended  for  the  collection  should  be  taken 
from  the  killing-jars,  cleaned,  and  mounted,  as 
soon  as  possible.  Different  orders  need  different 
treatment.  Coleoptera  (beetles)  and  Hemiptera 
(bugs)  are  taken  from  the  alcohol  in  which  they 
were  killed  and  pinned  at  once.  Butterflies  and 
moths  need  to  be  dried  with  the  wings  spread  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  for  this  a  spreading-board 
i..  needed. 

Pinning. — The  insects  are  fastened  in  bo.xes  by 
means  of  pins.     (Jrdinary  pins,  if  slender,  may  be 


H^ 


used  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  not  at  all  satis- 
factory. They  are  all  too  clumsy  and  are  soon  cov- 
ered with  verdigris.  Proper  insect  pins  may  be 
obtained  from  any  dealer  in  entomological  supplies 
for  a  few  cents  per  hundred.  Insects  should  gener- 
allv  be  pinned  through  the  middle  portion  of  the 
body  (thorax).  Beetles,  however,  should  be  pinned 
through  the  right  wing-cover,  and  bugs  through  the 
scutellum,  the  triangular  piece  at  the  base  of  the 
outer  wings.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pin  passes 
vertically  through  the  body,  issuing  below  between 
the  middle  and  hind  pairs  of  legs.  Insects  too  small 
to  pin  may  be  glued  to  a  fine  cardboard  point  and 
this  pinned  in  the  collection.  Two  small,  neat  labels 
should  be  pinned  with  each  insect,  one  bearing  the 
name  and  se.x,  the  other  the  locality  and  date  of  col- 
lection. To  allow  room  for  the  labels  the  insect 
needs  to  be  well  up  on  the  pin,  about  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  above  the  point.  All  the  specimens 
should  be  at  exactly  the  same  height. 

Spreading  Lcpidoptcra. — A  spreading-board  for 
butterflies  and  moths  may  be  made  by  fastening  two 
thin  strips  of  soft  pine  together  by  braces  at  the  ends, 
having  the  braces  about  two  inches  high.  The  strips 
must  be  left  far  enough  apart  to  admit  the  body  of  a 
butterfly,  and  should  be  wide  enough  to  carry  the 
wings  when  spread.  Strips  of  cork  for  holding  the 
]nns  may  then  be  glued  below  so  as  to  cover  the 
intervening  space.      The  outer   edges  of  the  strips 
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should     la-     slightly 
raised.       Two    strii)s 
of  shtrl  cork,   ghicd 
along     a     soft     i)ine 
board,   leaving   room 
for  the  body  of  the 
bmterlly.    will    serve 
the     same     pnriwse. 
The  brnterlly  is  i)in- 
ned    in    tin-    opening 
so  that  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  wings  just 
touches     the     board, 
properly      spread      with 
lekl    in    place    liy  strips 
them.    The    hind     niar- 
wimrs      shiiulil      make      a 


The  wings  are  then 
setting-needles  and  are 
of  i)aper  piinieil  across 
gins  of  the  fore 
straight  line.  The  antennae  should  be  fastened  on  a 
level  with  the  wings  by  means  of  crossed  pins,  and 
if  the  abdomen  sags  it  may  be  supported  in  the  same 
way.  Specimens  must  be  left  on  the  board  for  a 
week  or  more  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  Set- 
ting-needles are  useful  in  spreading,  and  are  made 
by  pushing  a  needle,  eye  foremost,  into  a  handle  of 
soft  pine. 

If  the  specimens  have  become  dry,  they  will  need 
to  be  relaxed  before  spreading.  This  may  be  done 
ar.  follows:  Fill  a  pickle-jar  one-quarter  full  of 
moist  sand,  over  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  has  been 
poured.  Cover  the  sand  with  two  or  three  sheets 
o>;  paper,  and  place  the  insects  to  be  rela.xed  careful- 
ly inside.  Cork  the  bottle  tightly,  and  in  from  twenty 
to  forty-eight  hours  the  s])ecimens  may  be  spread. 

Flies,  wasps,  dragon-flies,  and  others  may  be 
])inned  first  to  sheet  cOrk  or  soft  pine  and  allowed  to 
dry,  the  wings  and  legs  being  held  in  proper  position 
b>  crossed  pins ;  or  the  insects  may  be  jiinned  at  once 
i"  the  case  and  so  arranged  there. 

Larvae  of  all  kinds  are  usually  preserved  in  small 
vials  of  alcohol,  or  formalin  solution.  Large  cater- 
pillars are  best  preserved  by  inflation.  The  cater- 
pillar is  killed  and  i)laced  on  blotting-paper.  The 
caudal  extremity  is  carefully  cut  off  with  sci.s.sors, 
and  the  contents  of  the  larval  skin  removed  by 
carefully  rolling  a  ijencil  froin  head  to  caudal  end 
several  times.  A  straw  is  then  inserted  in  the  open- 
ing, and  a  pin  pushed  through  all  to  hold  the  skin 
ip  place.  Inflate  the  skin  with  the  breath  or  by 
means  of  a  small  inflated  rubber  bag.  to  the  natural 
size,  and  hold  over  an  alcohol  lamj),  high  emiugh  up 
to  guard  against  burning,  until  thoroughly  dried. 

Boxes. — To  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time. 


insects  nui.st  be  kept  in  tight,  <lry  cases.  For  tem- 
porarv  use  cigar  Ijo.xes  lined  with  cork  do  very  well. 
li  is  useless,  however,  to  attempt  keeping  a  collection 
01  insects  permanently  in  other  than  tight,  dry  cases. 
The  most  dangerous  enemies  are  beetles  belonging 
to  the  genera  Aulhrcnus  and  Dcrmcstcs,  and  mites. 
.Mice  .sometimes  do  great  damage  if  the  bo.xes  are 
lor  any  reason  left  open.  The  beetles  aljove  men- 
tioned commit  their  ravages  in  the  larval  .stage,  and 
mav  usu.illy  be  <letected  by  the  fine  dust  beneath  the 
^pecimens  attacked.  If  the  i)ests  are  noticeil,  |)our  a 
lew  drops  of  carbon-bisulphide  in  the  Ikj.x  and  close 
ii.  I  here  will  usually  be  no  trouble  if  naphthaline- 
cones  (moth-balls  will  do)  or  pieces  of  camphor  are 
kept  in  the  box.  The  permanent  case  may  be  made 
with  or  without  a  glass  top.  Butterflies  and  moths 
sl-.ould  be  ke])t  away  from  the  light.  The  case  must 
bt  made  of  light,  well-seasoned  wood.  The  liottom 
and  sides  .should  be  dove-tailed,  and  must  be  abso- 
lulelv  air-tight.  The  cover  may  be  made  to  fit  prop- 
erlv  by  a  tongue  and  groove:  the  tongue  around  the 
sides,  and  the  groove  in  the  cover.  The  bottom 
should  be  lined  with  sheet-cork  or  cork  linoleum  for 
holding  the  pins.  liottlc-corks  or  the  pith  of  corn- 
stalks may  be  cut  up  and  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Over  the  cork  should  be  placed  a  sheet  of  cross- 
ruled  white  [japer  to  add  to  the  appearance  and  facil- 
itate neat  pinning.  .\  dei)th  of  two  and  a  ([uarter 
inches  between  top  and  bottom  will  be  sufficient. 

Tiiere  is  room  for  originality  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  specimens  Sexes  and  \arieties,with  the  eggs, 
larv;e  and  pupa;,  should  of  course  go  together,  and 
the  species  should  be  arranged  according  to  genera. 

A  great  deal  of  valuable  work  can  be  dong  in 
sludving  hai)its  and  life-histories  of  insects.  The 
liie-histories  of  many  of  our  common  insects  are 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  science.  By  making  a 
careful  stiulx  of  the  life-history  of  one  of  our  com- 
mon ants,  for  example,  and  at  the  same  time  collect- 
ing as  many  as  possible  of  the  insects  of  the  locality, 
valuable  original  work  will  be  done.  We  beginners 
must  not  expect  to  be  able  to  name  every  insect  we 
meet,  even  with  the  best  books  published.  Save  all 
varieties.  If  you  can't  name  them  .send  them  to 
someone  who  can. 

These  notes  are  of  course  far  from  com])lete.  but 
thev  are  written  with  the  hope  that  they  may  hel]) 
some  beginner. 

The  best  all-round  work  for  the  beginner  is  "Com- 
stock's  Manual  for  the  Study  of  In.sects."  Holland's 
■lUitterfly  Book,"  and  Howard's  "Insects,"  pub- 
li'hed  in  Canada  by  William  Briggs,  Toronto,  are 
S])lendid  works. 
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The  guide-books  on  butterflies,  beetles,  and  moths, 
pnbHshed  by  Bradlee  Whidden,  i8  Arch  St.,  Boston. 
are  of  some  use. 

Insect  pins  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  G.  O.  Ful- 
ton, Truro.  N.  S. 


If  education  be  a  preparation  for  life,  then  should 
every  child,  from  the  beginning,  have  rally  experi- 
ence'of  that  fact. — Herbert  Silencer. 


Shore-Line  Development.—  No.  II. 


L.  A.  DeVVolfe,  North  Sydney.  N.  S. 
In  my  last  article  I  explained  the  effects  of  lane 
depi'cssion 


This  leaves  a  very  uneven  shore-line 
which  old  ocean  diligently  endeavors  to  straighten. 
It-  attacks  the  more  exposed  points  first.    Soon  a  little 


so  there  would  be  no  along  shore  movement  of 
material ;  but  with  the  prevailing  wind  obliquely  to 
tlie  shore,  pebbles  will  sometimes  move  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  mile  a  day.  The  large  boulders  will  be  moved 
only  a  short  distance  to  leeward  of  the  cliff.  Others 
wash  against  them  and  round  partly  behind  them  so 
that  a  straight  line  begins  to  form  continuous  with 
the  cliff  base  across  the  mouth  of  a  bay.  Finer 
material  packs  against  these  boulders ;  some  is 
washed  over  the  top :  and  sand  blows  over  until  a 
bar  of  considerable  size  and  length  has  formed. 
Thus,  material  moves  both  ways  from  every  exposed 
point,  and  is  deposited  as  bars  in  the  more  sheltered 
coves.  These  bars  will  grow  more  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  wind,  and  their  position 
relative  to  the  cove  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
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cliff  or  "nip"'  only  a  foot  or  two  high  is  formed,  and 
ar  the  same  time  the  tmdertow  wears  away  the 
buried  earth,  carrying  it  off  as  far  as  waves  can  carry 
it.  In  time  the  underwater  part  is  borne  seaward 
and  the  ocean  begins  rapidly  to  eat  into  the  land, 
until  finally  a  high  cliff  is  formed.  (Illustration  I). 
When  the  waves  can  carry  no  more  off-shore, 
transportation  along  shore  begins.  In  the  illustra- 
tion, nuich  coarse  material  has  recently  fallen,  but 
the  water  is  not  yet  shallow  enough  for  such 
.shore  transportation.  Material  from  the  expos- 
ed capes  is  carried  into  tlie  sheltered  bays 
where  the  waves  lose  tlieir  ft)rce  and  consequently 
deposit  their  load.  It  seldom  happens  that  waves 
strike  the  shore  at  right  angles.     If  tiiey  always  did 
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bays  and  the  amuunt  of  exposure.  They  may  form 
across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  nearer  the  middle,  or 
even  at  the  head.  When  these  bars  once  form,  the 
bay  sooner  or  later  fills  up  either  by  land-wash  fill- 
ing in  behind,  or  sea  sand  built  on  in  front,  or  both. 
k  is  easy  to  find  examples  of  any  particular  stage  of 
filling.  The  bay-bar  may  grow  wholly  from  one 
direction  or  from  both  directions,  meeting  near  the 
centre.  In  either  case  one  often  finds  it  not  quite 
complete, — an  opening  near  the  centre  or  at  one  side 
still  remaining.  Sometimes  we  find  this  opening  at 
the  critical  stage,  where  a  violent  storm  or  a  pro- 
longed calm  nnist  decide  the  question  of  its  exis- 
t(.  ncc. 

It    often    happens  that    the    bar    never    reaches 
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acTDSS  tlic  bay,  but  is  lU-tlcctcd  inland  at 
right  angles  or  nearly  so  to  its  original 
course.  (See  illustration  11.)  The  cause  of  this 
i.i  that  waves  with  their  load  of  material  lose  their 
carrying  force  as  the  distance  increases.  The  bar. 
then  unable  to  grow  farther  lengllnvise,  allows  the 
n;aterial  to  be  carried  round  its  outer  point  toward 
land  again.  L'])on  examining  these  forelands,  one 
finds  near  their  base  coarse  material  which  becomes 
finer  and  finer  until  at  last  it  is  almost  wholly  sand. 

Everyone  can  readily  recall  examples  of  these 
forelands  and  bay-bars.  Here  in  Sydney  harbor 
alone,  counting  its  two  arms,  are  seven  of  the  former 
and  ten  of  the  latter,  while  no  one  w^ho  has  travelled 
i  ■•  Cape  lireton  by  train  could  fail  to  notice  the  man\ 
peculiar  sand  hooks  and 
bars  in  the  Dras  d'(  )r 
waters.  Their  abundance 
here  is  partly  shown  on  the 
map  by  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  name  Bara- 
chois,  a  name  applied  to 
shore  ponds  shut  off  from 
the  sea.  But  they  are  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  Cape 
Breton.  Every  part  of  our 
coast  will  furnish  examples 
in  some  stage  of  growth. 
'J'hese  bars  sometimes  de- 
flect river-mouths  or  even 
block  them  altogether,  com- 
pelling the  river  water  to 
reach  the  sea  by  percola- 
tion through  the  porous 
material  washed  up.  This 
will  be  river  debris,  first 
deposited  as  a  delta.  The 
shape  and  fate  of  the  delta 

will  depend  upon  the  ratio  between  sea  and  river 
activities. 

lUit  the  forelands  and  bay-bars  are  not  the  only 
interesting  phenomena  of  shore  development.  The 
formation  and  distribution  of  islands  is  an  eiiually 
instructive  study.  A  portion  of  the  mainland 
becomes  separated.  The  newly  formed  island  wears 
away  until  it  may  totally  disappear,  or  may  sur- 
HMuid  itself  with  sand-bars  that  will  protect  it. 
Islands  may  be  tied  together  by  these  bars,  or  tied  to 
the  mainland.  Of  course  once  joined  does  not  mean 
always  joined  ;  but  we  like  to  know  the  cause  of  each 
phenomenon  as  we  see  it,  and  this  is  one  of  the  stages 
readilv  seen  in  Nova  Scotia  and  elsewhere.     Tides 


often  prevent  or  modify  this  growth.  They  also  tend 
to  |)revent  the  filling  of  harl>)rs  with  debris,  for 
material  can  move  out  at  ebb  better  than  in  at  flow, 
since,  as  a  rule,  gravity  can  act  Ix'tter  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

\'egetation  also  largely  influences  shore  growth. 
Though  we  have  not  the  mangrove  swamps  of  the 
south,  we  have  the  mud  flats  which  grow  good  crops 
of  eel  grass.  .\t  high  water,  when  the  tide  stops  its 
onward  flow,  the  mud  settles  and  u  held  by  the 
grass;  thus  the  marsh  is  slowly  built  up.  When  it 
reaches  a  level  alxjve  that  of  low  water,  other  plants 
get  a  footing,  until,  in  time  the  sea  is  completely  shut 
out.  Shore  ponds,  too,  are  often  filled  with  organic 
matter  In   the  ?lternatc  admission  of  fresh  and  salt 


kELL^■S    UE.\(Jli.    NOKIH    SVU.Nh\ 

the  preceding  ]ieriod.  Salt  water,  moreover,  has  a 
piccipitating  effect  upon  mud  brought  in  by  the 
ri\ers.  Evidently,  then,  many  agencies  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  life  history  of  a  given  shore-line. 

.\  modifying  influence  upon  the  shore  growth  is 
the  uneven  erosion  owing  to  rocks  of  different  resis- 
tance. The  harder  rocks  tend  to  stand  out  as  capes 
while  the  softer  portions  wear  away.  But  this  dif- 
ference is  not  so  great  as  one  would  think,  for  as 
soon  as  a  headland  is  formed  it  catches  the  full 
energy  of  the  waves,  while  the  softer  rock  of  the 
coves  is  protected.  If  the  land  slowly  but  steadily 
sank,  continually  exposing  new  portions  of  rock,  the 
coast  would  become  crooked  through  uneven  erosion  ; 
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water,  which  will  kill  plants  that  got  a  start  during 
but  if  it  remain  for  a  long  time  at  the  same  level, 
the  shore  straightens  and  wears  back  somewhat  uni- 
formly. An  irregular  coast,  therefore,  is  oftener  due 
tj  sinking  than  to  difference  in  erosion.  Cliff 
erosion  is  hastened  by  the  presence  of  caves,  since, 
when  waves  close  the  mouth  of  a  cave  the)-  condense 
the  enclosed  air,  thus  causing  internal  pressure  upon 
the  rock. 

Besides  studying  the  changes  going  on  upon  our 
present  shore,  one  may  at  some  time  be  where  eleva- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  can  study  the  ancient  shore- 
line, which  is  now  inland.  Cliffs  and  terraces  would 
suggest  a  shore-line.  See  if  they  follow  any  par- 
ticular level.  Wave-worn  pebbles  would  give  added 
proof.  They  can  be  easily  recognized  by  their 
somewhat  ovate  form,  since  other  pebbles  are  not 
the  same  shape.  Inland  lakes  are  often  traced  this 
wav  where  no  lake  at  present  exists.  If  elevation 
liad  been  gradual,  one  could  see  its  effect  in  the  river 
valleys,  for  they  would  be  wider  and  deeper  inland 
owing  to  their  having  been  acted  upon  for  a  longer 
time.  Marine  caves  above  water  would  also  show 
elevation,  just  as  fresh  water  flowing  from  caves 
under  the  sea  shows  depression. 

Much  can  be  learned,  then,  by  a  study  of  the  sea 
shore.  I  have  merely  hinted  here  at  only  one  phase 
of  the  subject.  The  geography  lessons  would  be 
much  more  interesting  if,  in  studying  harbors  and 
capes,  their  life  history  were  also  taught.  Why  are 
thev  here?  How  might  they  change?  Harbors  are 
sometimes  in  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  some- 
times between  rows  of  glacial  debris,  often  between 
mountain  ranges  or  behind  sand  bars  or  coral  reefs, 
and  very  often  in  drowned  river-valleys  or  glacial 
fiords.  These  harbors  tend  to  fill  with  sand  and 
If.nd-wash.  Wharves  help  hold  this  material.  Tlie 
economic  value  of  harbors,  the  expense  of  dredging 
them,  of  building  breakwaters,  and  other  kindred 
subjects  will  afford  texts  for  your  geography  lessons 
when  you  return  to  school.  Above  all,  avoid  the 
drudgery  of  long  lists  of  coast  waters  from  the  book. 
Study  the  map.  Connect  cause  and  effect.  Make 
physical  geography  the  basis  of  all  geography,  and 
it  will  be  found  an  easy  and  jjleasant  study. 
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The  Country  Teacher. 

The  teacher  in  the  country  has  so  many  oppor- 


tunities for  out-of-door  work  that  it  is  hardy  neces- 
sary to  point  them  out.  Yet  how  few  of  them  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities.  Indeed,  it  often 
seems  that  the  better  the  appliances  of  the  school, 
the  more  the  means  of  study  offered  by  its  surround- 
ings are  neglected.  The  geography  lessons  are 
often  formal  tasks  when  the  face  of  nature  is  simply 
teeming  with  the  most  delightful  of  lessons.  Its 
hills  and  valleys,  meadows  and  woodland,  brooks 
and  rivers,  its  trees  and  birds  and  animals  are  far 
more  interesting  that  any  globe  of  text-book,  and 
the  teacher  in  the  country  has  a  special  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  them. 

The  learning  of  direction  should  be  easily  master- 
ed, and  the  children  gain  some  power  in  making 
rough  maps  of  the  districts  covered  in  each  excur- 
sion. They  should  learn  to  determine  the  direction 
of  their  walks  by  the  position  of  the  sun,  and  be 
able  to  locate  all  points  with  reference  to  the  school- 
house  as  a  centre.  For  this  work  the  children  may 
make  circular  cards  such  as  are  tised  in  the  mariner's 
compass.  If  these  are  placed  on  any  stationary 
object  and  so  adjusted  that  the  X  points  north,  the 
direction  of  each  feature  of  the  landscape  may  be 
easily  determined. 

Whatever  the  particular  metb.od  pursued,  how- 
ever, the  work  should  all  be  done  with  a  definite 
object  in  view,  or  the  results  will  be  neither  so  good 
as  those  obtained  by  careful  study  of  the  text-book 
nor  by  vigorous  play  in  the  open  air. —  Popular 
Educator. 


An  Ottawa  paper  notices  two  "  wanted  "  adver- 
tisements which  appeared  in  its  columns.  One 
offers  $20  per  month  for  a  "  woman  for  general 
housework,"  the  other  $S  per  month  for  a  "  teacher 
with  or  without  diplnmn." 


That  the  teacher  who  cannot  secure  order  with- 
out resort  to  the  birch  rod  is  not  fit  to  be  in  school, 
is  a  very  fine  theory,  but  the  fact  remains  that  one 
unruly  boy  may  demoralize  a  whole  class  while  the 
teacher  is  searching  for  some  tender  spot  in  his 
moral  mechanism.  It  is  a  pity.  l)Ut  it  is  a  fact,  that 
a  birch  rod  carries  more  of  a  moral  lesson  to  some 
children  than  the  most  beautiful  appeal  to  their 
sentiments  or  intellect.  We  may  deplore  the  con- 
ditions which  make  such  a  state  of  things  possible, 
we  may  seek  strenuously  to  modify  them,  but  mean- 
while it  is  a  false  sympathy  that  restrains  us  from 
using  the  one  restoring  influence  in  our  power.  A 
burnt  child  fears  the  fire,  and  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  fire  at  all  costs,  even  if  we  cannot 
make  him  understand  the  philosophy  of  the  situa- 
tion.— Ex. 


I  have  taken  the  Review  for  several  years  and 
have  found  it  very  instructive  and  interesting.     G.V.. 


livery  issue  of  tlie  Review  is  helpful  and  stimu- 
lating. A.  M.  M. 
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Drawing'      No.  VIII. 
V.  Li.  Matthews,   Iruku,  N.  S. 

Sloping  Planks. 
Up  to  the  present  we  have  only  met  with  horizon- 
tal or  perpendicular  planes,  but  it  is  evident  that 
planes  may  occur  in  objects  placed  ai  any  angle. 
Before  proceedinj,^  to  more  difficult  exercises,  it 
will  be  well  for  the  student  to  practise  with  a  single 
rectangular  plane.  Take  a  drawing  board  and 
place  it  in  a  sloping  position,  with  the  lower  edge 
resting  on  the  table  and  parallel  to  the  tracing  plane 
(Fig.  39A).  Now  on  the  tracing  plane  fix  the 
four  corners  (/,  /»,  c,  d.  Join  these  points  on  the 
tracing  and  we  shall  see  that  a    b,  which  is  nearer 

r,a.39 


A  B 

than  (■  d.  will  api>ear  longer  th;ui  c  d .  so  that  if  b  f 
and  a  d  were  produced  they  wouUl  ultimately  meet 
(Fig.  39B).  hu'  t'lc  meeting  po-nt  would  be  above 
the  eye-level,  and  not  on  it.  By  varying  the  amount 
of  slope,  tlie  student  will  notice  that  the  nearer  the 
board  is  to  the  horizontal,  the  nearer  the  vanish- 
ing point  will  be  to  the  eye-level,  while  the  nearer 
the  hoard  is  to  the  perpendicular,  the  farther  above 
the  eye-level  will  be  the  vanishing  point. 

Next  place  the  board  with  one  edge  on  the  table 
and  parallel  to  the  tracing  plane,  but  sloping  in  the 
opposite  direction  (Fig.  40AV     The  line  c  rf  is  now 


nearer  than  a  b,  and  will  therefore  appear  the  long- 
er, so  that  the  sides  d.  a  and  c,  b  will  vanish,  but 
this  time  belozv  the  eye-level  (Fig.  40B).  The 
same  rule  as  before  holds  good,  but,  of  course,  in 


a  contrary  direction.  Next,  turn  the  board  slightly, 
so  tiiat  the  upper  and  lower  edges  form  an  angle 
with  the  tracing  plane  (Fig. .41  A).     Now  b.  a  and 


•s 
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c.  d  being  horizontal  lines,  will  be  found  to  vanish 

to  the  eye-level,  while  u,  b  and  c,  d  will  vanish  to 

some  place  above  or  below   it  as  before.     Having 

noted  the  above  effects,  the  student  shoukl  take  a 

solid,  say  the  square  prism,  and  substitute  for  the 

drawing  board.     Place  the  prism  as  in  l-'ig.  42.  and 

look   at   it   through   the  tracing  plane.     It   will    be 

not'ced  that  neither  face  of  the  solid  is  parallel  to 

the   plane.       On   being  sketched  on   the  plane   the 

hues  will  appear  to  vanish  ',n  the  direction    of    the 

arrows,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  there  are  three  dis- 

l.:':-t  po'nts  towards  which  the  lines  converge.     Of 

these  only  one  will  be  on  the  eye-level,  viz..  that  to 

(he  right,  and  a  moment's  consideration   will  show 

the    reason    of    this 

t(  1    be    because    the  \  *^ 

three    lines    vanish-  \  ^, 

ing  in  this  direction 

are     all     horizontal, 

as  the  lowest  one  's      ^ 

resting  on  the  table 

and  the  others    are 

parallel   to  it.       Of 

the  other  two   van-       / 

ishing     points,    one 

will    be    above     the 

eye-level     and     the 

other  below  it.  On  looking  at  the  point  O,  the 
nearer  point  of  the  prism,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
three  lines  from  it  show  the  direction  of  the  vanish- 
ing points.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  the  draw- 
ing of  such  a  solid,  it  is  very  important  to  get  these 
three  first  lines  accurate.  To  do  this,  hold  the 
pencil  first  vertically,  then  horizontally,  between  the 
eye  and  the  point  O,  and  the  angles  formed  by  the 
three  lines  can  then  be  easily  determined.  Next 
mark  off  the  relative  lengths  of  these  three  lines, 
and  complete  the  drawing  by  adding  the  other  edges 
to  vanish  according  to  the  lines  from  the  point  O, 
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with  which  they  are  really  parallel.  A  word  yf 
caution  may  here  be  given.  It  is  a  common  error 
to  make  the  perspective  too  violent,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  make  the  vanishing  points  too  near.  In 
large  masses,  such  as  may  occur  in  pictures,  these 
points  are  sometimes  very  near,  but  in  such  a  solid 
as  we  have  been  studying,  the  amount  of  conver- 
gence is  very  small. 

Before  proceeding  to  make  the  more  difficult 
solids,  the  student  can  get  good  practice  by  making 
groups  of  books,  or  bricks  leaning  against  each 
other,  and  at  various  angles.  This  will  give  readi- 
ness in  seeing  changes  of  shape  brought  about  by 
changes  of  position. 

The  hexagonal  prism  diti'ers  in  drawing  from 
the  square  prism,  only  with  regard  to  the  hexagonal 
faces.  As  before,  fix  three  lines  from  the  nearest 
point  O,  remembering  that  the  dotted  line  OA  is 
one  of  them,  as  it  is  really  at  right  angles  to  the 
other  two,  which  are  OB  and  OC,  edges  of  the 
prism.  After  cutting  ofi  their  respective  lengths, 
draw  the  hexagonal  face  exactly  as  in  Article  \T. 
The  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  43  show  the  method    of 

construction.    When 
A     '■,  the    hexagonal    face 

is  completed,  the 
edges  of  the  prism 
may  be  drawn  from 
the  angles  all  van- 
ishing in  the  same 
direction.    The  low 


dent  has  sufficiently  grasped  the  principles  under- 
lying the  various  single  solids,  groups  of  two  or 
more  should  be  attempted.  At  first  the  results  may 
be  somewhat  disappoinging,  but  by  a  judicious  use 
of  the  tracing  plane  for  comparing  results,  improve- 
ment will  come  rapidly. 


-,0-43 


er    points     are     ob- 
tained   in   a   similar 


manner  to  the  upper  hexagonal  face.  With  regard 
to  the  pyramids,  the  same  rules  should  be  followed 
as  in  the  drawing  of  the  cone,  only  the  pyramids 
will  be  found  to  be  much  more  difficult,  and  there- 
fore much  better  practice.  The  chief  difficulty  is 
to  locate  the  apex,  and  at  the  same  time  get  the 
correct  slope  of  the  base.  In  addition  to  the 
methods  adopted  in  the  cone,  a  good  plan  is  tc 
imagine  the  solid  to  be  enclosed  by  rectangular 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines  (Fig.  44).  These 
may  be    supplied    by    holding    the    pencil   in   those 


-S  f 


r,  o  ^  4. 


positions,  when  the  rela- 
tive distances  of  the  vari- 
ous points  of  the  solid 
from  the  horizontal  nr 
vertical  may  easilv  he 
compared.  This  plan  is 
also  very  useful  when 
groups  of  solids  are  to  be 
drawn.       When    the    stn- 


Notes  on  Mathematics— No.  VI. 


K.  G.  D.  Richardson,  B.A. 

So  many  eminent  men  have  proclaimed  so  loudly 
against  written  examinations,  that  we  hesitate  to  say 
a  word  in  defence.  In  mathematics,  however,  it 
seems  to  us  that  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  a 
written  test.  In  general  the  questions  set  by  govern- 
ment in  the  i)ro\inces  are  admirable  tests  both  of 
the  pupil's  mathematical  knowledge  and  his  mathe- 
matical skill.  An  examination,  too,  renders  neces- 
sary a  review,  which  sets  forth  the  relations  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  subject  and  gives  a  grasp 
01  the  whole. 

The  suggestions  here  given  are  intended  especi- 
ally for  those  who  have  had  little  practice  in  pre- 
paring scholars  for  examination.  They  are  me- 
thods employed  by  some  of  the  best  teachers. 

One  great  fault  is  that  not  enough  written  work 
is  given  by  the  teacher  throughout  the  year.  Cut 
loose  from  all  aid.  and  with  time  limited,  even  a 
good  student  will  do  poor  work  unless  he  has  work- 
ed under  similar  conditions  before.  An  examina- 
tion each  day  for  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to 
examination  is  excellent  practice  for  the  candidate. 
The  test  set  by  government  in  previous  years,  which 
are  readily  accessible  in  the  Journals,  make  the  best 
paper  to  give  the  scholar.  After  the  hour  is  ex- 
pired, the  teacher  should  go  over  each  paper  with 
the  pupils,  noting  wherein  the  form  and  develop- 
ment are  astrav.  The  next  day  the  same  questions 
may  be  given  and  perfection  insisted  upon. 

In  review,  the  text  should  come  in  for  a  large 
share  of  the  attention.  The  method  of  development 
of  the  mechanical  rules  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
stilled. In  a  subject  like  algebra,  it  is  wise  to  make 
a  careful  list  of  typical  questions,  one  from  each 
kind  of  problem,  not  the  hardest  nor  the  easiest 
from  the  lists.  The  candidate  may  easily  acquire 
complete  knowledge  of  the  solution  of  this  typical 
problem,  and  will  be  able  to  solve  questions  like  it. 
If  the  whole  subject  cannot  be  revised  carefully, 
it  would  be  better  to  pick  out  the  more  important 
chapters  and  give  them  careful  attention. 

In  a  topic  like  geometry,  the  teacher's  time  may 
be  greatly  saved  by  adopting  some  method  by  which 
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the  class  is  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  liim. 
Assign  three  or  four  propositions  to  be  written  out. 
Then  let  the  pupils  critici/c,  correct  and  mark  each 
other's  work  or  their  own.  This  will  confer  a 
double  benefit,  if  proper  care  is  given. 

This  series  of  articles  has  been  very  fragmentary, 
it  has  not  covered  any  topic  thoroughly,  nor  was 
that  the  aim.  To  throw  out  a  few  hints  that  might 
stimulate  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  and 
reach  the  pupil  ihrough  the  medium  of  the  added 
inspiration  was  the  ideal  in  view.  I  wish  to  tliank 
those  who  have  sent  words  of  personal  appreciation 
of  the  notes,  and  to  thank  the  editor  for  his  kindly 
approval  as  well  as  for  his  space. 

Yale  University,  June  ist,  1904.  , 


College  Convocations. 


The  Waiting  Moment. 


.\1.\RY  K.  Knowlton,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Next  year,  we  say,  may  chance  to  do 
riiis  thing  that  seems  so  clear,  so  true; 
Or,   some  day  we  shall  surely  see 
That  fairest  spot  where  we  would  be; 
Or  else  we  fear  to  lose  some  grace 
Of  health  or  wealth  or  lofty  place. 

Vet,  when   I   plan,  there  comes  to  me, 
Behind    the    gloom,    beyond    the    glee, 
What  is  not  hope,  and  is  not  fear, 
But  certitude  most  strong  and  dear 
That  there  is  waiting  down  life's  ways. 
Somewhere  aniid*l   ilic   years  or  days, 

A  white-winged  moment  sweet  and  still 
That   shall   not   ask   me   what    1    will, 

Lest   I    mistake :   but   1    shall   know 

That   that   still   moment    bids   me  go, — 
That    all    life's    tumult-days    are    done. 

And  shadowless  new  life  begun. 


At  a  concert  held  at  a  certain  town  a  soldier  of  the 
ISIack  Watch  occujiiod  a  seat  in  front  of  a  i)rivate  of 
an  Irish  regiment  and  his  sweetheart.  The  latter 
was  very  nuich  interested  in  the  liighlatider's  uni- 
form, and  scanned  the  regimental  badge  on  his  cap 
and  collar  particularly.  This  badge  is  the  figure 
and  cross  of  St.  Andrew  witli  the  motto,  "  Nemo 
me  impune  lacessit."  (No  one  annoys  me  with 
impunity). 

"Phwat  does  that  writin'  mane,  Patsy?"  a.sked  the 
girl. 

"Phy,"  replie<l  Pat,  "it's  Latin,  but  I've  forgotten 
the  English  of  it.  r)Ut  in  good  ould  Oirish  it 
manes,  "Thread  on  the  tail  av  me  coat  if  ve  dare !'" 


The  Review  is  steadily  increasing  in  interest. 

A.  F. 


Damiou.sie  Convocation. 

The  most  notable  event  in  the  past  sessifm  was 
the  successful  com|)Ietion  of  the  organization  of  the 
School  of  Mines.  Dr.  Woodman  is  a  most  enthusi- 
astic geologist  and  Professor  Sexton  is  not  only  a 
well  trained  mining  engineer,  but  he  is  also  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  and  a  great  worker.  His  course  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was  a 
good  one.  After  graduation  he  was  ai)[)ointed  as- 
sistant in  mining  and  metallurgy.  ,\nother  year  he 
spent  in  the  electrical  works  at  Schenectady.  The.se 
professors  are  assisted  by  .seven  lecturers  on  mining 
subjects  as  well  as  the  regular  staff  of  science  pro- 
fessors. 

The  watchword  of  the  new  school  is  thoroughness. 
The  staff  is  most  an.xious  that  the  mining  interests 
of  the  province  shall  not  suffer  from  the  mistakes 
of  incompetent  men  who  have  been  employed  be- 
cause they  bear  the  university  degree. 

The  Macdonald  Memorial  Library  is  progressing. 
Architects  are  preparing  plans.  It  is  expected  the 
building  will  be  0]X'ned  in  1905. 

The  canvass  for  the  School  of  Mines  is  progres- 
sing and  meeting  with  gratifying  generosity.  The 
Macdonald  Memorial  Fund  needs  about  $1,000  more 
to  bring  the  subscription  up  to  the  desired  $25,000. 
The  (Governors  stated  that  they  would  begin  to  build 
when  $8,000  in  cash  was  received.  All  but  $100  or 
$200  of  that  amount  has  been  received. 

.^t  the  Convocation,  twenty-nine  (including  six 
women)  received  the  degree  of  B.  A. ;  one  the  degree 
of  B.  Sc. ;  sixteen  LL.B. ;  fifteen  (including  four 
women)  the  M.  D. ;  five  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  one 
M.  Sc.  Two  honorary  I.L.  D.'s  were  conferred. 
Previously  two  M.  D.'s  had  been  conferred.  Total, 
seventy-one. 

The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  Dr.  Sawyer,  the  venerable  professor  and  for- 
mer president  of  Acadia  University,  and  Principal 
Cordon  of  Queen's  I'nivcrsity. 

The  following  .scholarships  were  announced : 

Ju.MoR  ExTR.v.NCE. — MackcHztc  ($200)  J.  E. 
Read.  Professors  ($120)  F.  C.  Knight.  Professors 
($120)  I.  H.  Hamilton.  Sir  ll'iii.  Voiiiis:  ($100) 
W.  C.  Ross. 

.Senior  E.xtrance. — Professors  ($90)  .\.  Moxon. 
Professors  ($90)  E.  W.  Nichols.  .  Voiiiig  ($73) 
.\mia  E.  McLeod. 

Special  Prize.s.  —  Johnson  (Mathem.)  C.  L. 
Blois.  JVm'erley  (Mathem.)  C.  T.  Sullivan.  North 
British  (Ceneral  Proficiency)  A.  Moxon.  Lindsay 
(Primary  .M.  D.)  G.  .'\.  Dunn.  Sinison  (Chem. 
Mat.  Med.)  J.  .-\.  Proudfoot.  ./tvry  (Graduate 
General  Proficiency)   E.  Florence  Blackwood. 

Medals  were  granted  as  follows: 
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Uxiv'ERSiTY.— (Greek  and  English)  L.  Brehaut. 
(English  and  History)  W.  K.  Power.  (Philosophy) 
E.  B.  Ross.  Medical  Faculty  (Final  M.  D.)  A.  R. 
Cunningham. 

Diplomas  of  honor  and  distinction  were  granted  to 
the  following  on  graduation  : 

Classics.— Hi^^.  Honors,  A.  C.  Johnson. 

Latin  and  English.— Wo/ion-,  W.  M.  Corbett. 

Greek  and  English. — High  Honors,  L.  Brehaut. 

English  and  History.— High  Honors.  \y.  K. 
Power. 

Philosophy. — High  Honors.  E.  B.  Ross.  Hon- 
ors, C.  J.  Crowdis. 

General  distinction  in  the  ordinary  course,  E. 
Florence  Blackwood,  H.  D.  Brunt. 

The  blue  ribbon  prizes  of  the  year  were  the 
Rhodes  scholarship  and  the  185 1  exhibition  science 
research  scholarship  worth  £130  a  year  for  two  and 
possiblv  three  vears. 

The  Rhodes  scholarship  went  to  Gilbert  S.  Stairs, 
as  was  announced  in  the  May  Review.  His  fellow 
students,  through  a  representative  committee,  pre- 
ferred him  to  all  the  other  candidates. 

The  185 1  exhibition  research  scholarship  was 
awarded  to  W.  H.  Ross,  a  graduate  in  science  of 
last  \ear,  with  high  honors  in  chemistr\-  and  chem- 
ical physics.  The  award  was  based  on  a  very  valu- 
able research  recently  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  N.  S.  Institute  of  Science.  The  subject  of 
investigation  was  "Hydroxlamine  and  its  Salts." 
Mr.  Ross  purposes  going  to  Johns  Hopkins  to  study. 

Mr.  Jam.es  Barnes,  B.  A.,  who  won  this  scholar- 
ship four  years  ago,  and  who  received  an  exceptional 
renewal  for  a  third  term  for  unusual  promise,  has 
just  published  a  [japer  in  the  AstroPhysical  Journal 
summing  up  the  results  of  his  investigations.  Mr. 
Barnes  is  a  Fellow  by  courtesy  of  Johns  Hopkins,  a 
Ph.  D.,  and  has  very  recently  been  appointed  an 
in>^trnctor 'in  that  university. 


St.  Fr.vncis  Xavier  College. 

(Condensed  from  New  Freeman.  St   John.  May  21. 1 

Tuesday,  May  17th.  was  the  last  day  of  the  most 
successful  year  in  the  history  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
College.  Nothing  but  joy  and  happiness  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  faces,  not  only  of  the  younger  students  of 
the  college  course,  who  are  now  enjoy-'nt;;  a  well- 
earned  respite  from  their  labors ;  not  only  in  the 
eyes  of  the  graduates  of  '04,  who  have  at  last  won 
that  10  which  they  have  for  several  years  asp-red, 
and  for  which  they  have  toiled ;  not  only  in  the 
pleased  countenance  of  the  sympathetic  outsider 
who  reflects  in  his  manner  the  contagious  gladness 
that  fills  the  heart  of  every  student,  but  also  in  the 
voices  and  actions  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
who  have  at  length  attained  the  end  of  their  un- 
remitting labors,  wlr'cli  they  now  see  crowned  w'th 
success. 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  graduates  fifteen  in 
all.  counting  the  two  young  ladies  of  Mt.  St.  Ber- 
nard's, on  whom  a  St  F.  X.  desfree  of  B.  A.  is  to 


be  conferred  this  evening,  greater  than  any  preced- 
ing year,  but  the  total  average  of  the  whole  college 
is  above  the  ordinary,  and  eloquently  testifies  to  the 
good  work  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

A  large  number  of  the  clergy  of  Cape  Breton  and 
of  Aniigonish  and  Guysboro  counties,  and  others 
interested  in  the  college,  assembled  to  witness  the 
closing  exercises. 

first  class  honors.  He  will  be  a  civil  engineer. 
Five  members  of  the  class,  and  one  post-graduate, 
who  has  returned  for  work  in  the  department  of 
English,  were  awarded  honor  certificates  in  Eng- 
lish.    Four  received  honors  in  natural  science,  and 

The  degree  of  B.  A.  was  conferred  on  thirteen 
graduates ;  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  En- 
gineering was  conferred  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  college.  The  honor  was  earned  by 
three  students.  Four  students  received  commercial 
diplomas. 

The  special  cash  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  for 
.  the  best  paper  on  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  and 
Merchant  of  Venice  was  awarded  to  M.  J.  Mcln- 
tyre ;  the  second  prize  of  twenty  dollars  to  A.  G. 
McKinnou,  and  the  third  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  to 
M.  M.  Coady. 

The  special  cash  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  for 
the  best  paper  on  Theory  of  Equations  was 
awarded  to  M.  M.  Coady;  the  second  prize  of  fif- 
teen dollars  to  M.  Gillis,  and  the  third  prize  of  six 
dollars  equally  merited  by  A.  McGillivray  and  A. 
G.   McKinnon — drawn  by  A.  G.  McKhmon. 

The  Governor  General's  bronze  medal  for  the 
highest  aggregate  of  the  subjects  of  the  Freshman 
year  was  awarded  to  A.  F.  McDonald. 

The  Governor  General's  silver  medal  for  highest 
aggregate  subjects  of  Sophomore  year,  awarded  to 
James  Boyle. 

Gold  medal  for  the  highest  agregate  of  subjects 
of  Junior  year  equall\-  merited  by  ^I.  M.  Coady 
and  A.  G.  McKinnon — drawn  by  RI.  M.  Coady. 

Senator  McDonald's  gold  nedal  for  his  best  ag- 
gregate in  subjects  of  Senior  \ear  was  awarded  lo 
M.7.  Mclntyre. 

--\t  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  a  grant 
of  one  hundred  dollars  was  made  to  encourage  the 
study  of  advanced  English ;  and  a  splendid  paper 
was  read  b\'  Ins[)ector  McDonald  on  Post-Graduate 
Studies. 


Mount    Allison    Institutions. 

The  closely-crowded  days  and  nights  of  concerts, 
festivities  and  exercises  in  connection  with  the 
final  days  of  another  year  at  Mt.  Allison  enrled  with 
the  university  convocation  on  Tuesday  evening,  A  lav 
31st.  A  large  number  of  visitors  was  in  attend- 
ance. .A.  growing  interest  is  especially  noticeable 
among  the  students  of  recent  years.  More  and 
more  return  at  short  intervals  to  kee]i  closelv  in 
touch  with  their  alma  mater.  Of  last  year's  gradu- 
ating class  of  twenty-one.  seventeen  became  active 
memliers  of  the  .-Mumni  Society.  These  are  among 
the    encouraging    siens    of    lively    interest    -n   Mt. 
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Allison  affairs,  and  are  of  good  presage  for  future 
growth  antl  developnit-nt. 

In  general,  tiic  year  lias  been  a  jjrosperuus  one, 
and  likely  in  the  future  to  be  notesvortliy,  because 
it  has  seen  the  addition  of  considerable  new  equip- 
ment  and  the  beginning  of  several  new  lines  of 
work.  The  Ladies'  College  had  outgrown  its  ac- 
commodation, and  its  advance  was  impeded  for  lack 
of  space.  .After  the  Christmas  holidays  there  was 
ready  for  opening  a  new  addition,  provided  at  a 
cost  of  $44,000.  This  building  is  of  brick,  four 
storeys  high,  with  basement.  It  contains  a  large 
dining-room  (to  scat  over  200),  with  ail  appur- 
tenances of  the  most  modern  type,  a  number  of 
students'  rooms,  hospital,  bath-rooms,  V.  M.  C.  .-\. 
parlor,  etc.  The  appreciation  of  the  new  quarters 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  boarders 
in  attendance  at  once  ran  up  to  136.  This  large 
building  is  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  former  build- 
ing, and  connecleil  with  it.  The  hope  is  that,  some- 
time in  the  near  future,  a  new  brick  building  may 
succeed  the  present  front.  Mcanwlrle  the  hoped- 
for  new  Ladies'  College  begins  with  the  ell.  Even 
on  this  there  is  a  considerable  debt,  so  that  the 
main  building  will  be  delayed  for  some  years  unles.<! 
a  generous  patron  may  appear.  The  former  din- 
ing-room was  a  separate  building  connected  with 
the  rear  of  the  main  building.  This  large  room  has 
been  partitioned  off  and  changed  and  fitted  up  as 
the  Massey-Treble  .'^cb.ool  of  Domestic  Science. 
The  whole  outfit,  which  is  very  complete  and  mod- 
ern in  every  respect,  is  the  gift  of  the  Toronto  lady 
whose  name  it  bears.  The  school  has  made  a  good 
beginning  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced 
teacher.  Miss  Flagg.  of  Connecticut,  and  is  intended 
for  thj  tT.ining  of  teachers  as  well  as  practical 
housekeepers.  Its  graduates  are  to  be  recognized 
as  fjualificd  teachers  by  the  educational  department 
of  New  r>runswick. 

The  academv  has  had  good  attendance.  Four 
took  commercial  diplomas,  nine  or  ten  graduated 
in  shorthand  and  tvnewriting.  and  an  c<iual  number 
expect  to  enter  the  university  in  the  autumn.  ( ieo. 
J.  Trueman,  '02,  who  spent  the  year  after  his  gradua- 
tion in  studying  in  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  was  a 
teacher  in  the  academy  during  the  past  year,  and 
gave  an  interesting  and  instructive  series  of  lectures 
on  Forestry  in  connection  with  the  university.  This 
is  probabh-  the  first  school  treatment  of  forestry  in 
New  Brunswick.  Considerable  interest  was  arous- 
ed among  local  lumbermen,  and  as  the  result  of 
meetings  held  by  them  here,  some  provincial  legis- 
lation looking  toward  the  conservation  of  our  forests 
was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  House  of 
.\ssembly. 

This  year  is  marked  in  the  university  by  th.' 
opening  of  the  McClelan  School  of  Industrial  .\rts. 
The  building  used  formerly  as  a  dormitory,  known 
to  Allisonians  as  the  "  Old  Lodge,"  has  been  raised 
and  transformed  inside  into  a  series  of  five  lecture- 
rooms  and  workshops.  W.  J.  .Sweetser.  a  gradu- 
ate of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologv.  hns 
been    installed   as   professor    of   engineering.     It    's 


not  the  intention  at  present  to  offer  degrees  in 
science,  but  to  fit  men  for  pursuing  courses  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  engineering  at  such  schools  as  Mc- 
Cill  and  the  .Massachusetts  School  of  Technology. 
Students  will  be  able  to  take  the  first  two  years  of 
their  course  and  enter  on  their  third  year.  This 
will  mean  a  considerable  saving,  since  the  expense 
of  living  and  fees  at  Mt.  .Allison  are  not  more  than 
half  those  at,  for  instance,  .McCill.  .Many  .Mt. 
Allison  men  go  to  McGill  for  medicine,  and  these 
will  henceforth,  by  taking  special  scientific  work 
here  during  the  arts  course,  be  able  to  save  a  year 
on  their  professional  course. 

Degrees  were    conferred  at  the    convocation    on 
thirtv-two   persons:    twenty-two  graduates,    B.    .-\. ; 
four,'  M.  A. ;  one,  B.  D. ;  two  received  ad  cundem 
degrees;   D.  C.  L.   was  conferred  on   George  John- 
son, of  Ottawa,  the  Dominions  statistician,  who  is 
an  old  Mt.  .Mlison  student :  and  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
was   given   to   Rev.   Jabez   Rogers,  of   Fredericton, 
and  Rev.  W'm.  Yoimg  Chapman,  of  Buffalo.  X.  Y. 
Dr.  Chapman  was  a  graduate  of  .Mt.  Allison  in  the 
class  of  '83.  and  is  now  pastor  of  a  prominent  Pres- 
byterian   church    in    i'.ulTalo.        In    his   church    the 
General  .Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the 
United  States  was  recently  held,  and  by  that  body 
he  was  elected  the  delegate  to  the  General  .Assembly 
of  Canada,  now  convened  in  St.  John.     The  Bacca- 
laureate  sermon   was   preached   by  the   Rev.   Mark 
Guy  Pearse,  who  also  gave  addresses  at  the  alumni 
baiiquet   and   at  the  university   convocation.       The 
presence  of  this   distinguished  clergyman  added   to 
the  general  interest  of  the  exercises.     The  alumni 
honors'  man  was  Mr.  Winthrop  P.  Bell,  of  Halifax. 
X.  .">..  who  has  had  a  distinguished  course.       He 
was  the  leader  of  the   Mt.   .\Ilison  men  who  won 
the  intercollegiate  debate  last  winter,  and  is  especi- 
ally giften  in  mathematics,  in  which  subject  he  took 
one  in   logic  and   philosophy.     Taken,  then,  all   in 
all.  the  class  of  '04  is  a  very  good  one,  and  contains 
some  members  from  wliom  \\t  expect  to  hear  in  the 
future.  The  class  showed  its  interest  in  Mt.  .Allison 
bv  offering  a  scholarship  of  $23  a  year  for  a  series 
of  vears  to  encourage  those  entering  on  the  work 
of   the   new   scientific  course.     Two   important  en- 
dowed   scholarships    were    establi.shed    during    the 
vear.     One  was  given  by  R.  S.  Pridham,  Esq.,  of 
Sackville,  the  sum  of  $12  a  year  for  certain  work 
in  English  essays.     The  other  is  a  splendid  endow- 
ment vielding  $120  a  year,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Fred.  Tyler,  of  Hants  Co.,  N.  S.,  who  was  Fresh- 
man in   1902-3.     This  was  divideil  during  the  past 
vear  into  two  scholarships,  which  were  gained  by 
two  members  of  the  Sophomore  class.     Xext  year 
the  two  similar   scholarships  will   be   given   to  the 
Junior  class,   and   in   the   year   succeeding    to    the 
Senior  class,  since,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
gift,  they  are  to  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Tyler's  class 
during  its  various  years.     .After  his  class  graduates, 
the  scholarships  will  revert  to  successive  Freshman 
classes   in    perpetuity.     This   is   a  noble  monument 
to  a  boy  whose  death  was  a  great  loss  to  Iv's  alma 
mater. 
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University  of  New  Brunswick. 
On  Tuesday,  the  second  of  June,  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick  ended  the  one  hundred  and 
fourth  year  of  its  history.  On  that  day  graduated 
the  largest  class  that  ever  left  its  walls.  Twenty- 
seven  received  a  Bachelor's  degree  either  m  arts  or 
in  engineering.  Of  the  twenty  receiving  the  de- 
oree  of  B.  A.,  seven  were  girls.  Of  the  seven  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  B.  A.  I.,  five  took  civil  engin- 
eering" two  electrical  engineering.  , 

The  Enccenia  of  1903  saw  the  university  with  one 
hundred  and  twentv  students  in  attendance.  ihe 
enrolment  during  1903-4  has  been  one  hundred  and 
thirtv-five.  Consequentlv  the  past  year  has  shown 
the  most  remarkable  growth  in  attendance  m  the 
historv  of  the  institution.  _       ,        .     , 

The  two  students  who  graduated  in  electrical  en- 
gineering were  the  first  to  complete  that  course  of 
study  'The  same  modest  beginning  marked  the 
inception  of  the  course  in  civil  engmeenng.  ihis 
latter  now  has  over  fifty  attending  its  classes,  and 
no  doubt  within  a  few  years  we  shall  see  a  marked 
growth  in  the  numljers  taking  the  degree  m  elec- 
trical engineering.  ,  ,  r  1  * 
A  new  departure  was  made  m  the  establishment 
of  a  psychological  laboratory,  the  second  in  Canada. 
About  $300  was  raised,  chiefly  by  subscription  for 
the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  this  work.  Here 
practical  tests  were  made  of  the  varying  swiftness 
and  accuracy  with  which  men's  mental  faculties 
and  senses  perform  their  work,  and  results  of  inter- 
est and  value  to  the  persons  tested  were  secured. 
Only  the  need  of  more  and  more  expensive  appara- 
tus '  prevented  the  obtaining  or  results  of  wider 
scientific  value. 

The  fund  for  the  building  of  the  new  gymnasuim 
has  reached  the  sum  of  $3,000  in  subscriptions,  and 
^ye  are  promised  that  work  will  soon  be  begun.  The 
question  of  the  location  of  the  building  has  caused 
much  debate,  some  advocating  a  site  on  the  athletic 
field  of  the  university,  others  a  place  not  far  from 
the  other  college  bu'ldings.  The  cost  of  mainten- 
ance and  protection  is  likely  to  decide  for  the  latter. 
The  university  has  also  gratefully  received  from 
an  anonymous  donor  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  consti- 
tute a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  ma-ntenance  of  the  departments  of  civil  and 
electrical  engineering.  This  is  the  largest  gift  ever 
made  to  the  institution  by  a  private  individual. 

The  residence  for  students,  which  has  always 
been  run  at  a  financial  loss,  has  been  abolished,  and 
the  rooms  assigned  as  a  residence  to  Professor  Scott 
and  Professor  Pirydone-Jack. 

The  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  friends  of  the 
university  for  the  immediate  future  are  the  increas- 
ing of  the  salaries  of  existing  ])rofessorships.  the 
.strengthening  of  the  arts  and  engineering  courses 
bv  the  addition  of  new  ]irofessorshiiJS.  and  the  es- 
tfibl'shment  of  a  chair  in  forestry,  or  in  forestry 
and  agriculture. 

Many  of  the  friends  of  the  univers'ty  will  regret 
to  hc'ir  tliat  Dr.  Driyfd'-on.  on  accn\int  of  ill-health. 


has  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  position  as 
professor.  The  resignation,  however,  has  not  been 
accepted,  and  the  hope  is  cherished  that  his  health, 
which  has  improved  recently,  will  enable  him  to 
return  to  his  duties  at  no  distant  day. 

AcADi.\  University. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions at  Wolfville  —  Acadia  University,  Acadia 
Ladies'  Seminary  and  Horton  Collegiate  Academy 
—took  place  May  29th  to  June  ist,  and  included  a 
most  interesting  series  of  events.  Large  numbers 
of  visitors  were  in  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the 
provinces,  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  were 
never  greater.  The  country  was  looking  its  love- 
liest and  the  weather  was  perfect.  The  year  just 
closed  has  been  a  highly  successful  one,  and  pro- 
phetic of  greater  things  to  come. 

The  aggregate  registration  of  students  at  the 
three  institutions  for  the  year  has  reached  nearly 
four  hundred.  The  Seminary,  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  Rev.  H.  T.  DeWolfe,  has  had  an  unprece- 
dentedlv  large  attendance.  Its  musical  department 
has  received  a  great  impetus  under  the  able  director- 
ship of  Professor  George  Pratt  Maxim,  while  its 
literary  course  was  never  stronger  or  better  patron- 
ized. Horton  Academy  has  had  a  good  year,  and 
will  send  an  unusually  large  class  of  matriculants 
into  the  college  next'  October.  Principal  Horace 
L.  Brittain  has  resigned  his  position  to  enter  upon 
post-graduate  studies  at  Clark  LTniversity.  He 
has  proved  himself  a  born  teachei,  and  something 
of  a  genius  in  handling  boys.  With  the  additional 
advan^tage  of  the  course  he  is  proposing  to  take  in 
psychology  and  pedagog\-,  he  is  bound  to  become  a 
skilled  educator,  whose  services  will  be  sought 
after. 

The  attendance  at  the  university  this  year  has 
numbered  117.  Thirty-two  degrees  were  granted 
at  the  recent  commencement :  B.  A.  degrees,  thirty- 
two  ;  M.  A.  degrees  in  course,  seven :  ad  einidcin 
M.A.  degree,  one:  and  two  honorary  degrees;  that 
of  D,  D.to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Gordon,  of  ^Montreal,  and 
that  of  D.  C.  L.  to  the  Hon.  H.  R.  Emmerson. 
Mr.  Emmerson's  son  was  among  the  graduates,  and 
the  Minister  of  Railways  was  present  with  a  com- 
pany of  relatives  and  friends  whom  he  brought  as 
guests  in  his  private  car. 

The  work  in  the  university  was  never  better  done 
than  during  the  past  year.  This  was  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  increased  comforts  and  facilities 
furnished  by  the  governors  during  the  last  summer 
vacation.  The  handsome  sum  of  $15,000.00  was 
expended  at  that  time  in  providing  for  the  college 
building  a  hot-water  heating  system,  class-room 
chairs  with  writing-desk  attachments,  and  improye- 
iiKiits  for  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories; 
also  in  providing  a  hot-water  heating  system,  and 
new  furnishings  throughout,  for  Chipman  Hall, 
the  college  residence. 

Professor  C.  C.  Jones.  Ph.D.,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics,   has  been    absent    since    Christmas,  taking 
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advancctl  stiidit-s  at  the  I'liivi-rsity  of  Cliicajjo.  His 
salary  is  ccjiitiiuied  (liirinj^  liis  al)si.'iico ;  and  fmin 
this  time  on  ii  will  he  the  policy  of  Aca<lia  to  ^jrant 
successively  to  her  professnrs  extended  leave  'jf 
ahsence,  that  they  may  renew  themselves  by  stiuly 
anil  travel,  and  keep  thorouti;hly  abreast  of  the 
thonjjht,  movcmenls  and  educational  methods  of 
the  times. 

The  second  forward  movement  is  beinji  pushed 
with  i'niTof\  .-mil  <iiiTc>;>i  I  his  niovrilli'nt  means 
the  increase  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  univer- 
sity by  the  handsome  sum  of  $200,000.00.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  pled,L;ed  $100,00.00  on  the  condition 
tiiat  the  friends  of  the  institution  contribute  $100,- 
000.00.  The  private  ctTorts  of  the  |)resident.  Dr. 
Trotter,  have  already  secureil  in  pledges  $54,000.00 ; 
and  that  the  full  amount  desired  will  be  forthcom- 
inii  is  no  lono;er  doubted.  The  private  canvass 
among  the  well-to-do  will  be  continued  until  next 
autumn,  when  the  pledge  list  will  probably  have 
grown  to  $^>5.ooo.oo.  The  remaining  $35.ocx).tX) 
needed  will  then  be  obtained  by  a  general  canvass 
of  the  membership  of  the  llaptist  churches  of  the 
three  provinces.  This  amount,  following  upon  the 
first  forward  movement,  which  secured  for  the  in- 
stitutions $75,000.00,  will  put  Acadia  upon  a  solid 
financial  basis,  and  greatly  increase  her  vearly  in- 
come and  efficiency. 

As  indicating  the  vitality  and  progressive  s])ir't 
of  the  univers'ty.  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  thai 
the  Senate  and  Hoard,  at  its  recent  meetings,  de- 
cided, upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  to 
inaugurate  two  new  courses:  (I)  A  general  four 
\ears'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science.  This  course  will  be  co-ordinate  with  and 
will  embody  much  of  the  15.  -A.,  course;  it  will,  how- 
ever, include  sho])-work  in  wood  and  iron,  free- 
hand and  mechanical  drawing,  descriptive  geometr.'. 
and  a  large  amount  of  mathematics  and  ])ure 
science.  The  s()len(Iid  manual  training  plant  will 
be  articulated  with  this  course,  and  the  student  tak- 
ing it  will  at  the  same  time  oljtain  a  broad  liberal 
culture,  and  a  magnificent  (^reparation  for  any  of 
the  courses  in  applied  science  at  such  an  institution 
as  McGill.  (2)  An  abbreviated  science  course  has 
also  been  inaugurated,  extending  over  two  or  three 
years.  The  students  taking  this  course  will  confine 
their  attention  chiefiy  to  the  mathematics,  science, 
drawing,  descri])tive  geometry,  and  shoji-work  of 
the  I>.  Sc.  course. 

The  view  entertained  at  .\cadia  is  that  advance  1 
work  in  applied  science  can  be  done  efficiently  only 
where  a  large  teaching  staff  and  expensive  appli- 
ances are  at  command.  McCiill  University  offers 
by  far  the  best  opportunities  available  for  Canad.ian 
students.  Relations  have,  therefore,  been  consum- 
mateil  with  the  corporation  of  McCiill  Univers-t\-, 
by  which  any  student  of  Acad'a,  who  has  completed 
either  of  the  above  courses,  mav  be  admitted  to  the 
third  year  of  any  of  the  courses  in  aiii)Iied  science 
at  that  university.  Detaile<l  information  resjiecting 
the  new  courses  may  be  obtained  from  the  nresident. 
Dr.  Trotter. 


Teachers  Institute  of  Annapolis  and  Digby. 

The  teachers  of  .\nnaix)lis  and  Digby,  with  many 
from  Lunenburg  and  Kings,  met  in  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Institute  of  the  first  mentioned  counties, 
at  Middleton,  on  the  j')th  and  27th  of  May.  The 
session  was  one  of  peculiar  interest,  because  it  gave 
op|)ortunity  to  observe  the  e(|ui|)ment  and  working 
of  the  MacDonald  consolidated  scnool.  A  ])ublic 
meeting  was  held  (»n  the  evening  of  VV'eilnesday,  the 
25th,  which  was  addressed  by  I'rof.  Robertson  and 
prominent  provincial  and  local  e<lucationists.  (J])|K)r- 
tunity  was  also  given  next  day  for  observing  the 
l)ractical  workings  of  the  sch(x)l  so  that  the  institute 
was  not  regularly  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
Inspector  Alorse,  until  ii.,SO,  Thursday  morning. 
.\t  the  beginning  of  the  afterno<jn  session  work  was 
actually  begun,  and  lessons  by  Miss  Kinnev  of 
r.ridgetown,  and  princijials  Smith  of  Annapolis,  and 
.Morse  of  .Malione  Liay.  together  with  a  ])a|jer  on 
.Sc1kx>1  Room  Ethics,  by  Miss  Primrose  Elliott,  were 
heard  and  discussed  by  the  teachers  j)resent.  The 
first  was  a  les.son  in  reading  to  a  class  of  beginners, 
and  an  instructive  one  to  teachers.  IVincipal  Smith's 
lesson  on  the  Princess  was  highly  ciJinniended  as 
showing  keen  in.sight  and  skill  in  developing  the 
feeling  of  the  ])oem,  and  was  rendered  particularly 
attractive  by  the  singing  of  several  of  the  songs,  one 
as  a  chorus  and  others  as  solos,  by  members  of  the 
class. 

tJn  Thursday  evening  a  second  public  meeting 
was  held,  addressed  by  the  chairman.  Dr.  MacKay, 
Prof.  Robertson  and  others.  The  addres.ses  dealt 
with  education  in  general  and  the  fitture  of  the  con- 
solidated schools  in  i)articular. 

( )n  Friday  morning  the  paper  of  Principal  Lay- 
ton  of  Digby,  with  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
chemistry  and  one  U])on  Nature  .Study  in  Schools,  by 
.Miss  .Marchant.  both  |)ractical,  heljiful  and  carefully 
written,  were  received  with  marked  atteiition. 
(ireat  interest  was  given  to  Professor  lirittain's 
lesson  on  Respiration  in  Plants  and  .\nimals.  With 
a  few  bottles,  .some  sjjlinters  of  pine  w(K)i1,  a  pint  of 
lime  water,  some  plants  gathered  by  the  road-side, 
bits  of  bread  and  potato,  and  a  couple  of  receivers  of 
oxygen,  he  taught  a  les.son  which  as  an  exhibition 
of  skill  in  presenting  a  subject,  ease  of  manner,  and 
the  facultv  of  using  common  things,  was  worth  the 
time  and  expense  incurred  in  attendance  upon  all  the 
meetings.  In  the  afternoon  session  I'rincipal  Foster 
taught  a  lesson  on  the  fishing  industry  of  Nova 
."^cotia.  which  was  highly  cre<litablc  to  a  young 
teacher,  showed  an  appreciation  on  his  part  of  the 
fact  that  .i.vo.s.Td/'/iv  bcs^iiis  at  hoiiic.  and  was  an 
example  of  what  a  thoughtful  teacher  may  do  toward 
establishing  a  reasonable  and  understanding  ]iatriot- 
ism  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

.\s  a  whole  the  meeting  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  enrolment  of  f)ne  hunrlred  and  seventy-five  sur- 
[inssed  anything  in  the  previous  history  of  this  insti- 
tute, which,  in  holding  its  twenty-fifth  consecutive 
amiual  session,  it  is  believed  leads  the  institutes  of 
the  province  in  point  of  longevity.  L. 
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York  County  Teachers'  Institute. 


Manual  Training'. 


The  Teachers'  Institute,  representing  York, 
Queens  and  Sunburv  counties,  met  at  Fredericton  on 
the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  Principal  B.  C.  Foster  pre- 
siding. There  were  125  teachers  present.  Ad- 
dresses were  dehvered  at  the  opening  session  by 
the  president,  by  Superintendent  Dr.  inch  and  In- 
spector Bridges. 

An  interesting  paper  on  Bird  Study  and  the 
Teacher's  Opportunities  was  read  by  i\lr.  F.  A. 
Good,  of  the  Fredericton  high  school. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hagernian,  of  the  Normal  School, 
gave  an  excellent  talk  on  Drawing.  He  thought 
that  too  little  time  is  given  to  it,  and  that  teachers 
are  responsible  for  poor  results.  He  gave  many 
suggestions,  with  illustrations,  of  how  to  draw  and 
of  his  pupils'  work. 

On  Friday  morning  the  Institute  divided  into  two 
sections  for  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching 
composition.  Misses  Everitt  and  Currie  contribu- 
ting papers  for  the  primary  section,  and  Miss  Black 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  Page  papers  for  the  advanced  section. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed. 

Inspector  Bridges  gave  a  valuable  address  on  the 
conditions  influencing  success  and  failure  in  schools. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year :  President,  F.  A.  Good ;  Vice-president, 
Miss  Lillian  Burtt ;  Secretary-treasurer,  Aliss  Ella 
Thome.  Three  other  members  of  Executive  — 
Miss  Agnes  Alward,  W.  T.  Day,  E.  L.  Weyman. 


Miss  C.  Martin,  of  the  St.  John  public  library, 
has  designed  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  postal 
card  commemorative  of  the  Tercentenary  of  Cham- 
plain's  discovery  of  the  St.  John  river.  In  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  is  a  sun  (emblem  of  the  birth 
of  the  day)  shedding  its  rays  upon  a  scroll  borne 
by  a  dove,  on  the  vessel  of  Champlain  and  on  the 
wilderness  shores  in  the  distance.  There  is  also  a 
picture  of  Champlain  and  of  modern  St.  John,  and, 
in  addition,  space  for  writing  on  both  sides  of  the 
card. 


For  years  the  teachers  of  New  York  and  many 
other  cities  have  resigned  when  married,  accepting 
a  rule  of  the  school  board  as  law  and  gospel.  Kate 
.S.  Murphy  desired  a  husband  and  a  school  at  the 
same  time,  or  else  he  desired  both  Kate  and  her  in- 
come. Possibly  she  did  not  dare  to  try  the  matri- 
monial venture  without  an  income-anchor  to  wind- 
ward, or  possibly  he  did  not  wish  Kaie  witliout  her 
income.  We  are  not  conversant  with  the  facts, 
probably  no  one  knows  outside  the  family  circle. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  Kate  proposed  to  have  both 
a  man  and  an  income  of  her  nwn.  .She  has  shown 
what  fools  women  have  l)een  in  all  these  years,  and 
what  bluffers  school  boards  have  been.  The  court 
says  that  the  school  board  has  no  right  to  dismiss 
a  woman  any  more  than  a  man  simply  because  she 
marries.  This  was  always  common  sense,  and  now 
it  is  a  good  law. — X.  Y.  Journal  of  Education. 


Those   manual   training   teachers   who   have    not 
sent  in  their  applications  for  space  at  the  Provincial 
Exhibition,  Halifax,  are  requested  to  do  so  as  soon 
as  possible.     Sufficient  applications  have  been  sent 
in  to  demonstrate  that  the  manual  training  exhibit 
will  be  a  success.     Exhibition  prize  lists  have  been 
sent  to  all  manual  training  teachers.     The  Council 
of   Public   Instruction,  at   a   meeting  helil   the   24th 
of   May,   decided  definitely  to  abolish  the  office  of 
supervisor  of  manual  training  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
to  place  the    supervision    of    the    manual    training 
schools  in  the  hands  of  the  inspectors  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  province.     While  there  may  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  change, 
there  is  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  Mr.  Kidner's 
work  in  Nova  Scotia  fof  the  past  four  years.     When 
he  came  there  were  three  manual  training  schools 
in  the  province.     He  leaves  more  than  twenty  add- 
tional  schools  in  operation.     These  schools  are  con- 
ducted on  strictly  educational  principles,  and,  with- 
out exception,  are  well  established  in  the  school  sys- 
tems of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  found.     Rarely 
indeed  is  a  teacher  able  to  impart  to  his  pupils  his 
enthusiasm  as  Mr.  Kidner  has  to  the  teachers  whom 
he  trained.     His   advice  has   been   sought  by   them 
yearse   after    his   pupils   have   graduated.        As    an 
organizer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  him,  and 
some  other  province  will  soon  be  showing  the  same 
qualifving   progress    in    manual   training   that     has 
attended   his   work   here.     The   teachers   under    his 
supervision  are  reluctant  to  part  with  him,  and  their 
best  wishes  will  follow  him  in  a  new  field  of  work. 
There   is   some   talk   of  an   extension   of  manual 
training  in  several  of  the  schools  of  the  province 
by  its  introduction  in  metal  work.     Several  teachers 
are    expecting  to    take    summer    courses    in  metal 
work  and  other   forms  of  manual   training    in    the 
coming  vacation.     The  difficulty  of  securing  teach- 
ers for  the  departments  needed  will  lie  thus  over- 
come,  the  one   teacher   necessary   Ijeing   capable  of 
instructing    in    both    woodwork    and    metal   work. 
There  is  no  question  that  in  industrial  centres  metal 
work  is  no  less  imjiortant  than  woodwork.     It  need 
not  ie]ilace  woodwork,  it  can  follow  it.     The  Mac- 
Donald   Institute  at  Guelph  will  offer  next  term  a 
^Durse  in   nieial   woiking. 

At  the  receiu  institute  at  iMiddleton,  the  visiting 
teachers  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  new 
manual  irainging'  school  in  operation.  Mr.  Mes- 
senger, of  the  Lunenburg  Manual  Training  School, 
had  an  exhibition  of  the  work  done  by  his  pupils, 
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which  attracto<l  nuicli  attiiitinii.  IK-  exhibited 
specimens  of  pvronraphy,  whicli  cHciteil  very  favor- 
able comments.  Several  teachers  of  manual  train- 
inji  are  tlesi^;ning  courses  for  their  schools,  and  'i\ 
Dartmouth  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades  have 
done  some  very  pretty  decorative  work  in  burnt 
work.  It  is  probable  that  a  pyrographic  outfit  will 
soon  become  the  property  of  every  manual  traimng 
school. 

The  school  l)oar(l  ni'  l.uiunlmrt;  has  shnwn  cun- 
siderable  attention  to  manual  training  during  the 
past  three  years,  the  result  being  it  occupies  a  pro- 
minent and  permanent  position  in  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  town.  The  latest  move,  and  one  that 
could  profitably  be  followed  by  other  school  boards, 
is  the  purchase  of  a  library  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing books.  The  list  is  given  as  a  guide  to  teach- 
ers and  school  boards  about  to  purchase  books  on 
manual  training:  Timber  ami  Timber  Fees,  Laslett ; 
Useful  Arts  and  Handicrafts.  3  volumes:  Our 
Native  Trees,  Keeler :  Woodwark,  iJarter:  Draw- 
ing, Barter;  Ucnch  Work  in  Wood,  Goss:  Mind  and 
Hand,  Hanini ;  Woodwork  for  Schools,  Nelson. 
H.  W.  Hkwett, 
Scc^y  M.  r.  T.  A.  of  X.  S. 
Dartmouth.  .V.  S. 


Questions  Reg-ardingr  the  Earthquake  of 
March  21,  1904. 


Our  readers  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  arc 
asked  to  co-operate  in  answering  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  following  questions  of  the  earthquake  of  March  21. 
Proper  credit  will  lie  given  to  such  answers.  Ihe  exercise 
of  gaining  such  information  from  different  sources,  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  record  of  such  events  ourselves,  and 
knowing  how  to  arrange  them  properly  will  prove  useful 
for  future  guidance. 

1.  Location  of  the  Observer.— ComWy  and  location  in 
county;  township. 

2.  Situation  of  the  Observer.— (a)  Indoors  (and  on  wluit 
floor  of  the  house),  or  in  open  air,  on  a  wharf  or  boat, 
in  a  mine,  and  how  deep?  (fc)  Position  £nd  occupation 
at  the  moment  of  the  shock. 

3.  lime  at  which  shock  was  felt.  Eastern  Standard 
Time. 

4.  Nature  of  llie  Shock.— (.a)  Was*  any  trcmirlous 
motion  felt  before  the  principal  disturbance,  and  for  how 
many  seconds?  (b)  How  many  principal  or  prominent 
disturbances  were  felt,  and  for  how  many  seconds  did  ihsy 
last?  (r)  Was  any  tremulous  motion  felt  after  the  prin- 
cipal disturbance,  and  for  how  many  seconds?  (</)  Did 
the  movement  gradually  increase  in  intensity  and  then  die 
away,  or  (c)  were  there  two  or  more  maxima  of  imensily 
or  series  of  disturbances;  and,  if  so,  whit  was  the  interval 
between  them  and  the  order  of  their  intensity?  (/)  Was 
the  principal  disturbance  strongest  near  the  beginning,  the 


middle,  or  the  end  of  the  series?  («)  Was  any  vertical 
motion  perceptible,  and,  if  so,  was  the  movement  tirsl 
upward  and  then  downward,  or  vice  versa.'  (/i)  What 
was  the  app^rtnl  direction  of  tlie  niiivemenl  ?  (1)  In  what 
direction  were  nbjects  overturned? 

5.  Duration  of  llie  Shock  in  seconds,  not  including  thit 
of  the  accompanying  sound. 

6.  Intensity  of  Ihe  Shock.— Was  it  strong  enough:  (a) 
To  make  windows,  doors,  fire-irons,  etc.,  rattle?  (b)  To 
cause  the  chair  or  bed  on  which  the  observer  was  resting 
to  be  perceptibly  raised  or  moved?  (f)  To  make  ehandi- 
liers,  pictures,  etc.,  swing,  or  to  stop  clocks?  (d)  'I  o 
overthrow  uruaments,  vases,  etc.,  or  cause  plaster  to  fall 
from  the  ceilings?  (e)  To  throw  down  cbinmeys,  or 
to  make  cracks  in  the  walls  of  buildings. 

7.  Sound  l'henomena.—  (.a)  Was  any  unusual  rumbling 
sound  heard  at  the  time  of  the  shock,  and,  if  so,  what  did 
it  resemble?  (b)  Did  the  biginning  of  the  sound  precede, 
coincide  with,  or  follow,  the  beginning  of  the  shock,  and 
by  how  many  seconds?  (c)  Did  the  end  of  the  sound 
precede,  coincide  with,  or  follow,  the  end  of  the  shock,  and 
by  how  many  seconds?  (rf)  Did  the  sound  lKCon:e 
gradually  louder  and  then  die  away?  (e)  Did  the  instant 
when  the  sound  was  loudest  precede,  coincide  with,  or  fol- 
low, the  instant  when  the  disturbance  was  strongest,  and 
by  how  many  seconds?  U)  Did  the  sound  change  in 
character  at  or  about  the  time  when  the  disturbance  was 
strongest? 

8.  Miscellaneous. — Note  any  other  phenomena  which 
may  be  related  to  the  earthquake,  such  as  effects  on  ani- 
mals, on  springs  or  streams,  any  change  in  the  wnid  (if 
so,  to  what  direction),  permanent  displacements  of  the  soil, 
etc.  If  the  observer  was  on  a  wharf  or  boat,  state  esp;ci- 
ally  the  intensity,  apparent  direction,  etc.,  of  shock  ard 
noKc. 

>;.     Name  and  address  of  observer. 

I'kast  answer  as  many  questions  as  possible,  number  and 
letter  the  answers  to  correspond  with  the  questions,  and 
forward  to  ' 

Dr.  J.  Ed.mund  Wood.man. 
Dalhousie    Umtersily.   Halifa.r.   S.   S. 
(S fecial  E.rfert  in  Charge  of  Earthquake  Records 
for   the    U.    S.    Geological   Sun'ey). 


The  bov  who  has  passed  through  the  curriculum 
which  includes  manual  training  will  make  a  better 
carpenter,  a  better  draughtsman,  or  a  better  metal- 
worker than  he  who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  that 
training.  I'.ut  it  is  also  true  that  he  will  make  a 
better  lawyer,  a  better  physician,  a  better  clergy- 
man, a  better  teacher,  a  better  merchant— should 
he  elect  any  one  of  those  honorable  callings  and  all 
for  the  same  reason,  namely  :  that  he  -^s  better  e(|ui])- 
ped  and  more  thoroughly  educated  man  than  his 
fellow  in  whose  preparation  manual  training  is  not 
included.— .V/V/u)/(Kf  Murray  Butler. 


The  population  of  the  L'nited  States  is  now  80- 
000,000. 
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Arbor  Day  Results. 


Arbor  Dav  was  celebrated  by  the  students  of  the 
Normal  School,  Truro,  May  i6th,  in  a  manner  well 
fitted  to  show  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  The 
Neivs  contains  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings, 
from  which  the  following  account  is  summarized. 
A  tree  was  planted  on  the  grounds  and  the  assembly 
hall  was  decorated  with  potted  plants  and  flags. 
Principal  Soloan  pointed  out  that  the  celebration  of 
Arbor  Day  was  a  scholar's  exercise,  and  in  order 
that  they  'should  more  fully  feel  the  responsibility 
he  called  on  Mr.  MacLeod  of  the  "  A  "  class  to 
preside. 

A  suitable  literary  and  musical  programme  was 
then  carried  out,  one  of  the  useful  features  of  which 
was  a  very  practical  address  on  the  day  and  its 
objects  bv  Mr.  Herdman,  of  the  "A"  class,  Pictou. 
He  traced  the  history  of  the  Arbor  Day  movement, 
which  was  designed  to  awaken  interest  in  plants, 
more  especially  in  trees,  the  preservation  and  renew- 
ing of  forests,  and  the  beautifying  of  school  grounds. 
His  liints  on  the  proper  observance  of  the  day  were 
excellent.  A  good  scheme  should  be  thought  out 
beforehand ;  one  tree  at  least  should  be  planted  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  this  part  of  the  exercise 
an  object  lesson:  a  programme  of  music,  readings, 
essays,  all  bearing  on  the  subject,  should  be  carefully 
])repared  :  the  children  as  far  as  possible  should  have 
the  management  of  the  exercises ;  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  parents  and  other  visitors  should  be 
enlisted  in  the  proceedings. 

The  KEXIEW  has  only  space  for  the  bare  outline 
given  above  of  this  excellent  observance  of  Arbor 
Day,  and  the  impression  it  must  have  made  on  the 
student  teachers  who,  we  hope,  will  in  future  carry 
out  the  spirit  and  intention  of  a  wise  school  regula- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  well  planned  Arbor 
Day  could  be  barren  of  results,  especially  when  child- 
ren can  be  so  easily  interested  in  trees,  flowers,  birds 
and  the  joys  and  revelations  of  springtime.  But  a 
formal  indoor  programme,  with  no  outdoor  spirit  to 
enliven  it,  is  a  dreary  affair. 

The  suggestion  that  one  tree,  at  least,  should  be 
])lanted,  is  a  good  one,  as  otherwise  the  significance 
nl  the  (lay  would  be  missed.  If  two  can  be  planted, 
one  may  be  an  evergreen  and  the  other  a  deciduous 
tree.  On  the  selection  of  a  well-shaped  vigorous 
young  tree,  its  proper  ])lanting  and  subsequent  care, 
everything  depends.  If  too  large  a  tree  is  selected 
the  best  portion  of  the  roots  are  left  in  the  ground 
when  digging  it  up,  and  the  result  is  easily  predict- 
ed —  a  repetition  of  what  one  may  see  today  on  too 
many  school  grounds — dead  or  scrawny  half-starv- 
ed saplings,  only  serving,  if  they  receive  any  notice 
at  all,  to  arouse  pity  or  contempt  for  trees  in  the 
nunds  of  vigorous  growing  boys  and  girls.  It  is  not 
the.se  "stakes,"  but  strong,  healthy,  sha])ely  trees  in 


the  school  grounds  that  will  inspire  respect  and  love 
for  trees. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  small  trees  should  be 
chosen  not  more  than  from  two  to  four  feet  high. 
Select  these  in  the  summer  when  you  may  pick  out 
a  symmetrical,  vigorous  plant.  Place  a  tag  on  it, 
and  mark  the  spot.  When  taking  it  up  next  spring, 
dig  in  a  circle  round  the  tree  so  as  to  include  the 
roots  which  have  already  started  to  grwv  at  the 
time  of  Arbor  Day,  which  in  most  sections  was  too 
late  this  year ;  and  take  the  earth,  if  possible,  without 
breaking  it  away  from  the  roots. 

The  best  results  will  be  obtained  from  y\rbor  Day 
when  pupils  are  taught  to  raise  trees  from  seeds. 
They  can  thus  make  their  own  choice  of  trees,  study 
the  growth  from  the  seed,  and  learn  the  proper  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  temperature.  The  interest  that 
will  be  aroused  from  success,  and  even  from  failure, 
will  tell  most  in  making  future  arbor  days  success- 
ful. 

The  work  may  begin  in  summer  when  the  winged 
fruits  containing  the  seeds  of  maples  are  falling  from 
the  trees  and  continued  into  the  fall  when  other  seeds 
are  ri5>ening  and  falling  to  the  ground.  The  writer 
has  before  him  a  few  healthy  shoots  of  the  white 
walnut  or  butternut  obtained  from  planting  the  seeds 
two  years  ago,  after  frequent  attempts  had  been 
made  without  success  to  transplant  the  young  trees. 
Almost  equally  good  results  were  obtained  from 
planting  beech-nuts,  it  being  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
cultv  to  secure  young  beech  trees  from  the  forest  and 
to  transplant  them  with  success.  The  butternut  is 
a  valuable  timber  tree  and  one  that  is  tast  disappear- 
ing from  our  forests  and  intervales.  The  white  pine, 
once  one  of  our  greatest  sources  of  wealth,  has  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past.  It  would  be  a  great  object 
lesson  to  the  country  to  begin  reforesting  with  these 
and  other  valuable  timber  trees. 


Two  Frenchmen  have  patented  a  process  for 
making  a  kind  of  celluloid  that  is  incombustible. 

It  will  take  three  years  to  complete  the  survey 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  Alaska. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  great  thing  in 
educational  progress  is  not  the  buildings  nor  the 
systems  used,  so  much  as  the  teachers.  The  teach- 
ers should  have  salaries  large  enough  to  enable  them 
to  lead  lives  of  cultured  men  and  women,  and  for 
themselves  they  should  strive  to  establish  a  code 
of  ethics  which  will  put  their  calling  in  life  on  the 
highest  plane.  Above  all,  there  should  be  estab- 
lished some  scheme  to  prevent  politics  from  influ- 
encing promotions  among  teachers  of  the  public 
schooh.S II tt.   II'.  II.  I\iaxzvcll. 
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Manual  Training  in  Newfoundland. 

The  fullowiii}-;  extract  taken  from  the  St.  John's, 
Xtld.,  Tcli'^^raiii  of  -May  i8th,  shows  how  manual 
training  is  taking  hold  of  public  attention  there. 
It  is  also  interesting  as  being  the  impression  of  one 
who  had  never  visited  a  manual  training  room  be- 
fore— Dr.  Lloyd,  formerly  a  teacher  in  llishoji  I'-ield 
C"ollege,  St.  John's,  now  editor  of  the  Tclc^raiii. 

"Wsterday  afternoon  we  visited  the  manual  train- 
ing school,  now  a  branch  of  the  Methodist  College. 
We  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  visit,  and  had 
the  fortune  to  discover  in  the  instructor.  .Mr.  C.  VV. 
l''airn,  an  enthusiast  in  this  branch  of  education. 
Mr.  Fairn  was  trained  in  the  manual  training  school, 
Truro.  X.  S..  where  .Mr.  Samson,  of  Hishop  Field 
College  is  at  i)resent  training.  To  a  schoolmaster  it 
was  particularly  ])leasing  to  note  the  ardor  and  inter- 
est which  Mr.  l-'airn  was  arousing  in  his  pupils. 
.\  teacher  retpiires  much  ability.  e.\i)crience  and  en- 
thusiasm to  acquire  this  difficult  art  of  stimulating 
the  attention  and  sustaining  the  interest  of  pupils, 
and  the  pleasing  feature  of  manual  training  is  that 
it  readily  lends  itself  to  this  art. 

"In  the  training  school  Here  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  training  twenty  boys  at  twenty  separate 
benches.  Fight  classes  are  hehl  each  week,  admit- 
ting of  one  hundred  and  sixty  boys  being  in  training 
ill  the  same  term.  F.very  exercise  consists  in  making 
scmething  with  mathematical  exactness.  The  mas- 
ter first  draws  the  object  to  scale  on  the  blackboard, 
and  then  trains  the  pupils  to  draw  it  to  scale  on  a 
folio.  When  this  is  done,  the  t(H)ls  to  be  used  are 
explained,  the  puj^il  is  shown  step  by  step  how  to 
proceed,  and  he  proceeds  individually  at  his 
own  bench,  working  every  step  from  his  plan. 
Geometry,  mensuration  and  mixed  mathematics 
are  taught  by  the  pupil  actually  measuring 
and  making  models  with  precision.  The  whole 
course  dejiends  upon  training  the  hands  and 
eves  to  co-ordinate  with  the  brain  in  mental 
and  physical  exactness.  .\s  a  schoolmaster, 
we  feel  we  cannot  too  highly  commend  this  move- 
ment, and  we  congratulate  the  .Methodi.st  College 
on  the  actual  inauguration  of  the  movement,  and  wc 
h.o])e  on  Mr.  Samson's  return  to  commend  Bishoj) 
I'leld  College  on  a  similar  step.  We  are  decidedly  of 
oi)inion  that  the  government  never  made  a  wiser 
move  than  in  ]>roviding  three  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  inaugurate  this  new  education.  Uoth  insti- 
tutions have  arranged  to  train  juipil  tt'achers.  and  be- 
fore long  manual  training  will  be  taken  u])  with  en- 
thusiasm in  our  outports." 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

In  another  little  battle  at  Santo  Domingo,  the 
government    troojjs   have   suflfered    defeat. 

In  .Morocco,  where  the  insurrection  is  still  gong 
on.  the  pretender's  followers  have  been  repulsed 
with  great  loss. 

Delegates  from  twenty  dilTerent  countries  are  n 
attendance  at  the  International  Tuberculosis  Con- 
gress now  in  session  at  Copenhagen. 

The  revolt  of  the  natives  in  (ierman  Southwest 
Africa  has  spread  into  Southern  Nigeria,  where  a 
I'.ritish    force  has  met  and  defeated  the  insurgents. 

The  government  has  bought  and  will  take  ))os- 
session  of  a  perfectly  |)reserved  mastodon  recently 
found  in  the  Yukon  region,  said  to  be  the  best  sjjeci- 
men  ever  secured  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

An  exper'iiient  'n  curing  herring  after  the  Scotch 
method  is  being  made,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dominion  government.  It  is  expected  that  Cana- 
dian herring  cured  by  this  process  will  bring  doubl? 
the  present  price  in  foreign  markets. 

.\  state  of  war  ex'sts  in  Thibet,  where  the  Hritish 
CNpedition  was  for  a  time  cut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  India.  On  May  2'')th.  the  llritish  again 
defeated  the  Thibetan  forces,  drivng  them  from  a 
strong  position  near  the  llritish  camp. 

The  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute  between 
r.raz'l  and  Bolivia,  in  respect  to  the  .\cre  territory. 
is  not  to  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  Peru  cla'nis  and 
has  occupied  a  ])art  of  the  region,  which  is  valuable 
for  its  rubber  trees  :  and  lirazilian  troojjs  have  been 
sent  there  to  take  forcible  ])ossession. 

A  (lerman  traveller  reports  the  country  about 
Lake  Tchad  as  a  wealthy  region,  and  surprisingly 
populous.  The  wealthy  natives  grow  large  crops 
of  the  best  cotton  and  tobacco.  He  has  also  dis- 
covered extensive  petroleum  fields  near  the  coast 
of  the  Cameroons. 

The  Canadian  government  has  chartered  a 
steamer  to  proceed  to  Hudson  Bay  in  July,  with 
supplies  for  the  steamer  Xeptune.  now  with  the  ex- 
])edition  sent  to  enforce  Canadian  laws  against 
.\merican  w'halers;  and  also  to  convey  stores  to  the 
north  for  the  steamer  Gauss,  in  which  Capt.  Ber- 
nier  will  ])rocee(l  to  the  north  and  annex  a  nnmb;r 
of  -Xrctic  islands,  and  then  attemjit  to  reach  the 
Xorth  Bole. 

.Seven  wireless  telegraph  stations  are  to  be  erect- 
ed at  points  along  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  to  insure 
the  safety  of  steamers  coming  into  the  river.  The 
Marconi  system  will,  of  course,  be  used.  The 
stations  will  be  the  jiroperty  of  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernmenl,  and  all  government  messages  will  pa«s 
free.  The  L'nited  States  government  has,  w'th 
.some  secrecv,  moved  in  the  establishment  of  s' at  ions 
along  the  .Mlant'c  coast,  to  be  operated  by  another 
svsteni. 
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The  little  war  in  Somaliland  is  over,  at  least  for. 
the  present.  The  Mad  Mullah  has  retired  into  the 
remoter  parts  of  Italian  territory,  and  the  operations 
against  him  have  been  discontinued. 

A  French  explorer  has  discovered  a  navigable 
passage  from  the  Niger,  through  the  little  known 
region  of  the  Suburi  "marshes,  to  the  Shari,  which 
empties  itself  into  Lake  Tchad.  By  this  route, 
in  which  the  onlv  obstacle  is  a  waterfall  on  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Niger,  the  journey  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Lake  Tchad  and  return  can  be  made  in 
two  months ;  while  it  takes  about  five  months  to  do 
this  by  the  Congo  route. 

The  death  of  Henrv  M.  Stanley,  the  .\fr-can  ex- 
plorer, recalls  the  fact  that  it  is  but  thirty  years 
since  the  interior  of  Africa  was  an  unknown  land. 
Stanley,  whose  boyhood  name  was  John  Rowlands, 
was  born  in  Wale's  in  1841.  He  lived  for  a  short 
time  in  New  Orleans,  where,  as  the  adopted  son 
of  a  merchant  of  that  city,  he  took  the  name  of 
Stanley.  He  owes  h's  fame  to  his  successful  search 
for  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  1871,  from  whom  nothing 
had  been  heard  then  for  two  years :  his  discovery  of 
the  great  lakes  \'ictoria  Nyanza  and  Albert  Nyanza, 
in  1875;  his  work  of  organizing  the  Congo  Free 
State,  for  the  King  of  the  Fjelgians,  in  1884:  and 
his  relief  of  Emin  Pasha,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
source  of  the  White  Nile  in  1889. 

Port  Arthur  is  situated  within  six  miles  of  the 
extremity  of  the  Liao  Tung  peninsula,  and  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  isthmus  on  which  was  fought 
the  recent  battle  of  Kin  Chow.  On  the  same 
peninsula,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  Port  .\rlhur, 
is  Dalny,  the  wonderful  city  built  by  order  of  the 
Czar  on  the  seaport  of  the  great  Trans-Siber'an 
railway.  Streets,  drainage,  electric  lights,  parks, 
gardens,  docks,  and  all  the  requirements  of  a  mod- 
ern city  were  provided  in  little  more  than  a  year. 
( )])ened  about  two  ears  ago  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  the  port  had  become  a  great  shipping  port 
for  merchandise  and  a  great  thoroughfare  for  pas- 
senger traffic.  No  less  than  forty  thousand  pas- 
sengers are  said  to  have  passed  through  Ii)alnv  in 
1903.  Now  its  docks  and  piers  are  reported  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Russians,  to  prevent  or 
retard  the  landing  of  the  Japanese;  and  the  city 
may  be  abandoned  and  destroyed  by  tlie  defenders, 
as  Moscow  was  in  181 2,  to  prevent  its  affording 
shelter  to  the  enemy. 


I  A  subscriber  asks  for  an  outline  of  the  events  of 
the  war  in  the  east.  This  will  prove  an  interesting 
review  exercise  in  current  events.] 

'i'he  war  in  the  east  was  begun  on  the  "th  of  Feb- 
ruary, by  the  landing  of  Japanese  troops  in  Korea ; 
and  its  histor^.  for  the  four  months  since  that  date, 
has  been,  with  but  little  iiittTrui)tion,  a  record  of  vic- 
tories for  Japan. 

On  Februru-y  8th  and  (jth,  while  the  harbor  of 
\'Iadivostok,  in  which  sou'e  of  the  Russian  shi])s  had 
wintered,  was  still  closed  by  ice,  a  Japanese  fleet 
attacked    i'nrt    .Arthur,    the    Russian    stnmghokl    in 


IManchuria.  In  this  attack  seven  Russian  ships  were 
sunk  or  disabled.  Two  others  were  sunk  at  the  same 
time  at  Chennilpo,  the  Korean  port  at  which  the 
Japanese  had  begun  landing  their  forces.  The  two 
events  gave  the  Japanese  at  once  a  naval  superior- 
ity, enabling  them  to  land  in  safety  at  several  points 
along  the  Korean  and  Manchurian  coasts,  and  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  the  Russian  ships  at  Vladivos- 
tok, when  winter  was  over,  to  join  the  remnant  of 
the  Port  Arthur  fleet,  or  for  the  latter  to  venture  far 
from  harbor.  Thus  free  to  move  their  transports 
and  supplies,  the  Japanese  soon  had  full  possession 
of  Korea,  in  a  military  sense:  the  Koreans  giving 
their  more  or  less  willing  consent  to  the  situation.  In 
the  meantime  the  Russians  had  lost  two  ships  more 
at  Port  Arthur,  on  February  nth  and  12th,  by  acci- 
dental contact  with  their  own  submarine  mines ; 
and  on  the  22nd  four  of  their  torpedo  boats  were 
captured  by  the  Jajianese  at  Port  Arthur.  Another 
uas  sunk  on  the  26th,  by  the  Japanese  tleet :  which 
from  that  time  onward  made  repeated  attacks  on 
Port  Arthur,  with  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
block  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  The  Vladivostok 
squadron  attempted  to  pass  around  the  northern 
coast  of  Japan,  but  was  driven  back ;  and  the  first 
n^onth  of  the  war  ended  with  a  Japanese  fleet  bom- 
Inrding  Madivostok. 

The  first  loss  in  the  Japanese  fleet  occurred  March 
9th.  Admiral  Makaroff,  having  arrived  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur,  made  a 
sortie  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  one  Japanese  torpedo 
boat  was  sunk.  The  same  thing  took  place  on  the 
following  day ;  but  in  each  case  a  Russian  torpedo 
boat  destroyer  was  lost,  and  the  advantage  lay  with 
the  Ja]»nese.  On  the  23rd,  another  Russian  ship 
was  blown  up  by  striking  a  mine  at  Port  .A.rthur. 
The  first  week  of  April  found  the  Japanese  in  com- 
plete occupation  of  Korea,  from  which  the  Russian 
troops  had  retired  as  the  Japanese  advanced :  and 
the  Russian  fleet  practically  confined  to  the  harbors 
of  Port  Arthur  and  \'ladivostok. 

The  loss  of  the  Russian  battleship  Petropavlovsk, 
on  April  14th,  with  most  of  her  officers  and  crew, 
including  .Vdmiral  Makaroff,  is  the  greatest  the 
Russians  have  yet  sustained.  The  mines  placed  for 
the  defence  of  Port  Artliur,  and  the  obstructions 
sunk  by  the  Japanese  in  their  efforts  to  close  the 
ixirt,  had  left  but  a  narrow  channel  for  the  sorties  of 
the  Russian  fleet.  In  this  channel  the  Japanese  had 
secretly  placed  mines,  one  of  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  disaster.  Another  battleship  was  injured  at  the 
same  time :  and  a  torpedo  boat  destroyer  cut  ofT  and 
sunk  bv  the  Japanese.  To  ofTset  these  events,  the 
Japanese  lost  their  battleship  Katsuse.  blown  up  on 
May  15th  bv  striking  a  floating  mine  ten  miles  off 
the  coast ;  and  on  the  same  day  two  of  their  cruisers 
collided  in  a  thick  fog,  and  one  was  sunk.  Whether 
these  two  serious  losses  were  both  wholly 
accidental,  or  whether  the  Russians  had  de- 
liberately ])laced  a  nr'ne  so  far  out  at  sea, 
is  not  known.  P.oth  fleets  have  suffered  other 
losses  during  the  last  month.  Two  Japanese  vessels 
were  blnwn  up  by  Russian  mines  near  Dalny,  and  a 
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Russian  cruiser  which  ran  aproiind  near  X'ladivos- 
tok  was  destroyed  to  prevent  lier  iK'iiif,'  taken  by  the 
Jajianesc.  The  first  serious  conflict  lietween  the  land 
forces  took  place  on  April  2C)tli,  at  the  \'alii,  a  river 
which  forms  the  southern  part  of  the  Ixiundary  line 
between  Manchuria  and  Korea.  The  Russians  were 
driven  from  tiie  river  'slaiuls  which  they  had  occu- 
pied. (  )ti  the  last  day  of  .\pril  and  the  first  of  May, 
the  lajjanese  crossed  the  \'aln  deferuinj.;  the  Russians 
with  heavy  loss;  and.  on  May  6th,  advanced  to  Feiig- 
Wans^f-Chonfj,  where  they  occupied  a  stronjj  position 
in  the  n;ountains,  drixintj  the  Russians  out.  In  the 
meantime  they  were  landing  on  the  western  side  of 
the  peninsula  on  which  Tort  .Arthur  is  situated,  and 
preparinjj  to  cut  it  off  from  communication  witli  the 
mainland.  There  is  some  imcertainty  about  later 
events,  because  of  conflicting  reports  :  but  there  is  no 
iloubt  that  a  terrific  battle  was  fouijht  on  the  2C>lh. 
at  Kin  Glow,  on  the  narrow  isthmus  north  of  Port 
.■\rthnr,  in  which  the  Japanese  were  again  victor- 
ious, c'lrrying  the  fortified  heights  bv  a  dcsperale 
charge  in  which  they  lost  upwards  of  three  thousand 
men.  P>y  this  victory  the  investment  of  Port  .\rtlnir 
is  comi)letc(l :  and  bv  it,  too,  the  Japanese  have  won 
recognition  for  their  country  as  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world.  Tr-e  storming  of  Kin  Chow 
will  rrobnblv  go  down  to  history  as  one  of  the  great- 
''st  deeds  of  iiiodcrn  warfare,  and  shows  that  the 
bnyonet  charge  is  not  yet  a  thing  of  the  iws*-. 


The  Summer  School  at  Charlottetown. 

.\p])lical!ons  for  cnrolnienl  a'"e  heiu',;-  received  bv 
the  secretary  of  the  Summer  School  in  large  num- 
bers. Accommodation  can  be  had  at  C'harlMUttuwn 
at  reasonable  rates.  Those  intending  to  l)e  jiresent 
at  the  session  should  make  early  application  for 
board.  There  is  ample  hotel  accommodat'on  for 
those  who  do  not  apply  for  board  in  private  bouses, 
t)ut  it  will,  of  course,  be  more  expensive.  .Ml  the 
railway  and  steamboat  lines  have  granted  the  usual 
reductions.  Members,  when  ])urchasing  their 
tickets,  should  be  careful  to  get  the  "  .Standard  Cer- 
tificate "  from  the  ticket  agent,  which,  when  signed 
bv  secretary  of  the  school,  entitles  to  return  free. 


I  find  the  Rkviicw  %'cry  hclpftil  in  my  work.    May 
it  have  a  long  and  prosperous  career  is  mv  wish. 
A.  C.  L. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Commissioner  Lindsay  of  Porlo  Rico  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  bring  six  hundred  of  his  native  teachers  to  the 
L'niled  States  this  snmnier,  that  they  may  better  mider- 
stand  American  ideals  and  methods  in  ediicaticn.  A  part 
of  these  teachers  will  go  to  the  Cornell  Snnimer  Session 
and  the  remainder  to  that  of  harvard.  .-Vt  Corn' II  they 
will  devote  their  time  chietly,  tuidcr  special  tcrchers,  to 
primary  inelliorl-i.  drill   in    luiglish   and   nature   work. 


A  few  months  ago  the  Kkvif.w  gave  >iome  account  of  a 
nuisical  experiment  in  -N'orth  Syilney,  where  .\lr.  C.  L. 
Chishcilm  has  had  charge  of  the  •■iiiging  in  the  p  ibl-c 
schools  for  a  year  and  a  half.  During  that  time  h.'  h.Ts 
<leveIope<l  in  a  nio>t  •surprising  <legrce  the  musical  insiinc  s 
of  the  pupils.  On  the  30tli  of  May  an  examination 
was  held  in  the  Kmpire  Hall,  North  Sydn- y,  and  fo- r 
hundred  scholars  of  all  grades,  from  the  second  upwan's, 
were  put  to  a  rigid  test  in  sca'c  drill,  staff  notation,  p'rt 
■iinging,  harmony,  etc.,  the  residt'*  being  as  saii-facioiy 
as  they  were  surprising  to  the  large  niuiiber  of  deligh'.ed 
and  interested  r.nditors  who  had  the  opporlimily  of  judjr- 
ing  how  the  human  heart  conid  be  lonchcd  by  the  voices 
of  chiMren   under  the  baton  of  a  master. 

Concerning  Mr.  Chisholm's  methods,  the  Sydney  l^aily 
Post  says :  "'  The  system  of  staff  notation  taught  by  Mr. 
Chisholm  is  in  use  in  many  of  the  cities  and  leading 
musical  institutions  of  the  Lhiited  States,  but  he  supple- 
ments it  by  a  system  of  harmony  which  be  has  marked  ort 
for  himself,  lie  .'dopts  the  a-Cap' lla  method  and  u-^cs 
nitly  a  timing  fork.  His  method  requires  a  thorough 
firading  from  Grade  II  to  the  highest.  When  the  pup-Is 
bear  the  name  of  a  chord,  their  trained  knowledge  en- 
ables them  to  sing  it  in  any  key.  Their  musical  sensi- 
bility, so  to  speak,  becomes  so  acute  that  th'  y  can  scarcely 
mckc  or  tolerate  a  di?cord.  But  no  system,  no  matter 
however  perfect,  counts  for  much  wilhoiu  a  master  mind 
to  intreprct  it,  and  convey  his  own  knowledge,  in  part,  at 
least,  to  others.  Mr.  Chisholm  has  had  rare  opportunities 
to  become  master  of  his  profession  and  great  resource's  of 
his  own  knowledge  to  draw  from  in  adapting  his  improved 
system  to  the  capacity  of  his  pupils." 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New  Brunswick, on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Prof.  Robertson,  has  decided  to  establish 
additional  school  gardens  in  the  [irovince  and  to  contribute 
S50  each  for  the  foundation  of  eight  scholarships  at  the 
Guelph  College  in  order  to  allow  our  teachers  to  pursue 
nature  studies  and  derive  other  advantages  from  a  course 
at  that  institution. 

The  Macdonald  School  at  Kingston,  N.  H.,  will  be  o^iened 
for  pupils  in  August.  D.  W.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  is  principal, 
and  will  be  instructor  in  nature  study;  C.  .M.  Kelly,  H.A., 
will  be  instructor  in  manual  training,  and  will  also  teach 
Krcnch,  German,  and  mathematics  ;  Miss  Ina  Mersereau, 
B  .-\.,  will  be  teacher  in  language  subjects  in  the  high  school 
grades;  Miss  .Margaret  A.  Stewart  has  been  engaged  as 
primary  teacher.  There  is  to  be  a  domestic  science  teacher 
who  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

.\t  the  recent  insurance  examinations  held  in  Toronto, 
f-Il  the  candidates  who  studied  with  the  Canadian  Corres- 
pondence College  were  successful.  For  two  years  the 
Canadian  Ccrresyondence  College  of  Toronto  has  passed 
over  95  per  cent  of  their  candidates  in  all  examinations- 
It  is  also  worth  noting  that  less  than  two  per  cent  of  their 
students   drop  their  courses. 

Mr.  J.  Vroom,  St.  Stephen,  has  been  elected  to  repres"rt 
the  deanery  of  St.  .'\ndrews,  N.  B.,  rn  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  King's  College,  Windsor.  Mr.  Vrocin's  position 
as  president  of  the  .Simimer  School  of  Science,  and  his 
wide  experience  tnd  good  judgment  in  educational  mat- 
ters, will  prove  to  be  elements  of  strength  to  the  board. 
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A   FREE    PATH    TO    KNOWLEDGE. 

We  are  giving  a  Free  Scholarship  in  every  School  Section  in  Canada. 
Open    until  July   15th    next.       Instruction    to    commence  when    desired. 

DO   YOU    WANT   IT? 

You  may  learn  general  agriculture,  poultry  raising,  small  fruit  and  vege- 
table gardening  and  other  branches  ot  agricultural  science  under  expert 
teachers  and  by  the  most  modern  methods.  Write  at  once  for  par- 
ticulars of  our  otfer.  Be  sure  to  state  course  you  would  like  to  take. 
Ambition    and    energy    are    all    you    need    to    secure    this    scholarship. 

ADDRESS     "  FREE     SCHOLARSHIP    nRt>T" 


CANADIAN     CORRESPONDENCE     COLLEGE,     Limited, 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


The  Louisi.\na   Purchase;    Its  History  and   Exploration. 
By  Ripley   Hitchcock.     Cloth.     Pages  xxi+349-     Illus- 
trated.    Mailing  price  70  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
A   well   written   end   attractively   illustrated  book,   espec- 
ially intended   for  those  who  wish   to  know   what   the   St. 
Louis  E.\hibition  is  designed  to  celebrate. 

Theodore  Storm's  Pole  Poppenspaler.  .  Edited  with  intro- 
duction, notes  and  vocabulary,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bern- 
hardt. Cloth.  Pages  172.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This    interesting    story   of    Paul    (the)    Puppet-player   is 

one   of   Storm's   masterpieces.     The   text    is  easy,   and   the 

story  designed  for  children. 

The  Ship  of  State.     By  Those  at  the  Helm.     Cloth.     264 

pages.     Illustrated.      Mailing   price,   50   cents.     Ginn  & 

Co.,  Boston. 

In  this  book  the  work  of  the  United  States  government 

and  its  departments  is  entertainingly  told  by  men  who  have 

been   influential    in   the   administration    of  public   affairs. 

Gcrslackcr's   GER^rEI,SHA^'SEN.      Edited    with    Introduction, 
Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabulary  by  Griffin  M.  Love- 
lace.       Semi-flexible    cloth.     xiii-(-t07    pages.     Mailing 
price  35  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  book  is  distinctively  German  in  spirit  and  presents 

an   excellent    example   of   narrative   and   conversation.     In 

every  way  it  is  suitable  for  high  schools  and  colleges  as  a 

first  book  after  the  reader. 

Practical   Geometry    for    Beginners.       By   V.   Le    Neve 

Foster  and   F.   W.   Dobbs,   Assistant   Mrsters   at   Eton 

College.     Cloth.     Pages  oC).     Price  2s.  fid.     Macmillan 

&   Co.,  London. 

An   attractive   presentation    in    its   practic-il   treatment    of 

the  subject  of  geometry,  and  in  the  b:mdsnme  and  imirntc 

way  in   which   the  book  is  printed  and  bnund. 

1. CSS i nil's  MiNA  VON  Barnhelm.  !''.(liie<l  with  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Vocabulary,  by  Richard  A.  von  Minck- 
witz  and  Anne  Crombie  Wilder.  Semi-flexible  cloth. 
xviii-|-202  pages.  Porlraii.  Mail  ng  Price  50  cinls. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
In   addition   to    the   text    of   tbi-;   jiopular   play   there   is   a 

short   biography   of   Lessing,   a   brief   history   of   his   time. 

and  a  list  of  books  for  reference  and  reading. 


Primary     Arithmetic.       Cloth.      264    pages.       Illustrated. 

Mailing  price  35  cents.     Ginn  &   Co.,  Boston. 
In    the    selection    of    problems,    those    are    given    which 
appeal  to  the  life,  the  interests,  the  needs,  End  the  powers 
of  children.     The   drill   work  is  unexcelled   in  quality,   ar- 
rangement and  amount. 
jiiins     Hoffman's     Das     Gymnasium     zu    Stolpenburg. 

Edited    with    introduction,    notes    and    vocabulary,    by 

Valentin   Buehner.     Cloth.     Pages    145.      D.    C.    Heath 

&   Co.,    Boston. 
Two   stories   by    Hoffman,   both   artistic    and    hmnorous, 
are  given  under  the  aDove  title,  and  are  suited  for  elemen- 
tary readers  in   German. 

Elements   of   Plane  Surveying.     By  Samuel   Marx  Bar- 
ton, Ph.D.,    Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
of  the   South.     Cloth,      Pages  255.     List    Price.  $1.50. 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  Boston. 
This   is  an   exceptionally  useful   book   and   should   prove 
of  great  value  as  a  college  text  for  students,  who  are  to  make 
practical  applications  of  their  text-book  courses.     Specially 
notable  are — the  map  showing  the  magnetic  declinrtion  of 
the  needle;   the   very  useful   chapter  on   leveling;   the   un- 
usually coinplete   set  of  tables. 

Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.     Selected  and  edited  with  intro- 
duction   and    notes   by   George   Armstrong   Wauchope, 
Professor  of  English  in  South  Carolina  College.     i6mo. 
Semi-flexible  cloth,     xxxvi+413  pages.     Mailing  price, 
60  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
While  the  book  is  intended  especially  to  appei.l  to  teach- 
er^  and  students,  it   will  be  welcomed  by  all  readers.     No 
effort  has  been  spared  to   furnish   a  correct  text,  which  is 
based  on  a  careful  collection  of  the  best  English  editions, 
thus   preserving   the   author's    peculiar   orthography,   punc- 
tuation, and  capitalization. 

A   Manual  of  Pronunciation.     By  Otis  .'Vsbmore,  Super- 
intendent    of     Schools,     Savannah,     Georgia.       Cloth. 
i.x-f-67    pages.      Mailing   price    35    cents.      Ginn    &    Co., 
Boston. 
This  little  manual  has  been  specially  prepared  for  prac- 
tical use  in  the  class-rooin,  and  is  also  intended  for  u,sc  in 
lionies  and  offices.     It  contains  only  those  words  most  com- 
monly  mispronounced    in   our   language,   and    the   plan    fif 
the  book,   original    and    unif|ue   in    itself,   ena1)les   the   stu- 
dent to  see  at  a  glance  the  weight  of  authority  for  every 
word  given. 
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$171  IN  PRIZES  ne^-^'Ir^JSs^/^ck  school  CHILDREN 


l\    CONNKt'nilN    Willi     uii: 


INTERNATIONAL     EXHIBITION, 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,  17th  TO   24th   SEPT.,  1904. 


The  School  Children  in  each  of 
the  Fifteen  Counties  are   oflered 


KiK>r    rKl/i 


Skium)  Pki/.k. 


TlllKI)     ritlZ  K. 


S5.00        $3.00        $2.00 

r:;ii:;:&'r  native  weeds. 

These  to  be  correctly  mimed  ;  coiniiion  tind  botanical 
names  to  l)e  (jiven.  Stem,  root  and  llower  or  seed  of 
each  specimen  to  be  neatly  mounted  on  stronf^,  white 
pa()er. 

Should  the  collector  lie  unable  to  name  any  iinoommon 
weed,  a  sample  sent,  with  a  re<iuesl  to  tlio  Doiniiiion  Ento- 
mologist  and  Botanist,  Ottawa,  will  secure  a  reply  with  the 
necessary  informution. 


SWEEPSTAKES 

KiPK  rill 

Three  Best  Collec- 
tions   Exhibited. 


Tiusr  riuzK. 


Ski'i.ni>   1'rizk. 


■PlllKIl     I'I'.I/K. 


SIO.OO       S7.00       S4.00 

Collections  for  the  above  competitions  must  represent 
the  bona  fide  work  of  a  scholar,  and  a  statement  to  this 
effect  from  the  rriiicipd  of  his  or  her  school  muit  ac- 
company each  of  such  collections. 


«dr  Blotters  an<l  Entry  Forms  boariiii  full  particulars  of  competitions  have  been  sent  to  the  teacher  of  eVei-y  school 
in  Xew  Brunswick  for  distribution  amoii-  scholars.  Please  tell  your  pupils  all  about  it,  and  ask  them  to  send  in  their 
entries  through  you  at  earliest.  Teachers  whose  schools  may  have  been  overlooked,  or  who  have  not  receive.l  a  sulHcient 
number  of  Blotters  and  Entry  Forms  to  yo  round  theii  scholar*,  will  kin.lly  drop  a  postal  card  statiii(i  >»  hat  number  they  re.iuire. 

Closing  date  for  these  competitions  5th  Stptember  next,  by  which  ^    ^     HUBBARD,  Managing  Director, 

time  all  culloctinns  should  be  ill  the  hands   of    the   uiidcrsi<rned.  '  SAINT    JOHN,     N.     B. 


Junior  Ciiintky  Keadi.k,  Xo.  11.     Uy   11.  B.  M.  Buchanan 
and    R.    R.    Gregory.     Clolli.      Pages    165.      Illustrated. 
Price   IS.  6d.     Alacnii.lan  &  Co.,  London. 
This  book  contains  a  series  of  animal  stories,  well  in  d 
and  111  simple  language. 

.\    Scientific    German    Re.xuek.       Revised    lidiiion.       1  y 
George    Theodore   Dippold,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages  in   the    .Massacluisells   Inslilntc  of  Ttchnclogy. 
Scmi-tle.xibie    cloth,     liii+274    pages.        Mailing    price 
80  cents.      Illustrated.     Ginn   X   Co..    Boston. 
The   book   has   been    intended   mainly    tor    students    who 
had   taken   a   thorough   theoretical   and  practical   course   in 
German  grammar  for  at  least  one  year,  with  three  or  four 
recitations   a    week.      I  he    recitations   have   been    especially 
adapted  for  the  use  of  beginners. 

A  History  of  Canada.     For  High  Schools  and  .\cadcmies. 
By  Charles  G.   D.  Roberts.     Cloth.     Pages  492.     Price 
$1.00.     Toronto:  Geo.  N.  .Morang  &  Co.,  Limited,  1904- 
Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  notice  thit  a  Canadian  pub- 
lishing house  has  brought  out  Roberts'  History  of  Canata 
(first  published  in   1897)   in  a  revised  firm  and  at  the  low- 
price  of  one  dol'.ar.     it  has  been  il.ustrated  with  maps  and 
a  few  full-page  portraits,  has  been  brouglit  to  the  present 
date,  and  a  chapter  on  government  added.      These  fcrturts, 
with  a  list  of  important  dates  and  a  new  index  add  to  the 
value  of  this  brightly   written   Canadian  h. story,  which   in 
its  revised   form  is  more  adapted  to  the  nicds  of  the  stu- 
dent. 


.\n      El.KMK.NIAKV      .\mEKUA.N      lIlMlKV.         F.V      U.      IT      -M'lU- 

gomery.  Cloth.  joO-|-xlii  pages.  Ilhislrated.  .\lai.- 
ing  prilc,  85  cents.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
.Mr.  .Montgomery  has  prepared  this  little  book  to  meet 
the  demand  fori  £  brief,  continuous  history  of  Ame'rica 
suited  to  the  wants  of  elementary  pupils.  It  begins  with 
the  earliest  accounts  of  the  discovery  of  .\merica  aid 
comes  down  to  the  present  time. 

Ot:u    BoniES   ANu   How    Wk   Live.      Revised    Edition.      Uy 

Albert    F.    Blaisdell.      Cloth.      352    pages.      Il.ustrated. 

Mailing  price,  75  cents.  Ginn  &  Co.,   Boston. 

In    this    revision    of   Dr.    BlaisdelTs     'Our    Bodies,'    tlie 

text   has  been   thoroughly   revised   and   in   many   pans   er.- 

lirely  re-written,  bringing  his  well-known  be  ok  into  touch 

with   the  latest  and  b.st   scientific   thought   on    physiology 

;.nd  hygiene. 

EuLCATioNAL   Mfsic   CoLRSE.      Teachers'   Edition   for   Ele- 
mentary Grades.     By  James   M.   .McLaughlin.  Dirccttr 
of  Music,  Boston  Pnb'.ic  Schools,  and  W.  W.  Gilchrist, 
.Author  of  "Exercises  for  SislH-Sinj-ing  Classes,''  c.c. 
Cloth,      xiv-f-271    pages.      .Mailing    I'.rice    $140-      tl.i  n 
&  Co.,  Boston. 
This   b(,ok   will    prove   invaluable   as  a   guide   to  all  ele- 
mentary music  teaching  in  the  schools.     It  pre:cnls  a  com- 
prehensive   and    practic:!    plan,    with    plenty   of    drils;    it 
gives  a  collection  of  superior  r<  te  s<  ngs  for  use  in  the  first 
three  years  of  school;  it  contains  an  ap|)ciulix  of  the  songs 
of  the  great  masters. 
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RECOMMENDED  FOR  USE  IN   THE  SCHOOLS  OF  MANITOBA. 


THE    WORLD    AND    ITS    PEOPLE 

A  New  Series  of  Qeographical  Readers  in  5  Volumes. 


Cloth 


EUROPE 
ASIA 


AUSTRALIA 


AFRICA 
AMERICA 


i2mo.;       1721     pages;     444    illustrations    in    black    and    white;      69    colored 
illustrations  ;       15    colored    maps  ;       128    black    and    white    maps. 

$2.00  Net.        Postage  40c.  Extra. 


This  is  a  magnificent  feries  of  geographical  renders.  The  matter  is  of  intense  and  compelling 
interest,  and  cannot  help  but  engage  the  attention  of  the  pupil.  The  narrative  style  is  used 
throughout,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  attractivejiess.  The  mechanical  make-up,  too,  is  excellent. 
Each  of  the  books  of  the  .series  is  copiously  illustrated  with  numerous  full-page  colored  cuts,  accurate 
and  clear  maps,  both  colored  and  black  and  white,  physiographic  and  political,  and  many  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.      The  style  is  especially  clear  and  good. 


GEORGE  N.  MORANG  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 


90    WELLINGTON    STREET,    W 

TORONTO,    ONT. 


«>«>*<S't><$><S><$>^*<&<S'S><»«><$>»<S><$HS>»*  I- «»<?'<S><^  «>««»«  «>*«k8^<j>.»<S><J><».&<^^ 


Beowulf.     Translated   from   the   Old   English   with  an   in- 
troductory   sketch    and    notes.        By    Clarence    Griffin 
Child.     Paper.       Pages  93.       Price  15  cents.       Boston : 
Houghton,  MifHin   &    Co.     In   the   Riverside   Literature 
Series,   No.   159. 
Students    will    welcome    this    convenient    translation     of 
Beowulf,  one  of  onr  greatest  Anglo-Sa.xon  epics,  the  most 
interesting   and   impressive   example   of  early    English   art. 
Only  a  single  manuscript  copy  of  Beowulf  exists,  and  this 
is   carefully   kept    in   the   British    Museum.       .\   fac-simi.c 
page  is  printed  in  Professor  Child's  translation. 
Advanced  Course  in   Algebra.     By  Webster   Wells.   S.B., 
Professor  of  Mathematics   in  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute  of   Technology.      Cloth.      Pages   581.     List   price, 
$1.50.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  advanced  cour.se  in  algebra  is  the  latest  prcduci  of 
one  of  the  best  known  mathematical  writers  in  the  country 
and   is  intended   to   meet   the   needs  of  the  most  elaborate 
courses  in  colleges  and   universities.     The  development  of 
the  subject  follows  in  the  main  the  ruthor's  College  Alge- 
bra;  but    numerous    improvements    have    been    introduced, 
among    which    are — the    development    of    the    fundamental 
laws  of  algebra   for  the  positive  and  negative  integer,  tlie 
fraction   and    zero;   the    development    of   the    principles   of 
equivalence   of   equations;     and    the    i)n)niincncc   given     to 
graphical    representation.      No   example    in    the   book    is   r. 
duplicate    of    any    in   the  college  Algebra.        The  work   is 
certainly    the    most    valualile    that    has    appeared    on    this 
subject    in   recent   years. 


The  New   Testament   in    Modern    Speech.     By   the   late 
Richard    Frahcis    Weymouth,    M.  Ac,    D.  Lit,     Edited 
and   partly   revised   by   Ernest   Hampden-Cook,   M.   A. 
Second    Edition.        Cloth.     Pages    674.     Price    2s.    6d. 
London:  James  Clarke  &  Co.,  13  Fleet  St.  New  York; 
The    Baker   and    Taylor    Co.,    2i-37    East    Seventeenth 
Street. 
The    simple    Anglo-Saxon    of    the    New   Testament     has 
made  it  familiar  in  every  home,  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive  how   the    language    could   be   made   plainer.     In   the 
book  before  us,  light  has  been  thrown  upon  many  familiar 
passages  and  fresh  meaning  upon  obscure  ones,  but  to  the 
ordinary   reader,   accustomed    to   the   simple   words   of   the 
New    Testament,    many    of   the    expressions    will    appear 
strained.     For  example :   Touched   the   tassel  of  his  dual;, 
instead  of  "  the  hem  of  his  garment ;  "   Sagacious  as  ser- 
pents and  as  innocent  as  doves,  instead  of  "  wise  as  ser- 
pents and  as  harmless  as  doves ;  "  Thou  has  hidden  these 
things   from  sages  and  men   of  discernment,  and  hast  un- 
veiled them  to  babes,  instead  of  "  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes ;  "  All  this  Jesus 
spoke  to   the  people  in  figurative  language,   and  except  in 
figurative  language,  etc.,  instead  of  "  in  parables,  and  with- 
out   a   parable,   etc."     These   and   other   expressions   which 
might    be    quoted    lack    the     force    and    terseness    of  the 
original.     Turning  to  the  preface,  however,  we  are  assured 
that  it  is  not  the  object  "to  supplant  the  Versions  already 
in   use."       As  a   commentary,   or,   more   correctly,   a   para- 
phrase, it  is  a  useful  addition  to  the  Bible  student. 
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If  you  are  a  total  abstainer  this  company  will 
offer  you  advantages  which  no  other  man  can 
Rt>t  ant!  which  no  other  company  can  offer.  We 
know  that  we  can  show  you  how  to  make  money 
out  of  your  abstinence. 

Send  us  a  card  stating  your  age  ne.xt  birthday 
and  we  will  send  you  some  information  which 
we  are  sure  will   interrst  you 

The  Manafaetarers'  LiSe  Insaranee  Company,  Toronto. 

Business  In  Force,  over  $30,000,000. 

The  E.  R.  MACMUM  CO.,  Ltd.,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Manak,'ers  (or  Maritime  Provinces. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


■^'YES!3 
BUT 
WHY 
NOT 


here  are  other 
schools, 


you  should  go  to  the 
best. 

;ih\a\s     rej.,Tcl     be- 
cause you   did 

alleiul  that  y^ood 
school  ? 


Maritime  Business  College 

HALIFAX,  N.  S. 

KAULBACH  &  SCHURMAN, 

CnARTKRKD   AcCOCNTASTS. 


n/T  4  T^rx        /-tT   rM->l-«0  We  now  have    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 

MAPS,       GLODhb  =  HOWARD  VINCENT -^^-:^ 

A  M n    crunni  MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

yX     l\    jj          [3  ^  Jj[  \J  yj  J_j  Send  for  small  f,-ic-simile   reproduction  o(  same. 


(or  Si)ecial 


VSUPPLIES.V  ii  KINDERGARTEN    MATERIAL   S,S 

THE  STEINBERCER,  HENDRY  CO., 

37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST.      -      -     TORONTO,  ONT. 


Our  New  Catalogue  may  be   had  for   the 
=^^^^==  Asking.  


June  Magazines. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  addition  to  several  articles 
on  timely  topics  and  a  generous  instalment  of  bright  stories 
and  sketches,  essays  are  given  on  the  Song  l-'orms  of  the 
Thrush,  Training  in  Taste,  The  Quiet  Man,  and  the  Lit 
erary  Aspect  of  Journalism.  Poems  and  a  lively  Contribu- 
tors' Club  complete  an  interesting  number.  ..  .There  is  a 
great  deal  of  pleasant  reading  in  the  June  DcUncalur, 
including  notes  on  fashion,  coniribmions  for  the  house- 
keeper, fiction,  and  many  storie.-.  and  articles  for  little  ones 
and  grown  people,  and  practical  papers  on  doniotic  ttpics, 
which  go  to  make  up  a  thoroughly  rcadab'e  number  of  this 
favorite  magazine.  ..  ..\  beautiful  colored  frontispiece,  en- 
titled "  Sunset  on  the  Bay  of  Fimdy,"  is  a  feature  of  the 
June  Canadian  Maga:im:  The  opening  article  is  tntitled, 
The  Building  of  a  Railway,  by  Hopkins  J.  Moorhouse, 
with  some  interesting  photographs  illustrating  the  newest 
methods  in  railway  building,  besides  :.  full-page  repro<luc- 
tion  of  the  historic  driving  of  the  golden  spike  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  November.  1885.  Equally 
conspicuous  are  two  interesting  articles  on  Toronto's 
Great  Fire,  illustrated  with  numerous  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs. Other  articles,  stones  and  sketches  complete  an 
interesting   number.  ..  ..-\n    article    in    Littcll's   Lii-ing   Age 


FRENCH  HOJMY  COURSES 

McGill  University, 


MONTREAL. 


JULY   5       JULY   25 


Advamed  mill  Kkuuiitmy  Courses:  I'lonuiRUitliiil,  1  lion- 
cties,  KliHulioii.  (  iiTn|i"-ilii)>'.  Convei-satiim.  Ixjiturcs  on 
I-itenitiuu ;  Klimli  I'mIUuhI,  Social,  Kililrational  lii.>itltll- 
tioiis;  KieiK-li  llist-.iy.  Kr.nih  milv  iiso.l  111  .\i1viukwI 
Coiirses.  ThorouKlily  Kn'n.l.  .Xtimxplier.-.  l-ren.- ,  H.rnnl- 
ins  Dciiartmcnt.  TiikH.-i  untitling'  to  attcnil  all  tlic  Lec- 
ture foui-scs.  SiKlit-sotinK,  Kxcursions  witli  C  onver^ition 
(iroiil)s.  Kvening  Kiitertaininents  — JIO.CKI. 


Kl)U   ClKCir.AKS   AIIMKKSS: 


l-KoKKSSol;  TI.  W.M.TKIt. 


for  May  21,  From  Harbin  to  Mukden,  dc-cribes  inteiesi- 
ingly  the  region  which  seems  iikely  to  be  memorable  in 
the  present  war  as  witnessing  the  Russian  retreat.  In 
the  issue  for  May  28  there  is  a  timely  article  on  Herbert 
Spencer's  Autobiography,  which  is  just  now  the  chief 
subject  of  interest  in  the  philosophic  and  literary  world. 
Sir  Michael  Foster's  paper  on  Huxley,  in  The  Age  iur 
June  4,  is  an  admirable  essay  in  the  field  of  biography  and 
criticism. 
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HA  R  VA  RD     US  I  VERS  J  TY 

SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF    ARTS    AND 
SCIENCES 

uflfers  courses  for  men  and  women  in  Gr<-elf« 
Latin,  English.  Elocuti.  n,  (iermnn,  IrencL, 
Spanish,  Hist'iry,  Economic*,  Psychology,  Philos 
opliy,  liducatioo.  Architectural  Drawing,  Music, 
Mathemitics,  Surveying,  Shi.pwork,  Physics, 
Chernisiry.  Botany,  Geology,  Geography,  and  in 
Physical  Education.  These  courses  are  open 
without  entrance  examinations  to  all  qualified 
persons.  They  are  primarily  designed  for  teach 
ers.  The  University  Libraries,  Museums,  Labor- 
atories, etc..  will  be  at  the  service  of  members  of 
the  Summer  School.  The  School  opens  Tuesday, 
July'Sth,  and  closes  Friday,  August  12ih,  1904. 
For  full  Anuoimcement  of  courses  offerrd  and  in- 
ormation  about  expenses,  address  the  Clerk  o." 
he  Summer  School,  J.  L.  Lovn,  16  University 
Hall,  Cambridge,  .ilass. 

N.  S.  SaALER,  Chairman 


HA  R  VA  R  D    UNI  VERS  I  TY 

THE    LAWRENCE     SCIENTIFIC      SCHOOL 

offers  four-year  courses  of  study  leading  to  the 
degree  of  S.  B,  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Electrica' 
Engineering,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  Archiiec- 
ture.  Landscape  Architecture,  Forestry,  Chemistry, 
Geology.  Biology,  Anatomy  and  Hygiene  (pre- 
paration for  medical  schools).  Science  for  Teach 
ers,  and  a  course  in  General  Science.  Students 
are  admitted  to  regular  standing  by  examination 
and  by  transfer  from  other  Scho-ils  or  Colleges. 
Appi  oved  Special  Students  may  be  admitted  with, 
out  examination.  The  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
p,jiicicion  to  the  SecrcUirti,  i.  L.  Love,  16  Uni- 
versity Hall,  Cambrid;;e,  Mass. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Dean. 


CORNELL  SUMMER  SESSION. 

JULY  7--AUG    19,  1904. 

KNOWLEDGE.       HEALTH.       PLEASURE. 
iiS  Courses  in  23  Departments. 
Inexpensive  Living.  Tuition  S25.00. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Book  of  Views. 
Address:  The  Registrar, 

Cornell  University, 
Itfiaca,  N,  Y. 

Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 


The  Best  aiul 
Fastest  in  Kxisteiice. 

Exclusive  use  of  the  two  best  and  most  ui>to- 
dat«  systcni.s  of  Hiisiiies.s  Practice  —  one  of  tlioni 
devoted  to  advanced  accounting  niuthoiis. 

Everytliint;  else  turned  up  to  tlie  same  stand- 
ard of  execlienee 

The  fact  that  we  have  never  made  a  promise 
we  have  not  kept. 

These  are  some  of  the  re.isons  for  our  success. 

No  .summer  vaca- 
tion Students  en- 
tcrany  lime.  Send 
for  {.'atalogue. 


S.  KERR  &  SON. 


Teachers  During  Vacation 

ciinnol  tail  In  do  \m-I1  .soliciting  orders  for 

"The  World's   Famous  Snnfis  and  Instru- 
mental Music." 

The  fiUKto.sl  selling-  bor^k  on  (In-  iiKirkcl  at 
the  present  time.  Vei-y  be-t  ilisi-onnts 
Kiven.     Write  lit  onic  fur  full  iiiirt  iiiihirs. 

Addiess:   R.   A.   H.   MORROW,    Publisher, 
59  Qarden  St..  St.  John,  N.  B. 


SPPIPIEB  SCPOL  OF  SDIEKBE. 

EiQHTEENTH    SESSION. 
July  12th.  I  July  29th. 

AT 

Chariottetocun,    P.  E.  I. 


Courses  in   Physical   and   Biological   Science.s. 

11    Professors.  U   Courses.  Tuition    Fee,   $2.-50. 

Expenses  reduced   to  a  uiinimuni. 


For  Circular,  address 


J.   D.  SEAMAN, 
Secretary  of  Summer  School, 

Charlottetown,    P.  E.  I. 


Cheerful   Surroundings 

Give  life  and  zest  to  all  work  in  the  school-room  and  make  little  folks  like  to  come  to  school 
This  is   the  time   to   brighten   up  your  school-rooms.       If    you      ant   the  walls   papered 

HEiViEMBEf^  that  you  can  u'et  from  us  a  beautiful  paper  cheaper  than  ever  before  Send 
size  of  school-room,  number  of  windows  and  doors  and  their  sizes  (this  is  a  ^'ood  exercise  in 
ill   arithuu-tic  for  scholars     and  we   will   send  cost    and    samples.       Get   our   tiijures   for 

W//VOO  W    SHADES—  We  can  supp'V  excellent  ones  at  reasonable  prices 

RICTURES    FRAMED. 

MAPS  mounted  on  spring' rollers,  and  all  work  of  that  kind  done  promptly.     Send  your  orders  to 

F.   E.   HOiriAN  &  CO.,  52  King  St  .  St.  John,  N.  B. 


Provincial  Normal  School   TRURO 

=AND=  ' 

School  of  Agriculture, 


Nova  Scotia. 


SUMMER     COURSES     DURING    FIVE 
WEEKS.   COMMENCING  JULY  13.    04 


II. 


HI. 


I. — Cours€!S  in  Scieiu-e  and  in  Nature  Study— The  teactiinj;  staff, 
compri.sint;  Prof.  H.  \V.  Smith,  B.Sc:  .Mr.  L.  C.  Hailuw,  B.Sc,  B.S.A., 
ami  Messrs.  Brittaiii,  Shiiw  ;ind  Koss  of  tlie  Maccloiiald  Rural  Solinols. 
Special  short  courses  in  Binl  Study,  in  School  (ianleiiiiij;,  and  in  Field 
Study,  as  well  as  in  Chemistry,  Biolo};y,  Bolauy,  etc. 

Course  in  Language  Methods  for  Acadian  Teachers;  also  a 
course  in  conversational  French  for  English  tcachei'.s.  Rev.  A.  F.  Amirault, 
B. A.,  Director  of  Bilingual  Cla.sses. 

Courses  in  Mechanic  Science  (Woodwork  and  Cardboard  Work),  and 
in  Frecliniid,  I'eispcct  ive  and  Ceoiuetric  Drawing.  —  Mr.  F.  (i.  MATTnKWs, 
Instructor. 


Send  postal  card  for  priuteil  circular  to 


DAVID    SOLOAN,   Principal, 
Prov.   Normal  School,  Truro,  N.  S. 


THIRTY-TWO     PAGES. 


The  Educational  Keview. 

Devoted  to  Advanced  Methods  of  Education  and   General   Culture. 


Published  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,  JUI-Y-AUGL'-ST,    1904. 


11.00  PBR  Ybab. 


O.  U.   HAY, 

Editor  for  Now   Brunswick. 
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Always   Kead  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  KEVIEW  is  published  about  he  10th  of 
tvtry  month.  If  not  received  within  a  week  after  that  daU,  write  to  the 
ofice. 

THE  REVIEW  w  sent  teijularti/  to  subscribers  until  notification  it 
reeeitKd  to  discontinue  atid  all  arreoragts  paid. 

When  you  chanye  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  at 
veil  as  the  new  address.     This  will  sare  time  and  con-(spondeiice 

The  number  on  your  address  telU  to  what  whole  number  oj  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription   is  paid. 

Address  alt  correspondence  anti  business  communications  to 

ED  UC.-l  TION  A  L    KE I  'IK  H ', 

St  John,  N.  II. 


To  TUK  proo;ressive  and  studious  teacher,  the 
term  about  to  open  will  witness  better  results  than 
any  previous  one.  This  is  because  such  a  teacher 
is  farther  ahead  to-day  and  realizes  more  fully  the 
greatness  of  his  work. 


Mr.  (i  F.  M.vttiiews'  article  on  Drawing,  and 
Miss  Robinson's,  on  English  Literature  in  the  Lower 
Grades,  are  held  over  for  the  September  number. 


The  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute  meets 
in  September.  See  the  programme  on  another 
page. 


A..   McKAY, 

Editor  for  Nova  Scotia 


Much  attention  has  been  aroused  l)y  the  announce- 
ment made  of  prizes  for  collections  of  weeds  tf)  be 
awarded  in  connection  with  tht  Exhibition  to  be 
held  in  St.  John  next  month.  Many  young  people 
have  been  at  work  collecting  and  studying  the  weeds. 
and  the  result  promises  to  be  u^'ful  and  interesting. 
There  are  additional  announcements  in  this  number. 
The  offer  of  Mr.  Hodson  is  a  very  generous  one. 


Thk  announcement,  made  by  Supt.  Dr.  MacKay 
on  another  pag^e.  of  the  extra  vacation  given  to  the 
teachers  may  not  be  unexpected  to  them.  But  it  will 
serve  to  emphasize  the  importance  that  the  N.  S. 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  gives  to  the  teacher's 
preparation  for  his  work. 


The  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  Truro  this  month  will  occur  at  an  interest- 
ing time — just  as  teachers  are  about  beginning  their 
work  for  another  year.  If  it  is  conducted  on  the 
same  spirited  and  energetic  lin'es  as  the  meeting  of 
last  year,  it  cannot  fail  to  exert  the  same  wholesome 
influence  on  educational  life  and  thought.  The  pro- 
gramme is  given  on  another  page. 


Those  who  attended  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  St.  Louis  appear  to  have  enjoyed 
beautiful  weather.  A  good  programme  was  carried 
out,  which  embraced,  of  course,  the  attractions  of 
the  great  Fair.  The  atrcndance  was  fully  up  to 
the  average.  "  The  sentiment  that  aroused  the 
most  enthusiasm,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican, 
"  w-as  the  suggesivd  renaissance  of  the  rod.  That 
brought  4.000  teachers  to  their  feet."  The  Asso- 
ciation voted  that  "  it  is  creditable  neither  to  the 
l)rofession  nor  to  the  general  public  that  teachers 
of  our  children,  even  though  they  can  be  secured, 
should  be  paid  the  paltry  sum  of  $300  a  year,  which 
is  about  the  average  salary  of  teach.-rs  throughout 
the  country."  The  only  remedy  suggested,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  tax  laws  shall  be  honestly  and 
rigidly  enforced,  both  as  to  assJessment  and  collec- 
tion. 
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A  History  of  New  Brunswick. 


The  history  of  New  Brunswick  written  by  G.  V. 
Hay  and  published  by  the  W.  J.  Gage  Company. 
Toronto,  has  been  authorized  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  province,  and  is  now  ready  for  the 
re-opening  of  the  schools  this  month.  It  is  written 
in  an  easy,  simple  style,  and  is  well  fitted  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  pupils  in  their  native  country  and 
beget  a  love  for  it.  The  want  of  such  a  history  has 
long  been  felt, — one  that  would  trace  the  story  of 
the  province  from  its  beginnings  and  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  greater  history  of  Canada  and 
the  Empire.  It  is  a  well-known  educational  practice 
that  both  history  and  geography  should  begin  at 
the  pupil's  home,  and  then  proceed  outward  from 
his  environment,  to  take  in  as  much  as  is  desirable 
beyond  it.  This  process  is  comparativiely  simple  in 
geography,  and  has  long  been  the  practice  in  our 
schools.  In  history,  which  should  correlate  with 
geography,  teachers  liave  not  found  it  easy  to  fol- 
low the  practice  for  want  of  a  suitable  text-book. 
So  far  as  New  Brunswick  is  concerned,  that  want 
has  now  been  supplied  in  a  form  that  cannot  fail  to 
.  make  pupils  more  interested  in  their  own  country. 
Patriotism  must  be  founded  on  knowledge;  and 
when  boys  and  girls  know  their  own  country,  they 
will  want  to  stay  in  it  and  be  more  ready  to  serve  and 
make  sacrifices  for  it. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  book  is  well  chosen,  being 
a  touching  incident  of  the  late  Boer  War,  where  a 
New  Brunswick  volunteer,  leaning  on  his  crutches, 
is  receiving  the  attention  of  his  beloved  sovereign, 
Victoria.  An  excellent  featur'e  of  the  book  is  the 
page  of  colored  flags,  with  an  explanation  showing 
the  usage  in  regard  to  each.  A  colored  map  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  numerous  illustrations  of 
Indian  legend,  early  discovery,  persons,  scenes  and 
incidents,  make  up  an  attractive  little  book. 


The  June  number  of  .Icadie.usis,  which  com- 
memorates the  tercentenary  of  Champlain's  dis- 
covery, is  an  achievement  of  which  the  editor,  Mr. 
D.  Russell  Jack,  has  every  reason  to  be  proud. 
The  illustrations  and  exhaustive  hi.storical  sketches, 
covering  nearly  200  pages,  deal  with  every  phase 
of  the  subject.  No  expense  .s,>ems  to  have  been 
spared  to  make  this  number  of  the  magazine  a 
potable  one  and  well  worth)-  of  iireservation. 


Vacation  is  Nearly  Over. 

This  suggests  one  or  two  thoughts.  Tht  rest 
and  fresh  air  have  brought  renewed  zest  and 
enthusiasm  into  the  teacher's  work.  Do  not  forget 
these  two  good  friends — rest  and  friesh  air.  De- 
termine to  have  good  air  and  plenty  of  it  in  your 
living  room,  and  in  your  school  room.  Probably 
the  latter  is  now  free  from  that  "  school-smell " 
which  is  so  deadening  and  repulsive  when  you  open 
bome  school-room  doors.  Keep  it  free,  by  insisting 
on  cleanliness,  and  the  circulation  of  abundance  of 
pure  air  in  all  weathers.  Nothing  saps  the  teach- 
er's health  so  quickly  as  breathing  impure  air. 
Nothing  certainly  will  more  quickly  bring  on  pre- 
mature old  age,  sallowness  and  irritation. 

Supt.  Keyes  said  at  St.  John  recently :  "  More 
people  break  down  in  health  in  school  teaching  than 
in  any  other  profession.  This  can  be  charged  in 
nearly  every  case  to  lack  of  ventilation." 

Then  that  other  good  friend — rest.  Cultivate  its 
acquaintance.  Have  your  quiet  hour  during  some 
part  of  every  day,  and  devote  it  to  a  walk,  to  a  quiet 
talk  (not  on  "  shop  ")  with  a  cheery  friend,  or  to 
a  good  entertaining  book.  Do  not  use  up  too 
quickly  your  strength,  won  during  your  hard  earned 
vacation,  but  preserve  it  by  bringing  as  much  as 
possible  your  vacation  habits  of  rest  into  your  school 
days.  You  will  then  bring  pleasure  to  yourself  and 
to  those  about  you. 

"  But  there  will  not  be  much  time  for  rest  in  an 
ungraded  school  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils  and  half  as 
many  classes,"  says  some  young  teacher.  Another 
who  has  been  in  the  harness  says,  "  I  have  never 
found  time  for  such  quiet  little  resting  times  as  you 
suggest."  Well,  if  you  have  not,  wipe  the  slate 
clean  and  get  ready  for  a  new  record.  Sit  down 
and  make  out  a  well  matured  plan  of  work  and 
rest.  Thten  stick  to  that  plan.  Aim  to  change  from 
work  to  rest  without  a  moment's  delay.  That  habit, 
cultivated  in  you,  will  soon  infect  your  pupils. 

There  will  come  days  when  worries  and  difficul- 
ties will  beset  you,  and  threaten  to  break  up  your 
s^elf-control.  Be  patient.  Be  hopeful.  Remember 
that  yesterday  or  the  day  before  everything  worked 
well.  So  it  will  to-morrow,  if  you  are  firm  in  over- 
coming present  trials.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if 
you  cannot  ])erform  miracles  by  bringing  your  plans 
into  good  practical  working  order  in  one  day. 
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The  Summer  School  and  Its  President. 


The  Siiinnn.r  School  of  Science  wliich  iml  al 
Cliarlottctowii  from  July  I2lh  to  2<jtli,  held  one  <jf 
the  most  successful  sessions  in  its  history.  Ihc 
attendance  of  185.  includetl  students  from  the  three 
Maritime  Provinces,  Prince  Edward  Islanil  furnish- 
ing, as  was  to  be  expected,  the  largest  number. 

The  session  of  the  school  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  both  by  faculty  and  by  students  as  a  suc- 
cess. Tired  teachers  who  came  for  an  outing,  in- 
tending not  to  study,  soon  found  themselves  dilig- 
ently at  work.  The  local  teachers,  and  enthusiastic 
naturalists  who  are  not  teachers,  entered  heartily 
into  the  work  of  the  school,  especially  with  a  view 
of  making  the  field  work  profitable.  Charlotte- 
town,  with  its  lovely  situation,  its  broad  streets  and 
wealth  of  blossoming  lindens,  its  noble  park,  its 
fine  public  buildings,  its  genial  climate  and  its  hos- 
pitable homes,  will  be  a  delightful  memory  to  the 
visitors;  and  Mayor  Kelly's  cordial  invitation  for 
an  early  return  would  have  been  accepted  on  tin- 
spot  if  a  vote  of  the  students  could  have  given  the 
decision. 

Next  year's  session  of  the  school  will  be  held  al 
Yarmouth.  Mr.  J.  D.  Seaman,  whose  energy  and 
ability  as  a  secretary  all  have  cheerfully  acknow- 
ledged, has  been  elected  president,  and  the  same 
faithful  performance  of  his  duties  may  be  looked 
for  in  that  less  arduous  position.  The  other  officer-; 
are:  Principal  Kempton,  of  Yarmouth.  X.  S. ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Stothart.  of  St.  John,  and  Mr.  Theodore 
Ross,  of  Ross  Corner,  P.  E.  I.,  vice-presidents: 
Principal  W.  R.  Campbell,  of  Truro,  secretary. 


tile  head  master  of  the  model  school  in  I'redericton. 
an  instruct(jr  in  the  provincial  normal  scIuxjI.  a 
teacher  ifi  the  public  .schools  at  St.  Stephen,  and  a 
master  in  St.  John's  school,  Presqtie  Isle,  Me..  :i 
church  .school  for  boys  established  Ijv  the  late  bishop 
of  Maine.  Declining  re-appointment  as  instructor 
in  nature  study  in  the  normal  scho<jl.  Mr.  \'r<Mjm 
was    for   some   years   business   manager   of   the   St. 


President   Vroom. 

The  president  of  the  school  for  the  past  year.  M.-. 
James  Woom,  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty 
for  the  past  six  years,  and  has  been  highly  estemed 
as  an  instructor,  both  for  the  excellence  of  his  gen- 
eral and  special  knowledge  and  for  his  gentlemanly 
qualities.  He  is  a  native  of  St.  Stephen,  X.  li. 
His  education  in  the  pulilic  .schools  of  that  place 
was  supplemented  by  private  study  and  a  short 
special  course  at  the  University  of  Xew  Brunswick. 
He  began  his  work  as  a  public  school  teacher  in  th.e 
Madras  school  at  St.  George.  X.  B.,  in  iSCxy.  and 
was  the  first  teacher  of  the  superior  school  in  St. 
George  after  the  introduction  of  the  free  school 
system.  Leaving  there  in  1872,  he  taught  for  some 
years  in   St.   Andrews ;  and  was  later  successively 


Croix  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  at  St. 
Stephen.  He  is  now  the  town  clerk  of  his  native 
town. 

Though  no  longer  engaged  in  teaching,  Mr. 
\'room  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  Charlotte 
County  Teachers'  Institute,  and  its  secretary- 
treasurer.  He  has  also  been,  since  1884,  onetof  the 
jirovincial  examiners  for  teachers'  license  in  New 
Brunswick,  corresponding  member  of  the  Torrcy 
Botanical  Club  of  New  York,  and  a.  corresponding 
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member  of  the  New  Brunswick  Historical  Society. 
His  connection  with  tlie  Summer  School  of  Science 
began  at  the  Campbellton  session  of  1899,  when  he 
took  Mr.  Brittain's  place  as  instructor  of  botany; 
and  his  presentation  of  that  subject  has  attracted 
large  classes  at  some  of  the  later  sessions.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  in 
1902;  and  was  elected  president  last  year  at 
Chatham. 

While  Mr.  Vroom  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  lit- 
erature and  science  as  well  as  of  general  subjects, 
he  devotes  himself  more  closely  to  local  history  and 
natural  science.  In  the  former  subject  he  has  done 
some  good  work,  showing  painstaking  research ;  but 
his  friends  feel  that  he  has  not  yet  put  forth  his 
best  efforts.  As  a  student  of  nature,  especially  of 
botany,  he  is  acute,  discriminating  and  sympathetic. 
Had  he  given  his  attention  to  systematic  botany, 
few  would  have  excelled  him  in  his  keen  insight  into 
plant  affinities  and  structure;  but  he  has  chosen 
rather  to  indulge  his  instincts  as  a  naturalist  than 
to  specialize  too  exactly. 

Mr.  Vroom,  as  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Review,  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  His  style 
is  at  once  easy,  graceful  and  forcible.  His  reviews 
of  current  events  from  month  to  month  are  models 
of  condensation  and  wise  selection.  These  qualities, 
with  his  experience  of  a  teacher's  needs,  enable  him 
to  give  a  monthly  resume  of  the  world's  events 
which  are  greatly  appreciated  by  our  readers. 


A  high-school  girl  said  to  her  father  the  other 
night : 

"Daddy,  I've  got  a  sentence  here  I'd  Hke  you  to 
punctuate.  You  know  something  about  punctuation, 
don't  you?" 

"A  little,"  saiil  her  cautious  parent,  as  he  took  the 
slip  of  paper  she  handed  him- 

This  is  what  he  read : 

"A  five-dollar  bill  flew  around  the  corner." 

He  studied  it  carefully. 

"Well,"  he  finally  said,  "I  simply  put  a  period 
after  it,  like  this." 

"I  wouldn't,"  said  the  high-school  girl;  "I'd  make 
a  dash  after  it." 


How  shall  1  a  habit  break? 
As  thou  didst  that  habit  make ; 
As  you  gathered  you  must  loose. 
.'\s  you  yielded,  now  refuse. 
Thread  by  thread  the  strands  we 
Till  thev  bind  us  lieart  and  mind. 
Thread  by  tliread  the  ])atient  hand. 
Must  unbiml  ere  free  we  stand. — Sel. 


bind. 


Educational  Institute  at  St.  John. 

The  Provincial  Educational  Institute  of  New 
Brunswick  met  at  St.  John  from  June  28  to  30. 
It  is  now  the  custom  to  hold  biennial  sessions,  the 
last  being  held  at  Fredericton.  The  next  will  b'e 
held  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  province,  probably 
at  Moncton. 

The  attendance  was  one  of  thte  largest  on  record, 
over  five  hundred  teachers  being  registered.  It  is 
unnedessary  to  say  that  the  women  composed  the 
majority,  but  the  men  had  a  large  monopoly  of  the 
programme.  The  executive  committee  is  to  be 
congratulated ;  rarely  has  a  series  of  papers  and 
addresses  given  more  satisfaction. 

Supt.  Chas.  H.  Keyes,  of  Hartford,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Institute.  In  a  series 
of  excellent  addresses  he  proved  himself  a  leader 
in  education  —  earnest,  stimulating,  wise  —  always 
appealing  to  the  intellect  rather  than  the  feelings 
of  his  audiences.  He  will  be  listened  to  with  plea- 
sure again. 

Dr.  Inch  excelled  even  himself  as  a  presiding 
officer.  Chancellor  Harrison  of  the  University,  and 
Principal  Crocket  of  the  Normal  School,  took,  as 
they  always  wisely  do,  an  optimistic  view  of  our 
educational  conditions.  The  mayor  of  the  city  wel- 
comed the  visitors  and  Dr.  Bridges  pointed  out  the 
attractions  of  St.  John  as  a  place  of  meeting.  Hon. 
L.  P.  Karris,  the  only  member  of  the  government 
present,  and  Inspectors  Carter,  Bridges,  Meagher, 
Sleeves,  referred  hopefully  to  the  educational  out- 
look. The  St.  John  high  school  orchestra  relieved 
the  tension  very  agreeably  at  times  by  their  happy 
musical  selections. 

When  the  Institute  came  down  to  hard  work  on 
the  second  day  there  was  no  cessation  of  interest 
to  the  close.  The  crowded  programme  left  too 
little  opportunity,  however,  for  discussion. 

Mr.  E.  E.  McCready  took  strong  ground  that 
manual  training  is  mental  training,  and  clearly  sup- 
ported it  by  arguments.  Dr.  Inch,  and  afterwards 
the  teachers  of  manual  training,  showed  their  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  McCready  as  a  teacher  and  re- 
gretted his  departure  from  the  province,  where  he 
has  been  so  successful  in  initiating  manual  training 
work. 

Principal  D.  W.  Hamilton,  of  the  Kingston  Con- 
solidated School,  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  central  schools  wherever  possible,  show- 
ing their  advantages  in  equipment  over  the  ordinary 
countrv  school. 
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Miss  E.  P.  Flagfj,  formerly  of  the  Mount  Allison 
Ladies'  Collcfje.  and  Miss  Watson  of  (iiieli)h,  ad- 
dressed the  Institute  on  domestic  science.  "Teach 
girls  how  to  live,  not  how  to  make  a  livinsj,"  said 
Miss  FlafJtJ.  "It  is  amazing."  said  Miss  Wat- 
son, "how  little  the  girls  who  graduate  from  our 
schools  can  apply  their  knowledge  to  every  day 
\iic."  "Sewing  shoidd  lie  taught  in  school.  If  not 
learned  then,  it  will  not  he  learned  well  afterwards, 
as  the  muscles  become  too  stiff  for  action."  "Color 
comb'nations  are,  to  say  tht'  least,  extraordinary  in 
most  homes." 

Mr.  John  Hrittain.  in  his  address  on  Nature  .^tudy 
and  School  Gardens,  said  he  would  ask  for  no  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  time  for  nature  study.  Nor 
would  he  require  any  home  work.  This  should  he 
given  to  tlu-  other  studies.  Five  school  gardens 
have  been  established  in  Carleton  and  \'ictoria 
counties,  and  have  been  in  operation  for  several 
weeks.  Mr.  Rrittaiu's  address  was  a  strong  argu- 
m.-nt  for  a  better  recognition  of  nature  work  in 
schools. 

Dr.  Philip  Cox  spoke  of  the  Function  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  in  a  State  Education,  lie  would  have 
progressive  men  as  instructors,  those  alert  to  intro- 
duce new  ideas.  Now  that  our  high  schools  arc 
capable  of  giving  thorough  academic  training,  it  is 
quite  time  for  the  normal  school  to  devote  its  time 
to  professional  study. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hagennan  of  the  Normal  school,  gave 
an  illustrative  address  on  Drawing.  "  The  best  text 
book,"  he  said,  "is  a  blank  book.  ...  It  is  much 
more  interesting  for  the  pupil  to  draw  an  object  of 
his  own  choice ;  pupils  should  make  models  them- 
selves :  this  will  afford  an  excellent  exercise  in  man- 
ual training,  and  the  pup'I  will  he  more  interested 
;n  drawing  his  own  models.  " 

One  of  the  excellent  features  of  the  Institute  was 
the  extemporaneous  character  of  the  addresses,  an.l 
the  speakers  were  generally  fluent  and  forcible. 

The  St.  John  teachers  entertained  th'j  visiting 
teachers  at  a  very  interesting  social  gathering  on 
the  second  evening  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hagcrman  was  elected  the  teachers" 
representative   to  the   Linivtrsity   Senate. 

The  following  compose  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Institute  for  the  next  year:  Dr.  Bridges.  St. 
John  ;  H.  H.  Hagcrman,  Fredericton  ;  D.  W.  Hamil- 
ton. Kingston :  Dr.  Creed.  Fredericton ;  Dr.  Cox, 
Chatham ;  A.  R.  Ma.ggs,  Sussex :  F.  A.  Good.  Fred- 
ericton :  H.  H.  Stuart,  Harcourt ;  Rex  Cormier, 
Hampton :  W.  M.  McLean,  St.  John. 


Notes  on  Examination  Papers, 
iiv  G.  u.  iiAV,  i;.\.\mini:k. 

The  public  generally  and  teachers  of  every  grade, 
with  much  or  little  experience,  are  always  interested 
in  the  |)ai)ers  written  by  normal  and  high  school 
students.  These  show  tf>  a  great  extent  the  (luality 
of  the  teaching  done  in  the  schools.  The  examiner, 
in  this  instance,  has  had  access  only  to  jiapers  written 
on  Teaching.  School  Management  and  History  of 
luhication  (  N.  1!.  Normal  School),  and  while  he 
has  been  able  to  form  a  judgment  in  such  matters 
as  style,  composit'on,  spelling,  etc..  with  a  fairly 
correct  notion  whether  the  candidate  possesses  or 
lacks  ideas,  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  test 
the  scholarship  of  the  students  in  the  subjects  that 
make  up  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  the 
schools.  The  columns  of  the  Review,  however, 
are  open  this  year,  as  in  the  past,  to  examiners  in 
other  subjects,  not  only  of  normal  school  papers, 
but  to  those  of  colleges,  high  schools  and  academies. 
If  exani'ners  would  give  their  impressions  and  point 
out  the  excellences  and  defects  of  such  papers  the 
results  would  be  interesting  and  valuable.  They  are 
cordially  invited  to  do  so  through  the  Review. 

The  examiner  in  the  subjects  named  above  finds 
the  papers  written  in  English  by  the  French  student 
teachers  above  the  average  of  former  years,  with 
writing  generally  neat,  few  mistakes  in  spelling,  and 
fairly  good  expression.  The  tenses  of  English  verbs 
do  not  seem  to  be  well  understood,  however,  and 
there  is  frequently  a  confusion  in  the  failure  to  grasp 
English  id'oms  and  current  phrases,  as  witness  the 
following: 

"Hut  rinme  regards  must  be  rcRardcd  of  the  age  of  the 
pupil." 

".'\ftcr  all  modes  of  punishment  have  failed,  the  teacher 
IS  a  local  parcnl  may  administer  corporal  punishment." 

The  papers  of  the  English  speaking  students  were 
generallv  well  written,  with  rood  ideas  about  school 
or"-anization,  class  work  and  teaching.  Put  there 
was  too  much  repetition,  in  most  cases,  of  what  harl 
been  jotted  down  from  class  lectures,  which  made 
the  reading  of  the  papers  monotonous.  Perhaps 
the  examiner  was  at  fault  in  not  framinc:  his  ques- 
tions so  as  to  bring  out  more  independent  original 
thnking  rather  than  mere  verbal  statements.  For 
instance,  bow  familiar  is  the  nrecept.  "  nil  'n'strnr- 
tion  should  pass  through  the  understaniling."  Rut 
these  words  mav  have  no  effect.  During  an  hour 
which    the    writer   spent    in    a    school    recently   the 
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teacher  seemed  to  have  no  regard  for  such  a  funda- 
mental truth,  but  contented  herself  with  making 
statement  after  statement  followed  by  recitations 
in  which  there  was  no  evidence  of  mental  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Precepts  like  that  quoted  above  are  valuable,  if 
they  take  a  firm  hold  on  the  young  teacher  and  be- 
come a  daily  watchword.  Then  strength  is  gained 
from  a  practical  application  of  the  theory  to  every 
lesson.  The  teacher  recalls  at  the  close  of  each 
day's  work  where  there  was  success  and  where 
failure,  and  how  encouragement  may  be  gained  from 
the  successes  to  attack  and  overcome  the  failures  in 
the  work  of  the  next  and  succeeding  days.  A 
teacher  may  know  the  theory  of  teaching  the  table 
of  long  measure  by  actual  measurements,  but  unless 
she  has  carefully  planned  out  her  lesson  and  pre- 
pared the  materials  for  making  all  measurements 
e.xact  and  skilfully  tabling  the  results,  the  lesson 
may  be  a  complete  failure.  Should  not  a  little  theory 
go  with  much  practice  in  a  normal  school  course? 

Nearlv  all  who  discussed  the  method  of  teaching 
long  measure  thought  it  would  be  sufficient  to  tell 
the  pupil  how  far  in  extent  is  a  mile ;  and  yet  if  a 
foot  or  a  yard  are  to  be  taught  from  practical  illus- 
trations, why  not  the  longer  distances?  What  more 
interesting  problem  could  be  given  to  boys  or  girls 
than  to  measure  a  mile  and  its  divisions  along  a 
street  or  a  country  road,  care  being  taken  by  teacher 
and  pupils  to  have  the  measurement  correctly  made. 
A  "  mile  "  would  then  have  a  meaning  never  to  be 
forgotten. 


word  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  misspelling  a 
long  word),  councillors,  necessary,  possess,  arith- 
metic, forty,  writing,  precede  (the  ending  -ceed 
occurs  only  in  proceed,  succeed  and  exceed),  speech, 
commonness,  course,  Sloyd,  physics,  physiology, 
senses,  accept,  hindrance  (not  hinderance),  curric- 
ulum, tubercles,  development,  benefit,  emphasis,  pro- 
cedure, kindergarten,  stimuli,  arousing,  all  right 
(there  is  no  such  word  as  alriiiht),  envelop  (verb), 
envelope  (noun),  one's  (written  with  the  apos- 
trophe), ours,  yours,  theirs  (written  without  the 
apostrophe). 

Uncertain  spellers  find  much  difficulty  with  double 
consonants.  It  is  worth  while  to  call  their  attention 
to  a  principle  frequently  overlooked — that  a  single 
consonant  is  regularly  (but  there  are  many  excep- 
tions) associated  with  a  preceding  long  vowel,  a 
double  consonant  with  a  shor.t  vowel.  Thus  mate, 
mated:  mat.  matted:  robe,  robing::  rob,  robbing; 
dine,  diner,  dinner;  write,  zvriting,  written. 

Carelessness  is  frequently  shown  in  improperly 
dividing  words  in  carrying  them  over  from  one  line 
to  the  next.  Attention  to  the  proper  division  of 
words  into  syllables  will  correct  this. 

The  attention  of  teachers  has  been  frequently 
called  in  the  Review  to  the  same  misspellings  of 
words  quoted  above.  A  word  of  advice  may  be 
here  given :  It  is  not  sufficient  to  call  attention  to 
such  words,  or  to  have  them  spelled  correctly  once, 
twice,  or  even  a  dozen  times.  Scholars  must  be 
drilled  on  them  until  it  becomes  second  nature  to 
spell  them  correctly. 


MISSPELLED  WORDS. 

The  following  are  examples  of  misspelled  words : 
Pronunciation  (very  commonly  misspelled,  as  in 
pronounce),  hygiene,  temperance,  physical,  mea- 
surement, writing,  greenness,  noticeable,  practide 
(noun),  definition,  led  (past  participle),  impart, 
imitation,  warrants,  undue,  doesn't  (not  dos'nt), 
carelessness,  principle,  thoroughly,  principal,  off, 
pursuing,  impracticable,  guttural,  emphasize,  lose, 
(loose  is  a  different  word  with  a  hissing  sound), 
whether,  until  (the  /  is  doubled  only  in  the  mono- 
syllable till),  instil,  allotted,  too  (not  to  be  care- 
lessly written  to),  piece,  dependent  (adj.),  ounce, 
similar  (no  i  after  /;  note  that  there  is  no  _v  sound 
as  in  familiar),  Parrtown,  rehearsed,  proceeding, 
imaginary,  grammar,  phrase,  interested,  ascertain, 
later,  omitted,  tendency,  probably,  respectively,  Jem- 
seg,  using,  phenomena  (it  is  better  to  use  a  simple 


Read  From  Nature. 


Throw  aside  the  primer  occasionally  (or  very 
often).  Raise  the  window  and  let  the  voices  of 
nature  come  in.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  chil- 
dren's interjjretation  of  sounds  that  come  in  or  what 
they  see  or  feel. 

I-  The  bird  sings. 

2.  I  Hke  to  hear  the  birds  sing  in  the  trees. 

T,.  What  does  the  bird  say  when  it  sings. 

4.  I  love  birds. 

5.  The  maple  leaf  is  green. 

ft.     The  wind  makes  the  leaves  swing. 

7.  r.irds  build  their  nests  in  the  trees. 

8.  The  horse  eats  grass. 

Q.     The  pea  seed  is  in  a  pod. 

,nn(l  many  other  sentences  of  one  syllable,  which  the 
ingenious  teacher  will  call  forth  by  well  directed 
(|uestions.     Try  it, 
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I'KKr.MUNC.    I'UR    AKIIOK    DAY. 

Preparation  for  Artxir  Day  m-xt  spring  slioiild 
bo  hcsun  in  tin-  fall.  In  pn-vimis  numbers  of  the 
Ri;vii:\v  it  has  been  rccoinniendcil  that  youns  trees 
for  plantinp  sliould  be  selected  the  season  before- 
hand. If  these  are  intended  for  unshaded  school 
groinids  they  should  be  chosen  from  open  places 
or  on  the  borders  of  the  woods,  not  within  the 
woods,  ^'ouni^  vigorous  saplinj^^s  between  two  and 
four  feet  hij;h  should  be  chosen  and  labelled  so  that 
they  may  be  easily  picked  out  the  next  spring.  To 
ensure  rajiid  and  successful  growth  the  younij  tree 
should  have  plenty  of  fibrous  roots.  To  make  sure 
of  these,  cut  a  circle  or  small  trench  ronnd  the  tree 
with  a  sharp  spade,  about  fifteen  inches  or  more 
from  the  trunk,  according  to  the  size  of  the  sapling. 
This  should  be  done  in  late  August,  and  fresh  roots 
will  be  formed  on  the  unsevcred  portions  below 
ground  before  frost  sets  in.  Thus  when  the  tree 
is  dug  up  in  the  spring — following  the  line  of  the 
circle  made  round  it  and  including  as  much  earth 
as  possible  to  carry  easily — it  will  be  in  fine  con- 
dition for  transplanting  and  without  being  injured 
bv  the  cutting  of  any  young  mots. 

See  what  native  flowering  plants  and  shrubs  are 
growing  near  the  tree  intended  for  transplanting, 
and  label  these  f<ir  removal  in  the  spring. 


now   Tfl   rOI.I.F.CT    AND   PRESERVE   PLANTS. 

While  it  is  well  to  have  as  many  plants  as  possible 
growing  in  the  school  grounds,  so  that  they  may  be 
studied  and  enjoyed  during  the  season,  it  will  also 
be  wise  to  have  a  small  collection  of  plants  dried 
and  mounted,  to  show  what  grows  in  the  ncicrhbor- 
hood  and  to  help  illustrate  ])lant  lessons.  Such  col- 
lections if  pressed  and  mounted  with  care,  give  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  manual  work,  and  the 
natural  arrangement  of  plants  on  sheets  tends  to 
cultivate  taste.  The  fine  display  of  herbarium  speci- 
mens shown  by  the  students  of  the  St.  John  high 
school  during  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
that  building  in  June  last  called  forth  much  praise 
for  the  excellence  of  the  work  and  the  skill  and  good 
taste  shown. 

Many  who  enter  on  this  work  of  collecting  and 
preserving  plants  and  other  specimens  do  it  in  such 
a  bungling  maimer  that  the  educative  value  of  the 
work  is  quite  lost,  and  after  all  the  labor  .spent  the 
specimens   are   f|uite   worthless   even   though   much 


time  and  jiains  niay  have  been  spent  on  tliem.  This 
results  from  lack  of  knowledge  ami  experience.  The 
student  should  remember  that  all  the  parts  of  a 
small  or  ordinary  sized  plant  arc  necessary  for  a 
perfect  specimen,  and  he  should  not  venture  to  waste 
^lis  time  and  trouble  on  anything  short  of  that. 
Pains  must  be  taken  to  dry  or  cure  the  i)lant  pro- 
perly, so  that  whin  properly  mounted  on  clean  white 
paper  and  named,  the  pupil  will  feel  that  he  has 
done  his  work  with  skill  and  intelligence.  This  is 
(|uite  in  keeping  with  other  training  of  the  school 
whch  .ilwavs  aims  to  produce  careful  and  methodi- 
cal habits  of  work.  Judgment  and  observation  are 
also  trained,  for  the  student  may,  with  few  appli- 
ances at  hand,  often  obtain  excellent  results.  For 
instance,  in  his  walks  he  may  bring  home  fresh 
jilants  from  a  long  distance  by  merely  taking  the 
jjrecaution  to  carry  a  newspaper  with  him,  in  which 
he  rolls  firmly  plant  after  i)lant.  their  roots  sur- 
rounded by  a  little  damp  moss.  If  it  is  late  or  he 
is  too  tired  to  press  the  plants  on  his  return,  he  mav 
sjiread  them  out  loosely  on  a  newspaper,  sprinkle 
them  (verv,  very  slightly)  with  water,  cf)ver  them 
over  with  another  newspaper,  lay  them  away  in  a 
cool  place,  and  in  the  morning  they  will  be  as  fresh 
as  when  gathered. 

Professor  \V.  T.  Macoun,  of  the  Experimental 
Farm.  Ottawa,  gives  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Ottazcii  Xatiimlisl.  some  very  plain  and  simple 
directions  for  preserving  plants,  which  are  here  re- 
produced : 

Prof.  M.icoun  .said  it  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  have 
llic  desire  to  make  a  collection  of  plants  before  tx;ginn.ing 
th-  work.  Unless  the  student  had  the  desire,  little  benefit 
would  be  derived  from  it.  A  good  herljariimi  was  a  proof 
that  there  had  been  a  desire.  In  collecting  plants,  it  is 
not  very  important  what  they  are  carried  in  while  out  in 
the  field,  providing  they  do  not  wilt  before  pressing.  The 
lack  of  a  tin  case  should  not  deter  one  from  getting  speci- 
mens, as  a  basket  answers  the  purpose  very  well,  <Mit  the 
best  practice  is  to  put  the  plants  when  collected  into  the 
plant  press  at  once.  A  trowel  or  a  strong  knife  are  con- 
venient for  digging  up  the  plants;  but  these  again  are  not 
really  indispensable,  as  strong  fingers  will  dig  up  almost 
any  specimen.  .A  Rno(\  plant  press  is  a  necessity,  and  it 
.should  be  light  and  strong.  A  very  strong  press  is  made 
with  two  l>oards,  each  made  of  three  pieces  of  wood  nailed 
together.  Each  piece  is  very  thin,  but  great  strength  is 
obtained  by  having  the  middle  piece  with  the  grain  cross- 
wise. Joined  in  this  way  the  boards  will  stand  all  the 
pressure  they  will  get  without  breaking.  The  l)est  dimen- 
sions for  a  plant  press  are  12x18  inches.  When  taken  to 
the  field,  the  Ijoards  may  be  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a 
stout  shawl  strap,  by  which  also  suflficien't  pressure  can  be 
given.  If  possible,  there  should  be  two  extra  boards  at 
home   made   of   ordinary    inch   wood,   between    which   ih? 
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plants  may  be  put  the  day  after  they  are  collected,  and 
pressed  by  means  of  a  strong  strap  or  some  heavy  weight. 
Wncn  one  is  going  on  a  collecting  trip,  enough  papers 
should  be  put  in  the  press  for  all  the  specimens  that  are 
likely  to  be  obtained;  but  Hhe  lighter  the  press,  the  better, 
newspapers  cut  to  about  tljc  size  of  the  press,  or  a  little 
smaller,  and  of  a  single  thickness  of  paper,  are  very  con- 
venient for  putting  the  plants  on,  and  filter  paper  or  blot- 
ting paper  for  covering  the  specimen  and  to  absorb  the 
moisture. 

When  one  is  making  a  collection,  it  i-^  well  to  try  to 
obtain  a  typical  and  perfect  plant  of  the  species,  as,  once 
an  inferior  specimen  is  dried  and  mounted,  one  is  not  like- 
ly to  get  a  better  one,  and  perfect  specimens  add  very  much 
to  the  attractiveness  and  value  of  a  herbarium.  It  is  some- 
times puzzling  to  the  beginner  to  know  what  is  a  good 
specimen,  as  a  sheet  will  apparently  only  take  a  plant  of  a 
certain  size.  If  the  plant  is  a  small  one,  the  whole  of  it 
should  be  ta^en,  the  roots  being  carefully  separated  from 
the  soil  so  as  to  injure  them  as  little  as  possible.  If  flow- 
ers and  fruit  can  be  obtained  on  the  same  specimen,  so 
much  the  better;  but  usually  it  is  necessary  to  collect  a 
plant  when  it  is  in  full  flower,  and  then  when  the  fruit  is 
nearly  or  quite  full  grown.  In  order  to  get  the  whole  of 
a  large  plant  on  a  sheet,  it  may  be  bent  either  once  or  twice, 
in  order  to  do  it.  It  is  much  better  to  do  this  than  to  lose 
the  roots  or  root  leaves,  the  latter  especially  being  some- 
times necessary  in  identifying  specimens.  If  the  stem  or 
root  of  a  plant  is  thick,  it  may  be  cut  down  its  centre, 
leaving  one  side  intact.  Specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs 
may  be  made  of  branches  a  little  smaller  than  the  sheet, 
tlie  important  point  being  to  get  the  whole  of  the  flower 
cluster,  if  possible,  and  one  or  more  well  developed  leaves. 
When  a  plant  is  laid  on  the  piece  of  newspaper  in  the  press, 
the  temptation  is  to  spread  the  leaves  out  carefully  to  pre- 
vent their  creasing.  This  is  a  great  mistake  and  many  a 
fine  specimen  has  been  spoiled  in  this  way.  Some  plants 
will  stand  such  treatment,  but  many  will  not.  As  a  rule, 
the  most  satisfactory  way  to  do,  is  to  lay  the  plant  on  the 
newspaper,  placing  the  leaves  or  flowers  so  that  the  speci- 
men will  look  fairly  symmetrical  and  then  without  trying 
to  take  out  all  the  creases  in  the  leaves,  put  on  the  filter 
paper  or  blotting  paper  and  press  the  specimen  with  the 
hand  or  between  the  boards  if  there  is  only  one  plant  to 
put  in.  The  next  day,  when  the  plant  has  wilted,  some  of 
the  creases  can  be  readily  smoothed  out;  but,  after  the 
plant  is  pressed,  these  arc  not  noticed  nearly  as  much  as 
when  fresh ;  and,  indeed,  they  sometimes  look  better,  as 
when  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  show  here  and  tihere,  it 
makes  a  pleasing  contrast,  and  it  is  important  also  at 
times  to  show  the  under  side  »f  the  leaf  as  well  as  the 
upper  side.  S<Dme  of  the  more  delicate  ferns  may  be  dried 
with  advairtage  between  two  pieces  of  newspaper,  the  drier 
being  put  on  top  .of  the  newspaper.  This  avoids  disturb- 
ing the  specimen  when  changing  the  driers,  as  the  upper 
piece  of  newspaper  need  not  be  removed  until  the  plant  is 
dry.  The  specimen  when  once  laid  on  the  newspaper 
should  not  be  removed  from  it  until  it  is  dry.  When  a 
plant  is  wilted  and  not  dry,  it  is  very  difficult  and  some- 
times impossible  to  replace  tiie  specimens  without  injuring 
them.  An  exception  may  be  made  with  very  succulent 
plants  or  fleshy  plants,  when  both  upper  and  lower  papers 


should  be  changed  to  get  rid  of  the  moisture  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  dip  the  plant  in 
boiling  water  in  order  to  kill  it.  Some  plants  retain  their 
color  fairly  well,  even  if  improperly  dried,  but  the  majority 
lose  their  original  color  unless  they  are  dried  quickly  and 
properly.  Plants  should  be  dried  as  rapidly  as  possible 
after  the  first  day,  and  in  order  to  do  this  the  driers  sbotrld 
be  changed  at  least  once  a  day  and,  if  possible,  twice  at 
first.  After  the  first  day  or  two,  when  the  excess  of  mois- 
ture has  been  removed,  the  hotter  the  driers  are,  the  better 
the  results  will  be,  and,  in  order  to  have  the  driers  quite 
hot,  they-  should  be  heated  on  or  at  the  stove  and  put  on 
the  specimens  at  once.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  heat  the 
papers  in  this  way,  they  may  be  dried  outside  and  not 
especially  heated.  As  some  plants  dry  much  quicker  than 
others,  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  if  a  thin  piece  of 
wood  is  kept  between  the  plants  which  are  in  different 
s:agcs  orf  drying,  as,  if  this  is  not  done,  a  plant  which 
would  dry  very  quickly  is  kept  moist  by  others  of  a  more 
succulent  nature.  Some  plants  will  dry  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  some  take  nearly  two  weeks.  One  can  easily 
tell  by  the  touch  when  they  are  dry. 

Many  a  collection  of  plants  has  been  ruined  by  insects 
after  it  has  been  made,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  collector 
may  die  with  the  loss  of  his  specimens.  The  poisoning  of 
plants  after  they  have  been  dried  should  never  be  neglected, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  better.  One  of  the  best  for- 
mulas for  this  purpose  is:  Corrosive  Sublimate  1V2 
drachms;  carbolic  acid,  1^2  drachms;  alcohol,  12  oimces. 
A  small  brush  is  used  to  apply,  the  poison  "which  should 
be  painted  over  all  the  plant  that  is  exposed,  the  flowers 
especially  getting  a  full  share,  as  the  insects  will  frequently 
destroy  the  flowers  when  they  will  not  injure  another  part. 
.A.lcohol  is  used  instead  of  water,  as  it  evaporates  without 
leaving  a  stain  on_  the  paper. 


OTHER  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Review  would  not  advise  any  voting  student 
to  make  a  collection  of  birds.  Such  a  collection  inay 
be  necessary  in  a  natural  history  society  or  normal 
school  museum,  or  when  made  by  a  private  collector 
who  is  bent  on  a  close  and  exact  study  of  birds. 
Boys  and  girls  can  do  better  and  far  more  profitable 
work  under  the  directions  of  their  teachers  in  ob- 
serving and  identifying  the  living  bird  by  the  help 
of  a  small  field  or  opera  glass — or  without  one. 
The  identification  of  birds  by  their  song  requires 
some  "ear  for  music  "as  well  as  close  and  continued 
observation  of  the  bird  itself.  It  is  surprising  how 
many  different  notes  one  bird  may  have ;  and  these 
must  become  perfectly  familiar  before  the  bird  can 
be  said  to  be  "known"  to  the  student.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  accotnplishment ;  but  it  is 
a  necessary  one,  and  one  that  yields  perhaps  the 
greatest  and  most  lasting  pleasure  in  this  delightful 
study. 

Mr.   T.   M.   Swavnc's  notes  on  the  collection  of 
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insects  in  the  JniK-  iiinnbLT  of  tlic  Review  should 
be  sliidietl  by  those  interested  in  the  subject.  It  is 
an  ilhisirated  guide  to  the  bei;inner. 

A   FINAL  WORD. 

Do  not  destroy  animal  or  plant  lite  needlessly  in 
making  collections.  Uo  ni>t  make  collections  at  all 
unless  you  aim  l<i  do  it  well  and  there  is  a  ilefinite 
object  in  view,  lie  careful  to  take  only  as  many 
specimens  as  are  actually  needed.  The  cullecl<jr 
who  finds  a  rare  plant  in  a  place  and  appropriates 

evcrv  one  is  a  .     Well,  he  is  a  collector,  nui 

a  naturalist. 

If  some  working  student  will  be  good  enough  to 
give  the  Ri-:\iEW  a  discnss'.on  on  the  best  ways  rif 
coUecl-r.g  and  pre])aring  geological  specimens,  '.he 
favor  wdl  be  appreciated. 


On  Burr  Balls. 


The  Discipline  of  Self-Reliance. 


There  are  certain  children  who  require  the  train- 
ing that  Henry  Ward  iJeecher  received  from  his 
teacher  in  mathematics.  The  self-reliance  thai  it 
engendered  affected  his  whole  life-     He  says : 

"I  was  sent  to  the  blackboard,  and  went,  uncer- 
tain, full  of  whimpering." 

■■  "That  lesson  must  be  learned,"  said  my  teacher, 
m  a  very  quiet  tone,  but  with  terrible  intensity.  All 
explanations  and  excuses  he  irotl  under  foot  with 
utter  scornfuhiess.  T  want  that  problem;  I  don't 
want  any  reasons  why  you  haven't  it,'  he  would 
say. 

■'  'I  did  study  it  two  hours.' 

"  'That  is  nothing  to  me.  I  want  the  lesson.  You 
may  not  study  at  all,  or  you  may  study  it  ten  hours, 
just  suit  yourself.     I  want  the  lesson.' 

"It  was  tough  fi>r  a  green  lx)\ ,  but  it  seasoned  me. 
In  less  than  a  month  1  had  the  most  intense  sense  of 
intellectual  indepentlence  and  courage  to  defend  my 
recitations- 

"One  day  his  cold,  calm  voice  fell  ujion  nie  in  the 
midst  of  a  demonstration.  'No!'  J  hesitated  and 
then  went  back  to  the  beginning,  and  on  reaching 
the  same  point  again,  "No !'  uttered  in  a  tone  of 
conviction  barred  my  jirogress. 

"  "The  next !'  and  1  sat  down  in  red  confusion. 

"He,  too,  was  stoiijied  with  'No !'  but  went  right 
on,  finished,  and  as  he  sat  down  was  rewarded  with 
"Very  well.' 

"  "Why,"  whimpered  I.  '1  recited  it  just  as  he  did, 
and  you  said  'No!'  " 

■'  'Why  didn't  you  sav  ''^'es,'  and  stick  to  it?  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  your  lesson.  \'ou  must  know 
that  you  know  it.  You  have  learned  nothing  till 
you  are  sure.  If  all  the  vvorlil  .says  'No!'  your  bus- 
iness is  to  say  "Yes,'  and  prove  it,'  " 


W.   1-.  G.v.NUNc;,   I'll.   l>. 

Ill  Notes  ..II  till-  Natural  History  ;iiid  Pliysiogr.ipliy  of 
Ni!w   Hruiiswick. 

Two  years  ago  I'rof.  IJailey  showed  me  at  hred 
ericton  a  large  ball  of  vegetable  matter,  almost 
spherical  and  some  four  inches  in  diameter,  whicli 
had  been  given  him  by  Mr.  1'.  H.  (iillmor  of  St. 
George,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  fouml  in 
Kedron  Lake.  Applying  to  Mr.  (iillmor  for  further 
information,  he  referred  me  to  Mr.  Wellington 
Davis,  of  r.rockway,  York  County,  who  sent  me  a 
similar  ball  with  the  following  letter : 

I  am  sending  yi.ii  the  best  ball  1  have,  ll  is  iiut  ;i  very 
gixjd  one.  ...  I  cannot  tell  }"ou  very  much  about  it.  It . 
is  found  in  a  north  tnd  of  ihe  Lii;lc  Kedron  lake  in  a 
small  cove-  No  wind  can  strike  the  cove  bdt  frorm  t'lie 
southeast.  It  is  surrounded  with  fir  and  spruce  which 
hang  over  the  water.  The  bottom  is  a  clear  sand-  The 
spill.s  drop  fn^ni  the  fir  and  spruce  and  lie  al   the  bottom. 


Burr  B.m.i-s  Tliat  on  Ihe  left  is  Irom  Little  Kedron  Lake,  Uiat  on 
tile  riiihl  is  a  small  specimen  Irom  Flint,  or  Sandy,  Fond,  in  Mivisii- 
cliusetls.  The  upper  ruler  shows  centimetres,  and  the  lower  shows 
inches.      (Itc'fluocd  ubout  Jl. 

I  hen  the  water  washing  them  (roin  side  to  side  forms  the 
ball.    There  is  no  heavy  swell  conies  in  there.    These  balls 
can  be  found  in  no  other  place  in  the  Little  Kedron  lake 
nor  in  Big  Kedron  lake.     Sometimes  we  have  found  ihcm 
Irom  six  to  cighl  inches  througii. 

Photographs  of  the  ball  here  referred  to  are  sent 
herewith.  It  is  composed  chietly  of  the  leaves  of 
fir  and  spruce,  but  with  some  other  vegetable  mat- 
ter, such  as  small  twigs,  etc..  in  addition,  all  inter- 
locked together  with  a  firm  compactness. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  I  was  asked  by  a  corres- 
pondent a  year  or  two  earlier  whether  the  mode  of 
formation  of  somewhat  similar  balls  which  occur  in 
Flint  or  Sandv  Pond  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  is 
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known.  The  balls  which  occur  there,  as  shown  by 
the  small  specimen  photographed  beside  the  Kedron 
lake  ball,  are  of  much  finer  texture  than  that  from 
Kedron  lake,  and  they  are  apparently  composed 
chiefly  of  the  tangled  stems  and  leaves  of  the  Duck- 
grass  {Eriocaulon  septangularc),  with  perhaps  also 
some  other  materials.  They  are  homogeneous  in 
structure,  without  any  apparent  nucleus.  They  aie 
described  by  Thoreau  in  his  "  Walden  "  (Chapter 
IX),  who  shows  (and  the  observation  is  confirmed 
by  two  correspondents  who  have  written  me  con- 
cerning them),  that  they  are  formed  upon  a  sandy 
bottom  much  as  described  by  Mr.  Davis.  From 
these  two  cases  one  would  infer  that  such  balls 
must  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  shallow  sandy 
lakes.  Having,  however,  inquired  of  my  botanical 
friends  without  learning  of  any  other  localities  or 
of  any  published  description  of  their  mode  of  forma- 
tion, I  inserted  in  Science  for  April  8th  a  letter  of 
inquiry,  asking  for  information  as  to  other  localities, 
local  names  for  them,  published  references  to  or 
descriptions  of  them,  materials  of  which  they  are 
composed,  etc.  In  response  I  have  so  far  received 
but  two  notes,  one  giving  further  information  about 
those  of  Flint  Pond,  and  stating  that  they  are  locally 
called  Burr-balls;  and  another,  giving  a  recollection 
of  their  occurrence  in  a  lake  in  Idaho. 

It  would  be  odd  if  no  descriptions  of  these  balls 
oth'er  than  Thoreau's,  nor  any  account  of  their 
modle  of  formation,  has  been  published.  Presumably 
they  are  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the  rolling 
about  of  vegetable  fragments  on  hard  sandy  bottoms 
by  the  action  of  the  under-water  parts  of  waves. 
Probably,  as  one  of  my  correspondents  suggests,  the 
material  collects  first  in  ripple-marks,  there  becom- 
ing somewhat  matted  together  in  short  loose  cylin- 
ders ;  as  these  enlarge  they  are  rolled  out  and  over 
the  bottom,  where,  gathering  other  material,  they 
gradually  become  larger,  rounder,  and  more  com- 
pact. It  would  be  worth  while,  however,  to  trace 
out  precisely  how  they  start  and  under  what  con- 
ditions they  may  be  formed.  It  happens  that  Dr. 
Hay  and  I  were  at  Little  Kedron  lake  in  July  last 
(1903);  had  we  known  then  of  the  existence  of 
these  balls  there  we  might  possess  now  some  answer 
to  these  questions. 


Common  Birds  of  the  Air. 


BY   E.    C.    ALLEN,    YARMOUTH,    N.    S. 


Teachers  need  j^^ood  eyes,  good  ears,  and  good 
.sense,  and  having  those,  they  should  be  able  In  dis- 
cover the  needs  of  their  jjupils  an<l  apply  llie  proper 
means  of  improvement. 


Our  birds  may  be  divided  into  classes,  according 
to  the  level  on  which  they  procure  their  food.  For 
example,  the  thrushes,  sparrows,  and  some  of  the 
warblers  feed  on  or  near  the  ground:  the  wood- 
peckers, chickadees,  kinglets  and  many  of  the  older 
families  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees ; 
and  another  class  feed  entirely  in  the  air,  taking 
their  food  while  on  the  wing. 

Of  this  last  mentioned  class,  the  swallows  stand 
above  others  as  regards  adaptation  and  skill.  This 
family  is  represented  in  our  Eastern  Provinces  by 
five  species.  Although  they  are  very  similar  in 
their  manner  of  flight  and  general  appearance  when 
seen  at  a  distance,  yet  at  a  reasonably  close  range 
their  distinguishing  marks  are  so  apparent  that  the 
identification  of  the  different  species  is  much  easier 
than  in  most  of  the  common  families.  An  excellent 
opportunity  for  study  is  often  afforded  by  a  row  of 
swallows  perched  along  a  telegraph  wire.  With  a 
little  care  and  patience  they  can  be  approached  with- 
out taking  alarm,  when  in  all  probability  the  three 
commoner  species  will  be  found  within  a  few  feet 
of  each  other,  giving  every  opportunity  for  com- 
parison. 

Probably  the  most  familiar  member  of  the  family 
is  the  barn  swallow  (chelidon  cry throgaster),  which 
is  generally  found  building  inside  our  barns  and 
out-buildings.  The  marks  by  which  it  is  most 
easily  distinguished  is  its  long  deeply-forked  tail. 
The  two  outer  tail  feathers  are  at  least  one  inch 
longer  than  any  of  the  others,  and  all  except  the 
middle  feathers  have  white  spots  near  their  tips. 
These  spots  are  readily  seen  when  the  bird  is  in 
flight,  and  give  the  appearance  of  a  white  band 
across  the  tail.  The  other  marks  are  a  deep  chest- 
nut forehead  and  throat,  paler  chestnut  breast  and 
belly,  and  purplish  black  upper  parts.  This  bird  is 
more  often,  seen  skimming  along  just  above  the 
ground  than  any  other  species. 

The  eave  swallow  (petrochelidon  lunifrons\ 
somewhat  resembles  the  barn  swallow  in  its  colour- 
ing. But  its  forehead  is  pale  buff,  or  almost  white, 
instead  of  chestnut,  its  back  rather  mottled,  instead 
of  solid  purplish-black,  and  its  tail  short  and  but 
slightly  notched,  instead  of  being  long  and  deeply 
forked.  A  good  look  at  the  back  of  the  eave  swal- 
low will  serve  to  distinguish  him  from  any  other 
species,  for,  on  the  rump,  where  the  tail  joins  the 
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body,  is  a  large  patch  of  pale  rciklish  brown.  It 
will  perhaps  help  someone  in  recognizing  them  to 
say  that  these  are  the  swallows  which  live  in  large 
colonies,  and  build  their  nests  in  long  rows  under 
the  eaves  of  barns. 

For  simplicity  of  colouring,  the  tree  swallow 
(tachycineta  bicolor)  stands  tirst ;  yet  in  beauty 
he  is  surpassed  by  none.  AH  the  upper  parts  are  of 
a  beautiful  steely  blue,  and  the  under  parts  are  of 
the  purest  white.  The  natural  nesting  site  of  these 
birds  is  in  hollow  trees,  the  deserted  nests  of  wood- 
peckers often  being  used,  hut  they  will  fre(iuently 
take  advantage  of  nesting  houses  which  friendly 
hands  sometimes  build,  if  such  houses  arc  securely 
placed  in  some  safe  position.  The  tree  swallow  is 
the  tirst  of  the  family  to  arrive  in  the  spring,  its 
cold  steely-blue  back  reminding  one  of  the  deep 
blue  surface  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  just  free  from 
their  coating  of  ice.  It  seemed  strange  last  April, 
when  every  branch  of  the  forest  was  overburdened 
with  snow,  and  more  snow  was  flying  in  the  air,  to 
see  one  of  these  hardy  little  birds  from  the  south 
beating  up  against  the  cold  wind. 

The  three  swallows  above  mentioned  are  by  far 
the  most  common,  and  most  evenly  diffused  over 
the  provinces.  There  are  two  other  species  which 
are  more  local  in  their  occurrence. 

The  bank  swallow  (clivicola  riparia)  nests  after 
the  manner  of  the  kingfishers,  in  sand  banks,  gener- 
ally near  the  coast.  Its  upper  parts  are  brownish 
gray,  without  the  metallic  reilections  of  the  other 
species,  and  the  under  parts  are  white,  except  for 
a  dark  band  crossing  the  breast. 

The  purple  martin  (progne  subis)  is  the  largest 
swallow  occurring  here,  and  breeds  in  several  places 
throughout  the  provinces.  In  .seeing  the  males  fly- 
ing, one  gets  the  impression  of  a  shiny  bluish  or 
purplish-black  bird.  The  females  are  similarlv 
colored  above,  but  the  black  fades  to  gray  on  the 
sides  and  white  below.  Like  the  tree  swallows,  they 
nest  in  bird  houses  placed  for  the  purpose. 

A  bird  often  confused  with  the  swallows,  and,  in 
fact,  commonly  called  "  chimney  swallow,"  is  the 
chimney  swift,  which  is  not  a  swallow  at  all,  but 
belongs  to  an  entirely  different  family.  The.se  are 
the  sooty  coloured  birds  which  we  see  at  sunset, 
flying  swiftly  about  over  the  house-tops.  Careful 
observation  will  show  that  their  manner  of  flight 
is  far  ditiferent  from  that  of  the  swallows.  Witli 
rapidlv  beating  wings,  interrui>lo<l  by  short  scaHng 
flight.s,  thev  jnirsue  each  other  round  and  round  in 
wide  circles,  uttering  all  the  time  a  sharp,  "chip, 
chip,"  which  they  repeat  faster  and  faster,  until  it 
runs  off  into  a  regular  rattle. 


To  Think  vs.  To  Remember. 

BY    W.    C.    M. 

Many  of  the  older  generation  of  teachers  have 
not  forgotten  the  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic 
in  vogue  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  hirst  commit 
the  rule  to  memory ;  then  work  out  the  example  ac- 
cording to  rule;  an<l  then  apply  the  rule  to  the 
exercises.  It  mattered  little  whether  the  .scholar 
understood  the  rule,  provided  he  remembered  it. 
coidd  apply  it,  and  get  the  right  answers.  The 
essential  things  were  to  commit  the  rule  to  memory 
and  to  practise  applying  it  until  accuracy  became  a 
habit. 

We  all  remember  the  reaction.  The  child  should 
be  taught  the  reason  for  each  step.  Unless  he 
understood  what  he  was  doing,  the  teacher  had  failed. 
So  the  reformers  urged.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  to  train  the  child  to  rea.son,  to  think,  not  to 
stuff  his  memory.  Consequently  simple  aiul  in- 
genious explanations  of  arithmetical  processes  were 
given ;  comprehensive  and  powerful  metho«ls  of 
analysis,  such  as  the  unitary  method,  were  taught. 
The  new  method  required  the  child  for  exampl ; 
to  construct  the  multiplication  table  before  conunil- 
ting  it  to  memory.  Even  the  difficult  operations 
with  fractions,  must  first  be  explained  and  under- 
stood before  being  practised. 

I  do  not  wish  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  re- 
formers, but  to  call  attention  to  something  of  value 
in  the  old  which  has  been  overlooked. 

Reforming  zeal  spent  so  much  time  and  energy 
upon  explanations  and  illustrations  that  little  was 
left  for  drill  or  practice.  This  was  necessary,'  be- 
cause of  the  inability  of  the  pupils  to  grasp  abstract 
])rocesses  of  reasoning. 

Now  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  child's 
ability  to  reason  develops  rapidly  about  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  year.  At  first  it  shows  its  strength  '.n 
dealing  with  concrete  problems,  later  with  abstract 
ideas.  Thus  many  children  grasp  geometry  with 
its  problems  about  figures  which  can  he  seen  before 
they  become  master  of  the  more  abstract  algebraical 
l)rocesses.  In  fact,  for  many,  algebra  remains  for 
many  years  little  more  than  a  game  or  juggling  with 
letters  according  to  simple  rules.  A  pupil  may  be- 
come quite  expert  in  algebraical  operations,  such  as 
removing  brackets,  multiplication,  solving  simple 
equations,  etc..  without  grasping  their  significance. 
In  fact  much  of  the  pupil's  skill  in  what  we 
imagine  is  reasoning  or  thinking  the  thing  out,  is 
simply  a  habit  of  treating  similar  questions  accord- 
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iiig   to   a   common    formula.     He   has   learned    Ihe 
trick  just  as  the  dog  learns  how  to  beg. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  childhood  or  com- 
mon school  age  is  the  time  the  pupil  acquires  habits 
most  easily  and  surely.  These  habits  are  ways  of 
thinking  as  well  as  of  acting.  Eor  example,  the 
pupil  acquires  the  habit  of  thinking  15  after  7+8, 
or  12  inches  make  i  ft.,  3  feet  i  yard.  These  asso- 
ciations are  but  habit. 

Now  the  old  drill  deepened  habits.  The  old 
methods  produced  quick  and  accurate  calculators. 
The  new  may  assist  habits  by  the  very  efforts  made 
to  understand;  but  the  teacher,  anxious  to  make 
sure  that  the  pupil  understands,  changes  the  expla- 
nations,, and  thus  balks  the  habit.  Repetition  in 
the  same  way  fixes  habits  firmly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  new  methods  ignore  the 
use  of  the  memory  and  the  necessity  of  making  the 
acquisition  of  habits  the  prime  object  of  lower 
grade  teaching. 

How  does  a  clerk  add  up  a  column  of  figures  such 
as  8932468572647?  (For  convenience  the  column 
is  printed  horizontally).  Is  it  not  thus:  8  and  9 
are  17,  and  3  are  20,  and  2  are  22,  and  4  are  26,  and 
0  are  32,  and  8  are  40,  and  5  are  45,  and  7  are  52, 
and  2  are  54,  and  so  on?  If  he  begins  grouping 
them  thus:  8  and  2  are  10,  9  and  3  are  12,  12  and 
10  are  22;  6  and  4  are  10  and  22  are  32;  8  and  2 
are  10  and  32  are  42 ;  7  and  5  are  12  and  42  are  54. 
he  soon  finds  himself  omitting  numbers,  forgetting 
his  totals,  and  committing  all  kinds  of  errors. 
E.xperience  has  taught  him  that  the  first  method 
alone  secures  accuracy. 

Now  the  primary  teacher  who  drills  the  pupil  so 
that  the  names  of  two  numbers,  thus  7  and  9,  in- 
variably suggests  without  further  thought  the  right 
sum  as  quickly  and  surely  as  a,  b,  suggests  c,  is 
laying  a  sure  foundation  for  swift  and  accurate 
calculation.  The  same  is  true  of  multiplication. 
Subtraction  and  division  follow  without  much 
difficulty.  With  these  at  his  fingers'  ends  there 
will  be  little  doubt  of  his  success. 

Notliing  but  drill  will  secure  these  desirable  re- 
sults. Explanations  and  illustrations  help  to  make 
the  drill  interesting,  and  possibly  to  shorten  it ;  but 
they  can  never  take  the  place  of  drill. 

What  is  true  of  number  is  also  true  oi  writing, 
spelling  and  reading.  Language  teaching  means 
noticing  and  remembering  words  and  i)hrases  which 
go  together  and  illustrate  the  different  rules  or  laws 
of  syntax.     In  the  case  of  a  foreign  tongue,   these 


sometimes  take  the  form  of  idioms.  A  memory 
stored  not  only  with  idioms,  but  happy  and  classic 
phrases,  is  invaluable  for  writing  or  speaking  good 
English.  All  this  is  got  through  the  drill  of  the 
school. 

What  is  needed  is  enough  of  the  old  drill  to  pro- 
duce good  habits,  and  enough  of  the  new  method 
to  keep  interest  alive  and  pave  the  way  for  higher 
studies. 


The  Manner  of  Receiving'. 

In  her  charming  series  of  sketches  that  are  ap- 
pearing in  The  Delineator  under  the  title  "The  Joy 
of  Living,"  Lillie  Hamilton  French  writes,  in  the 
August  number,  on  the  Manner  of  Receiving.  In- 
gratitude is  a  grievous  fault  to  be  met  with  every 
day,  and  many  phases. of  it  are  pointed  out  by  Miss 
French's  pen,  which,  however,  is  tipped  not  with 
bitterness  but  with  a  kindliness  that  takes  away  the 
sting  of  correction.  A  very  nice  illustration  of 
selfishness  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph : 

"It  is  not  an  uncommon  weakness,  this  of  being 
satisfied  with  ourselves  because  somebody  else  has 
been  kind  to  us ;  because  somebody  else  has  sacri- 
ficed much  to  make  our  hours  easier.  We  take  for 
granted  most  of  the  special  ministrations  of  others, 
as  children  in  their  cribs  regard  the  attendance  of 
their  nurses.  Only  a  few  escape  the  snare.  The 
more  we  get  the  more  we  are  apt  to  regard  that 
which  is  given  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  T  have 
one  horror  in  life,'  exclaimed  a  pretty  young  woman 
to  whom  people  were  always  sending  presents.  T 
have  one  horror  in  life,  that  of  being  like  the  rhin- 
oceros in  the  Park.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  with 
big  mouth  always  open  when  any  one  passes  by, 
taking  everything  that  is  thrown  into  it,  even  whole 
loaves  of  bread,  and  not  a  wrinkle  of  pleasure  on 
his  face,  not  a  gleam  in  his  eye,  as  he  closes  his 
jaw  over  your  offering — nothing  but  a  wide  opening 
of  the  mouth  again  to  be  ready  for  the  next  thing 
that  mav  come  ?'  " 


"  Tell  nie  vot  is  zee  polar  bear,"  asked  a  l'"rench 
visitor  til  this  country. 

".\  polar  bear?  ()  it  is  an  animal  that  lives  in 
Alaska.  • 

"Yes.  but  vot  he  do?" 

"Do?  Why,  he  .sits  on  a  c;d<c  of  ice  and  cats  fish." 

"1  vill  not  do  it!  I  vill  not  do  it!" 

"Will  not  do  what?" 

"Zey  ask  me  to  be  ze  pohir  l>ear  at  ze  funeral.  I 
vill  not  do  it!" 
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Fairy  Tales  in  the  Schoolroom. 

VVlio  (Incs  111)1  Ujijk  Iwck  Willi  t'uiul  rfiiiciiibraiiCv: 
lo  the  fairy  stories  listciR-d  to  witli  deliglil  at  the 
niotlier's  knee,  and  told  perhaps  to  tlie  family  circle 
as  it  gathered  around  tlie  comfortable  blaze  of  an 
old-fashioned  lire-place  on  a  winter's  evening?  or, 
when  a  little  later  we  had  spelled  our  way  through 
the  primer  and  could  read  these  stories  for  our- 
selves? LJible  stories,  classic  fairy  tales,  myths, 
legends  and  sagas,  born  in  the  childhood  of  the 
world,  are  the  true  food  for  little  children.  Some 
teacliers  —  Rosseau  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  for  ex- 
ample— would  clip  the  wings  of  the  child's  imagi- 
nation, and  teach  him  only  realities,  thus  denying 
him  his  birthright ;  for  the  folk-lore  and  fairy  tales, 
not  read  in  childhood,  miss  their  effect  forever. 

The  shoals  of  intolerably  dull  little  books  on  gen- 
eral information  can  never  take  the  place  of  the 
fairy  story,  even  though  these  books  are  "written 
down"  to  the  child's  understanding  in  the  puerile 
style  that  is  too  common,  and  which  the  child  soon 
leanis  heartily  to  despise.  Charles  Lamb  mourns 
over  the  pedantic  little  people  made  prematurely 
wise  by  "Scientitic  Dialogues"  and  other  gray  didac- 
tic lore.  In  a  letter  to  Coleridge  he  writes,  "Know- 
ledge must  now  come  to  the  child  in  the  shape  of 
knowledge,  instead  of  that  beautiful  interest  in  wild 
tales  which  make  the  child  a  man.  while  all  the 
time  he  suspects  himself  to  be  a  child.  .  .  Think 
of  what  you  would  have  been  now  if,  instead  of 
being  fed  with  tales  and  old  wives'  fables  in  child- 
hood, you  liad  been  crammed  with  geography  an  1 
natural  history."  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  crabbed  and 
austere  as  he  oftentimes  was,  has  a  word  to  say  for 
the  fairies:  "Babies  do  not  like  to  hear  stories  of 
babies  like  themselves,"  he  says ;  "they  require  to 
have  their  imagination  raised  by  tales  of  giants  and 
fairies,  castles  and  enchantments." 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  primitive  races,  children, 
poets  and  simple  folk,  lies  a  craving  for  fairy  tales 
and  romances ;  and  so  treasures  have  been  preserved 
for  us,  as  old  as  the  Pyramids.  And  these  treasures 
were  handed  down  orally  or  stored  up  in  little  blue 
and  scarlet  books ;  to  be  told  to  children  and  to  their 
children's  children.  A  book  was  a  book  in  those 
days  and  a  story  was  a  story. 

One  sorrowfully  wonders  in  this  intensely  prac- 
tical age  where  all  the  good  and  bad  fairies  have 
gone,  and  what  has  become  of  the  stories  about 
them.     Have  they  been  elbowed  out  of  the  way  bv 


the  multiplication  of  text-books  in  the  schools  or  by 
the  superior  wisdom  of  boys  and  girls? — for  these 
are  fatal  to  fairies.  We  venture  the  opinion  that 
if  the  reading  of  fairy  tales  were  more  common 
among  young  children,  there  would  be  less  of  the 
craving  in  after  life  for  the  cheap  novel  and  more 
appreciation  <jf  good  wholesome  literature.  Early 
education  must  get  at  and  cultivate  active,  vital 
feeling;  narrowness  of  sympathy  an<l  hardness  of 
disposition  result  from  the  mind  being  stored  only 
with  facts. 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
The  Sleeping  Beauty,  The  Babes  in  the  Woods  (who 
has  not  wept  over  this?;,  Cinderella  and  her  Glass 
Slipper,  Bluebeard,  Goody  Two  Shoes,  Thomas 
Thumb,  Grimm's  Eairy  Tales— the  child  who  has 
not  read  these  and  many  others,  has  missed  some 
of  the  world's  best  literature  at  the  time  when  it 
could  be  read  and  enjoyed;  and  the  teacher  who 
knows  these  stories  and  tells  them  to  the  children 
of  the  primary  cla.ss  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  school 
hours  will  win  their  gratitude  and  affection.  More, 
she  will  be  training  their  imagination — and  much 
of  the  selfishness  and  badness  of  heart  whch  exist 
in  the  world  is  due  to  deficient  imagination — and 
awakening  the  sympathy  of  children,  teaching  them 
to  enter  into  the  joys,  woes  and  difficulties  which 
abound  in  all  wholesome,  honest  fairy  tales.  Fairy 
stories  prepare  the  child  for  poetry,  and  a  wider 
appreciation  of  nature — beautiful  meadows,  moun- 
tain rivulets,  haunts  in  field  and  forest.  These  will 
remain  long  after  we  have  ceased  to  laugh  over, 
but  never  to  forget,  the  improbable  fairy  story. 

Catherine  I.  Dodd,  in  an  article  in  the  Natjotial 
Review,  from  which  we  have  gathered  many  of  the 
ideas  used  in  this  article,  has  the  following  in  re- 
gard to  the  classic  fairy  stories  that  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  school  room : 

.  .  The  fairy  tales  proper  come  to  us  from  a 
time  when  the  world  was  young,  direct  from  the 
period  to  which  the  child  belongs.  These  folk  tales 
are  the  literature  of  simple  people,  to  whom  every- 
thing is  a  symbol ;  and  every  incident  in  the  old 
round  of  joy',  pain,  birth,  love,  and  death  has  gath- 
ered meaning  for  centuries.  There  is  a  beautiful 
simplicity  and  directness  of  motive  about  these  old 
tales  which  the  child  loves.  Thus  we  find  the  queen 
ill  her  ])arlor  eating  bread  and  honey,  and  the  king 
with  his  golden  crown  on  his  head  counting  his  bags 
of  gold,  and  the  maid  of  honor  fetching  a  pail  of 
water.  These  stories,  too,  all  end  happily,  and  this 
satisfies  that  craving  for  poetical  justice  so  strong 
in  little  children. 
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The  child's  keen  hisight  readil)'  detects  the  ring 
of  true  gold,  and  those  stories  which  endure  in  this 
world,  apart  from  the  folk  stories,  are  those  which 
originated  in  powerful  brains. 

Perrault,  the  mathematician,  wrote  Blue  Beard; 
Southey,  the  Three  Bears;  Goldsmith,  probably, 
wrote  Goody  Two-Shoes;  indeed,  nobody  else  could 
have  written  it,  so  why  should  we  qualify  the  state- 
ment ?  Then  there  was  Bunyan,  with  his  Pilgrim's 
Progress;  Defoe,  with  his  Robinson  Crusoe;  Swift, 
with  his  Gullii'er's  Travels;  Thackeray,  with  his 
Rose  and  the  Ring;  and  never,  never,  must  we  for- 
get Hans  Andersen,  that  curious  Danish  genius, 
with  the  soul  of  a  woman  and  the  heart  of  a  child. 
He,  more  than  any  other,  has  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  old  world  tales,  and  his  whimsical  simplicity 
appeals  to  all  children  and  all  whose  hearts  refuse 
to  grow  old.  He  understands  the  child's  sympathy 
with  the  entire  universe ;  for  trees,  insects,  plants, 
nay,  even  the  stars  and  the  jnoon,  are  the  child's 
comrades,  and  talk  his  language  and  listen  to  his 
confidences.  .  .  .  He  is  always  quaint,  graceful, 
and  true  to  the  canons  of  pottical  justice,  as  laid 
down  in  all  good  fairy  tales.  So  let  it  be  granted 
that  all  fairy  stories  written  in  strong,  beautiful, 
and  suitable  language,  by  great  writers,  may  be 
safely  put  before  children,  and  among  these  Ander- 
sen's stories  are  pre-eminent. 

Then  there  are  the  Sagas.  These  arte  stories  of 
definite  beings,  usually  having  a  definite  locality 
assigned  to  them,  who  once  really  livtd ;  for  the 
Saga  treacls  earthly  ways  more  than  the  fairy  tale, 
and  often  mingles  real  historic  fact  with  its  ro- 
mances. Dick  Whittington,  Lady  Godiz'a,  Robin 
Hood  and  King  Arthur  are  stories  of  this  class  as 
well  as  the  stories  of  Ulysees  and  Siegfried.  Sagas 
form  the  connecting  ling  between  the  fairy  tale  and 
true  history ;  but  the  educational  value  of  Sagas  is 
another  theme,  and  merits  a  special  consideration 
of  its  own. 

The  choice  of  the  fairy  tale  is  important.  They 
should  be  true  to  the  principles  of  good  literature, 
simple,  naiVj,  rich  in  incidents  and  relationships, 
and  neither  vulgar,  foolish  nor  sentimental.  All 
stories  which  frighten  children,  as  well  as  those 
which  glorify  cunning  and  trickery,  should  be 
avoided.  The  folk  and  fairy  lore  of  the  district 
sh(nil(l  supply  0.:'achcrs  with  some  material. 

The  tit^^acher  must  tell  the  story  to  the  children, 
for  the  voice  is  more  effective  than  the  printed  book. 
All  superrtuities  of  language  must  be  avoided ;  these 
only  bore  a  child.  He  wants  the  story  simplv  and 
directly,  without  unnecessary  moralizing.  Skilful 
detail  delights  him.  The  language  must  be  true, 
simple  and  strong,  wiihout  any  striving  after  mere 
decorative  effect.  The  true  story-teller  for  little 
children  needs  to  be  sontething  of  an  artist  as  well 
as  something  of  a  ]wet  and  a  dramatist — and  true 
story-tellers  are  nearly  always  women.  She  should 
also  possess  a  good  deal  of  literary  fbeling,  as  well 


as  a  knowledge  of  fairy  tales.  H  she  happens  to 
believe  in  fairies  so  much  the  better,  but,  at  any 
rate,  she  must  once  have  believed  in  them,  and  she 
must  remember  all  about  her  beliefs.  In  telling 
her  story  to  her  class,  she  must  be  simple,  concrete, 
and  sufficiently  passionatt.  Simplicity  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  difficulty.  It  means  selecting  the  essen- 
tials and  presenting  them  clearly  as  well  as  p:ctur- 
esqvJely.  To  be  concrete  she  must  be  able  to  draw 
rapidly  on  the  blackboard,  and  use  colored  chalks. 
"The  king  and  queen  lived  in  a  beautiful  palace." 
"See,  here  it  is,  here  arte  the  towers,  the  windows, 
the  gardens ;  and  here  was  a  stream  where  water- 
lilies  grew."  "The  queen  often  sat  on  a  marble  seat 
by  the  stream."  "Look!  here  is  the  seat."  "One 
day  a  frog  hopped  out  of  the  water."  Then  the 
frog  is  drawn,  with  his  intelligent  eye  fixed  on  the 
queen.  All  this  fascinates  the  children  as  the  magic 
story  grows  under  the  teacher's  hands.  "It  is  like 
being  in  fairyland  to  hear  that  teacliter  tell  us  tales," 
said  an  eager  child  of  six  one  day  after  a  fairy  tale 
lesson ;  and  indeed  it  was,  for  we  all  listened  spell- 
bound, the  critical  spectators  as  well  as  the  children. 

The  passionate  teacher,  who  feels  the  beauty  of 
her  theme  and  believes  in  it,  can  easily  impart  her 
appreciation  to  all  her  pupils,  and  make  them  aware 
of  the  human  spirit  working  within  them. 

Stolid,  frigid  and  superior  peoplt  should  never 
teach  little  children,  and  never  be  allowed  to  tell 
fairv  tales. 


THE  WANDERING  JEW.* 

When  our  Saviour  was  passing  out  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
place  where  he  was  to  be  crucified,  he  was  made  to  carry 
the  heavy  cross  on  his  shoulders.  Many  people  followed 
liim  and  others  stood  in  the  doorways  of  tlic  houses  he 
passed,  or  looked  out  of  the  windows. 

One  of  these  who  looked  on  was  a  shoemaker,  Ahasuerus 
by  name.  He  did  not  believe  in  Christ.  He  had  been  pres- 
ent when  Pilate  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death,  and, 
knowing  that  Christ  would  be  dragged  past  his  house,  he 
ran  home  and  called  his  household  to  see  this  person,  who, 
he  said,  had  been  deceiving  the  Jews. 

Ahasuerus  stood  in  the  doorway,  holding  liis  Httle  child 
on  his  arm.  Presently  the  crowd  came  by  and  Jesus  in  the 
midst,  l)earing  his  cross.  The  load  was  heavy,  and  Jesus 
stood  a  moment,  as  if  he  would  rest  in  the  doorway.^  But 
ihe  Jew,  willing  to  gain  favor  with'  the  crowd,  roughly 
bade  him  go  forward.  Jesus  obeyed,  but,  as  he  moved 
away,  he  turned  and  looked  on  the  shoemaker  and  said; — 

"I  shall  at  last  rest,  but  thou  shalt  go  on  till  the  last 
day." 

Ahasuerus  heard  him.  Stirred  by  some  impulse,  he 
knew  not  what,  he  set  his  child  down,  and  followed  the 
crowd  to  the  place  of  crucifi.xion.  There  he  stayed  till  the 
end.  And  when  the  people  turned  back,  he  turned  back 
with  them,  and  went  to  his  house,  but  not  to  stay.  He 
bade   his   wife  and   children   farewell. 

"Go  on !"  a  voice  said  to  him,  and  on  that  day  he  began 
his   wanderings.     Years  afterward  he  came  back,  but  Jer- 
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u:>aleiii  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  I  he  city  had  been  destroyed, 
and  he  knew  tliat  his  wife  and  children  had  long  since 
been  dead. 

"Go  on!"  he  heard,  and  he  wandered  forth,  begging  his 
w.iy  frmn  lioiise  to  house,  from  town  to  town,  from  one 
country  to  another.  lie  wandered  from  Jud;ea  to  Greece, 
from  Greece  to  Rome.  He  grew  old,  and  his  face  was  like 
leather,  but  his  eyes  were  bright,  and  he  never  lost  hi.-, 
vigor. 

He  went  through  storms  and  the  cold  of  wimer,  he 
endured  the  dry  heat  of  summer,  but  no  sickness  overtook 
him.  He  joined  armies  that  were  going  forth  to  battle, 
but  death  never  caiuc  his  way,  though  men  fell  by  his  side. 

He  was  never  seen  to  laugh.  Now  and  then,  some 
learned  man  would  draw  him  into  talif,  not  knowing  who 
he  was,  and  would  find  him  familiar  with  great  events  in 
history.  It  was  not  as  if  he  had  learned  these  in  books. 
He  talked  as  if  he  himself  had  beei>  present.  Then  the 
learned  man  would  shake  his  head,  and  say  to  himself 
"Poor  man,  he  is  mad,"  and  only  after  the  old  wanderer 
had  left  would  the  thought  suddenly  come,  "Why,  that 
must  have  been  the  Wandering  Jew." 

Where  is  he  now?  No  one  knows.  Wandering,  weary, 
he  moves  from  place  to  place.  Sometimes  he  is  driven 
otT  by  the  people,  he  looks  so  uncanny.  When  war  brc-aks 
out,  he  says  to  himself,  '  Perhaps  now  at  last  the  end  of 
the  world  is  coming ;"  but  though  wars  have  lasted  a 
hundred  years,  they  cease  at  last,  and  still  the  Wandering 
Jew   goes   on,  on. 


THE   LITTLE   THIEF.* 

In  one  of  tlie  beautiful  ciiies  of  Italy  there  stood  a  tall 
marble  column,  and  on  the  top  of  the  column  was  a 
statue  of  bronze,  which  shone  in  the  sun.  It  was  the 
statue  of  Justice,  and  Justice  held  in  one  hand  a  pair  of 
scales;  that  was  to  say  that  every  deed  would  be  weighed 
ip  the  balances :  and  in  the  other  hand  Justice  held  a 
sword ;  that  was  to  say  that  when  a  man  was  weighed  in 
the  balaivces  and  found  wanting.  Justice  was  ready  with  a 
sword  to  put   him  to  death. 

Nmv  for  many  years  this  statue  stood  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  Justice  was  done  to  every  one.  The 
law  was  observed  by  the  rulers,  who  were  fair  in  their 
dealings  with  men,  and  upright.  But  in  course  of  time  the 
rulers  became  evil.  They  no  longer  governed  justly,  and 
the  p<Mjr  did  not  feci  tha;  they  were  treated  by  the  l.iw  as 
the  rich  were  tnatcd,  and  this  story  is  meant  to  show  it. 

In  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  city  there  was  a  poor  maid- 
servant whom  we  will  call  Martha.  She  went  in  and  out 
about  licr  duty,  and  was  a  faithful  little  thing.  Although 
■.here  were  many  jewels  and  pieces  of  money  in  her  lady's 
chamber,  she  never  took  anything,  and  no  one  thought 
her  any  other  than  a  good,  honest  girl. 

But  one  day,  when  she  came  to  help  her  lady  dress  for 
a  great  ball,  she  could  not  find  a  pearl  necklace.  It  had 
been  laid  on  the  table,  her  lady  said,  .and  now  it  was  not 
there.  Martha  looked  everywhere,  but  could  not  find  it. 
It  was  a  warm  night,  the  window  was  open,  and  she  looked 
out.  She  did  not  think  the  necklace  could  have  been 
blmvn  out.  but  she  had  looked  everywhere  else. 


No,  there  was  no  sign  of  it.  It  liad  not  fallen  ujion  the 
stone  ledge  below  the  window.  Not  tar  away  was  the 
bronze  figure  of  Justice,  and  in  the  darknes.i  there  waa  a 
curious  sight.  She  could  not  see  the  stone  pillar,  but  the 
bronze  figure  stood  out  against  the  iky  as  if  it  were  llyuig 
through  iJic  air.  This  curious  sight  kept  her  looking,  and 
made  her  forget  for  a  momenl  what  had  happened. 

'.Mar.ha!'  called  her  lady  sharply,  and  Martha  drew 
her  head  in  and  turned  red  aa  she  thuugltl  of  what  she  had 
been  doing.     Her  lady  looked  ul  her  keenly. 

"Martha,"  said  -■.he,  suddenly,  "you  took  the  necklace. 
Vou  are  a  little  thief!" 

.vlartha  was  frightened  at  these  words.  She  had  never 
been  called  by  suoh  a  name  before,  and  she  was  contused, 
and  knew  not  what  to  say.  So  she  looked  down  and  said 
nothing.      1  he  lady  was  angry. 

■1  know  you  are  a  thief!"  she  said  again,  "a  little  thief!" 

■"I  am  not,"  cried  Martha,  but  the  lady  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  it,  and,  as  the  necklace  could  not  be  found,  siie 
was  certain  Martha  had  taken  it. 

Poor  Martha  I  She  had  no  friends  now,  and  she  could 
not  prove  she  had  not  taken  the  necklace.  She  could  only 
say  she  had  not.  To  lie  sure,  it  was  not  in  her  little  box, 
nor  in  any  dress  she  had,  nor  anywliere  in  the  little  room 
where  she  slept.  I  hey  only  said  she  must  have  been  very 
cunning  to  hide  it  away  so  carefully. 

And  now  Mar.ha  was  put  in  prison,  and  the  evil  judges 
were  more  afraid  of  displeasing  the  great  lady  of  the  pal- 
ace than  of  doing  an  unjust  deed.  They  tried  Martlia,  they 
found  her  guilty,  and  they  condemned  her  to  be  put  to 
death. 

It  was  a  strange  comment  on  the  great  bronze  figure  of 
Justice  that  the  gallows  on  which  Martha  was  to  be 
hanged  should  be  placed  just  under  tjhe  figure,  at  the  foot 
of  the  column.  Vet  so  it  was,  and  the  day  came  for  Mar- 
tha to  be  hanged.     The  cruel  judges  gave  her  no  hope. 

The  day  came,  and  it  was  dark  and  lowering.  It  was 
aliuost  as  if  the  heavens  frowned  on  the  city.  The  people 
gathered  and  Martha  mounted  the  platlonn  on  which  the 
gallows  stood.  Low  mutterings  were  heard.  The  skies 
grew  black.  There  was  a  sudden  blinding  light  and  a  great 
crash.  A  bolt  of  lightning  had  plunged  down.  For  a 
moment  the  people  were  stunne<l.  Poor  .Martlia  thought 
she  had  been  struck. 

But  she  had  not  been  struck.  The  lightning,  however, 
had  come  so  near  that  it  had  struck  the  arm  of  Justice 
that  held  the  scales,  and  down  had  come  the  scales  to  the 
ground.  The  scales  fell,  indeed,  at  Martha's  feet,  and  when 
sue  could  see,  oh  joy !  there  lay  the  gleaming  necklace  of 
pearls!  It  was  twined  in  the  clay  of  a  nest! 

I'he  secret  was  out.  A  magpie  had  stolen  the  necklace 
from  the  table  in  the  palace,  had  Hown  with  it  out  of  the 
window  to  the  nest  he  was  building  in  the  scales  in  the 
hand  of  Justice.  Perliaps  he  was  working  it  into  the  nest 
at  the  very  moment  when  Martha  was  looking  at  the 
bronze  figure. 

.\t  any  rate,  justice  was  done  at  last  to  little  Martha, 
\ hough   men  had  been  unjust. 


♦From  the  Boolt  ol  Lvt:eiids,      By  Horace  E.  Scuddcr.      By  (wrniis- 
sion  of  Ifie  piiblistiers,  Houirhton,  .Mitltin  &  Company.  Boston. 
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Test  in  Grammar. 

City  Superiiitciulent  JNlaxwell  recently  gave  the 
following  test  in  grammar  to  the  SB  classes  in  every 
elementary  school  in  Greater  New  York: 

1.  Write  the  possessive  case,  singular  and  plural, 
of  the  following  nouns :  Calf,  fox,  fairy,  monkey, 
witness. 

2.  Write  the  past  tense  and  the  past  perfect  tense, 
in  the  third  person  and  singular  number,  of  each  of 
the  following  verbs :  Go,  eat,  come,  lay,  write. 

3-  Insert  the  proper  form  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person  in  each  blank  and  give 
reasons  for  your  choice : 

a.  He  is  younger  than . 

b.  bhe  is  thought  to  be . 

c.  He  is  not  so  strong  as  . 

d.  He  thought  it  was . 

e.  Take  Mary  and  for  a  walk. 

4.  Insert  the  jjroper  form  of  the  relative  pro- 
noun in  each  blank  and  give  reasons  for  your  choice  : 

a-     He  is  a  boy, I  know  to  be  honest. 

b.  A  man  entered,  1  afterward  learned  is 

the  principal. 

c.  We   help   those  we   love   and   we 

know  love  us. 

d.     are  we  to  trust  ? 

5.  The  pupils  are  still  debating  whether  the 
questions  the  superintendent  asked  in  arithmetic  are 
difficult. 

a.  Give  the  first  word  and  the  last  word  of  the 
predicate   (complete). 

b.  State  the  verb  of  the  principal  clause. 

c-  \vnat  kind  of  clause  is  "Whether  .  .  .  diffi- 
cult?" Why? 

d.  What  is  the  object  of  the  verb  "asked"? 

e.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  "are"  (before 
"difficult")  ? 


For  the  First  Days. 


Over  a  hundred  teachers  attended  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  New  York  Educational  Council 
recently.  Pres.  J.  G.  Schurman,  of  Cornell  univer- 
sity, was  the  principal  .speaker-  Discussing  the  rela- 
tive value  of  practical  and  cultural  studies.  Dr. 
Schurman  said  that  in  making  men  pious,  moral, 
sane,  and  broad-minded,  in.stead  of  mere  money- 
getters,  languages,  mathematics,  history,  and  litera- 
ture are  more  important  than  manual  training. 

"Latin  and  mathematics"  he  said,  will  develop 
intellect,  ennoble  the  emotions,  and  quicken  the 
imagination.  Latin  is  by  far  the  best  language  for 
a  boy  to  study." 

He  said  that  the  average  toy  should  not  try  Ix>th 
Latin  and  Greek. 


"What  is  the  difference  between  exported  and 
transported?"  asked  a  shrewish  wife  of  her  husband. 

"If  you  were  half  way  to  England,"  replied  her 
spouse,  "you  would  be  exjiortcd  and  I  sliould  be 
transported." 


Says  a  teacher  :  Before  school  begins  I  supply  my- 
self with  two  dozen  pencils  and  a  tablet  of  good 
pencil  paper.  Un  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
before  school  opens,  I  write  number  and  arithmetic 
lessons  on  the  board  for  all  pupils  above  the  second 
reader.  When  school  is  called  and  after  opening 
exercises  we  get  right  to  work.  1  appoint  some  boy 
to  pass  around  with  paper  and  pencils  and  supply 
each  pupil  that  can  write  with  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
a  well  trimmed  pencil.  I  show  them  the  work  to  do 
with  reference  to  the  reading  class  they  were  in  in 
the  previous  school.  I  ask  them  to  write  their 
names  and  ages  after  copying  their  work  or  solving 
their  problems,  and  return  the  paper  to  me.  I  give 
no  directions  as  to  form  or  folding  so  that  I  may 
be  better  able  to  determine  the  habits  and  abilities 
of  my  pupils.  While  these  are  busy  preparing  their 
work  I  have  time  to  get  the  names,  ages,  and 
partially  classify  the  little  ones.  I  use  this  method 
as  much  as  jiossible  in  all  the  studies- 


One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks,  which  a  teacher 
must  encounter  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  pupils  in  their  proper  classes, 
h'requentl)-  a  great  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  this 
[jfocess,  and  the  school  remains  in  a  state  of  chaos 
fur  several  days.  Uf  course,  two  elements  enter 
into  a  good  classification;  one  is  past  acquirement, 
the  other  is  present  power.  Of  these,  the  latter  is 
the  more  important,  but  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion can  show  but  little  except  the  former. 

The  best  wa)',  therefore,  seems  to  be  to  spend 
little  time  at  first  in  the  classification,  but  from  a 
brief  e,xaminati(.in,  with  a  report  of  former  classifica- 
ton,  to  make  a  temporary  arrangement  with  a  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  it  is  to  be  soon  revised,  and 
a  permanent  arrangement  adopted.  Then  let  the 
regular  work  of  the  school  go  on  for  a  few  days, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  doubtful  cases.  The 
permanent  arrangenvent  nuist  not  be  delayed  too 
long,  but,  after  a  very  few  days,  it  can  be  made,  with 
but  little  probability  of  serious  mistakes. — School 
and  Home  Education. 


A  sunn)'  man  attracts  bu.siness  success  ;  everybody 
likes  to  deal  with  agreeable,  cheerful  people.  We 
instinctively  shrink  from  a  crabbed,  cross,  con- 
li.'ni|)til)le  character,  no  matter  how  able  he  may  be. 
We  would  rather  do  a  little  less  business  or  pay  a 
little  more  for  our  giwds,  and  deal  with  an  optimist- 
— Success. 
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A  Beg'inning'. 

Xn  matter  wliat  the  la-havior  of  a  cliild  lias  been 
he  usually  fjoes  to  school  the  first  day  with  an  idei 
of  (loinjj  better. 

A  new  gfrade,  a  new  nxmi.  a  new  teacher  alTord 
unlimited  opportiniities. 

"I'm  jj>)inj;  ti)  study  hard  and  be  teacher's  i)et 
next  year,"  said  a  laufijlrnc:.  mischievous  boy  to  his 
aunt,  who  was  roproviufj  him  for  his  wayward 
iK-havior  and  nejjlected  lessons. 

"Why  not  besjin  now?"  said  she.  "Durin'j  the 
next  two  months  you  mi.sfht  do  much  to  jirepare 
yourself  for  that  honorable  position." 

"It  wouldn't  Ix?  any  use.  Miss  Ha'l  is  down  on 
me  because  I  haven't  learned  my  lessons  and 
because  1  whisper  once  in  a  while :  but  Miss  Thomp- 
son doesn't  know  me  and  I'll  try  to  make  a  hit  with 
her" 

The  teacher  lo<i,  has  her  ambition  to  "make  a 
hit"  with  her  new  pujMls  and  durins:  the  loni^  lazy 
vacation  days  has  thought  of  several  improvements 
to  be  put  into  force  next  year. 

The  first  <hy  she  faces  the  fifty  or  more  pujiils 
she  wonders  wliat  the  year  will  brin"'  forth. 
Experience  has  taujjht  her  that  outward  and  visible 
siijns  are  not  sure  indicntinns  of  the  real  1>oy  or  <jirl. 
The  scowlinej  l)oy  is  not  always  bad  tempered  and 
the  smilmpf  bov  may  have  gusts  of  passion  calculated 
to  make  her  hair  stand  on  end.  or  may  smile  so  much 
tliat  he  becomes  a  trial.  She  moves  cautiously  and 
does  no  mental  classifying  for  several  days. 

Rut  her  exact  status  has  been  fixed  during  the 
first  morning.  Is  there  anything  more  uncanny 
than  the  intent,  curious  gaze  which  travels  from  one 
point  to  another — sometimes  furtive,  sometimes 
ojK'u — that  sees  everything,  from  the  filling  in  the 
back  teeth  to  the  laces  in  the  shoes,  and  determines 
mentnl  as  well  as  physical  imperfections? 

If  the  teacher  could  but  jxissess  that  same  accurate 
|>ower  of  ob.servation  what  a  rlifTerent  [)Iace  school 
would  Ijc! 

"1  shall  keep  my  temper  this  year,"  says  the  one 
to  whom  hastv  words  has  brought  infinite  trouble. 
Perhaps  for  a  couple  of  monttis,  with  nerves  normal 
and  health  good,  she  may  succeed.  Then  some  day 
after  a  thousand  little  annoyances  the  final  prick 
comes  and  words  arc  spoken  which  in  her  calmer 
moments  she  is  shocked  to  remember.  She  may 
grieve  as  much  over  her  broken  resolution  as  over 
the  outburst,  but  is  there  not  consolation  in  the 
thought  of  the  number  of  times  the  hasty  word  has 
not  been  spoken  because  of  this  resolution  ? 

The  teacher   who  talks  too  much  and  knows  it 


when  she  .sees  the  inattentive  faces  respectfully 
turned  toward  her,  may  have  resolved  to  let  her 
answers  be  \ea  and  nuy  and  her  (|Uestions  almost 
as  brief.  I!ut  alas!  iK-fore  long  she  is  holding  forth 
on  the  slightest  occasion  an<l  shoving  her  resolution 
aside.  Mut  certainly  the  resolution  does  restrain 
her  and  when  "normal"  again  (no  one  who  talks  too 
nuich  in  the  .school  njoni  is  normal)  will  fin<l  hcr.self 
talking  less  because  of  it- 

"1  shall  jjerniit  no  p(Mirly  written  work  this  year," 
resolves  another,  and  in  her  enthusiasm  may  confide 
her  resolution  to  her  class,  which  is  always  a  batl 
thing  if  you  will  take  my  word  for  it.  For  a  while 
she  resolutely  refuses  to  accept  anything  but  the 
child's  best.  Then,  tiring  f)f  the  constant  struggle, 
she  takes  anything  that  is  offered,  with  spasmodic 
returns  to  her  first  rule.  P.ut  that  goo<l  has  Ix-en 
done  there  can  be  no  doubt :  and  if  her  strength  had 
held  out.  she  could  have  devised  ways  and  means  to 
get  what  she  wanted  from  the  most  persistently 
nntidv  pupil. 

.\nf>ther  teacher,  realizing  the  futility  of  it,  may 
resolve  never  to  keep  pupils  after  sch<K)l :  but  there 
comes  a  dav  wdien  at  the  end  of  her  patience,  she 
feels  .something  must  be  done,  vet  not  knowing 
what,  .she  savs,  "Stay  after  .school,"  and  before  she 
realizes  it  the  sentence  becomes  a  mechanical  one 
and  school  for  her  does  not  end  until  half  an  hour 
later.  That  last  half  hour  with  her  nerves  fpiiver- 
incT  does  her  niore  mischief  than  the  precefling  five 
I'ours.  Tf  she  were  obliged  to  sro  when  the  bell  rang 
slv  conlfl  find  a  way  to  avoid  saving  "stay  after 
schor>l." 

"X'ext  year  T  shall  have  parents'  days  every 
month,  and  send  nice  personal  letters  to  each  parent 
inviting  her  to  come  and  spend  an  afternoon  on  a 
specified  date,"  planned  one  teacher  who  believes  in 
teachers  and  parents  "getting  together."  Rut  the 
term  flics  bv  and  no  nice  personal  notes  have  been 
Si-nt.  If  thev  had  been  written  with  a  blank  left  for 
the  name  of  the  invited  one  and  the  date,  all  she 
would  have  had  to  do  would  be  to  send  them  ;  cer- 
tainly n<itliing  eases  a  teacher's  life  .so  much  as  an 
acfpiaintnuce  with  parents. 

.Ml  the  resolutions  we  make  are  good  ones,  and  if 
in  the  |)leasant  opening  tlays  when  teachers  and 
pu|)ils  are  rested,  and  on  the  footing  of  new 
acf|uaintances  determined  to  be  pleased  with  each 
other,  these  resolutions  w-erc  put  into  definite  shape 
with  .some  plans  for  overcoming  the  obstructions 
which  are  in  the  wav  of  every  good  resolution, 
there  would  be  more  chance  of  making  a  success  of 
what  we  undertake. 

One  resolution  a  vear  is  enough  for  any  teacher 
to  make-  We  are  all  likely  to  make  too  many.  Rut 
when  that  one  is  made,  even  if  it  has  to  be  made 
over  every  day  and  is  so  full  of  scars  and  cracks  that 
it  seems  almost  worthless,  let  us  take  it  up  gently, 
piece  it  together  again,  and  keep  it  with  us  always. 

.And  don't  let  us  worry  over  what  has  happencfl 
and  what  is  going  to  happen :  and  don't  let  us  try 
to  crowd  six  hours'  work  into  five  hours'  time,  no 
n'atter  what  nnv  one  says :  and  do  let  us  take  good 
care  of  ourselves   and   dismiss  school  at   dismissal 
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time  and  not  drag  it  home  with  us.  How  can  we 
be  refreshed  the  next  day  if  we  do !  And  don't  above 
all  things  let  us  go  about  with  doleful  faces  telhng 
everyone  we  meet  that  we  have  all  the  "left  overs" 
and  incorrigibles,  because  we  haven't.' 

We  ought  to  be  willing  to  take  our  share  and 
remember"  what  a  principal  once  said  to  an  ever- 
complaining  teacher,  "If  the  pupils  were  all  angels, 
you  know,  you  would  be  out  of  a  job." — Mary  E. 
'FitsGerald.  in  Popular  Educator. 

Writing  on  adolescence,  that  period  of  a  child's 
development  so  full  of  dangers  and  opportunities, 
Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney  says,  in  the  August 
Delineator. 

"Parents  and  educators  should  bear  constantly 
in  mind  that  with  the  arrival  of  adolescence  there 
occurs  a  revolution  in  the  child's  life  which  marks 
a  critical  epoch,  and  one  which  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  their  highest  wisdom,  patience  and  sympathy. 
It  is  said  that  no  age  is  so  responsive  to  all  the  best 
and  wisest  adult  endeavor  as  the  decade  between 
fourteen  and  twent^'-four.  The  awakened  soul 
seems  to  join  forces,  as  it  were,  with  all  the  good 
influences  in  the  environment  of  youth,  that  it  may 
progress  toward  an  ever  higher  development 
There  is  no  neutral  ground,  no  standing  still,  during 
this  period  of  adolescence;  it  is  growth,  expansion, 
assimilation,  mental,  moral  and  physical.  The  active 
mind  must  be  nourished  with  proper  ideals  or  it  will 
assimilate  the  ignoble ;  the  body  must  have  abundant 
exercise  or  the  force  which  craves  expression  will 
turn  inward  and  prey  upon  itself,  while  morbid 
questionings  and  conditions  will  arise  which  will 
undermine  the  constitution  and  eventually  lead  to 
disease  and  premature  decay  of  all  the  faculties.  To 
be  kept  healthily  busy  amid  cheerful  surroimdings 
is  the  best  antidote  to  the  abnormal  mental  tenden- 
cies so  prevalent  in  boys  and  girls  of  this  age." 


third  trial  he  came  near  splitting  the  telephone; 
but  again  came  Father  O'Halloran's  voice,  "I  can't 
hear  what  you're  saying,  Patrick."  Pat  had  by  this 
time  lost  something  of  his  patience,  and  as  he  stood 
gathering  breath  for  a  fourth  blast  he  couldn't  re- 
frain from  soliloquizing  in  a  low  tone,  "Ah!  may 
the  divil  fly  away  wid  the  ould  fool."  But  Pat 
dropped  the  telephone  like  a  hot  potato  and  fell  to 
his  knees  in  dismay  when  he  heard  Father  O'Hallo- 
ran's voice  once  again,  "Now  I  hear  you  perfectly, 
Patrick." — Boston   Evening   Transcript. 


Father  O'Halloran  had  a  telephone  put  into  the 
parsonage  in  connection  with  the  church,  the  paro- 
chial school,  etc.  Patrick  McFee,  his  reverence's 
handy  man,  was  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  it  was  only  the  next  day  when  Pat.  dust- 
ing out  the  church,  heard  the  clatter  of  the  telephone 
bell.  Taking  down  the  receiver,  he  was  pleased 
to  hear  Father  O'Halloran's  familiar  voice  asking 
him  something  or  other  about  his  work.  Pat,  in 
essaying  to  answer,  remembered  that  his  reverence 
was  a  long  way  off,  and  Pat  consequently  hollered 
into  the  transmitter  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  "1 
don't  understand  you,  Patrick,"  said  the  telephom-. 
Pat   tried   again,   with   no  better  success.     On   his 


A  Chance  to  Grow,  of  Not. 

Ouite  a  number  of  years  ago,  a  young  man  was 

graduated  from  a  normal  school,  and  sought  a  place 

where  he  could  realize  the  beautiful   ideal  he  had 

formed  of  education;     He  was  placed  at  the  head 

of  a  village  school  in  the  Catskills.     He  met  with 

his  teachers  weekly   for  a  study  of  education;    he 

gathered  the  citizens  in  a  church  every  month    for 

lectures;  he  had  the  parents  visit  the  school,  keeping 

a    register  of   the   visits,   and   not   resting   until   all 

came. 

The  school  became  the  centre  of  the  intellectual 

life  of  the  village  and  surrounding  country;  the 
clerg\-men  were  asked  to  preach  annually,  at  least, 
concerning  the  value  and  importance  of  education. 
There  was  a  widespread  feeling  diffused  of  earnest- 
ness to  advance  to  higher  stages  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual excellence,  even  among  the  adults.  The 
principal,  who  had  probably  never  read  Matthew 
Arnold,  yet  had  discovered  that  "  Conduct  is  three- 
fourths  of  life."  He  invited  the  parents  to  visit  the 
school,  not  wholly  to  see  how  well  the  children  could 
read,  write,  and  spell,  but  how  happily  they  lived 
together,  and  how  earnestly  they  strove  to  acquit 
themselves  well  in  the  labor  imposed  upon  them- 

Tlie  work  of  this  man  caught  the  attention  of  a 
sununer  visitor  from  Brooklyn,  and  he  was  invited 
to  take  charge  of  a  public  school  in  that  city.  After 
some  vears  had  elapsed,  one  of  his  former  assistants 
visited  him,  and  found  him  a  changed  man.  He 
said:  ".\11  is  different  here.  We  have  no  meetings 
of  teachers  ;  no  sermons  are  preached  ;  the  parents 
seldom  come  in  ;  there  is  a  fixed  routine  for  daily 
work ;  there  is  little  enthusiasm  among  my  assistants 
for  educational  study.  Possibly,  I  could  not  change 
that  if  I  had  the  jxiwer.  The  tendency  is  to  labor 
for  this  minimum  of  knowledge  that  will  warrant 
advancing  one  grade  or  step  hig'her.  You  see,  it  is 
like  an  army  :  one  rank  must  move  to  get  out  of 
wav  of  the  one  behind  it.  I  find  my  old  enthusiasm 
nearly  gone,  and  that,  to  me,  is  the  saddest  part  of 
tlie  result-" — A'.  )'.  Paper. 
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Opening:  Exercises  in  School. 

Tlie  openinjj  exercises  should  be  brij^ht  and 
prompt.  They  should  be  so  varied  as  to  afford  con- 
stant surprises.  If  the  same  plan  is  used  day  after 
day  the  opening  exercises  become  monotonous  and 
excite  no  interest.  Begin  with  a  song  in  which  all 
may  join.  This  may  be  followed  by  a  selection  from 
Scripture,  in  which  teacher  and  pu])ils  may  read 
alternately,  followed  by  all  reciting  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  If  there  are  di (Terences  of  religion  in  the 
school,  a  beautiful  literary  selection  instead  of  the 
above  may  be  recitJtd  each  morning,  and  a  jiortioii 
be  committed  tn  memory. 

The  above,  with  the  calling  of  the  register,  shou'd 
not  occupy  more  than  livi'  niiniitis.  (  >tlHr  exercises 
mav  partake  of  a  more  general  character,  according 
to  the  following  which  arc  otTered  as  suggestions 
to  teachers  and  may  b  •  varied  to  suit  special  needs. 
Each  one  may,  in  turn,  be  used,  to  occupy  five  mm- 
utes.     Use  as  little  formality  as  possible. 

1.  A  short  pleasant  talk  by  the  teacher  (if  she  is 
a  good   talker). 

2.  The  telling  of  a  story   (if  it  l)e  well  told). 

3.  Talks  on  health. 

4.  Current  events. 

5.  An  imaginary  trip  or  a  holiday  jourmy. 

6.  Memory  gems. 

7.  Stories  about  animals,  inculcating  kindness. 

8.  Have  a  musician  come  in  (if  a  good  one),  and 
furnish  music  occasionally. 

9.  Ask;  some  one  to  come  in  and  address  the 
school  (if  he  has  anything  to  say  and  can  say  it 
well). 

10.  Rapid  work  in  arithmetic. 

11.  An  experiment  in  ])hysics  or  chcmistr\'. 

12.  Nature  study  —  about  birds,  flowers,  the 
clouds,  etc..  seen  on  the  way  to  school. 

13.  Physical  exercises. 

14.  A  talk  about  a  picture. 

15.  Recitation  of  a  story  or  pn m  by  a  scholar 

16.  A  pleasant  talk  on  dut\  . 

17.  On  good  manners. 

18.  Reading  from  an  interesting  book. 

19.  The  news  as  condensed  from  a  morning 
paper. 

20.  A  short  biographv  of  an  eminent  man  or 
woman. 


I'.isbop  Cyrus  D.  Foss  was  talking  at  Ixjs  Angeles 
alx'ut  tile  worM's  custom  of  s|>c-nding  more  dW 
armies  and  navies  than  on  education. 

"I  once  heard  this  custom  cpigrammalically  con- 
denmed  by  an  Irish  priest,"  said  liisho])  Foss. 
"There  was  imder  di.scussion  a  bill  to  apjiropriale 
$3f).ooo,ooo  for  battleships  and  $i2,fx>i,(xx)  for 
sch<x)ls.  The  priest  spoke  against  the  bill,  and  his 
s|)eech  ended  in  this  way : 

'•'I'riends,  con.sider  the  projxj.sal.  Its  aljsurdity 
is  evident.  I'"or  education,  $12,000,000;  for  warfare, 
$36,(XK3,ooo.  That  is  to  say  $12,000,000  for  putting 
brains  in.  and  $36,000,000  for  blowing  them  out.'  " 


.\  subscriber  in  sending  in  her  subscription  to  the 
Ri;\iEw  says:  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  always 
pav  for  the  Rkvikw.  I  find  it  a  great  help  in  all  my 
work  and  look  forward  each  month  to  its  coming. 
During  the  four  years  I  have  been  teaching  I  have 
fiiiniil  the  Ri:vii:w  both  interesting  and  instructive, 
an  indi  ]>ensable  help  in  school  work.  The  mathe- 
matical, scientific  and  ilrawing  papers  were  excl- 
ient. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


If  possible,  send  the  children  home  at  night  happy 
and  in  possession  of  something  he  did  not  own  in 


the  morning. 


Newfoundland  gives  to  the  United  States  at 
present  greater  tarifT  privileges  than  to  the  mother 
couiitrv.  I'ailing  to  secure  recijirocity,  the  colony 
will  probablv  adopt  a  i)referential  tariff  in  favor  of 
goods  of  r.ritish  manufacture,  as  has  been  done  in 
Canada  ;  under  which  practically  all  the  business  now 
carried  on  with  the  I'nited  States  would  flow  into 
Canadian  channels,  for  Canadian  manufactures 
would  enter  on  the  same  tenns  as  English  g(xxls, 
and  Newfoundland  products,  which  are  now  heavily 
taxed  on  entering  the  United  States,  would  find  here 
a  freer  market. 

The  action  of  Secretary  Hay  in  directing  'that 
Ignited  States  legations  and  embassies  abroad  should 
lu'nceforth  be  styled  .American  has  given  some  little 
otTence  to  Canadians.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  misuse  of  the  word  .American  really  began  in 
Kngland,  when  the  peojile  of  the  liritish  colonies  in 
.America,  now  the  I'nited  States,  were  to  the  average 
Englishman  the  only  .Americans  worth  mentioning 
in  a  general  wav,  and  the  apjilication  of  the  word 
exclusivelv  to  English  s|x>aking  people  in  .America 
was  not  likelv  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is  the  official 
sanction  of  this  use  of  the  term,  of  course,  with  its 
HDparent  imiilication  that  there  aro^  still  no  .Ameri- 
cans worth  considering  outside  of  Yankee-land,  that 
gives  annovanco.  P.razilians  and  .Spanish  .Ameri- 
cans will  share  with  us  this  annoyance,  not 
to  mention  the  \Hxyp\c  of  Newfoundland  and 
other  iMiglish  speaking  .Americans  who^  are 
neither  Canadians  nor  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  and,  whether  looked  upon  as  studied  inso- 
lence, or  as  merely  an  evidence  of  contempt  and 
disregard,  it  will  ttMid  to  foster  an  anri-" .American" 
feeling  in  all  of  the  countries  thus  ignored. 
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A  treaty  of  arbitration,  similar  to  tlie  Anglo- 
French  treaty,  has  been  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  recent  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  France  is  undertaking  to  restore 
order  in  Morocco:  and  French  authority  m  the 
Moorish  Empire  will  soon  be  extended  after  the 
manner  of  British  rule  in  Egypt,  probably  openmg 
the  way  for  a  French  protectorate  over  Morocco.  A 
French  loan  to  the  government  has  been  guaranteed 
by  the  customs  receipts,  and  a  French  officer 
appointed  over  the  administration  of  the  customs 
service.  The  growing  power  of  the  insurgents, 
though  thev  wage  war  against  each  other  as  well  as 
against  the  Sultan,  threatens  to  drive  the  latter  from 
h'is  throne  and  bring  about  a  state  of  anarchy  which 
will  prove  France's  opportunity,  enabling  her  to 
bring  law  and  order  and  the  blessings  of  modern 
civihzation  to  the  rich  and  fertile  but  long  misgov- 
erned land  of  the  Moor- 
Paul  Kruger,  ex-president  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic,  died  in  Switzerland  on  the  14th  of  July, 
in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  By  permisson 
of  the  British  government,  he  will  be  buried  in  the 
Transvaal.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man, 
was  due  the  outbreak  of  the  South  African  war ;  and 
but  for  him  it  might  possibly  have  been  avoided. 
That  good  will  in  the  end  come  out  of  his  action  is 
not  to  his  credit.  He  led  his  people  into  a  fearful 
struggle  for  supremacy,  and  deserted  and  robbed 
them  "when  that  struggle  failed;  but  unless  he  had 
been  a  great  man  he  could  not  have  led  than  so  far. 
There  will  always  be  admirers  of  his  sturdy  charac- 
ter :  and  even  those  who  do  not  admire  him  will  be 
interested  in  the  romantic  history  of  this  last  ruler 
of  the  Boers. 

The  fearful  predictions  of  a  peasant  uprising  in 
Russia,  where  irresponsible  rulers  govern  in  the 
name  of  the  Czar,  seem  to  be  brought  distinctly 
nearer  their  fulfilment  by  the  assassination  of  M. 
de  Plehve,  the  Russian  minister  of  the  interior,  in 
the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  murdered  min- 
ister, powerful  and  tyrannical,  knew  himself  to  be  in 
danger ;  but  his  precautions  were  not  sufficient  to 
save  his  life.  To  him,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was 
ascribed  the  fall  of  M.  de  Witte,  the  minister  who 
advised  the  Czar  to  evacuate  Manchuria,  and  thus 
avoid  the  war  with  Japan-  He  is  also  blamed  for 
the  massacres  of  the  Jews,  the  oppression  of  the 
Poles,  the  spoliation  of  the  Armenians,  and  the 
arbitrary  measures  for  the  extension  of  Russian 
forms  of  government  to  Finland  which  the  Finns 
regard  as  a  breach  of  faith.  His  death,  caused  by 
the  explosion  of  a  bomb  thrown  against  his  carriage, 
is  thought  to  be  part  of  a  widesjiread  anarchist  plot. 

A  truce  inThil)et,  that  jiromiscd  a  peaceful  ending 
of  the  British  expedition  to  that  mysterious  country, 
has  been  followed  by  the  resumption  of  hostilities. 
The  Thibetans  would  agree  to  open  negotiations  if 
the  British  forces  would  retire.     The  Briti.sh  would 


not  retire;  but,  since  the  Thibetans  refuse  to  treat 
with  them  where  they  now  are,  will  go  on  to  Lhassa- 

The  King  of  Italy,  as  arbitrator  in  the  Anglo- 
Brazilian  dispute  about  the  Guiana  boundary,  has 
decided  in  favor  of  the  British  claims. 

Niuchwang,  an  im]X)rtant  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Liau  Ho,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Russians  some 
time  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  now  been 
abandoned  by  the  Russian  forces  and  occupied  by 
the  Japanese.  This  acquisition,  giving  to  the  Japan- 
ese another  landing  place  for  troops  and  supplies,  is 
■the  only  single  event  of  imixirtance  in  the  campaign 
in  Manchuria,  unless  the  repeated  rumors  of  the 
fall  of  Port  Arthur  have  some  foundation  in  fact. 
Japanese  and  Russian  armies  have  continued  their 
movements,  the  advantage  in  the  outpost  battles 
being  generally  with  the  Japanese.  Three  Japanese 
<irn-,ies  appear  to  be  closing  in  around  the  Russian 
army  commanded  by  General  Kuropatkin ;  and  he 
will  be  obliged  to  offer  battle  or  make  a  hasty  retreat 
to  Alukdem  In  the  meantime,  the  Japanese  forces 
surrounding  Port  Arthur  have  been  making  great 
progress  in  their  operations,  and,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so,  will  probably  soon  attempt  to  carry 
the  fortress  by  storm. 

A  great  battle  began  on  the  first  of  August 
between  Kuropatkin's  army  and  the  Japanese-  The 
fighting  is  fierce  on  both  sides,  and  the  result  will 
probably  be  decisive. 

The  successive  defeats  of  the  Russians,  it  is  said, 
are  beginning  to  have  an  eflfect  in  Europe ;  and  the 
division  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  with  but  little 
regard  to  Russan  interests,  seems  imminent. 

A  Russian  volunteer  fleet,  so  called,  having  passed 
through  the  Dardanelles  as  armed  vessels,  has 
been  making  seizures  in  the  Red  Sea  which  were  the 
cause  of  much  anxiety  for  a  time,  and  called  forth 
a  vigorous  protest  from  the  British  government. 
The  chief  English  steamer  concerned  had  cleared 
for  Yokohama  I'ia  Hong  Kong,  and  had  on  board 
munitions  of  war  which  the  Russians  supposed  were 
intended  for  Japan.  Accepting,  however.  Great 
Britain's  assurance  that  the  war  materials  on  board 
were  government  stores  bound  for  the  naval  station 
at  Hong  Kong,  Russia  ordered  the  immediate  release 
of  the  ship,  after  formal  inspection  in  a  neutral  port. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  large  quantities  of  contraband 
goods  have  been  sent  to  Japan ;  and  the  right  to 
search  neutral  vessels  for  contraband  of  war  is  not 
denied.  But  the  Dardanelles  is  closed  by  treaty 
again.st  all  ships  of  war :  and  it  is  an  o|>en  cpiestion 
as  to  whether  Russia  has  any  right  to  transform 
merchant  vessels  into  ships  of  war  after  they  have 
passed  the  strait.  It  is  believed  that  the  vessels  of 
the  volunteer  fleet  will  be  withdrawn,  and  two  Rus- 
sian war  ships  that  have  left  the  Baltic  Sea  will 
probably  take  their  place. 

,\  much  more  serious  incident  was  the  .sinking  of 
the  British  vessel,  the  Knisrht  Commander,  in  the 
l;i]ian  Sea,  by  the  Vladivostock  squadron,  a  week 
later. 
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New  Brunswick  Teachers'  Association. 

During  tlic  meeting  of  the  rrovinciai  lulucational 
Institute  in  St.  Juim.  the  last  three  days  of  June, 
several  meetings  were  hel<l  of  the  above  named 
association.  The  memliersliip  now  includes  over 
five  hundred  teachers,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of 
those  in  active  service  in  the  province.  .Special 
nieetings  wn-re  held  of  the  (Jueens  and  Sunbury 
and  the  St.  John  Teachers'  Institutes  at  the  same 
time,  and  resolutions  passed  affiliating  with  the  N. 
B.  As.sociation.  It  was  decided  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each 
county  and  one  from  each  of  the  cities  of  St.  John 
and  Fredericton  to  organize  the  province  more 
thoroughly.  The  next  annual  convention  will  be 
held  on  Easter  Monday,  tiro  place  being  left  to  the 
executive. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
W.  M.  McLean,  St.  John;  \'ice-President.  R.  D. 
Hanson,  tdoucester  county.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
H.  H.  Stuart,  Harcourt;  Executive  Committee  — 
S.  W.  Irons,  Miss  Bessie  Eraser,  W.  J.  S.  ftlytes. 

The  Association  is  not  yet  two  years  old,  and  is 
already  a  very  active  organization.  The  address 
of  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  R.  Ernest  Estabrooks, 
was  verv  hopeful  of  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
the  union.  Already  underbidding  has  been  much 
lessened  owing  to  its  intiuence. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Mr.  .-Xaron  Perry,  M.  A.,  laic  of  Woodstock,  N.  B.,  has 
l)ecome  principal  of  the  superior  school  at  Hopewell  Hill. 
.Vlbert  county. 

Principal  J.  A.  .Mian.  A.  13.,  of  the  Si.  .\iidre\vs,  X.  D., 
grammar  school,  has  been  obliged  to  resign,  after  five  years 
of  efficient  service,  on  accoinit  of  ill-health.  He  is  succeed- 
ed by  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Trueman,  A.  B.,  late  of  Sackville. 

Mr.  Jas.  Mcintosh,  late  vice-principal  of  the  grammar 
school,  Chatham,  has  \xxn  appointed  principal  of  the 
Ulackville  superior  school  in  place  of  Mr.  M.  R.  Tutlle, 
who  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Queens  county 
grammar  school  at  Gagctown. 

The  chair  of  menial  and  moral  philosophy  and  political 
economy  in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  made  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Professor  John  Davidson  on  account 
of  ill-health,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  M. 
S.  McDonald,  a  native  of  Cape  Breton.  He  is  a  dis- 
tinguished graduate  of  Dalhousie,  and  has  taken  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  after  a  very  successful  course  at 
Cornell  university.  He  is  a  man  of  excellent  ability  and 
tine  scholarship,  and  is  regarded  as  a  worthy  successor  of 
Dr.  Davidson. 


I  hrough  the  ct?«>rts of  Principal  Geo.  \.  Coatcs  a  library 
of  seventy  vulunies  has  been  established  for  the  Superior 
school  at  Ituclouche,  Kent  county.  We  hear  with  regret 
(if  Principal  Coaics'  decision  to  resign. 

Mr.  G.  E.  F.  Sherwood,  .\.  B.,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
L'niversity  u(  New  Brunswick,  has  licen  appointed  princi- 
pal of  the  superior  schnol  at  Bloonifield  Station,  Kings 
county,  N.  B.  Mi.-,»  A.  Maud  Pearce  has  Ixren  appointed 
teacher  of  the  primary  department  of  the  same  school. 

.\  very  successful  school  concert  was  held  recently  in  the 

school  house  at  White's  .Mouniain.  Kings  county,  N.  B., 
.Miss  Agnes  H.  Reynolds,  teacher.  The  proceeds  are  to  go 
towards  school  purposes. 

Dalhousie  college  has  adde<l  lo  its  admirable  sciencu 
course  a  school  of  civil  engineering.  Professor  S.  M. 
Di.xon,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, formerly  professor  of  civil  eiigincering  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick,  and  more  recently  professor  of 
physics  in  Dalhousie,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  new 
school,  and  with  him  are  associated  Professors  Sexton, 
D.  A.  Murray  and  other  science  teachers  of  Dalhousie. 
With  men  of  such  experience  and  scientific  training,  and 
with  the  energy  and  executive  ability  possessed  by  Profes- 
sor Dixon,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  school  will  give 
a  fresh  stimulus  to  practical  science  at  Dalhousie. 

The  teachers  of  manual  tr.Tiuing  in  New  Brunswick,  at 
,1  meeting  in  St.  John,  on  the  29ih  (jf  June,  organized 
themselves  in;o  an  association  to  be  known  as  the  Manual 
Training  Association  of  New  Brunswick,  with  the  follow- 
ing officers ;  Hoaorary  president,  Edwin  E.  MacCready, 
Fredericton.  president,  Joseph  V.  Lyons,  Fredericton; 
vice-president.  Miss  Gertrude  O'Brien,  Woodstock;  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Will.  W  hitney,  St.  Steplicn ;  additional 
nietiibers  of  committee  of  management.  Miss  Wetmore, 
Canipbellton,  C.  M.  Kelly,  Kingston.  Many  kind  words 
were  spoken  of  Mr.  MacCready,  who  leaves  the  province 
to  take  up  work  in  his  new  home  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
lie  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  morocco  album  accom- 
panied by  an  appropriate  address,  expressive  of  the  rugard 
of  the  association  and  regret  at   his  departure. 

The  opening  of  the  McClelan  school  of  industrial  arts  at 
.\ll.  .Mlisun  college,  Sackville,  makes  it  possible  for  students 
to  secure  a  complete  course  in  mamial  training  there.  A 
great  advantage  offered  to  students  of  this  course  is  that 
lihey  may  be  admitted  to  the  third  year  of  the  engineering 
course  at  McGill.  The  fine  opportunilies  offered  to  stu- 
dents at  the  Mt.  Allison  institutions  and  the  many  desir- 
able advantages  they  possess  make  them  deservedly  i)opular. 

The  closing  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  Memramcook.  N.  B., 
took  place  on  the  2lst  of  June,  too  late  to  Ik:  included  in 
01..  June  list  of  college  announcements.  Rev.  Dr.  Gucrtin, 
C.  S.  C,  prefect  of  studies,  gave  an  interesting  resume  of 
the  work  of  the  college  during  the  past  eighteen  years, 
referring  to  the  pasi  year  as  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  institutions.  Five  graduates  received  the 
ilegree  of  B.  A.,  one  that  of  B.  Sc,  and  eight  received  com- 
mercial diplomas. 

.Mr.  J.  E.  Mac\'icar.  nf  Springhill.  has  tieen  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  .\.  D.  Ross  in  the  .\mherst,  N.  S. 
.\cademy. 
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An  enlarged  and  altractivo  calendar  of  Acadia  College 
and  affiliated  schools  has  been  published,  showing  the 
many  advantages  of  these  excellent  institutions,  and  giving 
much  information  in  regard  to  courses  of  study.  Two 
new  courses  will  be  opened  in  October  next ;  a  four  years' 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
an  Abbreviated  Science  course  without  degree.  Both  of 
these  courses  affiliate  with  the  Faculty  o'f  Applied  Science 
at  McGill.  A  chair  of  biology,  the  gift  of  one  of  Acadia's 
alumni,   will    shortly  be   established. 

King's  college,  Windsor,  the  oldest  college  in  Canada, 
after  a  varied  existence  of  more  than  eleven  decades,  is 
now  taking  on  new  life,  and  promises  under  its  scholarly 
and  energetic  president.  Dr.  Ian  C.  Hannah,  to  become  a 
credit  to  the  Church  of  England  denomination,  which  should 
never  liave  suffered  it  to  languish.  The  outlook  seems 
bright  for  a  large  number  of  students  the  coming  year. 
There  is  a  prospect  that  a  course  of  engineering,  will  be 
csUiblishcd,  and  other  changes  will  be  instituted  at  no  dis- 
tant date  to  bring  the  college  up  to  the  sUmdard  of  modern 
requiroments. 

Mr.  Everett  W.  Sawyer,  A.  B.,  has  been  appointed  prin- 
cijial  oi  llortwi  Collegiate  Academy,  Wolfville,  in  place 
of  Mr.  11.  L.  Britlaiui,  who  resigned  to  take  an  advanced 
course  at  Clark  University.  Mr.  C.  J.  Mersereau,  late  of 
I  he  Chatham,  N.  B.,  granunar  school,  has  been  appointed 
vice-principal.  Mr.  Roy  G.  Fullerton,  of  Point  de  Bute, 
N.  B.,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Mersereau,  and 
Mr.  H.  Burton  Logic,  late  of  the  Woodstock  grainmar 
school,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Macintosh,  now 
principal  of  the  Blackville,  N.  B.,  school. 


idr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  hUe  supervisor  of  manual  training  in 
Nova  Scoiia,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  Mr.  MacCready's 
place  as  director,  of  manual  training  in  New  Brunswick. 
i.-r.  Kidner  is  a  man  of  ideas  and  ability,  and  the  province 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  choice  that  has  been  made. 

Among  the  new  teachers  selected  for  the  Lunenburg 
Academy  for  the  next  term  are  Miss  Minnie  F.  Bowlby, 
Aylesford,  Kings  county,  N.  S.,  and  Miss  Laura  Messen- 
ger, of  Kingston;  Miss  Bertha  Franey,  of  Weston,  will 
leach  at  Yarmouth  next  term;  and  Miss  Eugenia  Webster, 
oi  Cambridge,  has  been  engaged  to  teach  at  Hortoii  Land- 
ing. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School 
at  Truro,  N.  S.,  took  place  June  19th.  The  past  year  wit- 
nessed the  largest  attendance  on  record,  and  the  graduat- 
ing class  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  day 
was  fine,  the  attendance  large,  and  the  spirited  addresses 
evoked  much  enthusiasm,  especially  when  the  work  of  the 
school  was  referred  to.  One  feature  of  Principal  Soloan's 
address  deserves  notice  on  account  of  the  wise  and  discrim- 
inating policy  pursued  in  granting  diplomas.  He  said  that 
in  some  cases  the  class  diploma  sought  by  the  student  had 
nut  been  obtained ;  but  in  no  case  was  it  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  failure.  In  some  instances  the  graduates 
were  iimnature,  and  a  year's  probation  was  advisable.  In 
a  few  cases  students  had  not  mastered  the  principles  of 
self-government,  and  they  were  therefore  incompetent  to 
govern  others.  For  this  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  pre- 
scribe a  lower  class  in  which  to  overcome  the  deficiency. 
That  was  fair  to  all   concerned. 
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Men  of  Education  and  Ability  Wanted 

To  enrol  Students  f  ir  Home   Study  Courses. 
Salary   $600.00   a    Year. 


Apply    with    references,    naming    territory    desired. 


CANADIAN    CORRESPONDENCE    COLLEGE, 

TORONTO. 


Nova   Scotia   Education    Department. 


The  Council  of  Tuhlic  Instruction  of  Xova  Scotia 
authorizes  the  high  school  departments  of  county 
academies  and  other  Iiij,di  schools  which  took  the 
regular  county  academy  Rntrcincc  Examination 
(which  this  year  fell  within  the  first  week  of  the 
midsummer  vacation  )  to  take  an  additional  week  of 
holidays — provided  they  were  regularly  reported  to 
the  Education  Department,  as  indicated  in  Regula- 
tions Cn  to  71.  This  extension  applies  only  to  the 
high  school  departments. 

Rural  schools  open  on  Monday,  15th  of  August. 
Rut  such  schools  can  be  granted  the  week  as  an 
V.-.xtension  of  the  authorized  holiday  if  the  teacher 


engagd  is  in  attendance  at  the  Provincial  Educa- 
tional Association  meeting  the  same  week  in  Truro. 
This  applies  only  to  schools  which  would  otherwise 
open  on  the   15th  according  to  the  regulations. 

Regulations    123   and    138   (regarding  extensions 
of  vacation)  remain  unchanged. 

A.  H.  MacK.w, 
Scc'y  C.  P.  I.  and  Superintendent  of 
Education. 

Education  Office,  Halifax,  N.  S., 
30th  July.   1004. 


Dr.  T.  C.  McKay,  who  has  K-on  uaihiDf?  for  the  pasi 
three  year>  in  Harvard  Univcrsiiy,  is  on  a  visit  to  his  home 
in  Darlninnlh.  Or.  MiKay,  who  is  itiakinR  a  fine  record, 
and  Kives  promise  of  a  lii^lily  successful  future,  is  a  son  of 
Supervisor  .McKay.  He  will  leave  today  for  the  University 
o'  California,  where  he  has  received  a  gratifyinK  appoint- 
ment, his  l)ranch  heing  thermo-dynamics. — Halifax  Chron- 
icle.  July  26. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Ross,  who  for  the  past  sixteen  years  has 
taught  very  acceptably  in  the  Amherst,  N.  S.,  schools,  has 
resigned  his  position.  Mr.  Ross  is  a  genial,  energetic  man, 
who  will  he  much  missed  in  school  and  from  ihc  gatherings 
of  teachers.  Rumor  has  it  that  he  will  be  a  candidate  for 
legislative  honors  in  connection  with  the  vacancy  in  the 
local  legislature  causo<l  by  the  elevation  of  the  Hon.  T.  R. 
Black  10  the  senate. 

Mr.  J.  J.  McKim,  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  for  the  past  three 
years  and  a  half  has  been  teaching  at  St.  George's,  Ber- 
mudas, sends  the  Review  an  interesting  accotmt  of  educa- 
tional conditions  in  those  islands.  The  school  system  there 
is   considerably   different  from   that  in   Nova   Scotia,  being 


nicxklled  more  after  the  English  system.  There  are  seven 
common  school  standards,  the  same  as  in  English  schools, 
but  the  requirements  in  the  several  standards  are  not  so 
high  as  in  England.  Although  there  is  a  board  of  educa- 
tion which  gives  a  colonial  grant  in  aid  oi  a  mimber  of 
schools,  yet  the  system  of  private  schools  obtains  to  a  con- 
■iiderable  e.xtent.  In  bhcse  schools  the  parents  alone  pay 
for  the  child's  tuition  and  the  teacher  arranges  the  course 
of  study  according  10  bis  or  her  orwn  judgment.  The  inspec- 
tor of  schools  does  nol  visit  any  but  those  receiving  colonial 
aid.  There  is  compulsory  attendance,  however,  and  all 
children  of  school  age  are  expected  to  be  educated  cither 
in  the  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  board  of  education  or 
elsewhere.  There  is  no  normal  school,  but  efforts  have  of 
late  beet>  made  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  such  subjects  as 
school  teaching,  agriculture  and  other  branches,  by  means 
of  courses  of  lectures,  sometimes  held  each  Saturday. 
Once  the  board  schools  were  closed  for  a  fortnight  that  the 
leachers  might  attend  lectures  without  interruption. 

Mr.    McKim   is   now   engaged    in   teaching  at    Wolscley. 
.'\ssii>iboia. 
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INTERNATIONAL     EXHIBITIO 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B., 

17th    to     24th     SEPTEMBER.,    1904. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodson,  Dominion  Live 
Stock  Commissioner,  the  necessary  Mounting  Paper  will  be  sup- 
plied  Free  of  Charge  to  competitors  entering  the  New  Brunswick 

SCHOOL    CHILDREN'S    WEED    COMPETITIONS, 

$171.00    IN    PRIZES, 

Particulars  of  which  were  advertised  in  last  issue  of  the  Educa- 
tional  Review.      For   Entry   Forms    and    all    information    address 


the    undersigned. 


Closing    date    5th    September   next. 


The  Educational  and  Amusement  Features  this  year — to  say  nothing 
of  the  Musical  —  will  far  eclipse  in  general  interest  and  attractiveness  anything 
previously  offered  at  a  St.  John   Exhibition. 


CHEAP    FARES 
FROM     EVERYWHERE. 


W.  W.   HUBBARD,  Managing  Director, 

SAINT     JOHN,      N.      B. 


A  teachers'  normal  institute  will  be  held  at  Port  Havvkes- 
bury,  N.  S.,  from  September  26th  to  October  ist.  Teaching 
of  classes  of  common  school  grades,  drawn  from  the  schools 
of  Hawkesbury  and  Mulgrave,  will  be  conducted  in  the 
forenoon  of  each  day,  before  the  assembled  teachers  of  Cape 
Breton,  Guysboro  and  Antigonish."  In  the  afternoons  there 
Wilt"  be  teachiiig  of  special  lessons  on  such  subjects  as 
writing,  music,  history.  Inspector  Macdonald  is  chairman 
of  the  institute.  The  work  of  an  institute  of  this  kind  will 
be  watched  with  great  interest. 

A  very  successful  Empire  day  concert  was  given  recently 
by  the  pupils  of  Karsdale  school,  Lower  Granville,  Annap- 
olis Co.,  N.  S.,  the  whole  tenor  of  which  was  True  Patriot- 
ism, its  meaning  to  us  inaividually  and  to  our  empire. 
The  object  of  the  concert  was  not  merely  10  raise  funds 
for  school  purposes  but  to  give  the  people  of  the  section 
a  true  idea  of  what  Empire  day  means.  Mr.  Andrew  D. 
Foster,  the  teacher  of  this  school,  deserves  credit  not  only 
for  bringing  this  concert  to  so  successful  an  issue,  but  also 
for  efficient  work  in  his  school.  He  also  took  a  prominent 
part  at  the  Inslilule  held  at  Middleton,  this  year,  for  which 
he  was  complimented  at  the  time.  For  a  young  teacher, 
Mr.  Foster  is  rapidly  pushing  to  the  front.  M. 


BOOK    REVIEWS. 


Sykes'  Elementary  Composition,  published  by  the  Copp, 
Clark  Co.,  Toronto,   which    is   being    used   to  a  greater  or 


less  extent  in  every  province  of  the  Dominion,  has  just 
been  prepared  to  suit  the  American  markets  and  is  to  be 
published  by  one  of  the  leading  publishers  in  New  York. 
It  is  expected,  from  present  indications,  that  the  relative 
sale  in  the  States  will  equal  the  sale  in  Canada. 

Aus    Dem    Leben    eines    Unglucklichen.     Von    Dr.    H. 

Hansjacob.       Edited    by    E.    Dixon,    Gorton    College, 

Cambridge.     Cloth.     Pages   149.     Price  2S.     Macmillan 

&  Company,  London. 

This    little    story    intended    for    elementary    students    of 

German,  is  provided  with  notes  and  vocabulary,  passages  for 

translation    into    German,   and    sentences    and    phrases    for 

vivo  z'occ  drill. 

The  Essenti.\ls   in    Composition   .^nd   Rhetoric.     By  A. 
Movvry     Espcn.shade,     M.  A.,     assis  i:int    professor   of 
Rhetoric  and   English   in   the   Pennsylvania   Stale   Col- 
lege.    Cloth.     Pages  387.     Price,  $1.     D.   C.  Heath  & 
Co.,   Boston. 
This  is  a  very  good   working  tcxt^book  on   composition 
and   rhetoric,   and   contains  so   many  practical   illustrations 
ihat  it  will  prove  useful  to  teachers  and  pupils  who  follow 
its    plain    common    sense    directions.      Too    little    attention 
iM   paid    to   composition   and    the   principles   of   rhetoric    in 
schools,    and    the    result    often    is    that    it    is    rare    to    find 
.scholars     who    write     with    any    precision    and    ease.      A 
thorough  acquaintance  whh  such  a  book  as  this  would  at 
least  tend  to  remove  mechanical  diflficulties. 
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If  v'ou  are  a  total  abstainer  this  company  will 
offer  you  advantages  which  no  other  man  can 
get  and  which  no  other  company  can  offer.  We 
know  that  we  can  show  you  how  to  make  money 
out  of  your  abstinence. 

Send  us  a  card  stating  your  age  next  birthday 
and  we  will  send  you  some  information  which 
we  arc  sure  will   interest  you 

The  jVIanufaetureps'  Life  Insuranee  Company,  Toronto. 

Business  In  Force,  over  Sjo.ooo.ooo. 

The  E.  K.  MACMUM  CO..  Ltd.,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

.Manak'crs  (or  M,irilime  Provinces. 
AGENTS   WANTED. 


SEPTEMBLR  6I!I 

....in.... 

Opening  Day 

.....*T  TIIK.... 

Maritime  Business  College 

HALIFAX,  N.  S. 


Write    for  1904-05   Catalogue  to 
KAULBACH  &  SCHURMAN, 

CHARTKHKD   ArCorS'TANTS, 


MAPS,  GLOBES 


We  tiow   have    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 

_  HOWARD  VINCENT 

V^in  'cpunni    i  MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

/\     |\|     11  [^  li    r\    11  II  J_j  Send  (or  small  (acsimilc  reproduction  o(  same. 


^SUPPLIES.^      KINDERGARTEN    MATERIAL   ^:^U 


Special 


THE  STEINBERGER,  HENDRY  CO., 

37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST.      -       -     TORONTO,  ONT. 


Lord    Mciciiulay's    SA.MUti.    Jonssns    and    Oliver    Gold- 
smith.    Willi  imroduclion,  notes,  summaries,  etc.     By 
H.    li.    Cottcrill,    M.  A.      Cloth.      Pages    138    and    79. 
Price  2s.  each.    Macinillan  &  Company,  London. 
I'hese   two   biographical    sketches,   written    for  the    1854 
edition   of  the   lincyclopaedia   Britannica,  show  the  genius 
which    distinguished    Lord    iMacaulay"s    later   writings.      It 
la  impossible  to  lay  either  essay  down  liefore  finishing  it; 
then  the  rapt  attention  of  the  reader  calls   for  more,  and 
in   its  absence  he  goes  more  slowly  over  the  books  again, 
but    with    the    same   undivided    interest,   and    with    greater 
enjoyment.     One  is  thankful   to  the  ediior  and  publishers 
for  this  convenient  little  edition  of  the    two     es.says,  even 
though  the  full  and  scholarly  notes  which  they  contain  are 
overlooked  in  the  keen  zest  which  one  has  for  the  essays 
themselves. 

Gkamm.\r  School  Arithmetic.     By  David  Eugene  Smith, 

Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Teachers'  College, 

Columbia    University,    New    York.      Cloth.    394   pages. 

Illustrated.      List    price,    65    cents;    mailing    price,    75 

cents.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

Like  the  author's  Primary  Arilhmeiic,  which  was  referred 

to  in  the  June  number  of  the  Review,  this  work  follows,  in 

sequence  of  lopics,  the  best  of  the  courses  of  study  in  use 

in  schools.     In  general,  each  topic  is  so  treated  as  to  give 


tlic  pupil  a  feeling  of  reasonable  mastery,  together^  with 
ihe  consciousness  that  it  is  not  completely  exhausted.  The 
exercises  are  composed  of  genuine  problems,  showing 
common  business  as  it  rcaliy  is  today,  but  without  present- 
ing subjects  too  technical  for  the  appreciation  of  boys  and 
girls  of  grammar  school  age,  (i.e.,  our  grades  just  below 
the  high  school).  At  the  same  time  due  provision  is  made 
for  that  thorough  and  continued  drill  on  the  arithmetical 
operations   that   is  so  necessary. 

The  illusi rations,  fewer  necessarily  than  in  the  Primary 
.\rilhmetic.  the  clearly  printed  pages,  and  the  well  arranged 
.ind  practical  character  of  the  problems,  give  one  a  favorable 
impression  of  this  work. 

.Vncient  History.     By   Philip   Van  Ness   Myers,  recently 
Professor   of   History   and    Political    Economy    in    tht 
University  of  Cincinnati.     Cloth.    639  pages-f  12  plates. 
Maps.      Illustrated.      List    price,    $1.50;    mailing   price, 
$1.65.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
For  many  years  Myers'  .\ncient  History  has  been  used  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  and  has 
continuously  given  the  highest  satisfaction  to  both  instruc- 
tors and  students.    To  make  this  superior  work  still  more 
ad«|uatc,   the  author  has  undertaken   a   thorough  revision, 
which  involves  many  important  changes  in  the  text  itself, 
in  its  arrangement,  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  book.    No 
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RECOMMENDED  FOR  USE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  MANITOBA. 


THE    WORLD    AND    ITS    PEOPLE. 

A  New  Series  of  Geographical  Readers  in  6  Volumes. 


EUROPE 
ASIA 


AUSTRALIA 


AFRICA 
AMERICA 


Cloth;       i2mo. ;       1721     pages;     444    illustrations    in    black    and    white;      69    colored 
illustrations;       15    colored    maps;       128    black    and    white    maps. 

Jga.OO  Net.        Postage  40c.  Extra. 


This  is  a  magnificent  series  of  geographical  readers.  The  matter  is  of  intense  and  compeUing 
interest,  and  cannot  help  bnt  engage  the  attention  of  the  pupil.  The  narrative  style  is  used 
throughout,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  attractiveness.  The  mechanical  make-up,  too,  is  excellent. 
Each  of  the  books  of  the  series  is  copiously  illustrated  with  numerous  full-page  colored  cuts,  accurate 
and  clear  maps,  both  colored  and  black  and  white,  physiographic  and  political,  and  many  illustra- 
tions in  the  text.      The  style  is  especially  clear  and  good. 


CEORCE  N.  NIORANC  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 


90    WELLINGTON    STREET,    W. 

TORONTO,    ONT. 


«>^^««><s 


pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  language  perfectly 
plain  and  simple  and  to  bring  everything  to  the  level  of  the 
comprehension  of  beginners  in  history.  In  the  mechanical 
cxecutioH  of  this  book  the  publishers  have  made  a  special 
effort  to  raise  the  very  high  standard  for  which  the  vol- 
times  printed  at  their  Athenreum  Press  arc  noted. 


August  Magazines. 

The  August  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  a  powerful  and 
instructive  paper  on  Unpunished  Commercial  Crime  (the 
way  of  the  rich  man  in  eluding  the  law)  by  Geo.  W.  Alger. 
There  are  other  interesting  articles  on  current  topics  and 
literary  sttbjects,  with  short  stories,  poems,  and  a  lively 
contributor's  club,  making  up  a  varied  and  very  readable 
mid-summer  number... The  leading  article  in  Littell's  Liv- 
ing Age  for  July  30th  is  Count  Tolstoy  on  the  War.  This 
is  the  complete  text  of  the  ten-column  letter  in  the  London 
Times,  in  which  Count  Tolstoy  recently  arraigned  the 
Russian  government  and  the  Czar  with  such  vehemence 
that  the  Russian  Council  of  State  had  under  serious  con- 
sideration the  punishment  of  the  author  for  his  plain  sjieak- 
ing.  It  is  in  the  Count's  most  characteri.stic  and  .scathing 
style... In  addition  to  entertaining  fiction  for  leisure  hours, 
the  August  Delineator  contains  .something  for  each  of  the 
practiail  needs  of  woman.  In  dress,  the  latest  styles  arc 
depicted,  with  the  aid  of  handsome  colored  plates  and 
drawings  in  black  and  while,  and  the  movemcnls  in  fashions 


ISAAC  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND. 


The  Best  and 
Fastest  in  Existence. 


Exolii.'^ivc  iisi'  of  tlK'  two  Inst  ;inil  most  up-to- 
datt'  .'^ystenisof  Hiisiruss  I*r.-Mtii.r  ttmr  of  theiu 
duvottMl  to  ;i(l\  iitucrl  iK-LOUiitin<i'  iiiel  lioils. 

Evorythiiiy  cl^e  turnud  up  to  the  saiiiu  stiind 
ard  of  excelloncc. 

The  fact  that  wc  have  never  made  a  promise 
we  have  not  kept- 

These  are  some  of  the  reiisons  for  our  success. 


Catalogue  free 
to  any  address. 


S.KERR&SON 


described.  The  kitchen,  the  table,  the  garden,  the  nursery, 
beside  the  lighter  interests  of  woman,  such  as  her  reading, 
her  clubs,  and  other  amusements,  are  treated  from  various 
standpoints.  The  literary  features  of  the  number  are  of 
a  high  order.  In  addition  there  is  a  most  entertaining  col- 
lection of  stories  and  pastimes  for  children The  August 

Canadian  Magazine  has  three  features.  The  first  is  five 
excellent  short  stories  by  well-known  writers.  The  second 
is  some  splendid  Japanese  portraits  and  scenes.  The  third 
is  a  collection  of  pictures  taken  at  Annapolis  and  St.  John 
during  the  recent  Champlain-de  Monts  celebrations.  In 
fact,  the  number  is  .in  excellent  one  from  the  colored  fron- 
tispiece to  the  last  department. 
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The  spirited  account  in  this  number  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  at 
Winnipeg,  furnished  the  RiixiEW  by  a  valued  cor- 
respondent, will  be  read  with  great  interest.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hoix;  that  the  meeting  at  Winnipeg, 
with  Toronto  on  its  mettle  to  do  even  better  in  1906, 
will  ensure  the  future  success  of  the  association. 
Liut  the  time  has  come  for  annual  instead  of  biennial 
meetings. 


TiiK  exhibition  in  St.  John  promises  to  be  the  best 
yet  held  in  that  city.  Tlie  educational  features 
should  attract  the  attention  of  the  schools. 


Under  the  able  and  excellent  business  manage- 
ment of  ^Ir.  M.  McUadc,  a  newsiwper  man  of  wide 
e.\|)crience,  the  AVii'  Freeman  of  St  John,  X.  li.,  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  influence  and  circulation. 


SLustKiiiEKs  having  a  spare  copy  of  the  August 
Rkview  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  it  to  us. 

H.w  E  a  cozy  corner  in  your  school  room,  with  a 
comfortable  chair,  a  neatly  covered  table  on  which 
always  stands  a  Ixjuquet  of  fresh  flowers.  I'.y  this 
you  may  make  it  known  that  a  visitor,  especially  a 
parent  or  trustee,  is  always  welcome  to  come  in  and 
listen  to  the  school  exercises. 


.\  wuiTEK  in  the  Sat nr Jay  Reviczv  tells  us  of  those 
"irritating  social  nuisances"  who  are  so  busy  (or 
fussy)  that  "they  never  have  a  minute  to  spare  for 
anything"  Jf  such  a  one  happens  to  be  a  teacher 
he  cannot  take  time  to  think  out  good  plans  of  work 
but  is  continually  measuring  his  progress  in  teach- 
ing by  the  number  of  subjects  and  the  rapidity  in 
passing  from  one  to  another.  Rest  a  bit  and  learn 
how  to  meditate  and  manage  your  life.  The  great 
men  who  accomplish  the  most  work  are  those  who 
have  really  thought  out  their  plan  of  life  and  who 
ilo  not  make  the  mistake  of  doing  that  which  need 
not  l>e  done.  Learn  of  them.  Tick  out  unimi)ortant 
things  and  learn  systematically  not  to  do  them. 


It  is  rapidly  growing  niwn  the  most  thouglitful 
.\mericans  that  the  vacation  should  be  utilizetl  in 
teacliing  boys  and  girls  to  work  in  some  out  of  door 
or  manual  employment  that  will  not  tax  the  miml 
along  tl-.c  .scIkwI  year  line,  but  shall  really  l)e  more 
restful  than  idleness. —  X.E.  Journal  of  Education. 


The  X.  R.  Normal  Sclwxil  oi)ened  at  Frederic- 
ion  September  7th,  with  an  attendance  of  over  200. 
addresses  were  made  by  Principal  Crocket,  Supt. 
Inch.  Lt.  (lov.  Snowball,  and  meml)ers  of  the  gov- 
ernment- Premier  Tweedie  matle  the  announcement 
that  the  .government  would  increase  the  salaries  of 
teachers  as  .soon  as  the  finances  of  the  province 
would  permit. 
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'ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 

A  few  years  ago  the  editor  thought  of  an  expedi- 
ent to  bring  the  readers  of  the  Ivevievv  in  closer 
touch  with  each  other,  and  the  result  was  a  series  of 
"  "Round  Table  Talks."  The  design  was  not  to 
answer  puzzles  or  solve  mathematical  problems, 
although  many  thought  it  was,  but  to  devote  a  page 
or  so  which  teachers  should  regard  as  their  own, 
where  the  more  experienced  could  aid  those  who  had 
little  experience,  by  helping  to  solve  difficulties  and 
giving  devices  and  methods  which  they  had  found  to 
work  successfully  in  their  schools- 
Earlier  still  in  the  history  of  the  Review  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  and  administrator  conducted  a  series 
of  "Talks  with  Teachers,"  which  dealt  with  the 
everyday  difficulties  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment 
and  tact. 

But  neither  of  these  plans  has  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful or  has  realized  the  object  which  we  had  in 
view. 

Nearly  three  hundred  names  of  new  subscribers 
have  been  added  to  our  lists  in  the  past  three  months. 
The  majorit}'  of  these  have  never  taught  school 
before.  We  wish  to  make  the  Review  helpful  to 
tliem,  not  by  solving  cj[ucstions  which  they  ought, 
with  a  little  industry,  application  and  scholarship,  to 
solve  for  themselves,  nor  by  filling  the  columns  of 
the  Review  with  a  series  of  "lesson-helps,"  but  by 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  those 
wiser  in  teaching  than  themselves.  Let  the  young 
and  inexperienced  teachers  present  their  difficulties 
in  the  "  'I^ound  Table  Talks,"  and  we  ask  those  who 
have  met  and  solved  the  same  difficulties  to  assist 
us  in  making  this  page  in  future  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  Review.  We  want  our  own  educational 
problems  dealt  with  by  earnest  question  and  answer. 
It  is  admitted  that  teachers  are  not  paid  sufficient 
salaries.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended  that 
some  are  paid  more  than  they  are  worth.  This  is 
no  tloubt  true.  What  is  the  remedy?  The  ineffici- 
ent teacher  must  be  stinuilated  antl  encouraged  to 
do  better  work. 

For  more  than  seventeen  years  the  Review  has 
striven  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  teachers-  It 
has  bcH;n  aided  by  strong  helpers  in  our  colleges, 
common  schools  and  private  scho<^)ls.  I'.ut  we  want 
others,  equally  strong  teachers,  who  can  make  the 
Review  a  greater  power  for  good  and  a  greater 
strengtli  to  teachers  than  ii  lias  been  before. 


Canadian  History  as  She  is  Taug'ht. 


By  W.  C.  Muhkay. 


There  is  a  small  book  in  the  "  School  Helps 
Series,"  prepared  by  two  prominent  Ontario  teach- 
ers, which  presents  in  brief  form  Canadian  history 
as  it  is  taught  to  young  Ontario.  This  little  book 
has  travelled  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  that 
province. 

It  is  a  curious  production.  It  is  called  "  Cana- 
dian History  Notes."  Previous  to  1867  the  history 
of  this  fair  land  of  ours  covered  the  events  which 
happened  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  shore  of 
lake  Ontario,  and  a  few  of  those  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

It  is  a  wonderful  book.  From  it  the  young  On- 
tarioan  will  learn  that  a  place  named  "  Port  Ro}al 
— now  Annapolis,  N.  S.," — was  founded  in  1604; 
that  many  of  the  loyalists  "  went  to  England,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,"  and  ten  thousand  of 
them  became  the  founders  of  Upper  Canada ;  that 
confederation  included,  with  others,  two  provinces, 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia ;  that  the  B.  N. 
A.  Act  "  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  people  of 
Nova  Scotia,"  and  that  there  was  a  Halifax  com- 
mission. Beyond  these  extensive  and  exhaustive 
statements  he  will  learn  nothing  about  the  oldest 
English-speaking  provinces  in  the  Dominion.  The 
booklet  contains  si.xty-four  pages. 

Will  it  be  very  marvellous  if  the  young  product 
of  the  much  lauded  school  system  of  Ontario  comes 
to  believe  that  Ontario  is  Canada  and  Toronto  the 
centre  of  —  well,  all  that  is  worth  knowing? 

What  impressions  of  arbitration  do  you  suppose 
the  young  lad  will  get  when  he  reads  that  the 
Alabama  "  claims  were  referred  to  an  arbitration 
which  met  at  Geneva  in  1872.  The  -Americans 
greatly  exaggerated  their  claims,  and  of  the  $15.- 
500,000  which  luigland  had  to  pay,  several  millions 
are  still  unclaimed  and  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
government?  "  (This  occurs  in  a  book  of  outlines, 
from  which  opinions  are  usually  excluded).  Is 
this  exactly  true?  If  it  be  a  fact,  is  it  wise  to 
parade  it?  Docs  it  not  imply  tliat  the  five  men  of 
the  commission  representing  England,  United 
States,  .Switzerland,  Italy  and  i'.razil  were  either 
stupid,  or  hopelessly  prejudiced,  or  dishonest? 
Might  it  not  he  as  well  for  the  young  Canadian  to 
he  left  unprejudiced  against  arbitration,  or  at  least 
to  hear  all  the  facts?  A  little  dispraise  of  war  is 
not  injurious. 
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Surely  if  tlierc  is  anytliiiifj  that  niir  yoiin),' 
country  needs  to  be  protected  from,  is  it  not  from 
everythinji;  that  makes  for  niisunderstaiuUng  and 
Jjscord  between  nations,  or  between  provinces  with- 
out a  nation?  When  our  schools  arc  pollute<l.  tlu- 
rivers  are  poisoned  at  the  sprinjjs.  I""rom  narrow 
provincialism  and  jingoism  may  Providence  protect 
us. 


NATURE  STUDY-No.  II. 


By  G.  V.   Hay. 


In  tjlaiicinj;  over  a  landscap;.-  in  any  part  of  the 
habitable  globe,  the  restful  green  color  of  plants  is 
everywhere  met  with.  Take  a  closer  view  of  a 
pasture,  meadow,  or  the  trees.  It  is  seen  that  the 
green  color  comes  from  myriads  of  separate  leaves. 
To  the  careless  eye  these  leaves  seem  only  to  cover 
the  sward,  or  to  be  swaying  idly  in  the  breeze.  To 
the  intelligent  observer  they  are  doing  work.  Every 
warm  summer  day  water  is  drawn  up  to  them  from 
the  moist  ground.  Through  many  little  mouths  or 
pores,  chielly  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  most 
of  this  water  is  drained  of?  (transpired)  as  vapor 
into  the  air.  These  little  mouths  (stomata),  so 
small  that  our  eyes  could  not  see  them  were  they 
many  times  sharper,  take  in  from  the  surrounding 
air  an  unseen  gas  (carbon  dioxide).  The  sunlight 
and  the  little  particles  of  leaf  green  (chlorophyll), 
everywhere  distributed  about  the  plant  where  the 
green  color  is  seen,  are  working  upon  the  carbon 
dioxide  and  the  water  containing  substances  dis- 
solved in  it,  and  by  a  wonderful  chemical  change 
the  plant  food  starch  is  formed.  This  turned  into 
sugar  or  other  soluble  substances  and  dissolved  in 
the  ever  useful  water  is  carried  through  passages 
ui  the  branches,  stem  and  root  to  be  used  in  build- 
ing up  the  growing  parts  of  the  plant,  or  to  be  stored 
up  for  future  use. 

Do  we  get  a  little  insight  into  this  great  mystery 
of  plant  life?  Do  we  realize  that  tlic  world's  food 
supplv  is  being  made  m  those  busy  waving  leaves  ? 
Can  we  name  a  single  food  substance  used  by  man 
or  the  lower  animals  tliat  is  not  made  directly  or 
indirectly  in  these  waving  leaves?  Let  us  not  com- 
plain if  the  sun  is  "  too  hot,"  and  let  us  look  with 
a  new  and  grateful  interest  on  the  vistas  of  inter- 
minable green  fields  and  woods,  and  thank  Him. 
thoughtfully,  for  the  "daily  bread"  that  comes  in 
His  own  mysterious  way. 

For  this  month's  nature  lesson  let  us  take  a  few 
curious  plants  that  are  not  green,  and  inquire  into 


their  life-history  and  habits.  Tlie  dodder  (see  illus- 
tration) is  of  a  golden-yellow  color,  twining  about 
the  stems  of  asters,  golden-rods  and  other  plants 
found  in  meadows  or  along  the  pebbly  shores  of 
streams  in  late  August  and  September.  Notice  in 
the  drawing  how  clu.sely  it  has  twined  about  the 
aster  and  has  extended  its  long  thread-like  branches 
to  seek  for  other  support.  It  is  a  working  plant ; 
but  do  not  trust  it;  its  color  is  not  green — the  livery 
of  all  honest,  industrious  plants  who  are  turning 
the  materials  of  earth  and  air  into  the  food,  and, 
incidentally,  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

Let  us  trace  its  life-history 
with  the  hope  that  the  boys 
and  girls  who  read  this  may 
perhaps  plaiU  the  seeds  and 
trace  it  for  themselves. 

Last  fall  a  seed  which  fell 
from    a    ripe    dodder    jilant 
slept  comfortably   all   w-inter 
beneath      its      coverlet      of 
meadow  grass.        It   was   in 
no  hurry  to  w^ake  up  in  the 
spring,  for  the  mother-plant 
had   given   each   of   her  nu- 
merous offspring  but  a  small 
bit  of  food  to  start  it  on  the 
way   in    life.     This   must   be 
husbanded.       So     the     little 
seed    waited.       By    and    by 
when  the  warm  sun  of  early 
summer  pierced  the  mat  of 
grass  it  awoke,  stretched  it- 
self, and  sent  out  a  slender 
thread  which  lay  prone  on  the  ground,  waiting.     A 
young  aster  which  had  started  to  grow  earlier  gave 
])romisi  of  a  "  lift,"  and  aroun<l  this  the  threadlike 
stem   coiled   in   spirals,   plunged   its   sharp   suckers 
into  the  tender  bark  of  the  aster  and  began  to  feed 
on  the  juices  stolen  from  its  "host."     With  supix)rt 
and  food  assured,  it  ne.xt  cut  loose  from  thj  ground 
and  lives  in  idleness  and  luxury  through  the  sum- 
mer.    It   is  a  f'arasitc,  that   is.  a  plant   which  fixes 
itself  upon  and  gets  its   food   from  another  plant. 
They  are  the  tramps  and  loafers  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.       I'ut    they    are    not    .satisfied    with    an 
occasional  meal.     Their  hosts,  willing  or  unwilling, 
must  toil  and  sweat  through  the  whole  summer  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  th.'ir  guests. 

I  have  called  it  a  working  plant.  l!ut  its  work 
is  for  itself:  to  climb  u|)  in  the  world,  to  produce 
little  prongs  with  which  to  pierce  its  way  to  the 
juices  of  its  host,  to  array  itself  in  flaunting  colors, 
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and  to  produce  flowers  and  seeds  from  which  the 
race  may  be  continued. 

What  other  parasitic  plants  have  you  seen  ?  Are 
all  climbers  ?  Look  for  those  under  beech  trees  and 
notice  what  they  are  attached  to.  Notice  the  sharp 
suckers  of  the  dodder,  and  notice,  also,  when  vou 
find  it  in  the  fields  that  the  lower  part  of  its  stem 
is  free  from  the  ground. 

The  second  plant  pictured  is  the  indian-pipe.     It 
is    familiar  to  all, — growing  in   the  shade  of  deep 
woods.     The  whole  plant  is  waxv  white,  becoming 
<-^^  <*fiS»  reddish     in    autumn,     and 

j(f~\\  fdJO  turns   black   in   drying.    It 

commonly  grows  in  clus- 
ters, well  shown  in  the 
illustration,  where  a  num- 
ber of  young  plants  are 
springing  from  a  mass  of 
decayed  leaves  and  other 
vegetable  matter.  Of  the 
three  upright  plants,  the 
one  on  the  left  has  the 
solitary  nodding  flower 
turned  close  to  the  stem, 
from  w'hich  the  plant  de- 
rives its  scientific  name 
monotropa  (Greek  iiionos, 
single  and  trol^c  a  turn- 
ing), because  the  top  of  the  stem  is  turned  to  one 
side ;  the  one  at  the  middle  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
stem,  and  that  on  the  right  shows  the  whole  plant 
upright,  when  the  seeds  are  ripe.  It  is  a  flowering 
plant,  and  belongs  to  the  heath  family,  because  its 
flowers  resemble  :n  structure  those  of  the  mayflower, 
blueberry  and  other  members  of  that  family. 

But  what  a  striking  contrast  this  ghost-flower, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  presents  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  or  to  other  flowering 
plants !  And  its  habits  of  life  are  strikingly  differ- 
ent. Instead  of  preparing  its  own  food  in  green 
leaves  in  the  sunshine,  it  hides  away  in  dark  woods, 
and  its  immaculate  white  dress  is  woven,  by  a  curi- 
ous chemistry,  from  leaves  which  other  plants  have 
cast  off  and  which  have  been  rotting  on  the  ground 
for  years. 

It  would  be  a  curious  story  if  we  could  know 
how  this  plant  has  adapted  itself  to  conditions  so 
totally  dififerent  from  most  other  llower-ng  ])lants. 
It  is  saprophytic  in  lialiii,  that  is,  it  lives  on  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  In  this  respect  it  is  Hke  the 
mushrooms,  toadstools  and  other  fungi,  multitudes 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  growing  in  the  woods  and 
fields  in  autumn — of  many  varieties  in  form,  and  of 


Indian  Pipe  i^Montropa  unifora). 


every  sliade  and  tint  of  color,  except  green ;  some 
of  them  wholesome ;  others  poisonous,  and  on  that 
account  all  are  to  be  avoided  until  they  are  better 

known. 

The  mushroom  or  toadstool  belongs  to  a  class  of 
plants  very  dififerent  from  the  dodder  or  indian- 
pipe,  although  as  we  have  seen  it  resembles 
them,  especially  the  latter,  in  its  habit  of  living. 
It  has  no  flowers  and  is  produced  from  spores, 
while  the  dodder  and  indian-pipe  bear  flowers  which 
produce  seeds  from  which  new  plants  grow. 

The  spores  of  a  mushroom  are  so  very  small  that 
they  cannot  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye ;  but  if  the 
cap  of  a  mushroom  be  cut  off  close  to  the  stem  and 
laid  upon  white  paper  under  a  glass  the  spores 
vvill  be  deposited  in  mass, 
and  are  of  dift'erent  colors. 
The  "  spore-prints  '■'  made 
in  this  way  are,  many  of 
them,  very  beautiful  and 
interesting   objects. 

From  the  spore  of  a  mush- 
room is  produced,  if  the  con- 
ditions of  growth  are  favor- 
able, a  mass  of  threads, 
forming  a  mat  like  a  thick- 
ened cobweb.  This  is  the  vegetative  part,  and  is 
not  usually  seen,  as  it  is  on  the  surface,  or  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  From  this 
grows  a  little  knob  or  button,  which  develops  into  a 
stem  and  cap,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  produce  and  scatter  the  spores, 
just  as  the  flower  in  the  flowering  plants  is  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  seeds. 


A  Mushroom  or  Toadstool. 


The  teacher  is  sometimes  caught  by  the  sharp 
boy  of  the  class.  The  master  was  asking  questions 
— masters  are  apt  to  ask  questions,  and  they  some- 
times receive  curious  answers.  The  question  was 
as  follows  :  "  Now,  boys,  how  many  months  have 
twenty-eight  days?"  "All  of  them,  sir,"  replied 
a  boy  in  the  front. 


Tlie  oldest  sovereign  in  Europe  is  the  King  of 
T^enmark,  who  is  86.  Next  comes  the  King  of 
Sweden,  75,  followed  by  the  Emperor  of  .Austria, 
73:  the  King  of  the  llelgians,  69:  the  King  of 
Rduniania,  65;  King  Edward,  62;  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  61;  the  King  of  Greece,  58;  the  German 
Emperor,  45:  tlic  King  of  Portugal,  40:  the  Czar, 
36;  the  King  of  Italy,  35;  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 23,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  18. 
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English  Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades. 
Lttter  Writing. 

Uy  Klkanok  Roui.s.son. 

Tile  iin]K)rtaiice  of  iiistriictioii  ;iiul  [jracticc  in 
writiiip  business  letters  need  not  be  nrf^-d.  It  is 
i'ully  recoRnizeii,  1  believe,  that  learning  to  write  a 
good  business  letter  is  not  only  an  end  in  itself,  but 
may  be  made  the  means  of  inculcating  business 
habits  of  promjjtness,  neatness  and  accuracy.  The 
only  suggestion  I  would  make  on  this  point  to  the 
inexi)crienced  teac^1er  is,  not  to  waste  time  on  fuss- 
ing over  minor  details  and  insisting  on  conformity 
to  a  rigid  tvpe.  Let  the  general  principle,  that  a 
business  letter  must  be  clear,  explicit,  and  neat,  be 
gras[>ed ;  but  so  long  as  an  address  is  given  in  full, 
does  it  matter  whether  it  be  written  on  one  line  or 
two?  Or  whether  a  colon  or  a  comma  and  dash  be 
put  after  the  salutation  ? 

The  writing  of  frientlly  letters  and  notes  should 
be  begun  much  earlier  than  that  of  business  letters. 
riuency  and  ease  can  only  lie  acquired  by  long  and 
constant  practice ;  moreover,  little  children  will  write 
with  more  freedom  and  individuality  than  bigger 
ones.  If  they  do  not  begin  to  express  themselves  in 
letter  writing  until  they  are  twelve  or  thirteen,  the 
letters  are  likely  to  be  stiff  and  .self-conscious.  This 
is  a  common  fault  with  "school"  letters,  and  quite 
naturally-  No  one  can  jwur  out  his  thougiits  to  a 
friend  freely  if  they  are  to  be  scanned  and  cor- 
rected by  a  third  person.  Hut  younger  children 
have  less  of  this  constraint.  They  are  ])roud  of  a 
letter  and  like  to  show  it.  I  believe  that  nothing 
will  take  the  place  of  a  siiontaneous.  unrestrained 
corresjxjndence  between  friends  in  early  years,  in 
making  a  good  letter  writer.  Some  people  object 
that  it  is  a  waste  oi  time  for  children  to  write  to 
each  other,  and  others  that  girls  are  apt  to  write 
silly  letters.  The  silliness  may  be  guarded  against, 
partially  at  lea.st,  by  a  general  oversight ;  not  a  rule 
that  every  letter  should  be  shown,  but  an  interest 
taken  in  the  letter  received,  an  occasional  question. 
"What  does  so  and  so  say?"  a  commendation  of 
what  is  worthy  and  a  habit  on  the  side  of  the  elders 
of  reading  aloud  bits  of  letters  that  will  interest 
others.  Of  course  this  is  more  a  matter  for  homes 
and  parents  than  for  schools  and  teachers.  As  for 
the  first  objection,  can  that  be  a  waste  of  time  which 
gives  training  in  an  art  that  serves  to  bind  together 
scattered  members  of  families,  to  keep  up  friend- 
ships, and  to  bring  pleasure  to  lonely  lives,  as  letter 
writing  does?    The  ability  to  write  a  good  business 


letter  is  recognized  as  an  a<lvantage  in  the  bu.sincss 
world,  but  how  handicapjied  in  s<jcial  life  is  the  boy 
or  girl  wno  cannot  readily  and  gracefully  offer  or 
acknowleilge  a  kindness  or  a  courtesy,  or  explain  a 
misunderstanding,  in  a  letter  or  note.  Selfishness 
and  laziness  are  accountable  for  miic4i  neglect  and 
discourtesy  in  regard  lu  corresiK>ndcnce,  as  in  all 
social  intercourse,  but  want  of  practice  is  often  at 
the  bottom  of  it. 

Let  the  little  ones  begin,  then,  as  soon  as  they  can 
write  at  all,  to  put  their  little  story,  or  their  good 
wishes,  into  letters.  The  first  ones  niigiit  be  written 
to  father  or  mother  or  some  favored  member  of  the 
family  after  a  little  preliminary  copying  of  the 
simplest  forms.  The  thought  for  others  which 
should  prompt  all  friendly  letters  may  be  suggested 
by  the  question,  "What  will  they  like  to  hear  about?" 
.V  little  bit  of  school  news,  a  fact  learned,  or  a  suc- 
cess achieved,  in  two  or  three  sentences  at  most, 
will  do  for  the  first  letters-  Then  may  come  some 
home  news  .sent  to  an  absent  relative,  or  friend  ;  then 
the  children  may  be  jjaired  off  in  coui)ks,  write  to 
each  other,  and  at  the  next  lesson  answer  their  let- 
ters. Birthdays  may  suggest  an  expression  of  good 
wishes.  There  is  no  end  to  the  devices  that  an 
interested  teacher  may  invent  or  copy  to  secure 
interest  in  the  children. 

With  older  pupils  the  connection  with  literature 
may  be  made  evident.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  his 
essay  called  "Truth  of  Intercourse,"  says  that  we  do 
not  realize  that  social  intercourse  depends  alnvDSt  en- 
tirely upon  the  difficult  art  of  literature.  That  is,  of 
course,  upon  our  skill  in  expressing  our  thoughts 
with  accuracy  and  delicacy.  Itut,  he  adds  that  in 
speaking  to  each  other,  we  have  the  assistance  of 
the  changing  expression  of  the  face  and  the  varying 
tones  of  the  voice  to  convey  our  meaning.  In  letter 
writing  we  have  no  such  aid,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  art  is  increase<l  and  the  triumph  of  a  successful 
letter  the  greater.  The  necessity  of  training  is 
obvious.  The  aim  of  letters  of  friendly  intercourse 
is  that  of  all  the  arts,  namely,  to  give  pleasure  by 
the  expression  of  ourselves :  the  letter  writer  has  the 
stinnilus  of  desiring  to  give  pleasure  to  one  ])articu- 
lar  person,  ])eHiaps  one  whom  he  tlearly  loves. 

This  idea  of  giving  pleasure  to  one  person  should 
be  kept  before  the  iJupil  from  the  first.  His  thoughts 
should  Ik-  as  much  ujxjn  his  reader  as  upon  what  he 
is  writing  This  will  give  that  per.sonal,  intimate 
touch  that  is  lacking  in  a  i)rinte<l  form  or  circular, 
and  in  many  published  letters  of  travel.  Letters 
illustrating  this  quality  should  be  read  to  the  chil- 
dren on  letter  writing  days.     Leave  the  letters  you 
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yourself  may  have  received  from  travelers,  or  mis- 
sionaries to  brighten  the  geography  lesson;  they 
have  their  value  in  their  own  place,  but  as  a  rule 
those  having  any  personal  flavor  will  be  too  private 
to  read  aloud,  and  it  is  better  to  turn  for  intimate 
letters  to  the  printed  book.  Read  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  authors  whom  the  children  already 
know;  Longfellow,  Tennyson,  Stevenson,  (particu- 
larly his  letters  to  his  nurse),  Miss  Akott,  Eugene 
Field. 

The  difficulty  referred  to  before,  of  getting  chil- 
dren to  wTite-  freely  when  they  have  the  fear  of 
inspection  upon  them,  may  be  overcome  to  a  great 
extent  by  giving  them  an  imaginary  correspondent, 
ihis  is  much  easier  than  asking  them  to  place  them- 
selves in  imaginary  situations.  Invent  a  boy,  or 
girl,  wth  an  attractive  name,  tell  the  children  a  great 
many  details  about  him,  or  her,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
then  carry  this  person  through  different  adventures, 
as  exciting,  or  as  commonplace  as  you  like,  which, 
when  reported,  call  for  letters,  sympathizing,  con- 
gratulating, condoling,  giving  information  or  advice. 
Sometimes  this  young  person  will  demand  details 
about  his  or  her  correspondents.  The  children  will 
generally  ask  "Need  we  tell  only  what  is  actually 
so?"  Let  them  give  free  rein  to  their  imagination, 
reminding  them  that  they  must  keep  within  proba- 
bility, and  checking  promptly  extreme  exaggeration 
and  absurdity.  If  \r>u  want  to  use  letter  writing  in 
geography  or  history  lessons,  the  same  plan  may  be 
followed ;  e.  g-,  after  a  lesson  on  tropical  countries, 
a  letter  may  be  written  to  (not  from),  a  child  living 
in  a  hot  country,  who  has  never  seen  snow,  or  frozen 
rivers,  telling  him  about  the  things  that  would  seem 
strange  to  him  in  our  country. 

Very  little  time  need  be  given  to  formal  notes,  that 
is,  notes  written  in  the  third  person,  generally  invi- 
tations, or  answers  to  them.  This  is  mechanical 
work,  and  models  are  to  be  found  in  all  books  on 
English  composition.  Informal  notes,  which  differ 
■from  letters  in  being  shorter,  and  generally  contain- 
ing only  One  to|)ic,  furni.sh  aiiundant  material  for 
|)raclice,  and  make  an  imi)ortant  branch  of  social 
training,  but  only  the  simplest  and  most  necessary 
of  these  need  be  practised  by  children  under  four- 
teen. Simple  expressions  of  thanks.  <.)f  svmpathv 
with  a  friend's  sorrow  or  hapi)iness,  invitations  and 
the  answers  win  be  found  easy  to  write  if  thought 
for  the  reader  Ix-  kept  ui)]x.M-niost.  Not  "What  will 
Ihey  think  cif  my  note?"  but  "Wliat  will  they  like  to 
hear?"  shouM  be  the  (piestidU.  The  (  inldcn  Rule  is 
still  the  best. 


A  good  deal  of  practice  should  be  given  in 
answering  both  notes  and  letters.  The  children  may 
be  paired  oft"  in  couples  and  exchange  letters  which 
are  to  be  answered,  or  the  teacher  may  read  letters 
from  the  imaginary  correspondent  and  call  for 
replies.  Even  if  a  letter  makes  no  demand  for  defin- 
ite answers  to  cpiestions,  it  should  be  re-read  just 
before  the  reply  is  written,  so  that  the  mood  of  the 
writer  should  be  a  sympathetic  one- 
Interesting  lessons  and  talks  may  be  given,  and 
subjects  set  for  research  or  composition,  connected 
with  letter  writing.  Letters  in  the  Bible,  famous 
letters  of  history,  writing  materials  in  different 
countries,  the  post  office,  how  letters  were  carried  in 
olden  times, — are  some  of  the  topics  that  suggest 
themselves. 

The  teacher  is  advised  to  read  Stevenson's  essay 
spoken  of  above,  which  is  to  be  found  in  "Virginibus 
Puerisque,"  and  Charles  Lamb's  essay  on  "Distant 
Correspondents,"  in  the  "Essays  of  Elia." 


A  Puzzle. 

Suppose  you  wish  to  know  the  month  and  year 
of  one's  birth,  give  him  the  following  problem  to 
solve ;  "  Take  the  numbjr  of  the  month  of  your 
birth,  double  it,  add  5,  multiply  by  50,  add  the  year 
of  your  birth,  using  only  the  last  two  figures  in  the 
number  of  the  year.  Now  add  112,  take  away  362, 
and  give  me  the  result."  It  will  be  found  that  the 
two  right  hand  figures  of  the  result  will  give  the 
year  of  birth,  and  the  remaining  figure  or  figures 
will  give  the  month. 

For  illustration ;  Suppose  one  was  born  on  the 
1 2th  of  October,  1875.  His  calculation  would  give 
the  following  figures,  October  being  the  loth  month, 
10,  20,  25,  1250,  1325,  1437.  1075.  The  75  stands 
for  the  year  of  his  birth  and  the  10  for  the  month. 

It  will  interest  the  young  arithmetician  to  find 
out  why  this  is  so ;  it  is  not  difficult.  And  when  he 
has  found  the  secret,  he  will  find  that  he  can  vary 
the  exercise,  in  more  than  a  score  of  wavs. 


The  project  of  Iniild'iig  a  ship  canal  across 
Florida  has  again  come  to  the  fore,  and  there  is  ? 
strong  probability  of  its  being  carried  out.  A  canal, 
known  as  the  I'lorida  Coastline  Canal,  is  rapidly 
Hearing  completinn,  and  now  extends  from  St. 
Augustine  on  the  north  to  Key  West  on  the  south, 
a  complete  inland  way  of  over  380  miles. 
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Drawing    No.  IX. 

Bv    F.   G.    ^fATTHEws,    Princii-ai.    Mani'ai.   Training 
School,  TRrRo,  N.  S. 

Common  (  lu.iiaTS. 

As  was  intimated  in  the  lirst  of  these  articles, 
the  drawiiifj  of  geometrical  solids  is  intended 
mainly  to  f^ive  the  student  instruction,  and  for  snu- 
plving  material  for  observing  those  laws  of  perspec- 
tive, which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  know  to  be 
able  to  reproduce  correctly  a  representation  of  any 
f.hject  or  group  of  objects  desired  to  be  drawn.  It 
would  therefore  be  a  mistake  to  confine  the  jiracticc 
solely  to  these  solids.  an<l  the  slndeiit  should  as  soon 
as  |)ossible  attempt  to  draw  common  objects,  which, 
although  they  be  more  elaborate,  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  same  elementary  ])rinciples  as  the  "  typ.' 
forms."  Thus  a  common  chair  w'll  be  found  to 
follow  the  same  laws  as  a  cube,  while  the  back  may 
be  considered  as  a  rectangular  ])lare  add.il  to  the 
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cube  (Fig.  45).  The  legs  are  nearly  peri)eiulicular, 
while  the  seat  is  horizontal  and  parallel  to  the  floor 
on  which  it  is  standing.  The  lines  forming  the 
seat,  and  the  lines  joining  the  lower  ends  of  the 
legs  where  they  touch  the  floor,  together  with  the 
rails  between  the  legs,  all  vanish  toward  the  same 
points  on  the  eye-level.  .\ny  horizontal  rails  in  tlie 
back  will  also  appear  to  vanish  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. To  draw  such  an  object,  the  best  way  is  to 
obtain,  first,  the  ])osit'on  and  length  of  the  leg  near- 
est to  the  observer,  and  represent  it  by  a  lightly 
drawn  line.  From  the  top  oi  this  draw  two  lines, 
one  on  either  side,  to  the  eye-level  representing  the 
two  near  edges  of  the  seat.  To  finish  the  body  of 
the  chair,  proceed  exactly  as  in  the  drawing  of  a 
cube.  The  back  may  bo  added  by  an  upright  or 
sloping  plane,  as  the  case  may  be,  after  which  all 
that  is  necessary  will  be  to  add  other  lines  rejiresent- 
ing  the  thickness  in  the  seat,  legs,  back  and  rails. 
The  ends  of  any  rails,  or  legs,  where  round,  w'ill 
follow  the  same  rules  as  the  cylinder :  if  square,  the 
same  as  the  cube  or  square  prism.       Many    other 


examples  may  be  found  among  articles  of  housL-lioid 
furniture,  to  give  sufficient  practice  until  the  student 
:;  qualified  to  attempt  out-d<j<»r  work,  wliere  larger 
exam])les  may  l)c  obtained  in  all  kinds  of  buildings. 
Similarly  articles  based  on  other  type  forms  may 
be  found  and  utilizeil,  such  as  a  canister,  gallipot, 
or  the  ordinary  form  oi  gentleman's  straw  hati  to 
n-present  various  examples  of  the  cylinder.  The 
cone,  or  portions  of  it,  may  be  seen  in  a  drinking 
glass,  or  a  i)ail,  while  the  majority  of  vases  are 
based  on  the  cyl'ndcr  and  cone  combined.  Again, 
many  ornaments  may  be  foimd  having  the  construc- 
t;<in  of  tl'.e  various  prisms  and  pyramids.  If  llu" 
student  has  mastered  the  laws  I'lid  down  for  the 
"solids,"  the  only  difficulty  with  objects  will  l>e 
the  filling  in  of  the  details,  which  nothing  but  close 
ol;servation  niid  nraclicr  will  overcome. 


0^4r' ^ 


Fig.  46,  a  p'cture  of  a  clock  tower,  contains 
exam|)Ies  of  horizontal  parallel  lines,  which  may  Ix? 
seen  in  the  edges  of  the  stone  floor,  on  which  .the 
tower  stands,  and  in  tlie  lines  of  the  stonework.  In 
this  case  as  the  object  is  viewed  at  an  angle,  there 
will  be  two  vani-shing  jwints,  one  to  right  and  the 
other  to  left,  l>oth  on  the  eye-level,  which  may  be 
found  near  the  toj)  of  the  d(x>r  way,  when*  a  line  of 
masonry  on  each  of  the  two  faces  ap|)ears  in  the 
same  horizontal  line.  The  two  circles  are  goo<l 
examples  of  vertical  circles,  while  the  turret  roof  is 
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based  on  the  square  and  octagonal  pyramids. 
The  houses  to  right  and  left  are  not  parallel,  so  that 
although  their  horizontal  lines  meet  on  the  eye-level 
each  will  have  its  own  vanishing  point. 

Fig.  47  is  a  composition  from  which  much  may 
be  learned.  It  will  recall  to  many  readers  of  the 
Review  a  summer  school  excursion  at  Deep  Cove, 


from  Lunenburg,  N.  S.  The  rails  above  and  below 
the  network  are  good  specimens  of  parallel  and  fore- 
shortened curves.  The  funnel  and  the  pails  on  the 
^v'heelhouse  are  types  of  the  cylinder  and  cone 
respectively.  Each  of  the  buildings  on  the  opposite 
shore  is  modelled  on  the  cube  with  a  triangular 
i)rism  for  the  roof. 


Fig.    47.— a    Summer    School    Excursion. 


Common  Birds  of  Shore,  Marsh  and  Meadow. 

By  E.  C.  Allen. 

The  majority  of  this  great  class  of  birds,  which 
includes  the  bitterns,  herons,  snipes,  sandpipers  and 
plovers  breed  in  the  far  north,  and  we  see  them  only 
in  the  fall  as  they  linger  about  the  rich  feeding 
grounds  which  our  salt  marshes  and  "flats"  afford. 
liut  a  few,  among  which  are  the  American  bittern, 
the  great  blue  heron,  the  woodcock,  the  Wilson's  or 
Engli.sh  snijie,  the  spotted  sandpi])er,  and  the  willet. 
breed  in  our  ])r<)vinces.  It  is  the  objcxrt  of  this  paper 
to  ]>oint  out  a  few  of  the  characteristics  bv  which 
description  of  their  colouring  will  Ix'  corresponding- 
ly general- 

By  far  the  largest  of  the  above  mentioned  birds  is 
the  great  bine  heron  (Ardea  hcrodias),  or  "crane" 
as  it  is  commonly  mis-calk'd.  This  bird  is  .so  well 
known    thai    doscri])ti(in    h;irdly    seenLs    necessary. 


Generally  speaking,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  it  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  very  long-billed,  long-necked, 
long-legged  bird,  dark  grayish-blue  above  and 
lighter  on  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts.  When 
these  birds  may  be  recognized,  but  as  they  are  so 
shy  that  it  is  seldom  that  one  gets  but  a  general  view 
of  their  colour  as  they  they  fly  away  from  us,  the 
flying  the  neck  is  folded  back  upon  itself  like  a  very 
much  flattened  S,  and  the  long  legs  are  carried 
])ointing  straight  out  behind. 

Smaller  than  the  great  blue  heron,  being  in  size 
about  equal  to  the  crow,  is  the  American  bittern, 
(P.otaurus  lentiginosus).  When  walking  through 
a  swamp  or  meadow,  one  is  often  startled  by  this 
odd  buiY  and  brown  bird,  which  rises  suddenly  in 
front  of  him  and  fla]>s  rapidly  ofif,  carrying  its  neck 
anil  legs  after  the  manner  of  the  heron.  The  bittern 
IS  probably  more  often  heard  than  seen.  Any  time 
after  the  first  of  May,  his  deep  hollow  "Punk!  ker- 
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tunk,  Punk !  kcr-tunk,"  may  be  heard  from  the 
swamps.  The  cry  somewhat  resembles  th<5  sound 
made  by  working  a  wooden  brake  pump,  or,  when 
so  far  away  that  only  one  note  of  each  cry  can  be 
heard,  il  sounds  very  much  like  someone  driving 
stakes  into  the  swamp  with  a  wootlen  mallet.  Hence 
the  name  "stake  driver,"  which  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  bird. 

There  is  another  sound  heard  near  low  ground, 
usually  after  sunset,  which  many  are  familiar  with, 
yet  of  which  few  seem  to  know  the  source.  From 
up  in  the  air.  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  one  will 
hear  a  whistling  sound  evidently  produced  by  the 
rapid  beating  of  wings,  beginning  low,  and  rising  in 
pitch,  until  entirely  lost.  If  not  too  dark,  careful 
watching  will  reveal  one  or  more  birds  circling  about 
in  mid-air,  and  at  intervals  dashing  downward,  each 
downward  plunge  ending  in  an  upward  curve  and 
accompanied  by  the  whistling  sound  above 
described.  Occasionally  a  bird  will  zig-zag  down 
into  the  grass,  uttering  a  sharp  "kip,  kip,  kip,"  as  it 
alights.  In  the  breeding  season  this  is  the  nightly 
performance  of  the  "English  snipe,"  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  or  more  properly  Wilson's  snipe, 
(Gallinago  delicata).  When  flushed  during  the 
day,  this  snipe  flies  in  a  zig-zag  course  for  a  short 
distance  and  alights  again.  As  regards  colour  it  is 
mottled  brown,  black  and  buff  above,  and  has  a 
buflfy  breast  and  white  belly. 

The  .\merican  woodcock  ( Philohela  minor  j, 
resembles  the  Wilson's  snipe  both  in  colouring  and 
habits.  But  in  flight  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  latter  by  its  larger  size,  heavier  and  more  stocky 
appearance,  the  great  amount  of  buff  on  the  belly, 
and  by  the  dstinct  whistling  of  its  wings.  During 
the  breeding  season  its  aerial  performances,  too,  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  the  snipe.  In  the  even- 
ing, when  rocks,  stumps,  and  thickets  seem  only 
masses  of  shadow,  and  the  only  distinct  outlines  are 
those  against  the  western  sky,  one  will  catch  above 
the  choruses  of  the  toads  and  frogs,  the  harsh  insect- 
like "zeet,  zeet,"  of  the  woodcock  down  in  the  sedges. 
Suddenly  the  bird  will  spring  from  its  hiding  place, 
and  with  loud  whistling  wings,  begin  a  spiral  ascent, 
up,  up,  up,  until  its  form  is  lost  in  the  deep  blue 
and  one  can  only  hear  the  far  away  whistling  of  its 
wings.  Then  with  a  sharp  "chipper  chipper,  chip- 
per," down  he  comes  in  a  zig-zag  course,  and  with 
what  seems  fatal  swiftness,  catches  himself  just 
before  reaching  the  ground,  settles  lightly  in  his 
former  position,  and  resumes  his  "zeet,  zeet,  zeet," 
previous  to  another  ascent. 

The      willet      (Symphemia      semipalmata),      the 


"white-wing"  of  the  gunners,  and  the  "pee-weet"  of 
the  sch'xjl  lx>ys,  breeds  about  the  uplands  bordering 
our  salt  marshes.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer 
its  shrill  "pee-wee-weet,"  "pee-wee-weet,"  can  be 
heard  ringing  across  the  intervals.  Its  body  is 
larger  than  that  <jf  the  woo<leock,  anrl  it  is  of  a  far 
different  sliaiK-,  having  a  lung  neck  and  long  legs. 
In  colour  il  is  streaked  with  brownish-gfray  and  black 
alx)ve,  has  w'lite  rump  and  belly,  and  large  wiiite 
l)atches  in  the  otherwise  dark  wings.  In  size  and 
colour  it  resembles  the  greater  yellow-legs  (Tatanus 
melanoleucus),  a  northern  breetling  species,  which 
is  commonly  seen  here  during  the  spring  and  fall 
migrations ;  but  it  can  always  be  distinguished  from 
that  bird  by  the  showy  white  wing  patches,  which 
the  yellow-legs  lack ;  or,  if  a  closer  view  is  obtain- 
able, by  its  dark  gray  instead  of  yellow  legs. 

The  spotted  sandpiper  (.\ctitis  macularia).  is  that 
little  snipe-like  bird,  between  a  sparrow  and  robin 
in  size,  which  we  find  so  common  about  the  pebbly 
edges  of  ponds  and  lakes  and  along  our  brooks, 
during  the  summer  months.  It  is  mottled  black 
and  brown  alxive,  white,  much  sjwtted  with  black 
below,  and  has  dark  wings  which  show  white  bars 
when  the  Ijinl  is  in  flight.  It  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  any  other  bird,  as  it  is  our  only  summer 
sandpiper. 


In  the  enjoyable  "  Joy  of  Living  "  papers  appear- 
ing in  The  Delineator,  Lillie  Hamilton  French,  in 
the  September  number,  writes  on  unconscious  ex- 
pression in  childhood,  and  speaking  of  the  necessity 
of  implanting  precepts  of  courtesy  and  hospitality 
while  the  child  is  young,  gives  this  apt  and  amus- 
ing illustration  :  "  There  is  an  old  story  told  6f  a 
lady  of  rank  who  married  her  footman.  She  man- 
aged to  train  him  into  the  semblance  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  his  appearance  in  the  drawing-room  was 
not  bad.  He  behaved  well,  and  with  propriety — 
except  when  he  heard  a  bell  ring !  Then  he  started. 
To  jump  when  bells  were  rung  had  been  a  second 
nature  with  him  as  a  footman.  It  is  always  the 
training  in  early  and  impressidiiabie  years  that 
makes  the  second  nature  of  the  mature.  The  full- 
grown  man  or  woman  can.  of  course,  begin  a  self- 
training.  as  this  lady  of  rank  began  a  training  of 
her  husband.  The  task  is  more  difficult.  Even  the 
cells  of  the  brain  get  into  ways  of  responding  to 
certain  impressions,  and  although  a  thought  held 
tc  will  transform  the  very  nature  of  man,  there 
ought  to  be  no  need  of  a  transformation  in  our 
manners.  They  should  be  formed  in  the  early, 
l-liant,  receptive  days  of  childhood." 
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The  D.  E.  A.  at  Winnipeg. 

If  an  attendance  of  600  delegates,  excellent  papers 
and  addresses,  spirited  discussions,  good  business 
management,  warm  interest  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  generous  hospitality,  are  character- 
istics of  a  successful  convention,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  success  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Dominion  Educational  Association  held  in  Winni- 
peg, July  26  -  29. 

All  the  sections  met  Tuesday  afternoon,  July  26, 
for  purposes  of  organization.  In  the  evening  Hon. 
J.  H.  Agnew,  acting  minister  of  education  for 
Manitoba,  gave  the  delegates  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  West.  He  spoke  of  the  great  advancement 
made  bv  the  West  in  population,  material  resources 
and  education.  They  had  free  text-books,  a  measure 
of  compulsory  education,  and  a  beginning  in  con- 
solidation of  rural  schools,  but  more  money  would 
have  to  be  spent  and  more  men  would  have  to  give 
themselves  to  the  work  of  education  if  pace  was 
to  be  kept  with  the  material  progress.  The  making 
or  marring  of  national  character  depended  upon 
education,  and  every  province  was  interested  in  the 
support  and  development  of  it. 

Dr.  Goggin,  the  president,  replied,  and  thanked 
the  minister  for  his  hearty  welcome.  He  sketched 
the  history  of  the  D.  E.  A.,  referred  to  the  work 
undertaken  in  its  different  sections,  spoke  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  meeting  together  of  lead- 
ing educators  for  interchange  of  ideas  and  discus- 
sion of  educational  problems,  and  indicated  ways  in 
which  the  Association  could  have  a  helpful  influence 
on  education  throughout  the  Dominion. 

The  presidental  address  was  on  Present  Day  Pro- 
blems in  Education,  and  Dr.  Goggin  dealt  with  the 
function  of  the  public  school  to-day  as  one  of  a 
number  of  formative  agencies  in  education;  the 
obtaining  of  a  sufficient  number  of  cultured  teachers, 
a  due  proportion  being  men;  the  securing  of  ade- 
quate salaries,  so  that  teaching  may  become  a  life- 
work  instead  of  a  temporary  calling;  the  distribu- 
tion of  legislative  grants,  not  in  lump  sums,  but  with 
definite  regard  to  those  factors  that  make  a  success- 
ful school^  and  the  pressing  need  for  "good  schools" 
associations  in  every  province  to  keep  the  needs  of 
education  as  prominently  and  persistently  before 
the  people  as  the  politicians  keep  the  interests  of 
party  before  them. 

Chancellor  Burwash,  of  Victoria  University, 
spoke  on  National  Education.  Ancestry,  climate, 
geographical  position,  political  conditions,  religion 
^all  combine  to  form  a  national  character.  What 
shall  the  Canadian  national  character  be,  and  what 
part  will  education  play  in  forming  our  type?  Will 
it  be  as  religious  as  tliat  of  the  Scot,  as  thorough 
as  that  of  the  German,  as  j^ractical  as  that  of  the 
American?  Our  education  is  provincial,  not 
national.  Two  forces  are  directing  our  systems — 
the   church    which    stands   for   moral   and   religious 


training,  and  the  state  which  stands  for  training 
that  fits  the  individual  for  the  duties  of  political  and 
civil  life.  We  must  strive  to  produce  a  common 
type  of  the  highest  kind  through  an  education  which 
is  patriotic,  without  a  touch  of  jingoism,  which  fits 
for  the  common  duties  of  life,  which  is  characterized 
by  thorough,  honest  work  and  loyalty  to  truth,  and 
which  is  controlled  by  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluence that  the  pure,  reverent,  just  teacher  exer- 
cises. 

Inspector  Lang's  scholarly  paper  on  Tendencies 
in  Education  was  the  feature  of  the  Wednesday 
mo.-ning  session.  The  direction  of  educational  en- 
deavour is  determined  by  social  needs.  A  cross 
section  of  educational  history  at  any  point  would 
show  evidences  of  the  growth  of  new  agencies  in 
response  to  social  needs  and  the  gradual  incorpora- 
tion of  these  in  our  ever-growing  and  changing 
structure  The  kind  of  training  given  in  any  com- 
munitv  is  determined  by  the  need  of  recruits  for 
those  callings  which  are  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  society  in  which  they  take  their  rise. 
With  increase  in  wealth  and  power  comes  differen- 
ti:il:on,  the  lower  class  looking  to  more  physical 
vigor,  the  higher  class  to  intellectual  excellence. 
Since  the  fourteenth  century,  in  England  there  has 
been  a  gradual  movement  towards  securing  equality 
of  social  opportunity,  and  with  every  extension  of 
the  franchise  there  has  been  an  extension  of  public 
education.  The  political  status  of  a  nation  rests 
upon  economic  efficiency,  and  this  upon  intelligent 
workmen.  National  success  depends  primarily 
upon  education.  Our  educational  critics  are  de- 
bating now  whether  the  three  R's  are  fundamental  or 
accessory  in  a  course  of  study.  The  relation  of 
sensory  and  motor  activities  in  school  programmes 
is  more  rational.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
consider  education  as  a  social  matter,  and  to  hold 
that  educational  institutions  and  policies  shape 
themselves  in  accordance  with  social  requirements. 
In  the  universities  there  is  a  marked  response  to 
social  needs  shown  in  the  increase  of  departments 
that  fit  students  for  commercial  activities. 

i\Ir.  Calder,  deputy  commissioner  of  education 
for  the  Northwest  Territories,  spoke  on  the  Admin- 
istration of  Rural  Schools,  discussing  the  proper 
apportionment  of  legislative  grants,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  rural  schools.  In  the  Territories, 
grants  are  paid  in  respect  of  area  of  district,  number 
of  days  school  is  kept  open,  percentage  of  attend- 
ance, class  of  certificate  held  by  teacher,  equipment, 
teaching  and  government.  Mr.  Calder  showed 
clearly  "that  any  consolidation  scheme  similar  to 
those  employed  in  the  congested  districts  of  the 
LTnited  States  was  impracticable  in  western  Canada. 
His  presentation  of  this  subject,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  admirable  paper  on  Consolidation  of 
Schools,  prepared  by  Chief  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation MacKay,  of  Nova  Scotia  (read  by  Principal 
Lay,  of  Amherst),  led  to  an  animated  discussion  on 
the'  practicability  of  the  plan,  its  economy  in  cost, 
educational  merits  and  defects,  etc. 
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(  >n  \\  cdncsilay  evening  I'rof.  Lixke,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Eihication  of  Chicago  L'niversity,  gave 
an  address  on  The  Relation  of  the  School  to  S(Kial 
I'rogress.  It  was  a  vigorous  plea  for  leadership, 
on  the  part  of  the  school,  in  social  progress. 
Schools  have  so  far  hut  succeeded  in  reflecting 
e.xisting  civilization,  have  been  followers  instead  of 
leaders  in  the  social  advance  of  civilization.  (Jur 
courses  of  studv  are  an  iidicritaiice  from  the  past, 
and  need  to  be  changed  to  meet  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  today,  and  to  prepare  for  the  newer 
duties  of  the  morrow.  We  must  break  with  tradi- 
tion, meet  present  wants  and  point  out  the  way  to 
the  larger  life  in  which  our  pupils  are  to  be  parti- 
cipators. 

Rev.  Father  Drummond,  of  St.  IJoniface  College, 
Winnipeg,  in  a  discussion  of  I-"irst  Principles  of 
Education,  saw  no  signs  of  the  indefinite  develo])- 
nient  of  the  human  intellect  on  fundamental  tpies- 
tions.  He  believed  in  cultivating  the  latent  powers 
of  the  child's  mind  instead  of  trying  to  cram  it  with 
ill-digested  erudition.  .\.n  unmeaning  profusion  of 
subjects  distracted  and  enfeebled  the  mind.  The 
loud  demand  of  the  present  to  make  education 
■■  practical  "  was  a  mistake.  The  main  end  of  edu- 
cation shoulil  be  to  unfold  the  faculties.  The  edu- 
cational value  of  uncongenial  work  was  discussed, 
and  the  tlKJUglU  developed  that  morality  without  a 
law-giver  is  ineffectual  against  the  great  tempta- 
tions of  life. 

Rev.  Ur.  Kilpatrick,  of  Manitoba  College,  pleaded 
eloquently  for  national  reli,gious  education.  True 
morality  must  be  based  on  religion,  and  if  education 
is  to  play  a  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  nation  it 
must  be  firmly  based  on  religion.  Art,  ethics  and 
literature  may  do  much  to  implant  true  principles : 
the  teacher's  exam]5lc.  his  culture,  his  lofty  sense  of 
what  is  right,  his  purity  of  motive — ^all  these  are 
good,  but  specific  religious  teaching  is  needeil.  .\ 
system  of  secular  educati(5n.  sujjplemented  by  the 
Sunday-school,  is  an  abortion,  for  morality  is 
separated  from  its  base.  A  gigantic  task  confronts 
us,  for  one  half  hour  per  week  will  never  counteract 
the  inlluence  of  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  speaker 
described  the  methods  of  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion in  ."^cotland.  England  and  Germany,  and  sug- 
gested adaptations  of  these  for  Canadian  schools. 

The  E.xcellcnces  and  Defects  of  the  Ontario  Edu- 
cational System  were  set  forth  in  an  address 
eminently  judicial  and  refreshingly  frank. 

The  work  of  the  sections  was  quite  as  interesting 
as  that  of  the  general  meeting.  In  the  higher  edu- 
cation section,  presided  over  by  Prof.  Squair.  of 
Toronto  University,  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Houston, 
Toronto  Globe,  on  the  Rhythmical  Structure  of 
English  \'erse :  Professor  Coleman,  Toronto  l'ni- 
versity, on  the  Relation  of  Geology  to  the  Teaching 
of  Geography ;  Principal  ^'ouIlg.  of  Portage  La 
Prairie,  on  the  High  School  Curriculum  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Adolescent ;  Prof.  Young,  of  Trinity 
University,  on  Plow's,  Furrows  and  Harrows — a 
discussion  of  the  disciplinary  side  of  education ;  and 


I'rof.  Locke,  of  Chicago  L'niversity,  on  iht  .Ameri- 
can High  School,  were  intensely  practical. 

In  the  inspection  and  training  section,  under  the 
energetic  management  of  Dr.  Harper,  of  Oueljec, 
Inspector  LJryan,  of  Calgary,  discussed  Insp.ction 
as  an  .\gency  in  Public  Education :  C.  Johannsen, 
of  Montreal,  Three  Years  of  MacDonald  .Manual 
Training  .ScIukjIs;  Principal  Soloan,  of  Truro  Nor- 
mal School,  .Some  Functions  of  a  Normal  School; 

A.  Fitzpatrick,  Kno.x  College,  Toronto,  Home  Edu- 
cation; Principal  Scott,  Toronto  Normal  School, 
Domsie,  .\  Study  of  Scottish  Education — a  unique 
and  vigorous  plea  for  individuality  and  freedom  in 
education.  A  round-table  conference  on  the  .Mak- 
ing of  a  Teacher,  led  by  Principal  Mclntyre,  Winni- 
peg Normal  Schrxjl,  closed  the  work  of  this  section. 

Principal  Montgomery  CamplH-U,  of  Montreal, 
Ijresided  in  the  elementary  section.  Director 
Wallis,  Winnipeg,  discussed  Nature  Study  in  City 
Schools;  Supervisor  Minchin,  Winnipeg,  Music  in 
Canadian  Schools:  Miss  Rankin,  .Normal  .SehrK)!, 
Regina,  Art  in  Canadian  Schools;  Mr.  Jewett,  Win- 
nii)eg.  Physical  Training  in  Canadian  Schools; 
.Miss  Agnes  Dean  Cameron,  X'ictoria,  B.  C.  Parent 
and  Teacher. 

The  interests  of  the  kindergarten  section  were 
looked  after  by  the  Free  Kindergarten  Association 
of  Winnipeg,  Miss  Mclntyre  and  Mi.ss  Cody,  of 
Toronto,  and   Miss  Aylesworth,  of  Chatham,  Ont. 

The  exhibits  of  school  work,  school  appliances 
and  school  supplies  from  Quebec.  Ontario.  Mani- 
toba and  the  Territories  surpassed  in  amount, 
variety  and  quality  any  yet  made  in  Canada,  and 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  educative  features  of 
the  meeting. 

The  invitation  of  Toronto  L'niversity  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  there  was  accepted  and  1906  suggest- 
ed as  the  date. 

The  active  officers   are:   President,  John   Millar, 

B.  A.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Toronto; 
\'ice-president,  W.  A.  Mclntyre,  B.  A.,  Principal 
Normal  School,  Winnipeg;  Secretary,  D.  J.  Goggin, 
D.  C  L.,  Toronto,  with  power  to  appoint  an  assist- 
ant :  Treasurer,  F.  H.  Schofield,  B.  .\.,  Principal 
Collegiate  Institute,  Winnipeg:  Directors,  eleven, 
among  whom  are  Supt.  Bridges,  of  St.  John ;  Prin- 
cioal  Lav,  Amherst :  and  Supervisor  MacKay, 
Halifax.  ' 


.\  London  ivory  expert  scouts  the  idea  that 
elephants  are  killed  for  the  ivory  contained  in  their 
tusks.  The  African  chiefs  know  where  the  ele- 
phant burying-grounds  are,  and  it  is  there,  from 
elephants  long  ago  dead,  that  the  ivory  of  commerce 
is  produced.  London  handled  205  tons  of  ivory 
last  year  and  Antwerp  355  tons.  The  market  price 
ranges  from  $75  to  $450  per  hundred  weight.  Sea 
horse  teeth  and  boar  and  walrus  teeth  are  used  as 
a  cheap  ivory. — The  Pathfinder. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  N.  S. 


This  association  has  always  good  meetings.  That 
of  Angust,  1903,  was  a  memorable  one,  and  so  was 
the  meeting  of  1904,  just  closed.  It  was  more  than 
a  teachers'  parliament.  Trustees  of  schools,  "col- 
lege professors,  teachers  of  academies  and  common 
schools,  all  united  to  discuss,  for  three  days,  the 
various  phases  of  educational  work. 

Truro,  the  place  of  meeting,  was  beautiful  in  its 
summer  foUage.  The  abundant  rain  which  pre- 
ceded the  day  of  meeting  was  followed  by  fine 
weather.  ]\Iany  were  the  tributes  paid  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  town,  its  beautiful  park  and  lawns,  and 
to  the  cordial  welcome  given  the  delegates  by  its 
citizens. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  within  the  compass  of  a 
page  any  account  of  the  meeting  that  would  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  value  of  the  papers  read  and  the 
discussions.  The  programme  was  an  excellent  one, 
and  bore  evidence  of  the  industry  and  energy  of 
Supervisor  jMcKay,  the  secretary. 

"  If  the  school  sections  will  not  rise  to  the  needs 
of  the  hour,"  said  the  president,  Supt.  Dr.  MacKay, 
in  his  opening  address  on  Present  Day  Problems, 
"  then  their  powers  should  be  taken  from  them  and 
given  to  larger  and  more  progressive  bodies."  Im- 
provement of  educational  conditions  is  impossible 
without  a  more  generous  outlay  on  the  part  of  rate- 
payers. The  salaries  of  teachers  should  be  fixed  at 
a  rate  that  the  section  can  afford,  and  the  best  of 
applicants  be  obtained.  Referring  to  the  great 
initial  cost  of  conveying  pupils  to  and  from  the  con- 
solidated school  at'Middleton,  he  said  the  drivers 
get  better  pay  than  most  of  the  teachers.  He 
thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  carry  children  to  school 
who  lived  at  a  distance  from  it  of  two  miles  and 
less,  and  who  would  be  the  better  of  a  walk  twice 
a  day. 

Inspector  H.  H.  Macintosh,  reporting  from  a 
special  committee  on  school  support,  gave  some 
interesting  figures  paid  by  taxpayers  for  school 
purposes  in  different  counties  of  the  province.  In 
some  places  these  were  so  small  that  the  poll  tax 
was  sufficient  for  educational  purposes. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  McDonald,  of  Antigonish  college, 
gave  a  scholarly  and  practical  paper  on  the  proper 
use  of  Shall  and  Will.  President  Ian  C.  Hannah, 
of  King's  College,  spoke  on  University  Extension 
in  England,  a  movement  with  which  he  was  closely 
associated  in  England.  In  this  and  other  addresses 
that  he  made  before  the  association,  Dr.  Hannah 
was  listened  to  with  marked  attention.  He  is 
always  instructive,  because  he  seldom  speaks  with- 
out preparation,  is  never  trite,  and  has  something  to 
say  of  immediate  interest  to  his  hearers. 

Professor  D.  A.  Murray's  paper  on  Technical 
Education  and  ^lanual  Training  was  admirable  and 
convincing.  His  plea  that  business  men  and  edu- 
cationists should  unite  their  forces  to  equip  and 
keep  young  men  of  ability  in  this  country  should 
not  pass  unheeded. 


The  public  educational  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Principal  Soloan,  President  McDonald,  of  Antigo- 
nish, President  Trotter,  of  Acadia,  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Longley,  and  President  Forrest  of  Dalhousie. 
The  audience  listened  with  attention,  and  frequently 
applauded  the  speakers. 

One  session  was  taken  up  chiefly  with  addresses 
and  discussions,  in  which  trustees  and  commission- 
ers of  schools  took  part.  There  were  excellent 
addresses,  in  which  some  good  points  were  made, 
G.  W.  Kyte,  Esq.,  of  St.  Peters.  C.  B.,  thought  that 
the  small  school  section  should  be  done  away  w-ith 
and  none  less  than  four  miles  square  should  be 
recognized.  C.  P.  Bissett,  M.  D.,  St.  Peters,  speak- 
ing of  small  salaries,  said  he  knew  of  some  families 
of  about  eight  persons  in  the  province  supported  on 
less  than  $150.  Mr.  P.  Innes,  of  Kings  County, 
estimated  that  there  was  an  annual  loss  to  the  pro- 
vince of  $400,000  from  irregular  and  non-attend- 
ance. The  average  attendance  in  rural  districts  was 
not  more  than  35  or  40  per  cent  of  the  enrolment. 
A  strict  compulsory  law  would  remedy  this. 

Mr.  John  Brittain,  ^director  of  the  Alacdonald 
rural  schools  of  New  Brunswick,  illustrated  a  brief 
but  excellent  address  on  Nature-study  by  experi- 
ments. 

An  address  by  R.  R.  McLSod,  on  Religion  and  its 
Relation  to  our  Public  Schools,  called  forth  strong 
expressions  of  dissent  from  Rev.  Dr.  Trotter,  Rev. 
Dr.  Thompson  and  Rev.  President  Forrest. 

Addresses  on  Our  Industrial  Resources  were 
given  by  Mr.  Alex.  McNeil  and  Mr.  B.  W.  Chip- 
man.  The  study  of  these  resources  in  our  schools 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  jMcNeil,  be  a  great 
incentive  toward  industrial  progress. 

A  conversazione  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
seccnd  dav  in  the  spacious  new  academy  hall.  Dr. 
Calkin  presided.  A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
address  on  Psychology  in  Schools  by  Very  Reverend 
Dr.  Pace,  of  Washington  University.  -  Speeches, 
music,  refreshments  and  conversation  filled  in  a 
very  pleasant  evening.  In  an  adjoining  room  the 
high  school  and  college  men  wrestled  amicably  in  a 
"  round  table  talk  "  over  their  mutual  relations  and 
the  preparatory  courses  of  study. 

On  the  third  day  papers  were  read  on  physical 
training,  military  drill  and  the  education  of  the 
criminal.  Recommendations  were  made  for  the 
preparation  of  a  scheme  for  pensioning  teachers,  and 
another  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
teachers. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  form 
the  executive  committee:  Mr.  Kennedy,  Halifax; 
Mr.  AIcKittrick,  Lunenburg;  Mr.  Kempton,  Yar- 
mouth; Mr.  Morton,  Digby;  Mr.  Robinson,  Kent" 
ville:  Prof.  A.  G.  Macdonald,  Antigonish;  Mr. 
Stewart.  Sydney ;  Mr.  Smith,  Port  Hood ;  Mr.  ]\Ic- 
Lellan,  Pictou ;  and  Mr.  Craig,  Amherst. 

Before  adjournment.  Miss  Emma  Ellis,  a  former 
successful  teacher  in  Nova  Scotia,  who  has  spent 
two  years  in  South  Africa,  made  a  very  interesting 
address  to  the  assembled  teachers. 
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Writingf  Suggestions. 

1.  The  |xisition  should  be-  comfortable  and 
natural. 

2.  Care  should  bt-  taken  in  the  matter  of  holding 
the  penholder. 

\  Practise  wifh  care,  increasinj^  sjjeed  gradu- 
ally. 

4.  Kncourage  speed,  but  never  sacrifice  form  for 
the  .sake  of  speed- 

3.  I.euribilitN    is  the  first  essential. 

(1.  I  se  the  blackboard  freely  for  general  e.xjjlan- 
ations. 

7.  The  teacher's  work  on  the  blackl)oard  .should 
always  Ix*  a  model  of  neatness. 

8.  During  the  recitation  jjcriod,  the  teacher's 
time  should  be  spent  in  supervising  the  work  of  the 
pupils. 

9.  In  all  grades  alxvve  tlie  first,  written  words 
and  sentences  should  receive  more  allenlinii  than 
the  letter. 

10.  .\bove  the  fourth  grade,  movement  exercises 
should  be  em|)lia-sized. 

11.  The  teacher  should  insist  ui)on  the  best  writ- 
ing in  all  written  exercises.  Quality  rather  than 
f|uantity  should  1h>  the  rule. 

12.  Careless  work  should  always  be  returned  for 
correction.  Vv  here  the  amount  of  written  work  is 
limited,  there  is  less  danger  of  carelessness  than 
where  too  n.uch  is  retpiired. 

13.  The  simplest  exercises  should  constantly  be 
practi.se(l  from  the  first.  Correct  methods  should 
be  observed  not  alone  during  the  writing  period, 
but  should  be  carried  into  every  branch  of  the  school 
work.  Carelessness  in  form  or  ]K)sition  in  an  arith- 
metic or  language  exercise  will  undo  nuich  of  the 
good  derived  from  the  careful  teaching  of  the  writ- 
ing lesson.  Require  in  all  work  neatness,  correct 
form,  correct  penholding,  and  correct  position. 

14.  Insist  that  pupils  write  across  the  page  and 
and  not  in  columns  down  the  page. 

15.  I'.e  definite  in  your  instruction.  Indi-finite 
instruction  i)roduces  indefinite  results. 

\(t.  The  jirice  of  success  in  teaching  writing  is 
enthusiasm  and  work  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  i)upil. — Suft.  J-  A.  Slum'aii,  in  Teachers' 
Institute. 


Teaching  Latin. 


Reports  from  various  parts  of  Michigan  show 
that,  on  the  average.  50  i)er  cent,  of  those  who  take 
up  Latin  do  not  continue  it  two  years.  Pupils  give 
as  the  reason  for  dropping  the  subject  that  it  is  t(Xi 
difficult,  and  takes  too  much  time :  teachers  say  it  is 
lack  of  interest  caused  by  the  enormous  difficulty  of 
making  the  subject-matter  of  the  first  two  years  of 
Latin  as  interesting  as  that  of  other  subjects, 
dreater  interest  must  therefore  be  aroused,  an<l  that 
early  in  the  course.  I  have  found  the  largest  per- 
centage  of    failures   during   the    first   five    months. 


1  he  first  signs  of  di.scouragenient  should  l)c  the  sig- 
nal for  sliorter  lessons  in  advance  and  more  review 
work.  The  teacher  nnist  de|)end  largely  ui>on  vari- 
ety in  tile  form  of  the  review  or  drill  work  to  keep 
uj)  the  class  interest,  .\niong  the  most  effective 
means  is  the  formation  of  original  sentences  either 
for  oral  or  for  written  work.  Written  tests,  not  to 
exceed  ten  niinute.s  length,  should  be  given  at  least 
once  a  week.  These  kcci)  everything  fre.sh  in  mind, 
and  take  away  the  ternjr,  and  tiften  the  necessity,  of 
tiie  formal  written  examination.  Ivnglish  deriva- 
tives never  fail  to  arouse  interest,  and  appeal  to  the 
class  as  one  of  the  most  i)ractical  phases  of  Latin 
study. — Chira  .lllison.  in  School  Re'iiew.  Chicat^o- 


Reading. 


I  have  said  a  g<K)d  deal  alK)Ut  reailing  lately,  for 
1  have  a  strong  im))ression  that  our  schf»f>ls  are 
doing  poorer  work  in  this  most  important  branch, 
than  in  any  other.  .And  my  desire  is,  if  possible,  to 
stimulate  our  teachers  to  better  and  more  successful 
eli'orts  in  this  field. 

Much  of  the  so-called  reading  is  a  mere  calling 
of  words,  and  that,  too,  in  a  hesitating,  indistinct, 
nuiu'bling  and  meaningless  way.  .\ow,  there  are 
several  firings  which  may  be  called  the  "mechanics" 
of  reading,  that  should  receive  careful  attention  and 
much  drill.  But  such  work  is  not  reading:  and  it  is 
better  to  do  it  in  .sei)arate  exercises,  and  not  when 
the  class  is  trying  to  read.  .Among  the  things  which 
I  would  call  the  mechanics  of  reading,  opening  the 
ironth,  enunciation,  accent,  slides  of  infiection,  pitch 
.ml  (|u:dity  of  tone,  and  emphasis.  .All  these  enter 
int.)  that  expressive  reading  which  we  call  "natural." 
which  readilv  calls  uj)  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer, 
both  the  thought  and  the  feeling  that  were  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  when  he  wrote  the  article -that 
is  read. 

.A  correct  mastery  of  these  mechanical  elements 
is  best  g.iined  by  sejiarate  drills  for  that  specific  jiur- 
l)ose:  and  mv  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that 
such  drills  are  very  rare  in  our  .schools.  They  have 
no  ])roper  place  in  the  reading  exercise.  In  such  an 
exercise,  the  chihl  should  read,  and  do  nothing  el.se: 
and  his  previous  drill  should  enable  him  to  use  all 
these  mechanical  aids,  without  any  sjjecial  thought. 
He  .should  first  fill  Iiis  mind  with  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  his  author,  and  then  prqjerly  express 
both,  with  no  thought  of  anything  else. — £.  C.  H-, 
in  School  and  Home  Education. 


.A  teacher  who  recently  resigned  his  position  in 
order  to  increase  his  u.sefulness  by  taking  a  college 
course  (may  the  number  increase!)  writes:  "our 
.August  nuniber  was  good,  and  set  me  thinking  out 
golden  plans  for  the  next  year,  if  I  were  teaching. 
Isn't  that  the  test  of  worth — to  set  one  thinking  in 
the  right  (firection?" 
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Spelling-. 


Public  Schools. 


Exercises  which  tend  to  make  the  senses  alert  and 
observation  keen  will  'help  the  spelling.  Short, 
intense  application  will  do  more  than  long,  unguid- 
ed,  thoughtless  study.  A  few  suggestions  may  prove 
valuable : 

1.  The  spelling  lessons  should  be  short,  and 
.should  cover  words  that  the  class  misspell  and  con- 
sequently need  to  study. 

2.  Require  the  pupils  to  prepare  themselves  to 
announce  short  word-lists  from  memory,  in  the  daily 
spelling  test. 

3.  Write  words  upon  the  blackboard  and  con- 
ceal them  by  a  maj) ;  then  show  several  words  at  a 
time  for  a  short  interval,  and  require  them  to  be 
spelled. 

4-  Teachers  should  always  have  the  words  pro- 
nounced correctly  by  the  class  before  independent 
study.  They  should  not  fail  to  note  words  which 
individuals  seem  to  misspell,  because  incorrectly 
heard,  and  make  those  pupils  sure  of  the  correct 
pronunciation. 

5.  The  spelling  exercise  for  test  should  frequent- 
ly be  oral,  in  order  to  test  quickly  with  many  words, 
and  to  reinforce  the  correct  memory  by  immediate 
corrections  of  misconceptions. 

6.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  t'he  interest 
which  arises  from  contests  in  spelling. 

7.  In  dictation  exercises  announce  the  word  or 
sentence,  but  once,  distinctly.  The  jnipils  should 
be  able  to  fix  their  attention  strictly  upon  the  work 
in  hand. 

Oral  spelling  will  in  all  cases  take  account  of 
.syllables-  In  primary  grades,  at  least,  the  sylla- 
bles should  be  pronounced  separately  as  spelled, 
and  combined  into  the  complete  word.  In  discuss- 
ing the  meaning  of  words,  call  attention  to  stems, 
prefixes,  and  suffixes,  and  make  use  of  word  analy- 
sis. Draw  attention  to  words  having  the  same  root, 
and  to  the  variations  in  meaning  caused  by  the  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes.  In  primary  grades  where  the 
spelling  book  is  not  used,  have  the  children  write 
the  list  of  words  in  their  written  spelling  books,  and 
preserve  them  for  review.  In  more  advanced  grades 
preserve  in  t'he  same  manner  the  misspelled  words 
occurring  in  the  written  work. — Pliiladclphia 
Teacher. 


Does  this  mean  your  school  ?    A  mother  once  said 
that  her  children   since   they  began   to  go  to  ^Tiss 

,   were   more  careful   to  help   her  about   the 

house.  They  were  more  careful,  too,  about  their 
health  and  behavior ;  they  were  ])articular  alxmt 
ventilating  their  rooms;  the  boys  removed  their  hats 
and  saw  that  their  shoes  wx>re  clean  before  entering 
the  house.  They  were  more  interestetl  in  their  les- 
sons, and  brought  no  complaints  home  about  their 
teacher. 


In  one  respect,  our  common,  public  schools  differ 
essentially  from  all  the  select,  parochial  or  boarding 
schools.  This  is  in  the  fact  that  their  students  come 
from  all  grades  of  society,  from  all  political  parties, 
from  families  of  all  reHgious  creeds,  including  those 
of  no  creed.  And  in  these  schools,  where  properly 
managed,  all  pupils  stand  on  precisely  equal  footing, 
all  enjoy  exactly  the  same  privileges,  and  all  are 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions.  The  ideal  public 
school  is  the  most  thoroughly  democratic  institu- 
tion known  to  this  democratic  country. 

Now,  to  many  pcojile,  this  is  the  greatest  objec- 
tion to  the  public  sc1t>;x>1s  ;  and  the  objection  is  due 
to  a  varietv  of  reasons,  some  social  and  some  relig- 
ious- But  to  my  mind,  this  feature  is  what  makes 
the  common,  public  school  the  only  school  just 
fitted  for  the  training  of  children  in  a  country  such 
as  ours,  although  I  am  free  to  grant  that  there  is 
some  reason  for  the  other  opinion.  If  a  school  is  a 
preparation  for  life,  or  as  some  are  fond  of  saying, 
in  these  davs,  is  a  life  in  itself,  then  it  seems  clear 
that  in  the  common,  public  school  the  conditions  of 
that  life  are  more  nearly  like  those  which  will  obtain 
in  after  life  than  they  can  be  in  any  other  school. 

Some  parents  feel  that,  in  other  schools,  their 
children  mav  be  better  shielded  from  certain  tempta- 
tions than  they  can  be  in  the  pubKc  schools.  This 
mav  be  true.  But  Phe  very  important  question 
recurs,  "To  what  extent  is  it  desirable  to  shield 
children  from  temptation?"  This  is  a  large  ques- 
tion, and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  it  a  full  discus- 
sion here.  I  will  only  say  tliat,  if  it  were  possible 
to  shield  a  child  completely  from  every  temptation 
until  his  majority,  such  a  course  would  be  the  worst 
possible  to  fit  him  for  living  uprightly  in  such  a 
world  as  this.  If  he  is  ever  to  be  good  for  anything 
he  must  learn  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  even  if  he 
experiences  some  falls  in  the  learning.  Innocence 
may  exist  within  a  hedge,  but  virtue  can  be  develop- 
ed only  where  it  is  tested.  And  no  virtue  is  worthy 
of  the  name  unless  its  source  is  from  within  rather 
than  from  without. — School  ami  Home  Education. 


I  have  found  nearly  all  children  rather  keen  to 
know  about  natural  and  astronomical  things.  They 
do  not  always  care  for  machinery.  Boys  sometimes 
cnre  about  such  things  as  a  bicycle  or  a  pump,  but 
girls  hardly  ever  do-  They  may  easily  be  made 
tired  with  science  teaching  of  an  unwise  kind,  but,  if 
thev  are  initiated  in  a  kind  of  science  which  children 
ought  to  be  interested  in,  then  it  is  wholesome  train- 
ing for  them  all.  I  do  not  believe  in  having  schools 
where  bovs  having  an  aptitude  for  science  shall 
learn  nothing  else,  and  schools  where  boys  who 
have  an  aptitude  for  letters  shall  have  nothing  but  a 
literarv  education.  T  do  not  agree  with  premature 
specialization. — Sir  OUrcr  Lodge,  F.  R.  S. 
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According  to  the  investigations  of  scientists,  peo- 
I'lc,  as  a  wliule,  j)rescrve  many  dehisions  concerning 
animals.  Some  of  tlie  stories  in  the  natural  liislor- 
ies  are  now  regarded  only  as  fables.  Some  of  the 
more  interesting  and  more  common  delusions  fol- 
low: 

Beavers  do  not  use  tlieir  tails  for  trowels,  nor 
carry  the  mud  and  stones  upon  their  tails,  but 
ix-tween  tlieir  chin  and  forepaws. 

The  tadpoles  tail  does  not  drop  off,  but  develops 
into  a  part  of  the  body. 

The  fabled  mermaid  is  probably  a  walrus  with  fts 
head  out  of  water;  in  this  position  it  resembles  a 
human  being. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  Arab, 
when  in  want  of  water,  kills  his  camel  for  the  sup- 
l)ly  contained  in  its  stomach.  The  accounts  of  cam- 
els going  many  days  without  water  are  greatly 
exaggerated.  ihey  may  go  three  days,  but  not 
wuliout  suffering. 

The  jackal  does  not  guide  the  lion  to  his  prey; 
the  swan's  death-song  is  not  the  sweetest;  the  cat 
docs  not  have  nine  lives;  the  bee  does  not  die  if 
deprived  of  its  stinger ;  the  spider  is  not  an  insect ; 
the  caterpillar  is  not  a  worm ;  the  earthworm  does 
not  rain  down,  and  a  horse-hair  will  not  turn  into  a 
snake. 

The  hoop  snake,  which  is  said  to  take  the  end  of 
its  tail  in  its  mouth  aiiu  roll  over  and  over  like  a 
htxjp,  killing  everything  it  touches  with  its  venomous 
lK)rns,  is  a  fiction. 

The  name  guinea  pig  is  a  sad  misnomer,  as  the 
animal  is  in  no  way  related  to  a  pig,  or  to  Guinea. 

That  which  we  call  a  grasshojiper  is  really  a 
.spc»cies  of  locust.  The  true  grasshopper  is  pale 
green,  has  thin  wings,  and  resembles  the  katydid. 
— Scl-cctcd. 


The  clever  Dr.  Ritchie 
examining  a  student,  asked, 
cla.ss  for  mathematics?" 

"Yes."' 

"How  many  sides  has  a  circle?" 

"Two,"  said  the  student. 

"What  are  they?" 

"An  inside  and  an  outside." 


of     Ediiihurgh.     while 
■.\nd  vou  attended  the 


Long  terms  of  service  are  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  school  and  teacher-  It  is  wise  for 
boards  of  education  to  pay  their  desirable  teachers 
considerably  more  than  w'ould  be  demanded  by 
cciually  good  new  comers.  It  is  equally  wise  for 
teachers  in  ])leasant  positions  to  refuse  to  change 
to  other  e<iually  desirable  localities  except  for  a 
consitleral)le  increase  in  salary. — Supt.  Vernon  L. 
Davy,  N.  J. 


•  ■ri.it  (jnd   who  rules  oil  IiikIi, 
Hear  Thoii  the  children's  cry — 

Gild  bits,-,  our  Kiin; ! 
.Milliiiiis  auakc  the  strain, 
I'lcsi  'nealh  his  gracious  reign. 
Sounding  o'er  sea  and  plain — 

God  bless  our  King ! 

I'irni  on  his  royal  throne. 
-May  he  Thy  goodness  own — 

God  bless  our  King! 
.May  his  benignant  sway 
Shine  with  increasing  ray, 
I'riglit  as  the  cloudless  day — 

God  bless  our  King ! 

Crown    riiou  his   reign   with  peace. 
His  people's  weal  increase — 

God  save  our  King ! 
Hear  Thou  the  children's  plea. 
Children  so  blest  to  be. 
One  now  in  prayer  to  Thee — 

God  bless  our  King! 

— Albert  Midlaiii—Orillio   Packet. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Tlie  iiumlier  of  men  going  from  the  Atlantic 
provinces  to  the  Northwest  in  the  harvest  excur- 
sions this  year  is  even  greater  than  it  was  last  year. 

The  Canada  Eastern  railway,  from  Fredericton 
to  Loggieville,  has  been  i)urchasetl  by  the  Dominion 
and  made  a  part  of  the  1.  C.  R.  system. 

The  British  expedition  in  Thilx-t  has  reached 
Lhassa,  the  mysterious  city  which  few  white  men 
have  ever  .seen  before ;  but  the  final  outcome  of  tlie 
exix'dition  is  still  uncertain.  The  Dalai  Lama 
retired  Ix-fore  the  British  forces  entered  the'  city, 
and  refuses  to  open  negotiations,  ileclaring  that  he 
will  go  into  strict  seclusion  for  three  years.  Lhassa 
is  found  to  lie  a  pro.sj)erous  city  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  area ;  and  the  splendor  of  the  great  palace  of 
tlie  Lama,  with  its  golden  domes,  surpasses  all 
ex]>ectatioii.  The  Chinese  ambassador  uith  the 
1  hihetan  regent  and  three  councillors  have  met  tile 
i'lritish  commissioner  and  agreed  to  certain  clauses 
of  the  treaty.  This  is  an  important  concession  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Thibetans,  who  have  hitherto  refused 
to  negotiate  while  the  British  remained  in  their 
country. 

There  arc  insurrections  in  progress  both  in  Para- 
guay and  in  Crnguay ;  and  in  Ixitli  republics  the 
revolutionists  are  said  to  Ix-  sii])i)orle(l  by  the  mass 
of  the  people  and  sure  of  ultimate  success.  In  both 
countries  it  is  claimed  that  the  corrujition  of  the  bal- 
lot keeps  the  existing  government  in  power,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  overthrow  the  administration  with- 
out a  resort  to  arms. 

The  presidents  of  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Nica- 
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ragua  have  signed  an  agreement  to  maintain  peace 
in  the  republics  of  Central  America. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  a  brief  visit 
to  Canada,  is  now  in  the  United  States.  His  visit 
derives  interest  from  the  fact  that  in  virtue  of  his 
office  he  ranks  next  to  members  of  the  royal  family 
in  the  English  table  of  precedence,  and  he  is  the 
first  holder  of  that  office  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

The  Japanese,  since  the  war  begian,  so  far  as 
knowH,  have  lost  one  battleship  and  one  cruiser 
sunk  by  mines,  and  one  cruiser  sunk  by  a  collision. 
The  Russians  have  lost  one  battleship  sunk  by  a 
mine  or  torpedo  at  Port  Arthur,  and  one  badly 
damaged  in  a  recent  battie  and  now  lying  dis- 
mantled and  disarmed  in  a  neutral  port;  four  cruis- 
ers sunk  in  battle  at  different  times,  one  seriously 
damaged  and  now  dismantled  at  Shanghai,  one 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  at  N'ladivostok.  •  The  losses  of 
smaller  vessels  are  about  in  the  same  proportions. 
Five  Russian  battleships  and  one  cruiser  are  in  the 
harbor  of  Port  Arthur,  badly  damaged  by  the  battle 
of  August  ID,  when  they  left  that  harbor  and 
attempted  to  join  the  Vladivostok  fleet;  and  two 
cruisers  damaged  in  a  later  battle  are  in  Vladivostok. 
The  Japanese  have  si.x  battleships  and  twenty-three 
cruisers  afloat. 

An  heir  to  the  throne  of  all  the  Russias  was  born 
on  August  12.  His  birth  was  hailed  with  great 
rejoicing  throughout  the  empire.  He  will  be  known 
as  the  Crand  Uuke  Alexis  Nikolaievitch,  and,  if  he 
lives  to  rule,  will  be  the  Emperor  Alexis  II. 

Ten  members  of  the  British  parliament,  meeting 
with  thirt}-  members  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  Paris,  in  1888,  formed  a  league  since 
known  as  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  The 
union  grew  until  it  included,  some  years  later,  dele- 
gates from  every  country  in  Europe  having  par- 
liamentary form  of  government ;  and  at  tlie  Vienna 
meeting,  last  September,  there  were  some  si.x 
hundred  delegates  present.  The  twelfth  meeting  of 
this  important  body  will  be  held  this  month  in  St. 
Louis ;  and  the  United  States  Congress  will  be 
represented  for  the  first  time  at  its  sessions.  The 
purposes  of  this  gathering  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  International  Peace  Congress,  vvihich 
will  meet  in  Boston  a  month  later :  but  membershii) 
in  the  latter  is  not  confined  to  parliamentary  dele- 
gates. 

A  German  astronomer  puts  forth  the  theory  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  moon's  craters,  as  the  circu- 
lar depressions  on  its  surface  have  been  called,  is 
the  work  of  coral  insects  in  long-vanished  seas ;  but 
some  dark  appearance  in  one  of  these  craters  now 
under  observation  Is  thought  to  show  that  the  older 
theory  is  riglit,  and  they  are  really  craters  of  vol- 
canoes, at  least  one  of  which  is  not  yet  quite 
extinct. 

From  the  set  of  ocean  currents  and  the  tides  of 
the  Arctic  ocean,  an  observer  concludes  that  there 
may  be  land  near  the  North  Pole  extencHng  from 
near  Prince  Patrick  island  to  a  point  north  of  New 


Siberia-  If  Capt.  Bernier,  or  some  other  Canadian 
explorer,  discovers  such  a  tract  of  land  and  annexes 
it  to  Canada,  our  Dominion  will  extend  into  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  Neither  the  land^  if  it  exists, 
nor  the  waters  that  surround  it,  could  have  any 
present  value ;  but  who  can  tell  about  the  future  ? 

Major  Moodie,  with  ten  men  of  the  Northwest 
mounted  police,  is  about  starting  from  Quebec  in 
the  steamship  Arctic  for  his  winter  quarters  on 
Hudson  bay.  It  is  e.xpected  that  one  new  customs 
and  police  post  will  be  established  before  winter  sets 
in.  The  United  States  whalers,  whom  he  found 
wintering  there  last  winter,  made  no  opposition  to 
his  authority,  but  willingly  paid  duties  at  his  cus- 
tom house,  and  acknowledged  that  they  were  in 
Canadian  territory. 

The  Canadian  government  will  establish  thirty 
signal  stations  with  submarine  bells  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  off  the  coasts  of  the  .\tlantic  prov- 
inces, for  the  safety  of  vessels  approaching  the 
shore.  Ships  properly  equipped  with  telephone 
wires  can  pick  up  the  sound  of  these  bells  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  four  to  ten  miles ;  and  it  is  claimed 
that  a  vessel  thus  equipped  can  easily  find  its  way 
through  a  difficult  passage  even  in  a  fog  or  in  a 
storm. 

To  use  the  waters  of  the  White  Nile  for  the  irri- 
gation of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Blue  Nile  for  the  irri- 
gation of  the  Soudan,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  is  a  plan  that  is 
now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  English  adminis- 
tration in  Egypt.  The  great  work  that  has  already 
been  done  in  Lower  Egypt,  by  damming  the  Nile, 
will  be  small  in  comparison  with  this. 

The  greatest  battle  of  the  war,  a  battle  in  whioh 
nearly  half  a  million  men  were  engaged,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  have  lasted  without  cessation  for 
over  a  week,  has  been  fought  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Japanese  at  Liao  Yang  (Lee-ah-oh  Yahng). 
The  losses  on  both  sides  are  enormous,  with  victory 
undecided.  The  Russians  have  retreated  towards 
Mukden;  apparently  not  because  they  could  no 
longer  hold  their  strong  position  at  Liao  Yang,  but 
because  the  Japanese  threatened  to  cut  their  com- 
munications north  of  that  place.  With  the  Russian 
army  safe  in  Mukden,  or  at  Harbin,  300  miles  be- 
yond, if  it  succeeds  in  reaching  either  place  with- 
out further  attack,  which  is  not  likely,  there  may  be 
an  end  of  the  present  campaign ;  for  September  and 
October  are  the  worst  months  of  the  year  in  Man- 
churia. The  fierce  and  reckless  attempts  of  the 
Japanese  to  take  the  fortress  of  Port  Arthur  by 
storm  have  so  far  proved  unsuccessful. 

It  is  announced  that  Earl  Gray  will  succeed  the 
Earl  of  Minto  as  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

.\.  change  in  the  affairs  of  Finland  is  brought 
about  by  the  Czar's  decree  convoking  the  Finnish 
diet,  and  making  provision  for  its  meeting  again 
three  years  later.  It  has  not  been  called  together 
before  since  the  Grand  Duchy  came  under  Russian 
sovereignty. 
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Manual  Training:  Association  of  N.  S. 

A  meeting  of  tlic  Manual  Training  Teachers' 
Association  of  Xova  acutia  was  lickl  at  Iriiro, 
August  j«th,  i\lr.  T.  Li.  Kiilncr  presi.iing.  (  )n  his 
rctircuKiit  he  gave  a  practical  address,  urging  the 
nceil  of  iinprovenient  ami  tlk-  \va\s  of  making  the 
associaliun  more  usefid.  1  he  follow  nig  are  llie 
officers  for  this  year:  ['resident,  E.  li.  iJlo.s,  Hali- 
fax; 1st  Vice-president,  X.  L.  Cooke,  Olace  Hay; 
2nd  \  icc-president,  D.  Patterson,  .New  Glasgow; 
Secretary-treasurer,  X.  H.  Gardner,  lialifa.x.  The 
new  Executive  Committee  are  E.  11.  Lilois,  X.  11. 
Gardner,  11.  W.  Hewitt  and  X.  L.  Cooke. 

i\lr.  illois,  president-elect,  said  that  the  teacher 
shoukl  specially  study  each  pupil,  for  manual 
training  alTords  an  excellent  means  of  find- 
ing out  a  pupil's  likes  and  dislikes,  his  mental  and 
physical  defects,  and  is  one  of  the  hest  ways  of 
developing  his  individuality.  No  stiff  course  of 
models  or  exercises  should  be  set  down  for  each 
pupil  to  work  out  in  a  grade.  But  the  teacher 
should  liave  a  large  collection  of  models  from  whicli 
he  should  select  just  what  best  suits  the  individual 
tendency  of  each  pupil. 

.Mr.  Hewitt,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  five 
weeks'  summer  course  in  metal  work,  gave  an 
account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  manual  training 
exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis  exposition.  Alost  of  the 
European  models  were  heavy,  and  uninteresting.  He 
thought  they  were  much  better  suited  to  trade  than 
to  manual  training  schools.  The  work  in  Nova 
Scotia  would  compare  well  with  any  he  saw  there  in 
the  same  branches.  The  schools  of  the  United 
States  were  showing  a  great  deal  of  bent  iron  and 
sheet  metal  work,  both  very  interesting  and  prac- 
tical. These  branches,  he  suggested,  could  be  easily 
introduced  into  the  schools  here,  owing  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  material  and  the  inexpensive  outfit 
required,  .\rrangements  are  to  be  made  to  bring 
about  a  joint  convention  of  the  manual  training 
teachers'  associations  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
next  summer- 


A  New  Inspector  for  Cape  Breton. 


'■  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Nova 
Scotia  has  subdivided  the  Island  of  Capt  Breton 
into  three  inspectoral  divisions.  Inspector  Mc- 
Kinnon  retains  the  County  of  \'ictoria  and  the 
North  of  Inverness.  Inspector  Macneil  retains  the 
County  of  Richmond  and  relieves  .Mr.  McKinnon 
of  Soutli  Inverness.  The  division  to  be  known  as 
No.  II.  is  the  large  County  of  Cape  Breton.  The 
new  inspector  takes  charge  of  this  division,  and  ihe 
county  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  appointment 
of  so  competent  a  man  as  Mr.  T.  M.  Phelan,  B.  A., 
LL.  B.  Mr.  Phelan  is  a  graduate  in  .\rts.  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  College,  in  Law  of  Dalhousie,  and 
has  onlv    lalelv    been    called    to  the    Bar    of  Xova 


Scotia.  He  has  luid  many  years  of  service  as  a 
snccesslul  teacher,  beginning  in  the  connnon  schixjjs, 
and  later  having  charge  as  princii)al  of  tlie  County 
.-Kcademy  at  Port  Hooil.  and  of  the  Clare  County 
.\cademy  at  Church  Point.  He  completed  his  ser- 
vice in  the  teaching  profession  as  a  professor  in 
.St.  hrancis  Xavier  College  for  a  few  years.  His 
experience  would  ai)pear  to  i)e  an  ideal  preparation 
for  the  important  duties  of  his  new  office.  The  cut- 
t.ng  down  (jf  the  too  unwieldy  territory  given  to 
each  inspector  in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breimi  sliould 
result  in  a  material  imi)rovement  in  educational 
conditions  in  that  favored  portion  of  the  province." 
— Halifax  Chronicle. 

Mr.  I'helan  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Provincial 
.Normal  .School  at  Truro,  aixl  has  the  re])Utation  of 
a  successful  teacher  and  a  lirilliant  scholar. 


London  University. 


Ihe  Senate  of  the  L'niversity  of  London  has 
granted  an  examination  station  at  Halifax.  .N.  S., 
for  the  intermediate  law  examination. 

The  matriculation  examination  of  the  L'niversity 
of  London  will  be  held  in  Halifax  in  June  next. 

The  Education  Department  at  Halifax  supi)lies 
the  deputy  examiners  for  ihe  London  university 
examinations. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


The  school  at  Moscr  River,  Halifax  County,  has  become 
a  graded  school,  with  Miss  Stirling,  of  Windsor,  as  princi- 
pal, and  Miss  McMann  as  associate. 

\  new  scries  of  readers  is  soon  to  be  published  for  the 
Nova  Scotian  schools. 

The  attendance  at  the  Moncton,  N.  !>.,  schools  is  so 
largely  increased  as  to  require  an  addition  to  the  staff  of 
lenchers. 

His  Lordship  Bishop  Casey,  says  the  St.  John,  N.  B.,  .Vtty 
Prccman,  in  his  sermon  on  Sunday,  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  schools,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  education  and  of 
the  duty  which  parents  and  guardians  owe  to  the  little  ones 
entrusted  lo  their  care.  P.y  sending  Ihe  children  regularly 
to  school,  and  by  keeping  them  at  iheir  sitidies  until  they 
are  c(Hiippcd  with  a  sound  education,  ihey  fulfil  ;.ii  obliga- 
liun  which  is  imposed  upon  them  in  llic  pro|)er  training 
of  tlicir  children. 

.Mr.    Frank   S.   Small   has   taken   charge  of  the   Superior  , 
school  at   Apohaipii,   N.   H.,  in  place  of   Mr.  Geo.   P.    Mc- 
Crae,   who  has  resigned  to  take  a  course   in  medicine    at 
McGill      University.        Miss    L.    Ida     Northrup    continues 
as  the  efficient  teacher  of  the  primr.ry  department. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Masterton,  for  .several  years  principal  of  the 
superior  school,  Re.xton,  N.  B.,  has  become  principal  of  the 
superior  school  at   Port   Elgin,   N.   B. 

Mr.  Guy  McAdam  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Andover,  N.  B.,  and  Miss  Jennie  Currie 
retains  her  position  as  assistr.nt. 
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We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  F.  O.  Sullivan,  of  StJ 
Stephen,  is  able  to  resume  his  school  duties  after  a  period 
of  ill-health. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  Inspector 
J.  F.  Doucet  will  visit  the  schools  in  the  following  parishes 
in  Victoria  and  Madawaska  Counties,  N.  B.,  in  the  order 
named :  St.  Hilaire,  Clair,  St.  Francis,  St.  Jacques,  Mada- 
waska, St.  Basil,  Ste.  Anne,  St.  Leonard,  Drunimond,  and 
Grand  Falls. 

Miss  Stockton,  daughter  of  A.  A.  Stockton,  Esq.,  of  St. 
John,  has  for  the  past  four  years  held  an  important  edu- 
cational position  at  Santiago,  Chili.  She  has  recently  been 
asked  by  the  Chilian  government  to  assume  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  kindergarten  system  in  that  country,  and 
has  accepted  the  responsible  and  important  charge. 

Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  has  ap- 
proved of  the  nominations  of  the  following  New  Bruns- 
wick teachers  to  go  to  the  Macdonald  Training  Institute 
at  Guelph,  Ont. :  Helena  Mulherriu  and  M.'bel  LePage,  of 
Woodstock;  Frances  Prichard,  of  Hampton;  Annie  J. 
Shanklin,  St.  John  County;  Waller  O'Regan,  Sussex;  W-. 
Millcn  Crawford,  Debcc;  Wilhelmina  Toole,  Tooleton, 
Kings  Co.;  Miss  Bessie  Babbitt,  Swan  Creek,  Sunbury  Co. 
The=e  teachers  will  take  the  special  three  months'  course 
in  nature  study,  which  opens  on  September  13th  at  Guelph. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Seaman,  of  Charloltetown, 
president  of  the  Summer,  School  of  Science,  regret  lo  learn 
that  he  met  with  a  painful  accident,  by  which  three  of  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  were  blown  off  from  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  gun. 


Ikliss  Emma  Bigelow,  of  the  Truro  domestic  science 
school,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  domestic  science  in 
the  New  Glasgow  schools. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Congdon,  widow  of  Hinkle  Congdon,  one 
time  inspector  of  schools  for  Halifax  County,  has  surprised 
her  friends  by  a  visit  to  the  city.  Mrs.  Congdon  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Tompkins,  and  has  been  an 
enthusiastic  exponent  of  kindergarten  work. —  Halifax 
Chronicle. 

Mount  Allison  Ladies'  College,  Sackville,  will  celebrate 
the  golden  jubilee  of  the  institution  on  the  4th  and  5th  of 
October  next.  The  celebration  will  take  the  form  of  a 
gr.ind  re-union  of  all  graduates,  students  and  teachers  of 
the  school. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
New  Brunswick,  has  announced  the  names  of  the  winners 
in  the  competitive  examinations  for  Lt. -Governor  Snow- 
ball's medals,  offered  for  the  best  scholars  of  Grade  VIII 
in  each  county  throughout  the  province :  Albert  Co. — 
Ruby  Farris,  HilLsboro  superior  school;  Carleton  Co. — 
Gertrude  McManus,  Woodstock  grammar  .school ;  Charlotte 
Co. —  Walter  Lawson,  Grand  Manan  superior  school ; 
Gloucester  Co. — Laura  Young,  Tracadie  superior  school ; 
Kent  Co. — Amanda  Bourquc,  Buctouchc  superior  school ; 
King?  Co. — Percy  Robinson,  Hampton  Superior  school; 
Norlhumberland  Co. — Gertrude  Clark,  Harkins'  .Academy, 
Newcastle;  Queens  and  Sunbury  Counties — Daisie  C.  B. 
Spencer,  Gagetown  grammar  school ;  Restigouchc  Co. — 
Douglas  J.  Mair,  Campbellton  grammar  school;  St.  John 
Co. — Stanley  Reed,  Fairville  superior  school;  Victoria  and 
Madawaska    Counties — Lena    McCIusky,    Grand    Falls    su- 
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pcriur  school ;  W'otmorlaiul  Co. —  Eviliiic  Uradsliaw,  Moiic- 
toii  grammar  school. 

Tlic  teachers  of  Glace  I'ay,  C.  B.,  have  organized  a 
Teachers'  Association,  with  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  W.  S.  Brodie;  1st  Vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Nellie  Chapman;  2nd  Vice-president,  D.  M. 
Matheson ;  Secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Lorrie  J.  Cameron. 

Air.  J.  C.  Rayworth,  late  principal  of  the  superior  school, 
llavelock,  N.  B.,  has  been  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the 
Horton  Academy,  Wolfville,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  DeLong,  A.  B., 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Havelock  school. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Burns,  A.  B.,  of  the  Hillsboro,  Albert  Co., 
superior  school,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Mill- 
town,  N.  B.,  high  school,  and  .Mr.  Harry  Burns,  A.  B.,  has 
become  principal  of  the  Itiilsboro  school. 

Messrs.  S.  Kerr  &  Son  have  published  their  catalogue 
of  the  St.  John  Business  College, — an  instructive  record 
of  progress  for  the  past  ihirly-scven  yer.rs.  The  high 
standing  and  the  reputation  that  this  institution  has  won 
for  excellent  and  reliable  work  is  confirmed  by  a  glance 
over  its  pages,  in  which  prominent  men  in  every  branch  of 
business  testify,  in  grateful  terms,  to  the  value  of  the 
training  they  have  received. 

Principal  Geo.  W.  Dill,  recently  of  the  Douglas  Avenue 
school,  St.  John,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Locke- 
port,  N.  S.,  schools.  Mr.  Dill  is  a  Grade  A  teacher,  and 
at  the  late  normal  school  examinations  in  New  Brunswick 
obtained  a  grammar  school  license.  He  is  an  earnest  and 
painstaking  teacher,  possessed  of  scholarly  tastes  and  an 
experience  that  makes  him  well  fitted   for  his  work. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Armstrong,  of  Guysboro,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  Sydney  Academy  and  supervisor  of  the  schools 
of  that  town  at  a  salary  of  $i,ioo  a  year. 

Lawrence  M.  Colpitts,  M.  A.,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
superior  school  at  Buctouche,  in  place  of  Principal  Coates, 
resigned. 

The  Syllabus  of  the  Maritime  Business  College,  Halifax, 
is  at  hand.  The  courses  of  study  are  very  comprehensive. 
A  preparatory  department  is  to  be  opened  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Allister  Caldcr,  an  experienced  public  school 
teacher.  Students  deficient  in  the  common  school  subjects 
can  now  secure  instruction  in  these  subjects,  and  take  up 


the  junior   business  coiir>c  at   the    ■.aine   tiiiK-      Classes   re- 
sumed  work  on  Tuesday,   September  6lh. 

The  report  of  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Provincial 
Education  .Association  of  Nova  Scotia,  held  at  Truro, 
August  26  to  28,  1903,  has  been  received.  It  contains  the 
papers  read,  discussions  and  proceedings,  with  portraits 
of  the  speakers.  The  volume  is  well  worthy  of  preser- 
vation. 

.'Vt  the  July  examinations  for  teachers'  license  in  New 
Brunswick,  three  candidates  obtained  grammar  school 
license,  ten  superior  school,  nineteen  first  class,  and  forty- 
two  second  class. 

The  total  number  prescntuig  them.selves  for  normal 
school  entrance  examination  and  e.xaniinalion  for  advance 
of  class  in  New  Brunswick  at  the  July  examinations  was 
572,  viz.,  for  Class  I,  187;  for  Class  II,  360;  for  Class  HI, 

25- 

Eighty-three  candidates,  representing  eleven  grammar 
and  high  schools,  presented  themselves  at  the  July  univer- 
sity matriculation  examinations  in  New  Brunswick.  Of 
these,  five  passed  in  the  first  division,  twenty-one  in  the 
second  division,  twenty-five  in  the  third,  twelve  in  the 
third  conditionally,  while  ten  failed.  Those  who  passed  in 
the  first  division  are :  Harold  E.  Alexander,  Eredericton 
Grammar  School;  Mary  E.  Graham,  Milltown  High 
School;  David  U.  Hill,  St.  Stephen  High  School;  Hazel 
Knight,  Moncton  Grammar  School ;  Morris  R.  Perley, 
Ercdericton  Grammar  School.  Eleven  of  these  ma- 
triculation candidates  came  from  New  Westminster,  B. 
C,  and  seventy-two  from  New  Brunswick.  Of  the  candi- 
dates in  the  high  school  leaving  examinations,  there  were 
ten,  of  whom  six  passed  in  the  second,  three  in  the  third, 
and  one  failed. 

Mr.  Frank  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  recently  senior  instructor  in  the 
department  of  physics  at  Cornell  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  physics  in  the  university  of  Manitoba, 
Wiimipeg,  at  a  salary  of  $2,000. 

Miss  Edith  A.  R.  Davis,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick,  and  who  recently  passed  a  suc- 
cessful examination  for  granunar  school  license,  is  princi- 
pal of  the  school  at  Riverside,  Albert  Co. 

.Mr.    Ainasa    Ryder,    recently    principal    of    the    superior 
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and  a  DAILY  HORSE  SHOW  of  the  best  horseflesh  on  the  continent,  the  FIREWORKS  and  all 
AMUSEMENT  FEAIURES  will  be  far  ahead  of  anything  previously  offered  at  a  St.  John 
Exhibition.  BANDS  — 5  engaged,  including  one  of  the  five  best  British  Military  Bands;  35 
veterans;  over  50  War  Decorations  among  them. 


Cheap    Fares   from    Everywhere.        Drop    Postal   for   Special    Kxhibitiou   Time   Table, 

giving  Dates,  Hours,  Fares,  and  every  particular  of  all  Exhibition  Excursions.     Address 


R.  B.  EMERSON,  President, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


W.  W.  HUBBARD,  Managing  Director, 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


school  at  Central  Norton,  is  now  principal  of  the  superior 
school  at   Penobsquis,  Kings   County. 

Coming  Teachers'  Institute  Meetings :  St.  John  County, 
at  St.  John,  September  22  and  23;  Kings  County,  N.  ?>., 
at  Hampton  Station,  on  the  above  dates ;  Charlotte  County, 
at  St.  Andrews  on  above  dates ;  Albert  County,  at  Llope- 
well  Cape,  September  29  and  30;  normal  institute  of 
teachers  from  the  six  eastern  counties  of  Nova  Scotia,  at 
Port  Hawkesbury,  September  26  to  October  I ;  Westmor- 
land County  Institute,  at  Sackville,  October  6  and  7.  See 
programmes  of  several  of  these  institutes  on  another  page. 

Miss  Vince,  of  Woodstock,  has  taken  charge  of  the  ad- 
vanced department  of  the  Richibucto.  N.  B.,  grammar 
school.  I 

The  Macdonald  consolidated  school  at  Kingston,  N.  B., 
was  opened  on  the  29th  August,  Mr.  D.  W.  Hamilton, 
principal.  The  attendance  was  160  pupils  on  the  first  day, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  brought  in  vans  from  the 
outlying  districts.  Other  teachers  of  the  staff  are  Miss 
M.  A.  Stewart  and  IMiss  Ina  Mersereau.  The  building 
is  a  fine  one,  well  furnished,  fitted  with  apparatus,  and 
every  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  first  consolidated 
school  in  New  Brunswick  a  successful  experiment. 

The  Summer  School  of  Science  at  the  Provincial  School 
of  Agriculture,  Truro,  N.  S.,  opened  on  July  I31h  and 
closed  on  August  12th.  ;\bout  thirty-five  slucUuts  were 
enrolled,   mostly   teachers  'from   the   public   schools    of    the 


province.  Besides  the  regular  staff,  the  school  this  year 
enjoyed  the  presence  of  Mr.  John  Brittain,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, who  gave  a  course  in  bird  study  and  field  work  in 
botany,  and  Mr,  Theodore  Ross,  of  P.  E.  Island,  who  gave 
field  work  in  biology  and  lectures  on  education.  The 
laboratories  of  this  school  are  now  thoroughly  equipped 
for  biological  and  chemical   work. 


BOOK   REVIEWS. 


A   Brief    Sketch    of    French    History,    1789-1815.       By 

Leony  Guilgault,  Professor  of  French,  Queen's  Service 

Academy.    Dublin,     Price    is.   6d.        London,    Glasgow 

and  Dublin;  Blackie  &  Son. 

No    period    of    history     is     more    interesting,    or    more 

extraordinary,     and     none     more     useful    to    know,    than 

a  century  since  in  I^'rance.     The  French  Revolution  is  with 

us    still.     If    Frr.nce    is    no    longer    the    most    powerful     ef 

nations,    she    may   be    said    without    folly    to   be   the   miost 

intluential.     .\nd  in  France,  they  say,  it  is  the  unexpected 

that  happens. 

We  have  passed  through  that  sentimental  reaction 
where  men  feared  to  condemn  "  the  sanguinary  monsters, 
Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  witli  a  troop  of  .lOO  or 
400  hired  assassins,"  the  time  that  "  the  lives,  the  prn- 
perlies  and  welfare  of  tlic  iienjile  of  I'raucc  were  laid  at 
the    feet    of  949   men,   elected   by.    and    in   a   great   measure 
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composed  of,  the  very  dregs  of  the  nation,"  until  at  last 
Robespierre  himself  was  guillotined,  "and  France  at  last, 
though  not  altogether  released  from  her  merciless  op- 
pressors and  her  long  sufferings,  breathed  more  freely,  and 
saw  the  first  glimmer  of  sunshine." 

Shall  we  say  the  sunshine  of  yesterday?  For,  with 
'Cainc,  we  are  all  awakening  now  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  Revolution,  of  all  its  visions  and  all  its  enormities. 
With  Taine,  too,  Es  with  historians  of  the  American  Re- 
volution, we  arc  understanding  the  noble  power  of  organ- 
ized minorities.  By  which  we  explain  astounding  success 
of  the  present  attack  in  France  on  a  parent's  right  to  pay 
in  support  of  a  school  and  send  his  children  there.  Tai.ie 
began  by  sympathy  for  the  Revolution.  So,  we  believe, 
did  the  writer  whose  name  ushers  in  this  hand-book,  a 
little  work,  most  readable,  judicial  in  presentation  of  facts, 
and  yet  with  nothing  of  the  cramming  primer.  It  justifies 
itself  to  be  "a  text-book  intermediate  between  the  volum- 
inous histories  which  are  beyond  the  schoolboy's  scope 
and  the  brief  outlines  which  are  of  little  use  except  for 
cramming." 

How  clearly  put,  on  p.  77,  is  the  plan  of  the  Directory's 
Empire,  bounded  hy  the  Pyrenees,  the  .\lps,  the  Rhine, 
and  with  a  series  of  independent  republics  along  the  line 


of  the  frontier,  the  Cisalpine  (south  of  the  Po),  the 
Ligurian  (Genoa),  Batavian  (Holland)  ;  and  thtn  the 
Helvetic,  to  complete.  .And  there  is  room  for  interest  in 
recounting  the  changes  of  forms  of  government:  "Hav- 
ing left  a  few  grenadiers  at  the  door,  the  general  advr.nced 
a  few  paces,  when  he  was  suddenly  assailed  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  hall  by  cries  of  'Down  with  the  dictator! 
Outlaw  him!'  Bonaparte  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advantages  which  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Council 
gave  him ;  he  repaired  instantly  to  the  court  of  the  palace, 
and  ordered  a  corps  of  grenadiers  to  march  forward. 
With  the  drums  beating  the  charge,  the  grenadiers  soon 
cleared  the  hall,  the  members  flying  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion through  the  doors  and  windows,  while  the  troops 
rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  "Long  live  the  Republic!  I^ong 
live  Bonaparte!"  The  revolution  (of  the  nineteenth 
Brnmaire*)  was  accomplished,  and  the  Republic  existed 
only  in  name."     (1799). 

France  has  wearied  of  tyranny  before.  And — as  it  seems 
to  u?  strangely,  but  in  a  fashion  to  instruct  us  as  to  our 
own  times,  present  and  future — has  accepted  constitutions, 

*nrumaire  (hrumc.  mist,  fog)  was  the  second  inonlh  in 
the  calendar  of  the  French  republic.  It  comprised  the  time 
from  October  2.3   to   November  21. — [Editor.] 
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Each  of  the  books  of  the  .series  is  copiously  illustrated  with  numerous  full-p-age  colored  cuts,  accurate 
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seeking,  in  order,  safeguards  of  liberty,  denied  under  so- 
called  liberie,  that  enfranchisement  of  the  race,  with,  if 
necessary,  the  torture  and  misery  of  i.11  its  individuals. 
"We'll  give  France  liberie,  if  we  have  to  kill  every  French- 
man to  gain  it." 

And  so — to  ilhistrr.te  what  has  been,  and  may  lie  again 
— "Bonaparte  (1802)  was  proclaimed  Consul  for  life  by 
3.579>2S9  votes;  S.ooo  being  voted  against  him."  And 
when  proclaimed  Emperor  two  years  later,  he  could  say 
with  some  truth :  "  You  have  j  udged  the  hereditary  power 
of  the  supreme  magistracy  necessary,  in  order  to  shelter 
the  French  people  completely  from  the  plots  of  our 
enemies  and  from  the  agitations  which  arise  from  rival 
ambitions."     France  judges  it  not  in  our  ways. 

M.  Guilganlt  tells  of  the  promises  to  free  all  nations: 
but  he  does  not  refrain  from  severe  judgment  on  the 
attacks  on  Portugal  and  Spain.  And  yet,  as  has  been  said, 
this  excellent  and  cheap  little  book  is  an  unimpassioned 
account. — W.  F.  P.  Stockley. 

The     Masters     of     English     Liteu.\ti're.     By    Stephen 
Gwynn.     Cloth.     Pages  424.     Price  3s.  6d.       London : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Limited,  1904. 
This  modest  and  useful  volume,  written  by  a  rather  dis- 
tinguished author  and  critic,  aims  to   present  to  the  busy 
student  a  survey  of  a  few  of  the  greatest  names  in  English 
literature,  "concerning  whom  total  ignorance  is  a  defect." 
Specimens  of  anthor.s'  works,  mingled  with  critical  obser- 
vations, are  given.     While  one  would  desire  less  about  the 


authors  and  more-  of  their  works,  the  desire  is  evidently 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  to  quicken  a  love  for 
literature  among  intelligent  students.  For  these  the  book 
should  prove  an  excellent  guide. 

Fifty-five  Years  Old,  and  Other  Stories  About  Teach- 
ers.    By  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Editor  of  the  School  Bu'lctin. 
Syracuse,    N.    Y.       Cloth.      Pages   216.        Price,   $1.00. 
Published  by  the  author. 
Mr.  Bardeen  is  an  original  writer,  a  keen  observer,  and 
has  such  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humor  that  his  stories 
are  always  entertaining.       While  his  pungent   wit    is    not 
always   relished  by  those   against   whom  it   is   directed,  he 
may    always    be    counted    upon    to    give    an    independent 
opinion — and   maintain   it. 

Thk   Ele.ments  of   English   Grammar.     By  W.   F.  Web- 
ster,   assisted    by    Alice    Woodworth    Cooley.        Cloth. 
Pages  223.     Price  50  cents.     Boston :   Houghton,   Mif- 
flin &  Company. 
While  a  pure   dii-tiim   is   very  largely  a   matter  of  habit 
and  environment,  the  study  of  grammar  with  the  applica- 
tion   of  rules   to   fortify  usage   is  necessary.     But   one  can 
well  uiKlerstand  that  a  routine  study  of  grammar,  coupled 
even  with  skilful  analysis  and  parsing,  may  very  often  be 
attended   with   slovenly  and   incorrect  use  of  language.     A 
groat  deal  depends  upon  the  teacher  and  te.xt-book.       The 
book  before  us  has  been  constructed  with  certain  principles 
in   view:   a   grammar  must  give  guides  .for  the  correction 
of   errors    in    .speech    and    composition ;    it    should   give    to 
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ate  ill  Art**  or  Srieiu-e  who  ImiIcIh  a  tcaehcrV 
liccnso  of  u  fhws  lower  than  /-'irst  U'Iiinn  H>. 
may  be  provisionally  einployed  a**  a  prineipal 
of  any  graded  seliool  for  a  i>eiio<l  notexeeeding 
one  year,  after  whieli  ho  will  eeiusu  to  be  eiitfi- 
ble  for  any  Hiieh  poHilion  without  an  advance 
in  eliuw  of  lieciiKe.  until  hc^  ix  rejruiarly  qiiali- 
lled." 

"(Iiilcred,  tliat  UcBolation  V.%  {.\\tT'\\Jouriiiil 
of  I'llmalhii,  page  ail)  he  constrned  to  iiulnde 
for  the  prcKent  school  year,  the  atlenilanec  of 
teachers  atlhc  Provincial  ICilncational  Associa- 
tion, whoso  IcKul  teachiim  term  would  other- 
wise hegin  on  the  22nd  AuifUst.  provideil  that 
uniler  no  cireunisuuices,  more  than  ciijlit  weeks 
of  vaiation  durinn  the  school  year  shall  be  al" 
lowed  ttuy  School." 


A.  H.  M.*cKAV, 


Secy.  C.  P.  I. 


Halifax,  aoth  August,  1W«. 
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Intercolonial  Railway's 


PUBLICATION 

contains  valuable  InformatioD  for  tea<-heni  aod 
students  reKarding  the  country  travemed  by  ICa 
rails. 

Write  to—  JNO    »L   LYONS, 

Oeopral  PasMDicer  and  Ticket   Aireot, 
Honctoo. 


students  the  .-ibilily  lo  unravel  the  intricr.te  web  of  thought 
found  in  the  best  literature ;  and  it  fails  w  hen  it  does  not 
yield  strong  scientific  thinking  power.  The  strong  points 
of  the  book  arc  that  it  will  prove  interesting  to  sUulents, 
and  its  few  and  concise  precepts  are  followed  by  alnuidant 
and  well-chosen  examples. 


September  Magazines. 

Litlclt's  Living  Age  (Buslon)  has  every  week  one  arti-.-'c 
o'-  more  from  leading  magazines  in  Great  Britain  dealing 
«itl;  the  situation  in  the  Far  East,  and  of  great  interest 
to  Canadian  rervders.  The  ninnber  for  August  27th  con- 
tains an  estimate  of  the  Tsar,  showing  his  weak  znd 
arbitrary  character,  by  a  high  Russian  officijl.  The  same 
number  has  an  article  on  Russia  At  Sea  and  at  Home  from 
the  London  Economist.  In  the  Age  for  September  3rd 
there  is  an  admirably  written  account  from  Blackwood's 
Mni,azinc  on  the  War  in  the  Frr  East In  the  Septem- 
ber .Itlanlic  Goldwin  Smith  furnishes  a  notable  resume  of 
the  character  and  work  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  whom  he 
style.;  the  Great  Puritan ;  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  of 
Ottawa,  contributes  a  poem — To  the  Heroic  Soul ;  and 
there  are  stories;  papers  on  timely  topics,  reviews  of  cur- 
rent   literature,    and    ^n    excellent    Contributors'    Club 

The  Canadian  Magaciiic  contains  a  leading  article  on  the 
Revolution  in  Paraguay,  and  other  topics  of  interest. 
There  are  two  stories  for  children,  and  two  by  W.  A. 
Eraser  and  Guy  de  Maupassr.nt.  The  departmental  fea- 
tures are  as  interesting  as  usual,  especially  Mr.  Cooper's 
comments  on  athleticism  and  Canada's  recent  victories  in 
shooting,  rowing  and  yachting .-Xccording  to  Dr.  Wolf 


ISAAC  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND. 

The  Best  and 
Fastest  in  Kxistencs. 

Kxehisive  use  of  the  two  bc«t  and  most  up^a- 
datc  svstcuis  erf Husiness  Practice-  one  of  them 
doviili-il  to  :i(l\;ini  cil  accounting  methods. 

Kvciythinx  else  turned  up  to  Che  same  .stand- 
ard of  excellence 

The  fact  that  we  have  never  made  a  promiso 
we  have  not  kei>t.  ^ 

These  arc  some  of  the  reiusons  foi'  oiu-  success. 


Catalogue  free 


Lataloeii 

IQ  anv  add 

S.KERR&SON 


von  Schierbrand,  writing  in  the  September  Delineator,  the 
curious  and  appalling  discrep:.ncy  between  the  lot  of  the 
grande  dame  in  Russia  and  that  of  the  women  of  the  mid- 
dle or  lower  classes  is  the  result,  not  so  much  of  greater 
wealth,  as  of  a  CLmplcte  reversal  of  standards.  '1  he  Rus- 
sian aristccracy  is  cosmopolitan,  and  its  women  f.re,  like 
tho  women  of  the  powerful  advancing  nations  of  western 
Europe,  an  independent  force,  leading  in  society  and 
domestic  life;  but  the  women  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
are  still  Oriental,  and  more  the  slaves  than  the  helpmates 
of  their  husbands.  The  condition  of  these  women  is  mis- 
erable in  its  degrad:.tion  and  hopelessness.  As  the  author 
concludes :  "  Their  outlook  and  their  opportunities  seem 
to  bf  less  advanced  and  their  social  status  on  a  lower  plane 
tlnn  in  almost  any  other  European  country." 
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ST.  JOHN  COUNTY 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

23nd  and  23rd  5eptember.  1904. 


THURSDAY.    2-2nd. 

—Music  :    High   School   Orchestra. 

Organization   and  Enrolling. 
—Address:    Dr.    Scott,    University 
N.    B. 
2.00  p.  m.— Music. 
Composition— 

1st  and  2nd  Grades— Miss  X.annary. 
3rd  and  4th  Grades— Miss  Payson. 
5th  and  fith  Grades— Miss  Smith. 
7th   and   8th   Grades — Mis,=;   Thorne. 
p.  m. — Arithmetic  :   Mr.   Dykeiuan. 

FRIDAY.    23rd. 
a.  m. — Music  :    Oschestra. 

Spelling:  Mr.  W.  M.  McLean. 
9.45   a.  m. — Science  :   Mr.   T.   Stothart. 
m. — Grammar  :    Miss    Lawson. 
Music. 

Literature  :  Mr.  Henry  Town. 
Election  of  Officers,   Unfinished 
Business,    etc. 


10.00 
11.00 


3.00 


9.00 


11.00 


2.00  p.  m.- 
3.00  p.  m.- 


TVVENTY-FOURTH  SESSION 

[kloils  Co.  Tsaelisrs'  Inslituls 

ANDR/ELEO     HALL, 

St.  Andrews,  Sept.  22  and  23,  '04 


PROVISIONAL    PROORAnWE. 

FiKST  Session,  Thursday,  10  a.m. 
EnioliuGTit       Routine.    Opening  Addi-ess. 
Paper:  School  and  Home. 

Second  Session,  2  p.m. 
Mode!  Lesson  :   First  Steps  in  Nnmber. 
Discussion ;  The  Duties  of  Trustees. 
Paper:  Bird  Study. 

Third  Session,  8  p.m. 
Discussion :    AVhat  do   we    expect   of   our 
Public  Schools? 

Fourth  Session,  Fkidav,  9  a.m. 

Model  Lesson  ;  Manual  Trainintr. 
Paper:  The  Text-book  in  School. 
Paper:  The  Outdoor  Study  of  Geography. 

Fifth  Session,  2  p.m. 
Paper:  English  C'onii>osition. 
Discussion  :  Spelling. 
Paper:   The  Teaching  of  History. 

.1.  VHOOM,  Secretary. 
St.  Stephen,  X.    H. 


WESTIVIORliflND  COUNTY  TEACHERS 
INSTITUTE. 

The  TWENTV. SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
I  NO  .if  1  be  WEST.qoRLAIND  COUN  fV  TEACH. 
ERS'  INSTITUTE  will  be  held  mI  SACKVILLE 
on  THURSDAY  ajid  FRIDAY,  6th  and  7tl 
OCTOBER. 

TlTUKSDAV,  nth. 

10  a.  ni.— Organization  and  Kiu-iilling. 

.\ddress  by  President. 

PapKR:     ".'School  ManagcUHMlt." 

2  p.  in, —Institute  divided  into  three  seetions 
for  discussion  of  matters  of  (^special  interest. 
Fkidav,  7th 

ila.  ni--  Le-sson-Ukadinc,  Miss  Copp. 

LES.SON  ON    Decimai.h,   Miss  Kate    Murra.\, 

Paper:    VV.   A.   C'owperthwaite,  M.  .V 

2  p.  ni.     P.\im:i::     "  M;ninal  Tfaiiiing." 

PUBLIC  nEETINO  THURSDAY  EVENING. 

At  I.  (-'.  K,  Stations  teachers  will  procure 
flrst-cla-ss  single  fare  tickets,  and  obt^iin  stjind 
ard  Cortilleates. 


SLATE    BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,   SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS,  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  C0MPANI0NS.____^^* 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO .  Limited 

HARDWAF{E    IVIERCHflNTS, 

JWanket  Square,         SRINT  JOHN.  H-  B. 


'MV'/|\<'«<f 


DIAMONDS  &  OPALS 

Gold    Chains,    Bracelet^ 
Watcht-s.  Sterling  Silve^ 

Goods  at 

A.  &  J.  HAY'S,  70  King  Street 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


CANADIAN  HISTORY  READINGS 

May   l)c  used   as   supplLMncntary  readings  i" 
Canadian  History.     Over  350  pa;:es  Iroin  in- 
teresting and  important  topics.     Prtc-   $1.00. 
To  subscribers  of  tbe  Kevicw.  75  cents. 
Send  to 

Educational  Review,  St.  John,  N.  S. 


CHEMICALS 

...  AND  ••. 

CHEMICAL    APPARATUS 

eUPPLlEO   TO   SCHOOta     AND    TEACHERS   ON 
FAVORABLE    TERM6. 

Brown   &   Webb 

Wholesale  Druggists.  -         HALIFAX,.  N  S. 
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insi>cctoral  districts,  in.stead  of  two  a.s  fonncrly. 
calls  attention  to  the  need  of  revi.sion  of  district 
number  ten.  embracing  Cumberland  and  a  i>art  of 
Colchester  under  charfje  of  Ins|)ectiir  Crai^.  The 
Xcws  thinks  that  the  Council  of  I'ublic  Instruction 
did  wisely   in  increasing  the  number  of  inspHXtors 
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Always  Read  this  Notice. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  iiiihlMn-d  alwut  the  lOlh  i>f 
rvcrji  month.  If  not  rcvcircd  within  a  nick  afirr  that  date, 
write  to  the  office. 

THE  REVIEW  is  sent  rrgularly  In  suhsiribcrs  until  notifiia- 
tkm  is  rccdied  to  discontinue  and  all  arrcaraiics  are  paid. 

H'hcii  you  change  your  address,  notifii  us  at  once,  (liring  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  address.  This  uill  save  time  and  cor- 
rcsiiondcncc. 

The  number  on  your  address  tvlls  to  u-hat  u'holc  numhcr  of  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  coiTcspondcnce  and  business  cmnmunications  to 
EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW. 

^1.   John,  .V.   li. 


So.MK.  features  of  the  weed  competition  of  New 
ilninswick  school  children  at  the  recent  exhibition  at 
St.  John.  X.  15..  was  as  interesting  as  they  wero 
remarkable.  Most  of  the  plants  were  mounted  and 
labelled  with  great  taste  and  neatness,  and  the  speci- 
mens in  general  were  very  coiiii)lele.  Dr.  l'"letcliei', 
tne  DomiiMon  entomologist  and  botanist,  who  acted 
as  judge,  and  awarded  the  prizes,  .says  the  collection 
was  the  most  complete  and  interesting  that  he  had 
vet  seen  on  exhibit  in  Canada. 


in  Ca])e  llretoii,  but  ad<ls :  "In  number  three  district 
which  the  council  deemed  necessary  to  divide  to 
lighten  the  work  of  the  inspector,  there  were  in  1903 
onlv  249  schixils.  while  in  numl>cr  ten  there  were 
278.  .\gain  in  number  three  district  there  were 
only  249  teachers  employed  while  in  this  district 
there  were  three  hundre<l."  The  same  i)apcr  adds 
that  the  work  of  inspectors  has  increased  greatly 
during  the  past  few  years  owing  to  correspondence 
and  clerical  work,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect 
that  tlie  work  of  insjiection  can  Ije  done  efficiently. 
instancing  the  case  of  Mr.  Craig,  four  months  of 
whose  time  is  devoted  to  office  work,  leaving  liim 
about  one  and  twenty  days  to  visit  nearly  three 
hundred  schools. 


The    Amherst    Daily    Ne^vs    referring    to    the 
division   of   the   island  of   Cape   Breton   into   three 


Tin-;  Mount  Alli.son  Ladies'  College,  Sackville. 
celebrated  on  the  4tli  and  51)1  of  October  the  fiftieth 
annivcrsarv  of  its  foundation.  There  were  liiany 
and  lieartv  congratulations  from  its  many  friends, 
present  and  absent,  and  wishes  that  this  vigorous 
institution  may  enjoy  even  greater  prosperity  in  the 
vears  to  come  than  in  the  past.  Under  the  able 
management  of  Princiiial  I'.orden  it  starts  out  on  the 
.second  half  of  the  century  with  the  luosinxt  of 
eciii)sing  all  its  past  records. 


Nature  study  is  not  a  .study  of  leaves,  bugs,  and 
birds'  nests.  Nature  study  is  a  study  of  nature — a 
study  of  the  fairy  worlds  of  astronomy,  geology, 
including  their  history.  .\nd  tixlay.  with  die  magic 
key  of  evcJution,  we  are  able  to  unlock  secrets  in 
these  wonderful  realms  that  were  never  dreamed  of 
in  the  past.  If  boys  ami  girls  all  along  througii 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades  could  be  stirre<l 
i)y  occasional  glimpses  into  tlic  marvelous  miracles 
of  nature  going  on  ever\-whcre  around  them,  there 
would  be  far  fewer  of  them  give  out  before  arriving 
at  the  high  school.— //ott/arrf  Moore,  Chicago. 
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Is  this  a  Delusion  ? 


In  a  selected  article,  entitled,  "Popular  Delusions,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  for  September,  I 
find  the  statement ;  "  The  earthworm  does  not  rain  down.'' 

Are  you  quite  sure?  I  have  a  strong  opinion  that  if  he 
dees  not  "  rain  down,"  he  sometimes  siw7i's  down.  I  once 
saw  earthworms  by  the  hundred  lying  on  top  of  some 
inches  of  snow.  They  were  frozen  stiff  when  I  first  saw 
them ;  but  it  was  a  thawing  day,  and  in  a  little  while  they 
were  crawling  on  the  snow.  It  is  easier  for  me  to  believe 
that  they  had  come  down  in  the  snow  squall  of  the  pre- 
vious night  than  that  they  had  come  up  through  the  still 
frozen  ground.  Is  there  any  other  way  nf  accounting  for 
their  presence  in  this  case? — W. 

Our  corresixjndent'.';  observation  is  ver_v  interest- 
ing', and  so  far  as  it  goes  a  vahiable  scientific  obser- 
vation. Dr.  J.  Stafford,  at  present  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity, reports  from  Canada  as  many  as  ten  species 
of  eartliworm,  representing  four  genera.  It  is  a 
pity  the  exact  species  of  worm  seen  in  such  abun- 
dance on  the  snow  was  not  determined.  Were  it  .1 
species  whose  hfe  history  is  well  made  out,  we  might 
be  better  prepared  to  account  for  its  presence  on  the 
snow  under  the  circumstances.  Air.  Marshall  con- 
tributed to  the  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science  an 
account  of  what  was  thought  to  be  a  shower  ot 
worms  at  Middleton,  N.  S.,  in  the  spring  of  1890. 
His  sketch  ma_\-  be  found  on  page  56  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institute,  \'olume  I  of  the  Second 
Series,  Part  4,  Session  of  1893-94.  The  species  was 
not  determined  in  this  case  either.  Were  the  eggs 
of  the  worms  borne  on  the  breeze  until  they  were 
not  only  hatched  but  grown  to  respectable  maturit}' 
without  browsing  on  terrestrial  food  before  they 
fell  in  the  rain,  it  would  be  very  wonderful  indeed. 
But  that  all  this  growth  should  take  ])lace  in  the 
chill  enipryean  of  winter  on  no  better  culture  bed 
than  a  bottomless  cloud  would  be  more  marvelous 
still.  These  incidents  show  that  there  are  many 
natural  history  facts  not  yet  observed,  although 
some  j)rogress  has  been  made  since  the  days  of  the 
agnostic  naturalist  who  wrote  the  history  of  Job. 

Cannot  our  teachers  and  pupls  be  on  the  lookout 
for  such  occurrences  and  send  preserved  sjiecimens 
of  the  worms  to  some  authority  for  identification  ? 
And  cannot  we  also  study  the  natural  history  of 
such  organisms  so  as  to  determine  their  whole  life 
history  accurately?  In  the  meantime  any  further 
exact  accounts  of  such  phenomena  will  be  gladly 
received  by  the  editor  for  communication  to  1 
naturalist  who  is  engaged  in  this  department  of 
zoology.  ■  A.   II.    M. 


ENGLISH  IN  THE  LOWER  GRADES. 
Letter    Writing. 


Bv  Eleanor  Robinson. 
(Continued.) 

The  importance  of  training  in  the  writing  of  in- 
formal notes,  spoken  of  in  my  first  paper,  is  dwelt 
upon  by  a  writer  in  the  October  number  of  Harper's 
Ba::ar,  who  says : 

Few  girls  seem  to  be  aware  of  one  serious  deficiency  in 
their  social  training  (possibly  because  it  is  so  widespread), 
their  inability  to  write  a  correct  and  graceful  note.  It  is 
really  sad  and  disheartening  to  receive  from  girU  who 
have  had  every  advantage  notes  such  as  an  upper  servant 
might  be  expected  to  write — the  handwriting  unformed, 
the  matter  ill-expressed,  and  the  spelling  by  no  means 
always  above  reproach.  The  long  and  delightfully  written 
letters  of  the  last  century  are  gone  forever.  We  may 
lament  the  fact,  but  Cannot  help  it.  Life  is  too  busy  and 
crowded  to  admit  of  hours  devoted  to  correspondence,  but 
notes  come  in  a  different  category.  It  takes  no  more  time 
to  write  a  good  note  than  it  does  to  write  a  poor  one.  It 
is  all  a  question  of  knowing  how,  and  then  taking  pains. 
One  stumbling-block  to  the  modern  girl  seems  to  be  the 
ending  of  her  note.  She  is  very  apt  to  sign  herself 
"  Sincerely,''  or  "'  Truly,"  utterly  ignoring  the  ''  Yours," 
which  is  essential  to  grammar  as  well  as  to  grace  of  ex- 
pression  It   is  not  easy  always  to   say  just  where 

to  draw  the  line  between  the  "  Yours  truly  "  of  a  business 
note,  and  the  "cordially  yours"  of  a  friendly  note, 
and  the  again  more  personal  touch  of  "  Sincerely 
yours."  However,  a  little  thought  will  decide  such  cases 
as  they  arise.  Oh,  that  a  philanthropic  millionaire  would 
endow  a  chair  for  "  social  training  "  at  one  of  our  women's 
colleges  and  make  the  writing  of  notes  an  important  feature 
of  the  course ! " 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  rules  for  the 
forms  of  letters  and  notes  as  they  are  to  be  found 
in  all  text  books  on  composition.  These  rules 
have  been  prescribed  by  custom,  and  are,  for 
the  most  part,  founded  on  practical  convenience  or 
courtesy.  I  shall,  however,  draw  attention  to  cer- 
tain points  on  which  mistakes  are  often  made. 

I  am  often  asked  whether  "Aly  dear  Miss  Siuith," 
or  "  Dear  Miss  Smith  "  is  the  more  formal  address. 
1  was  taught,  when  a  child,  to  use  the  possessive 
pronoun  only  when  writing  to  relatives  or  intimate 
friends,  and  I  remember  a  case  in  point  frotu  one 
of  Aliss  Charlotte  Yonge"s  stories.  The  heroine 
is  writing  to  a  friend  of  years'  standing,  once  her 
lover,  from  whom  th^-re  has  been  a  long  estrange- 
ment. She  hesitates  how  to  address  him.  "  My 
dear  Owen"  was  too  intimate;  "Dear  Mr.  Sand- 
brook,"  too  formal.  She  decides  on  "  My  dear  Mr. 
Sandbrook,"    as    indicating    the    proper  degree    of 
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friendliness.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Writes*. 
"  ^[y  dear  Ik-iirietta,"  tn  his  cousin;  "My  dear 
Colvin,"  to  one  of  liis  dearest  i'ricnd.s ;  but,  "Dear 
Mr.  Archer  "  to  an  unknown  correspondent.  The 
American  use  is  different.  A  nuxlern  le.xt-book  on 
composition  says : 

CoiHratlictoty  as  it  nlay  soiriii,  faslilmi  in  .Vmcrica  has 
<!c«i-rmiiie<J  Oi.it  to  writv  "Dear  Mr.  Stcvciisoii  "  indicate-; 
a  greater  degree  of  intimacy  than  "  My  dear  .Mr.  Steven- 
son." One  may  wtitc  "My  dear  .Mr.  Stevenson"  to  a 
comparative  stranger;   not   to  "Dear   Mr.   Stevenson." 

"  In  America, "  here  means  "  in  the  United 
States."  I  do  not  know  that  Canadians  have  set 
up  any  fashion  of  their  own  in  this  matter,  hut  the 
underlyinij;  principle  of  the  English  distinction 
seems  to  me  more  sensible,  consisting,  as  it  does,  in 
the  idea  of  appropriation  expressed  by  the  "  my." 

A  common  mistake  of  unpractised  letter-wr  ters 
is  that  of  beginning  a  letter  with  excuses  for  writ- 
ing at  all,  and  closing  it  with  apologies  for  leaving 
off.  "  I  thought  I  would  write  to  you."  "  Having 
a  short  time  to  si)are,  I  take  my  pen  in  hand,"  etc," 
"  I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  to  say,"  or  "  I 
must  stop,  as  the  mail  will  soon  close,"  or  "  Dinner 
is  ready."  Some  of  these  statements  are  uncom- 
plimentary, and  all  are  unnecessary ;  but  young 
people  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  write  a  letter  with- 
out using  them,  or  their  equivalents.  If  the  letter 
ir.  consitlered  as  a  means  of  giving  pleasure  to  the 
receiver,  and  iidt  as  an  irksome  task  to  be  accom- 
plished with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  such  mi- 
gracious  expressions  will  not  occur  to  the  writer. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the  use  of  the 
|)ronoun  "I  "  is  to  be  avoided,  and  so  make  awkward, 
jerky  sentences  witb.out  any  subjects,  as;  "  Went  to 
the  Exhibition  on  Tuesday.  Saw  several  people  I 
knew,  dot  caught  in  the  rain."  Do  not  write,  any 
more  than  you  would  talk,  exchtsively  about  your- 
self; but  remember  that  vour  friend,  if  she  cares 
to  hear  from  you  at  all,  wants  to  know  about  your 
doings  and  thoughts,  and  the  mere  omission  of  the 
pronoun  will  not  make  your  letter  any  less  egotistic. 

Comparatively  few  people  attend  to  i)aragrai)hing 
a  letter  pro|)erly.  It  is  very  important  in  a  busi- 
ness letter,  and  convenient  in  a  friendly  letter,  to 
have  diflferent  topics  treated  in  different  paragraphs. 
-SO  that  if  the  rea<ler  wants  to  refer  to  what  has  been 
.said  on  any  particular  subject,  he  need  not  read  tli  • 
letter  all  through  to  find  it. 

The  complimentary  close  is  a  stumbling-block  to 
many.     Sotiietimes  we  find  a  close  like  this ; 
'■  Hoping  to  see  you  soon. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  sincerely." 


The  word  "  hoping  "  igrees  willi  tlic  "  1,"  which 
should  form  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  A  correct 
expression  would  be ; 

"  Moping  to  see  you  sfxin. 

1   remain." 

.\nother  error  is  that  oi  beginning  a  note  in  one 
person  and  changing  it  in  another,  as; 

■■  \\  ill  .Mrs.  .Smith  be  kind  enough  to  s^-nd  Mary 
home  at  live  o'clock  and  oblige 

\'ours  truly." 

These  are  serious  mistakes  in  grammar,  but  even 
teachers  make  them. 

The  close  shouUl  be  in  keeping  with  the  saluta- 
tion, whether  it  be  formal,  resjiectful,  frien<lly.  or 
affectionate.  "  \'ours  Irulv  "  should  be  confined  to 
business  letters ;  it  is  too  curt  for  friendly  corre- 
spoixlence.  Choice  among  other  forms  is  a  matter 
of  degree  of  intimacy  and  personal  taste.  I  see 
that  the  writer  in  Harper's  linear  considers  "Cordi- 
ally yours  "  less  personal  than  "  Sincerely  yours," 
while  I  have  always  thought  that  the  first  expres- 
sion filled  a  place  between  "  Sincerely  yours  "  and 
"  Affectionately  yours." 

Care  should  be  taken  to  fold  a  notj  or  letter  and 
place  it  in  the  envelope  in  such  a  way  that  when 
taken  out  and  unfolded  it  will  at  once  be  in  posit'on 
to  be  read.  Lastly,  the  address  should  h^  accurate 
and  full.  It  is  almost  incredible  how  many  letters 
go  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office  because  of  incorrect, 
incomplete,  or  illegible  addresses,  or,  harder  still  to 
believe,  no  addresses  at  all.  I  have  heard  that  some 
|>eople  think  it  a  compliment  to  receive  a  letter 
with  an  address  that  omits  street  and  number,' im- 
jilying  that  they  are  too  well  known  to  need  a 
oetailed  direction,  but  such  a  tribute  to  vanity  may 
well  be  neglected  in  consideration  for  mail  clerks 
and  postmen. 


Keep  a  little  box,  with  a  slit  in  the  cover,  on  your 
desk.  Give  to  each  pupil  .some  small  slips  of  paper, 
on  which  they  are  to  write  every  incorrect  expres- 
sion heard  at  recess,  on  the  playground,  or  when 
they  are  not  at  school,  if  you  wish  to  break  up  bad 
habits  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  sli()s  are  to  b,.' 
(lro])ped  into  the  box,  some  time  during  the  <lay. 
The  language  lessons  are  heard,  in  this  case,  late 
ir.  the  school  day.  At  that  time  the  box  is  opened, 
the  slips  read  by  the  teacher,  and  corrected  by  the 
class. — \'ormaJ  Instructor. 


Always  place  on  the  black  board  each  morning  a 
choice  quotation  to  be  memorized. 
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NATURE  study-No.  hi. 


How  to  Mount  Plants. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Review  some  useful 
directions  were  given  for  the  collection  and  dry- 
ing of  plants.  It  is  important,  for  the  proper 
preservation  of  plants,  that  they  be  mounted  and 
Inbelled  with  neatness.  Often  this  is  done  with  so 
little  regard  for  neatness  that  the  labor  is  lost.  In 
tliis  number  we  give  some  excellent  suggestions 
from  Mr.  W.  T.  Macoun,  horticulturist,  selected 
from  a  late  number  of  the  Ottawa  Naturalist: 

Tliere  is  considerable  art  in  the  mounting  of  plants,  and 
mnch  individnal  taste  may  be  shown.  Plants  should  not, 
however,  be  mounted  with  the  main  purpose  of  making 
them  look  attractive  on  the  paper.  Where  possible,  flower, 
fruit  and  root  should  be  shown  on  the  one  sheet  of  paper, 
but  never  more  than  one  species;  and,  if  the  flower  only 
is  obtained  the  first  year,  space  should,  if  possible,  be  left 
for  the  fruiting  plant. 

The  standard  size  of  mounting  paper  is  ii^xi6!/2 
inches.  There  are  many  grades  of  white  paper,  and,  if  the 
collector  can  afford  it,  it  is  wise  to  get  it  good,  the  kind 
known  as  Bristol-board  being  very  satisfactory.  Good 
mounting  paper  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodson, 
Dominion  Live  Stock  Commissioner,  Ottawa,  at  50  cents 
per  hundred  sheets.  With  experience,  plants  can  be 
mounted  quickly  and  neatly ;  but,  when  beginning  this 
work,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken,  as  otherwise  one 
is  liable  to  daub  the  paper  with  glue  or  not  get  the  speci- 
mens firmly  fastened.  Chase's  and  Le  Page's  liquid  glues 
are  very  satisfactory  for  mounting,  but  both  of  these  pre- 
parations should  be  diluted  with  vinegar  before  using.  To 
mount  most  plants,  pkce  the  specimen  on  blotting  paper, 
under  side  up,  then  hold  the  specimen  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  glue  the  stem,  leaves  and  flowers,  or  fruit ; 
then,  pick  the  specimen  up,  turn  it  over  and  place  it  on  the 
mounting  sheet  in  the  position  it  is  to  go ;  now  take  three 
or  four  newspapers,  and  with  them  press  the  specimen 
down  with  a  gliding  movement  of  the  hand.  If  one  is 
expert  and  c:.ii  mount  rapidly,  three  or  four  .specimens 
may  be  mounted  and  then  placed  under  a  light  weight, 
it  being  very  important  to  have  the  weight  r.s  large  or 
larger  than  the  sheet,  so  that  the  specimen  will  be  pressed 
evenly;  but,  if  one  is  only  beginning  to  mount,  it  is  wise 
to  put  each  specimen  as  mounted  under  the  weight.  A 
■large  book  placed  on  a  .sheet  of  heavy  paste-board  makes 
a  very  good  weight.  Plants  which  are  not  easy  to  handle. 
such  as  delicate  ferns,  may  be  laid  on  a  clean  sheet  of 
blotting  paper,  under  side  up,  and  the  glue  applied  as  be- 
fore; but,  instead  of  lifting  the  .specimen,  take  the  mount- 
ing paper  and  lay  it  on  top  of  the  specimen  and  then  press 
it.  In  order  to  make  specimens  with  large  stems  more 
secure,  strips  of  thin  gummed  paper  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  width  are  used  to  hold  the  plant.  This  paper 
may  either  be  bought  prepared  or  be  gummed  by  covering 
it  with  mucilage,  which  is  let  dry  and  ihr  paper  then  cut 


into  strips  as  needed.  The  gummed  paper  is  usually  made 
as  wide  as  the  mounting  sheet,  as  some  collectors  hold 
down  the  grasses  and  carices  with  long  strips  of  gummed 
paper,  rather  than  attempting  to  glue  them.  Many  collec- 
tors, however,  use  only  small  strips  of  gummed  paper  only 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

Each  mounted  sheet  should  be  neatly  labelled  with  a 
w  hite  paper  label  about  2x4  inches,  and  on  it  should  be 
written  the  name  of  the  species,  the  date  of  the  collecting, 
the  collector's  name,  the  habitat  and  place  where  the  plant 
was  found  growing,  and  the  date.  The  label  is  glued  to 
the  sheet  at  the  lower  right  hand  corner,  but  only  attached 
lightly  at  the  outer  end  so  that  it  can  be  readily  removed 
if  necessary.  If  labels  are  not  used,  the  required  data 
should  be  neatly  written  on  the  sheet.  When  collecting 
each  specimen,  it  is  important  to  write  the  name  of  the 
plant,  if  known,  the  place  where  it  was  collected,  and  the 
date,  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  is  kept  with  the  specimen 
until  the  regular  label  is  written.  It  is  not  a  good  practice 
to  trust  to  the  memory,  as  alter  a  season's  collecting  one 
cannot  remember  all  the  particulars.  Plants  of  each 
genus  are  kept  together  in  what  is  known  as  a  genus  cover, 
which  is  a  folded  sheet  of  strong  paper,  a  little  larger  than 
the  mounting  sheets  (l2x  ibyi  inches)  ;  and,  for  the  outside 
of  the  genus  covers,  genus  labels  may  be  obtained  on  which 
is  written  the  name  of  the  order  and  genus  to  which  the  • 

plants  belong.     The  label  is  attached  to  the  lower  left  hand  I 

corner.  The  genera  should  be  arranged  in  botanical 
sequence  in  a  cabinet,  which  should  be  kept  closed  to  pre- 
vent injury  from  dust  and  insects. 

In  placing  the  plant  upon  mounting  paper  care 
should  be  taken  that  both  the  under  and  upper  sides 
of  leaves  should  be  .shown.  In  the  case  of  ferns,  if 
only  one  side  can  be  shown,  it  should  be  the  under 
side ;  but  except  in  the  largest  specimens,  two  fronds 
may  be  mounted  on  one  sheet,  one  showing  the 
under  and  the  other  the  upper  side. 


As  a  rural  teacher,  who  has  many  years  of  experi- 
ence at  her  back,  I  have  many  difficulties  brought 
before  me  by  my  young  and  inexperienced  col- 
leagues ;  none,  however,  more  frequently  than  this  : 
"What  shall  I  do  for  opening  exercises?"  As  a 
change  in  this  matter  is  often  desirable,  I  will  give 
an  expedient  I  tried  last  winter.  Beginning  with 
the  oldest  pupil  and  going  down  two  or  three 
grades,  I  assigned  one  morning  for  conducting  the 
opening  exercises  to  each  pupil.  In  this  I  gave 
IheiTi  full  liberty.  I  took  my  place  in  the  back  part 
of  the  room,  giving  my  desk  to  the  one  in  charge. 
The  pupils  enjoyed  it,  and  it  was  surprising  to  see 
what  really  good  work  could  be  done  in  this  wav. 
Of  course  this  would  not  do  as  a  regular  thing,  btit 
as  an  innovation  it  was  a  success. — School  Edu- 
cation. 
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Common  Fall  and  Winter  Birds 

li\    l-   C.  Aii.t.N',   Vakmiii  111. 

Winter  lias  only  iK'guii  his  suntlurn  march  across 
the  nurthlaiul,  but  the  yreat  fall  migration  of  the 
l)ir(ls  has  been  in  progress  for  weeks.  The  swallows, 
anticipating  his  coming,  have  formed  their  bands  and 
de|)artcd.  The  warblers  are  hurrying  southward, 
making  only  short  stops  here  and  there  to  glean  a 
little  food  from  among  the  fading  leaves.  .\t  the 
very  time  of  writing  ( SeptemlxT  24),  the  faint 
"chip"  of  myrtles,  magnoliai;,  black-throate<l-greens, 
and  redstarts,  can  be  heard  from  among  the  orna- 
mental trees  about  the  town.  The  sparrows  and 
finches  will  soon  follow  :  but  many  of  these  will  sta\- 
with  us.  braving  the  lessened  severity  of  winter  as  it 
is  in  our  latitude. 

Among  this  class  will  be  found  the  crossbills,  a 
few  of  which  breed  among  the  stunted  spruces  along 
our  ow-n  coast  line,  but  the  greater  part  of  which 
breed  in  the  north  antl  come  to  us  throughout  the 
fall  and  winter.  The  crossbills  are  among  the  most 
showy  of  our  birds  during  these  seasons.  The  males 
have  rwldish  bodies,  the  red  being  much  brighter  on 
the  rump,  and  have  almost  black  wings  and  tail-  In 
the  colouring  of  the  females  the  red  is  replaced  by 
dull  yellow.  These  birds  are  almost  invariably 
found  in  the  tops  of  coniferous  trees,  where  they  are 
using  their  odd  crossed  bills  to  extract  from  the 
cones  the  hidden  seeds.  Another  mark  which  will 
help  in  identifying  them,  is  the  rather  short,  deeply 
notched  tail.  We  have  two  .species  of  crossbill, — the 
-Vmerican  (Lo.via  c  11  ri'i rostra  minor),  which  seems 
to  be  the  more  common  species  and  has  a  dull  red 
txxly  with  jjlain  blackish  wings;  and  the  white- 
winged  crossbill  (Lo.via  Iciicoptera).  the  bixly  of 
which  is  much  brighter,  (almost  pink),  and  which 
has  two  distinct  broad  white  wing-bars. 

One  should  not  confuse  the  cro.s.sbills  with  the 
pine  grosbeak.  (I'iiiicola  ciiuclcator),  a  bird  very 
much  like  the  crossbills  in  colouring,  but  nearly 
twice  their  size,  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  robin. 
The  grosbeaks  are  almost  sure  to  be  seen  after  the 
first  real  winter  snow-storm.  The  mature  males 
have  some  shade  of  red  nearly  everywhere,  brigliter 
on  the  head,  breast  and  rump.  The  females  and  im- 
mature males  are  grayish  bodied  Ijirds  washed  with 
dull  yellow  on  the  head  and  rump.  I'oth  sexes  have 
two  white  wing-bars,  and  most  of  the  larger  wing 
feathers  edged  with  more  or  less  white.  They  an- 
usuallv  found  feeding  ui>on  the  berries  of  the  luig- 
lisli  hawthorn  or  our  native  mountain  ash.  These  are 


birds  of  the  far  north,  altliough  a  pair  may  be  occa- 
sionally found  in  our  forests  during  the  suintner 
months. 

J'-very  observer  of  our  winter  visitors  has  doui»i- 
less  seen  Hfjcks  of  small,  dusky-l}(Mlie<l  birds  with 
indistinct  white  wing-bars,  and  a  was4i  of  olive-yel- 
low on  the  back  and  under  parts,  busily  at  work 
picking  the  seeds  from  thistles,  docks  ami  other 
herbs  that  rear  their  withered  stalks  al>ove  the  sikw  ; 
and  man\-  a  young  bird-lover  has  despaired  i>{  ever 
finding  the  name  of  the  wearers  of  these  dusky 
c  ;  IS.  The  <lifficulty  lic-s  in  the  fact  that  thi>  bird, 
the  .American  goldfinch  (S/^iiiiis  trislis).  is  usuallv 
described  in  his  summer  dress,  in  which  he  ha>  a 
beautiful  canary-yellow  body,  with  black  crown. 
wings,  and  tail.  .\  few  of  the  goldfinches  brc-ed  here 
late  in  the  summer  and  it  is  then  that  we  may  hear 
the  canary-like  song  of  the  male,  but  in  the  fall  large 
numbers  of  them  apjiear  from  the  north,  in  their 
.sober  winter  dresses,  aixl  feed  alxiut  our  open  |)as- 
ture  lands  till  spring.  They  may  often  be  seen  fly- 
ing from  thicket  to  thicket,  with  their  well-known 
undulating  flight,  always  uttering  their  IoihI  "p.,'. 
|)i]),  pip."  .\fter  alighting,  a  sweet  "cheqi"  uttereil 
with  a  rising  inflection  is  another  characteristic  note- 

The  little  pine  siskin  {Sf>iiins  piiiiis),  is  much  like 
the  goldfinch  in  its  notes,  flight,  and  manner  of  feed- 
ing. It  is  a  dark,  very  much  streaked  bird,  and 
when  in  flight  shows  patches  of  ])ale  yellow  at  the 
ba.se  of  the  wings  and  tail.  The  siskins  go  in  very 
large,  noisy  flocks,  and  may  often  Ije  found  fee<ling 
on  patches  of  bay-berries. 

The  very  severe  winter  of  1903-4,  will  be  remem- 
bered among  bird  observers  for  the  great  nunilK-rs 
of  snowflakes,  or  white  "snow-birds"  {Flcclro- 
phciiax  nivalis),  \\'.  xh  took  refuge  in  our  province. 
The  great  amount  of  white  in  their  plumage,  and 
their  habit  of  feeding  in  the  streets  like  the  Flnglish 
sparrows,  make  them  so  well  known  that  a  descrij)- 
tion  is  unnecessary.  No  other  member  of  riie  family 
to  which  it  belongs  has  near  as  mudi  wliite  in  the 
jdumage,  particularly  in  the  wings  and  tail. 

Among  the  other  northern  refugees  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  The  vesjjcr  sparrow  ( f^oocactcs 
}.'raiiiiiiciis).  which  may  lx>  said  to  resemble  a  song- 
s|)arrow  with  a  junco's  tail:  the  redi>ill.  [acaiilli^s 
liiiiaria).  a  very  small  brownish  sparrow,  with  a 
bright  red  crown,  ;m<l  showing  a  little  re<l  on  the 
breast  and  rump;  and  the  lionieil  or  shore-lark, 
{olocoris  alfii'Slris),  a  brownish-backed,  whiie- 
l)ellie<l,  ground- feeding  bird,  found  in  flocks  about 
old  tk'lds  and  plowed  land,  and  distinguished  In  the 
black  marks  on  the  sides  of  tlie  head  and  the  black 
crescent  across  the  breast. 
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Manual    Training— Its    Place    in   the    Public 
Schools. 

(Under  the  Direction  of  the  M.  T.  T.  Association  of   Nova  Scotia  ) 
Bv  A.  H.  MacK.\v,  LL.  D. 


At  a  very  sliort  notice,  during  a  very  busy  week, 
I  am  asked  to  answer  the  question  involved  in  tlie 
headline  above;  and  the  editor  confines  me  to  the 
Hmit  of  a  page  on  account  of  the  space  already 
engaged  for  the  October  issue.  I  therefore  briefly 
make  the  following  notes  : 

Public  school  routine  work  may  be  conceived  as 
divisible  into  two  categories,  (  i  )  mental  training, 
and  {2)  manual  training-  For  full  mind  develop- 
ment there  must  be  a  corresponding  development  of 
the  body  through  which  the  mind  manifests  itself. 
As  the  hand  is  the  chief  working  organ  of  the  body, 
manual  or  hand  training  is  well  taken  as  the  general 
term  for  such  education,  which  in  its  widest  scope 
includes  all  bodily  habits  as  well  as  the  control  of 
the  muscles  of  the  hand  in  exact  obedience  to  the 
correct  conceptions  of  the  trained  mind.  Experience 
has  aniplv  proved,  what  might  be  readily  inferred, 
that  apart  from  the  practical  utility  of  manual  train- 
ing, its  simultaneous  progression  with  mental  train- 
ing aids  powerfully  the  soundest  and  most  effective 
mind  culture ;  and  in  some  cases  it  appears  to  be  the 
onlv  effective  introduction  to  any  mind  culture  pos- 
sible. 

.\s  the  mental  training  given  in  the  public  schools 
is  not  especiall}-  adapted  to  any  one.  as  against  the 
other,  of  the  numerous  professions  or  occupations 
necessary,  so  the  manual  training  work  is  not 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  any  class  of  people  or 
specific  kinds  of  employment,  although  the  limita- 
tions of  economical  school  work  may  confine  us  to 
the  use  of  materials  suggesting  the  introductory 
stages  of  certain  trade  or  technical  schools. 

The  manual  training  of  our  public  schools  unde: 
present  conditions  is  not  intended  to  be  specialized 
into  trade  schools,  or  even  into  the  more  generalized 
technical  schools.  It  is  intended  merely  to  prepare 
our  young  people  to  enter  directly  into  employments 
not  requiring  difficult  specialized  skill,  or  into  pro- 
fessional schools  such  as  medical,  theological,  law, 
business,  agricultural,  engineering,  ttx'hnical  and 
other  colleges ;  or  into  trade  schools  in  which  ;i 
sjjccial  muscular  habit  has  to  be  develojied  so  as  to 
become  precise,  rajiid  and  semi-automatic ;  or  into 
apprenticeships.  It  is  valuable,  also,  for  the  student 
who  is  to  take  a  university  cour.sc. 

The  manual  training  subjects  already  introduced, 


or  authorized  to  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools 
as  far  as  possible,  are  briefly  as  follows : 

IVriting,  introduced  on  account  of  its  utility  for 
correspondence  and  record,  is  also  useful  in  training 
the  muscles  of  the  (with  us)  right  hand  into  a 
definite  habit  of  controlled  motion. 

Drawing,  introduced  mainly  on  account  of  its 
adaptation  to  the  development  of  the  more  varied 
control  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  execute  the  idea  clearly  defined  in  the  mind 
with  precision.  It  thus  shortens  the  training  course 
of  those  entering  any  trade  school  or  trade  requir- 
ing manual  deftness.  But  both  the  freehand  and  the 
mechanical  drawing  of  our  course  have  also  very 
great  directly  utilitarian  advantages  sufficient,  as  in 
the  case  of  writing,  to  justify  their  introduction  into 
every  school. 

The  generally  recognized  kindergarten  work  of 
our  schools  is  the  ideal  for  the  primary  grade.  Th's 
ideal  should,  however,  be  carried  through  all  the 
higher  grades ;  only  the  character  of  the  manual 
work  should  be  correspondingly  advanced.  Clay- 
nioJcling,  cardboard  work,  Sloyd  wood  work,  scz^'- 
ing.  knitting,  and  school-gardening  have  already 
been  tried  in  many  schools  with  success.  School 
boards  and  teachers  are  not  only  allowed,  but  ai'e 
recommended  to  introduce  them  wherever  the  con- 
ditions allow  of  their  proper  co-ordination  with  th_- 
other  essential  subjects  of  the  school  course- 

Domestic  Science  is  the  term  used  in  Nova  Scoti-i 
to  denote  a  group  of  subjects  involving  mental  as 
well  as  manual  training,  all  of  them  of  prime  inport- 
ance  in  every  household.  A  provincial  grant  of 
$300  can  be  earned  b_\-  a  school  which  has  the  pn;- 
scribed  equipment  and  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
— about  fifty — above  grade  \'  of  the  public  school 
course.  These  conditions,  however,  confine  such 
courses  to  the  larger  centres  of  population — to  town 
and  city  school  sections  mainly. 

Mechanic  Science  is  the  term  used  to  denote  a 
group  of  tool-using  arts,  similarly  conditioned  ,\^ 
domestic  science,  except  that  the  grant  may  reach 
$600,  provided  the  pupils  are  about  one  hundred 
The  work  has  hitherto  been  confined  mainly  to  wood 
work  and  the  necessary  drawing  and  the  cognate 
natural  history.  But  it  is  expected  to  develop  in  the 
more  favorable  localities  into  metal  work,  etc , 
especially  when  a  number  of  the  pupils  have  com- 
pleted the  present  regular  courses.  The  new  and 
more  advanced  work  will  be  undertaken  by  those 
who  have  previously  passed  through  the  more  ele- 
mentary work,  which  as  it  does  not  begin  until  the 
pupil  is  in  grade  VI,  may  be  undertakeri  when  tht^ 
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impil  is  in  tlic  high  scluxjl.  Tims  it  is  expected  that 
;i  (lisiiiictively  high  sch(X)l  course  may  eventually  be 
(lL'vcloi)e<l. 

In  rural,  village  and  superior  schools  which  can- 
not supiwrt  a  fidl  equipment,  it  is  recommended  liiat 
at  least  one  bench  and  the  accom])anying  tools 
should  Ik-  provided  in  a  class  room,  where  a  few  of 
the  pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  work  in  rotation 
uniler  the  occasional  ilirection  of  the  teacher  or 
with  a  pupil  already  partially  instructed.  In  rural 
sections  the  many  special  duties  of  a  boy  on  his 
father's  farm,  already  gives  him  a  variety  of  mamial 
accomplishments-  This  to  some  extent  may  explain 
the  greater  power  displayed  as  a  .scholar  by  the 
rural  pupil,  for  the  time  he  attends  school,  than  the 
town  boy  without  such  exercise. 

.\part  from  the  tonic  and  alterative  effect  of 
manual  training  on  the  minds  and  bodies  of  ])upils, 
the  i)ractical  or  immediate  utility  of  the  acquisition, 
and  the  specific  culture  or  remote  utility  of  the  jxjw- 
er  thus  gained,  a  valuable  sentiment  is  being  created 
in  favor  of  the  manual  and  industrial  arts.  It  dig- 
nifies lalx)r  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  and  old.  The 
result  will  be  more  skilful  and  intelligent  labor.  The 
rank  and  file  as  well  as  the  cajjtains  of  industry  will 
become  more  cultured  and  more  inHuential.  The 
clerical  professions  will  become  less  crowded  with 
the  unfit,  will  have  fuller  and  better  employment, 
and  will  also  become  more  happily  disposed  than 
under  other  conditions.  All  this  can  be  fairly 
expected  from  the  all  round  training  of  the  pu])il — 
the  training  of  the  head  and  the  hand.  It  will  then 
be  easier  also  to  properly  train  the  heart. 


When  Meyer  Rothschild,  founder  of  the  great 
banking  house  in  Franfort,  Germany,  died,  he  left 
something  better  than  wealth — an  example  that  has 
become  a  tradition  in  this  noted  family.  He  also 
left  precepts.     Among  them  were  the  following : 

"  Carefully  examine  every  detail  of  your  busi- 
ness." 

"  Be  prompt  in  everything." 

"  Take  time  to  consider,  but  decide  positively." 

"  Dare  to  go  forward." 

"  Bear  troubles  patiently." 

"He  brave  in  the  struggle  of  life." 

"  Maintain  your  integrity  as  a  sacred  th'ng." 

"  Never  tell  business  lies." 

"  Make  no  useless  acquaintances." 

"  Pay  your  debts  promptly." 

"  Shun  strong  liquors." 

"  Employ  your  time  well." 

"  Do  not  reckon  on  chance." 

"Work  hard." 


Manual  Training:  in   New  Brunswiclt. 

Ihe  success  of  the  manual  training  movement 
having  led  to  a  demand  for  some  simple  forms  of 
hand-and-eye  training  which  sliall  be  applicable  in 
schools  where,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  a  regular 
manual  training  equipment  cannot  be  installed,  the 
following  scheme  has  been  prepared  by  the  director 
of  manual  training.  The  early  stages  of  the  course 
outlined  will  also  serve  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
wo(jdwork  and  householfl  science  in  the  schools 
where  the'^e  subjects  are  taken : 

^•-  IS- — '  III'  "  stages  "  arc  not  iiilciulcd  to  corn-siioiid 
exactly  with  the  scluxil  grades,  altliougli  in  niany  casts  it 
may  be  (onnd  advisable  to  adopt  snch  an  arrangement  for 
the  lower  grades.  The  scheme  is  cliiefly  siiggesiive,  ItuI 
will  be  foimd  to  afford  a  tesis  of  experiment  for  teachers 
who  are  without  experience  of  the  subject,  and  may  lie 
useful  as  a  guide  for  those  who  have  already  essayed  some 
work  in  this  direction. 

Stage   1(a)  Conslruclivc  zcork.—   Paper-folding   —   simple 
objects. 
(6)   l-rec  cutting. — I-'aniiliar  objects, 
(f)  Colour  study. — Cutting  and  joining  stars  in  six 

standard  colours. 
(d)   Constructive  iK'ork  and  cutting  out. — Folding  of 
picture  frames  and  cutting  pictures  to  tit. 
Stage  lUu)   Constructive     leor/;.— .More     difficult      paper- 
folding. 
{b)   Free  fH//i>ig.— Familiar   fruits  and  vegetables, 
(f)   Colour  study  and  rfcjig/i.— Pattern  making  and 

mounting  in  six  standard  colours, 
(rf)   Colour  study  and  design. — Pattern  making  and 
mounting  in  lints  and  shades. 
Stage  III (u)   Constructive    -a-ork.  —  Dniwing    with     ruler: 
cutting     out,     pasting     and     constructing 
articles  in  stout  paper. 

(b)  l-rce  cult-ing.—heal  studies. 

(c)  Colour    study    and    dezign. — Designing,    cutting 

and  mounting  patterns  in  three  colours  or 
tones. 
Stage  IV (a)  Constructive  work. — Cardboard  construction, 
involving  drawing  with  instruments,  past- 
ing, tying,  etc. 

{b)  Colour  ti'ork. — Designing,  cutting  and  mounting 
patterns  to  till  triangles,  rhombs  and  other 
polygons. 

(c)  Colour  work. — The  decoration  of  the  construc- 
tive work,  with  crayons,  witer-colours  or 
coloured  papers. 
Stage  V(a)  WoodXi.'ork  or  domestic  science,  or  constructive 
work  in  thick  cardboard,  involving  bind- 
ing, glueing,  covering  and  decorating  the 
surfaces  of  the  articles  made. 

(fr)  Sim  file  bookbinding. — Construction  of  portfolios, 
music  cases,  book  covers,  etc.,  of  simply 
pia(crials  and  design. 
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Stage  VI  (ii)  Woodwork  or  domestic  science,  or  cardboard 
work. — The  construction  of  the  type  forrtis 
of  solids. 
{b)  Cardboard  worlc. — The  application  of  cardboard 
cutting  to  the  study  of  descriptive  geome- 
try— sections,  interpenetrations  and  de- 
velopments. 

Stifficient  "handwork"  is  provided  by  the  fore- 
!;oing  schedule  for  abotit  nine  of  the  pubhc  school 
grades.  In  each  section  the  work  is  intended  to  be 
pssociated  with  drawing,  and  affords  opportunities 
for  the  practice  of  freehand,  free-arm  drawing, 
rider  work,  mechanical  and  mathematical  drawing, 
crayon-work,  brush   work  and  design. 

Illustraiions  of  the  different  sections  will  be  avail- 
able shortly,  but  for  the  information  of  teachers  it 
may  be  noted  that  sections 

Stage  I  (a),  (c)  and  ((/)  and  stage  II  (a)  are 
kindergarten  paper  folding  exercises. 

Stages  l{b).  11(b).  lU{b)  the  "free-cutting" 
exercises,  consist  of  preliminary  practice  in  cutting 
out  ])ictures  from  magazines,  advertisements,  etc., 
and  then  the  cutting  out,  from  plain  wrajiping  paper, 
of  various  articles  as  indicated  in  the  schedule. 

Stages  II  (c).  II  ((/),  II  (r),  IV  {b),  IV  (c),  in- 
\()lve  the  use  of  "  coated  "  papers,  and  aiTord  good 
o])portunities  for  original  design  and  the  study  of 
colour. 

Stage  ni(o)  is  a  preliminary  to  cardboard  work 
jjroper,  squares  of  stout  "  manilla  tag  "  paper  being 
tised.  Accurate  measuring,  drawing  and  cutting- 
are  involved,  and  neatness  of  manipulation  neces- 
sary in  the  pasting  and  fastening  of  the  models. 

Stage  I\'(a)  is  the  course  given  in  the  Ri-:\ie\v 
from  January  to  June,  1902. 

Stage  V(o)  (alternative)  is  the  course  given  in 
the  Review   from  November,  1902,  to  April,  1903. 

Tile  woodwork  and  domestic  or  household  science 
are  the  courses  given  in  the  schools  regularly  equip- 
ped for  manual  training  in  these  branches. 

T.  Pi.  Kidner, 
Director  of  Manual  Traiiiiiii;. 
A])]iroved. 

J.  R.  Inch. 
Chief  .Siif^t.  of  Ildiication. 
I'rederictfin,  N.  B. 


The   Heavens  in  October. 


I'uring  ihc  y^■:^•  1  luue  fcuind  the  R:'\  m-:w  a  con- 
stant help  and  inspiration  to  do  better  work.  To 
tile  many  young  teachers  who  are  now  entering 
n]ion  their  work  for  the  first  time.  1  can  sav  that  the 
Ri;\i|-.w  has  many  features  that  make  it  particularly 
valuable,  and  no  progressive  teacher  will  be  found 
without  it. — B. 


The  bright  skies  in  October — continuing  to 
increase  in  glory  through  the  winter  months — should 
give  us  the  wish  to  know  more  of  the  stars,  to  see 
the  changes  from  night  to  night,  and  note  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  heavenly  bodies.  How  many  liave 
made  out,  with  small  opera  or  field  glass,  the  face  of 
the  "lady  in  the  moon,''  or  have  sought  out  the 
double  stars  in  the  heavens,  or  have  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish fixed  stars  from  planets  and  have  followed 
the  latter  in  their  course  through  the  season  ? 

Teachers  who  toll  their  pupils  something  about 
the  stars  help  to  brighten  some  of  the  monotony  of 
country  life  aivd  give  these  pupils  and  others  an 
interest  in  their  surroundings.  The  following, 
adapted  from  the  Sciciitfic  American,  will  help  the 
star-gazer  for  October : 

We  ma}'  begin  our  survey-  of  the  sky  this  month 
by  going  out  about  9  o'clock  on  any  clear  evening  in 
the  middle  of  October,  facing  south,  and  looking  up 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  the  horizon  toward 
the  zenith.  The  constellation  directly  before  our 
eyes  will  then  be  Pegasus.  Its  characteristic  feature 
is  a  large  square  01  second  magnitude  stars,  which 
has  now  nearl_\-  reached  the  meridian.  A  number  of 
stars  on  the  right  also  belong  to  the  constellation. 
Below  this  is  the  extensive  but  inconspicuous  Aqua- 
rius, south  of  which,  and  in  line  with  the  western 
side  of  the  great  square  of  Pegasus,  is  a  solitary 
bright  star,  Fomalhaut,  in  the  otherwise  unimport- 
ant constellation  of  the  Southern  Fish. 

West  of  Aquarius  is  Capricornus.  The  bright 
object  in  this  constellation  is  the  planet  Saturn.  It 
contains  no  very  bright  stars,  the  most  conspicuous 
ones  being  a  little  ])air  to  the  right  of  Saturn,  both 
of  which  appear  double  in  a  field-glass. 

b'roni  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  great  square 
of  Pegasus,  a  line  of  stars  of  about  the  second  mag- 
nitude extends  to  the  left,  parallel  to  the  Milky 
Way.  The  first  two  of  these  are  in  Andromeda,  and 
are  bath  of  some  interest.  The  second  in  order — 
Gamma  Andromedre — is  a  fine  double  star,  whose 
green  companion  is  again  divided  by  ])owerful  tele- 
scopes into  a  close  ]>air  in  rapid  orliital  motion. 

The  first  of  the  two — Beta  Andromeda; — ^serves 
as  a  pointer  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
the  heavens — the  (Jreat  Nebula  of  .Andromeda.  This 
can  be  seen,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  as  a  faint 
patch  of  light  on  the  line  from  I!cta  .Andromeda; 
through  the  faint  star  to  the  northward,  produced 
abotit  as  far  again.  With  a  field-glass  it  appears  as 
a  dull  ])atcli  of  light,  \ery  dilTerenl  in  .-iiipearance 
from  the  neigiliboring  stars. 

I'"arllier  to  the  left,  beyond  Anilrome(la,  is  Perseii-; 
— a  grou])  of  fairly  bright  stars  in  the  .Milky  Way — 
ami  lower  still  is  Auriga,  with  the  brilliant  star 
Capella. 

The  planet  Jupiter  is  by  far  the  most  conspicuous 
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object  in  tlie  southeastern  sky.  The  small  triangle 
of  stars  above  it  marks  the  head  of  .\ries.  Tiie  low- 
er southeastern  sky  is  occuijied  by  Cetus — a  very 
large  but  rather  uninteresting  constellation.  .\  poly- 
gon of  stars  below  Jupiter  marks  the  monster's  hea<l 
and  its  body  extends  a  long  way  to  tlie  westward, 
including  one  conspicuous  star,  which  stands  very 
much  alone  about  30  dog.  west  of  Fomalhaut. 

Taurus  is  near  the  eastern  horizon,  with  AJde- 
baran  just  risen,  and  the  Pleiades  higher  up. 

Following  the  Milk\  Way  west  from  Perseus,  we 
first  reach  the  familiar  zigzag  of  Cassioi)eia,  pass 
next  through  the  scattered  stars  of  Cepheus,  and  so 
reach  Cygnus — a  constellation  full  of  interest.  Its 
brightest  star — Alpha  Cygni — is  remarkable  for  its 
enormous  distance  from  us.  The  most  careful  mea- 
surements fail  to  snow  any  sensible  parallax,  and 
we  conclude  that  the  star  is  so  remote  that  its  light 
must  take  huiulreds  of  years  to  reach  us,  and  that  it 
is  probably  thousands  of  times  brighter  than  our 
sun. 

Below  Cygnus,  in  the  Milky  Way.  is  Aquila, 
marketl  by  the  bright  star  Altair.  with  a  fainter  one 
on  each  side.  North  of  this,  and  west  of  Cygnus.  is 
the  still  brighter  star  Vega,  in  Lyra. 

Hercules  is  below  this  in  the  northwest.  Draco 
lies  between  Hercules  and  the  pole,  and  Ursa  Major 
is  low  on  the  northern  horizon. 


Good  Breeding-  in  the  School. 


The  Pl.^nets. 

Mercury  is  morning  star.  Venus  is  evening  star 
in  Libra  and  Scorpio.  She  is  gradually  getting  far- 
ther from  the  sun.  but  is  still  south  of  him.  and  hence 
inconspicuous,  because  she  sets  so  early — about  6.30 
p.  m.  on  the  15th.  She  is  still  140.000.cxx)  miles 
from  us,  and  is  only  one-quarter  as  bright  as  at  her 
best. 

Mars  is  morning  star  in  Leo.  M  the  beginning 
of  the  month  he  is  quite  near  Reguhis.  and  moving 
slowly  southea.stwanl  toward  Beta  N'irginis.  He 
rises  at  about  2.30  a.  m.  on  the  15th.  and  within  1 
few  minutes  of  this  time  all  througli  the  month. 

Jupiter  is  in  .\ries.  and  is  in  opposition  on  the 
1 8th.  He  is  visible  all  night  long,  and  is  the  most 
conspicuous  object  in  the  sky. 

Saturn  is  evening  star  in  Capricornus,  crossing 
the  meridian  at  8.30  on  the  1st  and  6.30  on  the  31st. 

Uranus  is  evening  star  in  Sagittarius,  setting  at 
about  8.30  on  the  15th. 

Xei)tune  is  morning  star  in  Gemini,  and  crosses 
the  meridian  at  alxiut  4.30  a.  m.  on  the  same  date. 


If  a  book  is  worth  reading,  it  is  worth  buying. 
Xo  book  is  worth  anything  which  is  not  worth 
much :  nor  is  it  serviceable  until  it  has  been  read 
and  re-read,  and  loved,  and  loved  again ;  and  mark- 
ed, so  that  you  can  refer  to  the  passages  you  want 
in  it,  as  a  soldier  can  seize  the  weapon  he  needs  in 
an  armory,  or  a  housewife  bring  the  spice  she 
ne.ds  from  her  store. — Reed. 


The  visitor's  knock  at  the  d<jor  01  the  third  ^^ludc 
brought  a  Ixty  of  ten  U)  the  tloor.  He  bowed,  gave 
her  a  chair,  the  teacher  silently  acknowledged  her 
presence,  and  the  work  went  on  without  a  ripple 
of  disturbance.  A  bird  lesson  was  in  progress — it 
was  long  before  nature  study  came  into  the  schools. 
The  teacher,  seated  on  carpeted  platform,  had  just 
lifted  a  dove  from  a  basket  of  stuffed  specimens 
beside  her.  Her  dress  was  plain,  tasteful,  without 
frills  or  furbelows,  save  a  touch  of  real  lace  at  the 
neck  and  wrists.  Calm,  self-possessed,  she  talked 
to  the  class  in  a  low,  cultured  voice,  as  she  might 
have  talked  to  favorite  visitors.  They  told  her. 
jnquestioned,  what  they  knew  of  the  birds,  as  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  lesson  as  if  life  held  nothing 
else  at  that  moment.  If  two  began  to  speak  at 
once,  each  paused  and  signalled  the  other  to  go  on. 
A  girl  in  class  dropped  a  jjencil.  a  boy  picked  it  up 
and  gave  it  to  her  without  the  slightest  consciou.s- 
ness  in  manner,  and  the  girl's  "  Thank  you  "  was 
not  considered  whispering.  The  visitor  asked  her- 
self, "  What  is  this  something  that  makes  this  school 
unlike  any  I  have  ever  seen  ?  "  Simply  that  every- 
thing went  on  as  in  a  well-bred  home,  where  polite- 
ness and  courtesy  were  considered  essential  to  cor- 
icct  living.  Why  not?  Yet  where  had  she  ever 
seen  it  before  in  a  schoolroom?  Ay,  the  novelty 
of  it  was  thi.  pity  of  it.  At  the  close  of  recitation, 
the  teacher  met  her  with  a  deference  and  cordiality 
that  warmed  her  heart.  A  class  then  went  to  the 
blackboard  without  confusion  and  helped  each  other 
to  crayon  and  eraser,  as  occasion  called  for,  with 
habitual  politeness.  She  looked  at  the  room  itself. 
Neat,  tasteful,  inviting,  without  cheap  ornamenta- 
tion ;  a  few  good  pictures ;  a  drawing,  under  a  dainty 
silk  flag,  in  one  corner  of  the  blackboard ;  a  crayon 
picture  of  a  magnificent  lion  in  another :  a  table  of 
choice  flowers,  and  everywhere  simplicity  and 
a  touch!  Recess  time  drew  near.  The  visitor 
waited  to  see  the  children  leave  the  room — that  was 
always  a  test.  No  marching,  no  parade,  no  word 
of  caution  from  the  teacher,  no  anxiety  on  her  face. 
The  children  went  to  cloak-rooms  quietly,  natural- 
ly ;  and  they  walked  straight — no  slouching.  The 
larger  boys  and  girls  were  seen  helping  the  smaller 
ones  to  dress.  "Excuse  me,"  "I  beg  your  pardon." 
were  heard  more  than  once,  when  the  contact  was 
a  little  close.  They  walked  quietly  down  the  stairs 
— no  filing,  no  tramping.  The  teacher  didn't  watch 
them.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  strain  or  stilt 
anywhere  in  the  half-hour  the  visitor  stayed. 
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She  went  direct  to  the  prme'tjialr-  "That  teacher," 
said  he,  "  is  the  daughtef-of  the  richest  man  in  the 
village,  and  teaches  school  onl_v  because  she  wants 
to.  She  has  had  every  opportunity  for  study  and 
travel.  The  pictures  and  articles  of  luxury  about 
the  room  came  from  her  home,  and  she  is  con- 
stantly changing  them.  Her  heart  is  in  her  work, 
and  I  consider  myself  a  lucky  man  to  have  her.  I 
have  parents  come  to  me  again  and  again  to  have 
their  children  kept  back  in  that  room  a  year  for  the 
sake  of  the  influence  and  the  training.  But  it  is 
hard  to  find  an  excuse  to  do  that,  because  her  work 
i>  never  behind  th."  grade.  That  woman  believes 
that  to  teach  children  politeness  and  courtesy  is 
just  as  necessary  as  to  teach  them  arithmetic  and 
geography.  She  believes  the  schoolroom  should 
have  all  the  good  breeding  of  a  refined  home.  And 
how  she  carries  it  otit !  Her  influence  is  felt  in  every 
room  in  this  building,  and  even  in  the  play-ground. 
She  doesn't  talk  much,  never  shows  any  signs  of 
superiority;  but  she  will  wash  a  boy's  face  and 
brush  his  hair  in  a  way  that  never  offends  the  boy 
a  particle.  But  she  doesn't  have  to  wash  the  same 
face  twice.  Oh,  she's  a  wonderful  woman !  Tf 
the  children  who  have  been  in  her  room  should  live 
a  hundred  years,  they  wouldn't  live  long  enough  to 
be  glad  enough  for  what  she  has  done  for  them." 

Now  will  the  teachers  who  have  read  so  far,  and 
are  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Well,  she  was  rich  and  had 
everything.  We  can't  all  be  like  that !  " — will  they 
pause  a  minute  and  consider?  What  quality  did 
that  teacher  possess  which  could  not  be  acquired 
by  any  bright  girl  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  day- 
laborer  and  who  had  never  left  her  native  town  ? 
The  suitable,  inexpensive,  tasteful  dress  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  teacher — the  real  lace  not  essen- 
tial. The  low,  cultured  voice — did  that  follow  be- 
cause her  father  had  a  large  bank  account  ?  The 
refinement  of  manner,  the  exquisite  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things — were  these  the  result  of  living  in 
an  expensive  house?  Her  estimate  of  the  value  of 
good  breeding  in  the  training  of  children —  what 
relation  did  this  sustain  to  stocks?  "  But  her  study 
and  travel  abroad — surely  these  must  have  given 
her  culture."  Yes,  travel  and  superior  opportuni- 
ties for  study  are  fine  things  for  any  woman — teach- 
er or  not— but  do  they  always  make  what  this 
teacher  was — a  lady,  a  gentlewoman,  in  the  rare 
old-fashioned  sense?  Look  around  among  the 
travelled  people  and  see  how  many  were  made  over 
into  something  finer  by  the  travel— if  they  needed 


making  over  at  all.  This  teacher  was  herself; 
she  radiated  what  she  was,  her  children  absorbed 
ii.  reflected  it,  and  the  result  was  a  kindly,  courte- 
ous, refined  community  inside  a  schoolroom. — 
Adapted  from  Primary  Education.  ■ 


The  Test  of  the  Teacher. 


The  test  of  the  teacher  consists  not  in  the  number 
of  pupils  promoted  from  a  given  class  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  but  in  the  quality  of  attainment  reached 
by  the  pupils.  Again,  it  consists  not  in  the  number 
of  pupils  who  are  naturally  bright  and  alert  and 
receptive,  but  in  the  success  with  which  pupils  who 
were  below  the  fair  standard,  or  were  naturally 
slow  and  intractable,  or  even  dull,  Have  been  inter- 
ested, aroused,  stimulated,  held  and  advanced 
squarely  up  to  the .  required  standard.  Neither  is 
the  teacher  to  be  overmuch  praised  for  success  or 
blamed  for  failure  in  the  application  of  experimental 
or  specialized  methods  and  devices.  Success  may 
mean  only  a  superficial  display,  and  failure  may 
be  due  to  the  inherent  worthlessness  of  the  method 
or  device.  The  result  may  be  chargeable  lo  the 
marked  individuality  of  the  teacher;  for  equally 
excellent  teachers  do  not  all  succeed  equally  well 
with  the  same  methods  and  devices.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  no  distinctive  individuality,  but  only 
a  corresponding  weakness  in  personality,  fatal  to 
success.  It  is  quite  the  custom  to  close  the  school 
year  with  a  general  promotion  of  pupils  based  upon 
certain  records  and  tests,  together  with  a  highly 
laudatory  display  of  supposed  progress.  This 
custom  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  standing  of  the 
teacher  as  well  as  to  the  reputation  of  the  school. — 
so  essential  that  much  time  and  effort  are  devoted 
to  securing  the  records  and  preparing  the  display, — 
so  essential  that  the  regular  work  of  the  school  is 
interrupted  and  abridged, — so  essential  that  the 
thorough  and  symmetrical  training  of  the  pupils 
individually  is  subordinated  to  the  making  of  a 
record  or  the  presentation  of  a  performance, —  so 
essential  that,  withottt  it,  the  school  is  regarded  at 
once  as  degenerate,  and  the  teacher  is  deemed  in- 
competent and  is  booked  for  early  dismissal.  So 
the  great  aim  is  to  have  the  year  close  amidst  a 
halo  of  glory  and  pride  that  insures  the  re-election 
of  the  teacher  beyond  a  doubt,  and  possibly  at  an 
advance  in  salary.  But  how  will  the  next  year 
open?  Will  it  be  a  repetition  of  last  year's  experi- 
ence?    Then,  if  you  remember,  the  pupils  who  had 
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been  promoted  with  great,  applause  were  suddenly 
icuiid  to  be  unaccountably  deficient  in  ability  to 
take  up  the  work  of  the  next  higher  yrade,  and  to 
have  lapsed  into  a  woeful  ignorance  of  what  they 
had  already  received.  Is  the  summer  vacation  too 
great  a  i^ult  to  be  successfully  bridged?  Nay, 
rather,  is  it  not  fair  to  affirm  that  tiicre  is  an 
egregious  fault  in  the  aim  of  the  year  as  practically 
set  by  jjarents,  teaciiers  and  constituted  authorities? 
— Education 


A  Canadian  Autumn. 

Nnw   hath   the   summer  reached   her  Hciklcn  close, 

And  lost,  amid  her  conifields,  bright  of  soul. 
Scarcely  perceives  from  her  divine  repose 

How   near,   how  swift,   the   inevitable  goal ; 
Still,  still,  she  smiles,  though  from  her  careless  feet. 

The  bounty  and  the   fruitful  strength  are  gone. 
And  through  the  soft,  long,  wondering  days  goes  on 

The  *ilent,  sere  decadence,  sad  and  sweet. 

Gray  shocks  stand  peaked  and  withering,  half  concealed 

In  far-off  russet  cornfields,  where  the  dry 
In  the  rough  earth,  the  orange  pumpkins  lie 

Full-ribbed ;  and  in  the  windless  pasture-field 
The  sleek  red  horses  o'er  the  sun-warmed  ground 

Stand  i)ensively  about  in  companies. 
While  all  around  them   from  the  motionless  trees 

The  long  clean  shadows  sleep  without  a  sound. 

Under  cool  elm  trees  floats  the  distant  stream. 

Moveless  as  air;  and  o'er  the  vast  warm  earth 
The  fathomless  daylight  seems  to  stand  and  dream, 

A  liquid  cool  elixir — all  its  girt 
Bound   with   faint   haze,  a   frail   transparency. 

Whose  lucid  purple  barely  veils  and   fills 
The  utmost  valleys  and  the  thin  last  hills. 

Nor  mars  one  whit  their  perfect  clarity. 

Thus  without  grief  the  golden  days  go  by, 

So  soft   we  scarcely  notice  how  they  wend. 
And  like  a  smile  half  happy,  or  a  sigh, 

The  summer  passes  to  her  quiet  end ; 
And  soon,  too  soon,  around  the  cumbered  eaves 

Sly  frosts  shall  take  the  creepers  by  surprise. 
And  through  the  wind-touched  reddening  woods  shall  rise 

October   with  the  rain   "i  ruined  leaves. 


The  teacher  had  finished  rcacling  the  fablo  oi 
"  The  Raven  and  the  Swan,"  and  was  watching  her 
eager  listeners  ponder  the  moral,  reserving  her  own 
applications  until  she  had  heard  theirs.  She  was 
beginning  to  think  that  the  story  would  bear  repeti- 
tion, when  the  droll  little  gentleman  of  color,  in  the 
front  seat,  seemed  to  have  grasped  the  idea. 

"  I  could  have  told  the  raven  that  'twouldn't  do 
no  good  to  try  and  wash  the  black  ofT,"  said  he.  with 
emphasis. — Primary  Education. 


A   Common  Need. 

Have  you  ever  carelessly  walked  among  chililnn 
when  at  play,  or  visite(l  tlie  homes  of  |x>ur  juijuls' 
DcK-s  it  not  almost  make  you  shi!<l<ler  to  hi  .ir  the 
language  which  is  used?  W'e  may  overlo.  pk  the 
slang,  which  is  learned  today  only  to  1k'  forgotten 
tomorrow,  btit  can  iiartlly  wink  at  these  expressions, 
which  we  find  in  ilaily,  yes,  hourly  use:  "1  ain't," 
"was  you,"  "me  and  him,"  "her  and  I,"  "we  was," 
"he  don't,"  "it's  her,"  "them  things,"  "learn  you," 
"hadn't  ought,"  and  others  equally  bad. 

Think  f>f  the  hours  we  Sjx'ud  teaching  facts  in 
aritlnuetic.  Think,  also,  how  little  arithmetic  is 
needed  by  the  conunon  peojile ;  really  the  four  fun- 
damental processes  will  fill  all  their  wants.  Do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  the  value  of  arithmetic  is 
imdere.stimated :  there  is  a  luental  training  which  we 
get  in  arithmetic  which  coiues  from  no  other  stuily. 
Yet  when  we  remember  that  these  bo)s  and  girls 
from  poor  families  must  take  up  life's  duties  in  such 
a  short  time,  is  it  not  important  that  they  should  at 
least  be  able  to  express  themselves  in  correct  Eng- 
lish ? 

Here  are  some  exercises  which  I  saw  in  a  school 
of  poor  children.  The  tc-acher  had  the  correct  form 
of  all  the  common,  ungramniatical  expressions 
placed  on  the  board,  and  every  day  the  children  were 
drilled  faithfully  on  the  correct  use  of  those 
expressions  as  they  were  on  their  iiuilti])lication 
tables.  They  were  encouraged  to  talk  freely.  They 
told  about  their  games  and  pets,  described  pictures, 
and  reproduced  their  reading  lessons.  There  were 
no  interruptions  from  the  teacher,  yet  she  was  noting 
the  errors  made  by  the  children,  and  the  next  tlay 
thev  were  asked  to  correct  the  sentences  which  she 
gave  them.  When  they  gave  the  sentence  correctly 
it  was  placed  on  the  board. 

The  teacher  told  me  how  pleased  she  was  with  a 
little  incident  which  occurred  after  months  of  this 
common  language  work.  A  parent  came  to  yiake  a 
friendly  call  and  remarked,  "I  am  so  gla<l  you  learn 
John  grammar.  Excuse  me.  Miss,  John  says  we 
should  say  'teach.'  Now  I  am  glad  that  you  /t'«ic-/» 
my  boy  granuuar,"  and  with  a  pleased  laugh  at  her 
own  correction,  she  went  out. 

In  poor  families  there  is  a  great  deal  of  "playing 
school,"  after  school  hours,  and  often  the  po.ir 
liarent  is  a  silent  and  appreciative  pupil. — Popular 
luhicatar. 


I  believe  there  is  much  more  inoral  instruction  in 
the  schools  than  most  persons  are  aware  of.  and  in 
many  cases  the  instruction  is  of  a  liigh  order  and 
produces  good  results.  That  the  schools  are  doing 
all  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  in  this  direction 
I  verv  much  doubt :  but  that  they  are  doing  good 
work  along  moral  lines,  and  that  this  work  is  in- 
creasing in  efficiency  in  an  increasing  mnnber  of 
.schools.  I  thoroughly  believe. — Supt.  A.  J.  Jacoby. 
Milton,  Mass. 
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A  Nature  Lesson. 

Burdocks  were  troublesome.  It  was  such  fun  to 
throw  them  and  enjov  the  discomfort  of  the  play- 
mates. 

\\'hide  picking  them  out  of  a  little  girl's  curls  one 
morning,  I  said  to  the  children,  "I  know  something 
that  is  fun  if  we  had  a  great  many  of  these  sticky 
fellows." 

Instantly  there  were  volunteers  to  bring  "a  lot  of 
them." 

The  next  morning  they  came  laden  with  baskets, 
boxes,  and  bags  of  the  friendly  burdock,  their  curi- 
osity v\n'de  awake. 

I  placed  them  on  paper  plates  and  each  child  had 
all  he  desired.  I  requested  them  to  make  chairs,  a 
table,  couch  and  book-case  for  the  room  we  had 
decorated  the  day  before. 

Soon  they  had  forgotten  the  fun  of  throwing  in 
the  joy  of  construction. 

\'\'hen  the  work  was  done  I  said,  "The  thorn- 
apples  didn't  stick  like  this."  "No,"  one  little  boy 
said,  "and  they  weren't  half  as  much  fun."  "They 
were  prettier,"  said  a  little  girl.  "Are  these  seeds, 
too?"  asked  a  bright  little  one,  who  had  observed 
that  all  our  work,  these  days,  finall}-  came  to  some 
such  thing. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "but  I  wonder  why  they  stick 
so  tight." 

INIany  and  amusing  were  the  answers.  Interest 
was  intense,  and  I  said,  "^lother  Nature  needed  help 
to  scatter  these  seeds,  more  than  the  wind  could  give. 
She  wished  them  to  go  far,  off  to  the  plains  and 
into  places  where  nothing  else  would  grow.  So 
they  were  given  these  sticky  little  coats.  They  stick 
to  the  fur  and  to  the  hair  of  the  animals  as  they 
pass  along,  and  are  carried  far  away." 

"Yes,  and  they  pull  them  out  with  their  paws, 
and  they  plant  them,"  added  an  observing  boy. 

"They  stick  to  our  clothing  as  we  walk  in  the 
woods  and  field,  and  we  carry  them  into  other  places, 
thus  helping  to  plant  the  seeds."- — Selected. 


A  Geographical  Game. 


Principal  Orville  T.  Bright,  of  Chicago,  recently 
made  the  following  appeal  for  more  practical  in- 
struction in  the  country  schools :  "  Days  and  weeks 
are  given  to  the  greatest  common  divisor  and  to 
4-story  complex  fraction  monstrosities ;  but  never 
a  word  about  the  soil,  the  growth  of  crops  which 
make  the  farm  life  possible,  or  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  so  beautiful.  The  country  school  has  un- 
doubtedly been  a  considerable  factor  in  the  mighty 
exodus  from  the  farms  to  the  villages  and  cities. 
It  is  time  a  halt  and  about  face  be  called  in  the 
.great  procession.  The  possibilities  of  comfort, 
freedom  and  health ;  of  competence  and  happiness ; 
of  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  labor  as  connected  with 
farm  life  should  be  exploited  in  the  country  schools. 
Fill  the  curriculum  with  material  having  to  do  with 
country  life,  and  give  the  business  processes  of  city 
and  village  a  rest.  They  need  it,  and  so  do  the 
children." 


A  most  interesting  game,  demanding  a  good 
knowledge  of  geography,  together  with  a  retentive 
memory,  is  played  as  follows :  All  the  party  present 
must  be  seated  around  the  table  and  be  provided 
with  long  strips  of  paper  three  or  four  inches  wide, 
and  pencils.  One  of  the  players  must  be  selected  as 
arbiter  and  timekeeper, 

A  letter  is  then  decided  on,  say,  for  example,  the 
letter  B,  and  each  person  must  write  down  on  his  or 
her  paper  all  the  places,  rivers,  mountains,  lakes, 
etc.,  that  she  can  think  of  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
a  given  time,  beginning  with  that  letter.  Seven 
minutes  is  the  time  usually  allowed. 

The  arbiter  places  her  watch  on  the  table  in  front 
of  her  and  calls  out  "time's  up"  as  soon  as  the 
seven  minutes  have  elapsed.  She  then  calls  on  the 
player  seated  on  her  left  hand  to  read  out  the  names 
on  her  list,  and,  as  she  does  so,  each  other  player,  as 
well  as  herself,  erases  those  names  which  they  have 
also  put  down.  Possibly  all  the  names  the  first  play- 
er has  put  down  have  to  be  erased,  and  do  not  count. 
The  next  player  then  reads  out  her  list,  and  so  on 
till  all  have  read ;  the  player  who  retains  the  highest 
number  of  names  on  her  paper  being  declared  the 
winner  of  that  round. 

Another  letter  is  then  selected  and  the  game  again 
proceeded  with.  It  will  be  observable  in  playing 
this  game  that  those  who  remember  the  names  of 
the  least  known  places  are  generall}-  the  winners,  as 
they  are  less  likely  to  be  caught  by  finding  duplicates 
of  them  on  other  papers. 

This  geographical  game  has  frequently  aft'orded 
great  amusement  as  well  as  instruction  to  a  merry 
party  of  young  people  during  the  long  winter  even- 
ings.— Am.  Journal  of  Education. 


Writing  on  character  building  in  the  October 
Delineator,  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney  places  above 
all  others  the  following  elements  of  character, 
"  which  go  far  toward  enabling  their  possessor  to 
achieve  a  lasting  and  legitimate  success  in  life  " — 
honesty,  decision,  punctuality  and  perseverance. 
Elsewhere  she  says :  "  The  very  foundation  of  char- 
acter is  sincerity — honesty  and  truthfulness  are  but 
other  names  for  the  same  thing — and  if  parents  con- 
tinually set  their  children  an  example  of  insincerity, 
of  what  avail  are  sermons  and  maxims  from  their 
lips  ?  In  every  way  children  fashion  their  conduct 
after  that  of  the  adults  about  them.  Fortunate  arc 
the  children  whose  training  and  environment  are 
such  as  to  establish  habits  of  all  the  virtues,  who 
are  trained  in  habits  of  reverence,  honesty,  courtesy, 
etc.  Habit  is  indeed  '  ten  natures,'  and  will  stand 
by  one  under  stress  and  strain  that  would  weaken 
the  average  moral  fibre ;  hence,  it  behooves  us  each 
day  to  see  that  uninterrupted  habit  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  its  marvellous  work  in  the  moral 
nature  and  in  the  wonderful  brain  cells  which 
register  with  such  unerring  accuracy  all  that  is  said 
and  done." 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  KKVIEVV. 


IK 


Having  Some  Fun. 


Monosyllabic    Poem. 


"Xow,  I*>ys,  I  will  ti'll  you  Iidw  wo  c;ui  have  some 
fun,"  said  l-'rauk  t<i  his  playinalcs.  wlio  lia<l  coim- 
liij^ethcr  OIK.'  I)ri,tjht  m<Miiilif»'hl  fvouii)f(  for  sliihiiR 
and  snow -halliujj. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  several  at  once. 

"\'ou  will  see,"  said  i'Vank.  "Who  has  a  wood- 
saw  ?" 

"I  have."     "So  nave  1,"  replied  thri-e  of  the  boys. 

"Get  them,  then,  and  yon  and  hred  and  Tom  each 
!.;et  ail  axe,  and  1  will  ^et  a  shovel.  Let's  he  back 
in  ten  minutes." 

Tlic  boys  all  started  to  go  on  t?heir  several  errands, 
each  wondering  of  what  use  wood-saws  and  axes 
and  shovels  could  l>e  in  i)lay.  I!ut  I'rauk  was  much 
liked  by  all  the  boys  and  they  fully  believed  in  what 
he  sai<l  and  they  were  .s<x)n  together  again. 

"Xow,"  said  1k>,  "Widow  lirown,  who  lives  in  that 
little  house  over  there,  has  gone  to  sit  up  all  night 
with  a  sick  child. 

".\  man  brought  her  some  wooil  today,  an<l  1 
heard  Iter  tell  him  that,  imless  she  got  some  one  to 
saw  it  tonight,  she  would  not  have  anything  to  make 
a  fire  with  in  the  morning. 

"Xow  we  could  saw  and  split  tiiat  pile  of  wood 
just  as  easily  as  we  could  make  a  snow-man  on  her 
dcHir-step.  and  when  she  comes  home  she  will  be 
greatly  surprised." 

( )ne  or  two  of  the  Ijoys  said  they  did  not  care  to 
go,  but  most  of  them  thought  it  would  be  fine  fun. 

It  was  not  a  long  and  tiresome  job  for  seven 
strong  and  healthy  toys  to  saw.  s])lit.  and  pile  up  the 
widows  half-ci>rd  of  wood,  and  to  shovel  a  good 
path. 

When  they  ha<l  done  this,  so  great  was  their 
l>leasure  that  one  of  them,  who  had  at  first  said  he 
would  not  go,  propo.sed  that  they  should  go  to  a 
car|)enter  shoj)  near  by.  where  plenty  of  .shavings 
could  Ix-  had,  and  that  each  .should  bring  an  armful. 

They  all  agreed  to  do  tliis,  and  when  they  had 
brought  the  shavings,  they  weiit  to  their  several 
homes,  more  than  pleased  with  thv  fun  of  the  even- 
ing; 

The  next  morning,  when  the  tired  widow  returned 
from  watching  by  the  sick-bed  and  saw  what  was 
done,  she  was  indeed  suqiri.-ied.  and  w<>n<lered  who 
could  have  been  so  kind. 

.\fterward,  wben  a  fricn<l  told  her  how  it  was 
done,  her  earncsit  prayer,  "(lod  bless  the  boys!"  was 
enough  of  itself  to  make  them  lia])py. — Scl. 


The  school  children  at  Berlin  have  been  examin- 
ed by  health  officers  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  results  were  astonishing.  Ten  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  insufficiently  devel<ii)cd  either  mentally 
or  phvsicallv,  to  do  the  school  wf)rk.  and  had  to  be 
Sent  home  to  grow  for  six  months.  Sixteen  per 
cent  were  found  to  lack  strength  to  study,  owing 
to  the  debilitating  eft'ect  of  scarlet  fever  and  other 
diseases,  and  five  per  cent  were  suffering  from 
tubercular  troubles. 


The  following  curious  illustration  of  the  iK>wcr 
of  short  words  in  the  English  language,  was  written 
by  Dr.  .\ddison  Alexander : 

Think  not  that  strength  lies  in  the  big  round  word, 

( )r  that  the  brief  and  plain  must  needs  be  weak; 
To  wh(jni  can  this  be  true  who  once  has  heard 

The  cry  for  help,  the  tongue  that  all  men  >iK'ak, 
When  want,  or  woe,  or  fear  is  in  the  thnxit. 

.So  that  each  word  gasjied  out  is  like  a  shriek 
Tressed  from  the  sore  heart,  or  a  strange  wild  note 

.Sung  by  some  fay  or  fiend!  There  is  strength 
Which  has  more  height   than   breadth,  more  depth 

than  length. 
Let  but  this  force  of  thought  and  sjK-ech  l>e  mine; 

.\nd  he  that  will  may  take  the  sleek,  fat  |)hra.sc, 
Which  glows  and   nurns  not.  though   it  gleam  and 
shine ; 

Light,  but  not  heat — a  Hash  without  a  blaze. 

Xor  is  it  mere  strength  that  the  short  word  Iwasts, 
It  serves  of  more  than  figlrt  or  storm  to  tell — 

The  roar  of  waves  that  clash  on  rock-l)ound  coasts. 
The  crash  of  tall  trees  when  the  wild  winds  swell ; 

The  roar  of  guns,  the  groans  of  men  that  die 

( )n  blood-stained  fields.     It  has  a  voice  as  well 

For  them  that  far-ofT  on  their  sick-btxls  lie. 

For  them  that  laugh,  and  dance,  and  clap  tJie  hand 
To  jov's  quick  Me|),  as  well  as  grief's  low  trea<l. 

The  sweet,  plain  words  we  learn  at  first  keep  time 
And  th<5Ugh  the  theme  Ik-  sad,  or  gay,  or  grand, 

With  each,  with  all  these  may  be  made  to  chime. 
In  thought,  or  speech,  or  song,  or  prose,  or  rhyme. 


.\  gCKxl-size<l  scrapb<x)k.  with  rough  pa|)er  leaves, 
was  placed  upon  the  fireplace  shelf  in  the  school- 
rtK>m.  Each  l-'riday  aftern(X)n  a  "telling"  of  all  that 
had  been  noticed  oiU-of-dcHirs  was  registered.  IJlus- 
trati<)ns  made  at  odd  moments  in  sch<x>l,  or  at  liomc. 
were  moimted  with  the  written  statements.  Tliis 
Ixiok  was  kejjt  for  a  whole  year,  and  was  considered 
bv  the  ])rincipal  of  the  building  as  her  Ijest  Christ- 
mas gift. — Aiiicriciui  Primary  Teacher. 


Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  L'niversily  of  Illinois,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  the  universities  of  Canada, 
and  especially  the  university  of  Toronto,  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  system  of  co-operation  between 
the  state  universities  and  the  denominational  col- 
leges. 


In  his  report  to  the  board  of  education.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward IJr«H>ks.  su|>erintendent  of  public  .schools  of 
Philadelphia,  strongly  endi^rses  the  working  of  the 
new  rule  of  the  boai-d.  under  which  capable  pupils 
are  promoted  without  having  to  undergo  e^Jlinina- 
tion, 
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Nature  Study  as  a  Preparation. 


Primary  Seat  Work. 


Among  otlier  things  claimwl  for  nature  study  is 
this — that  it  keeps  alive,  if  not  develops,  the  inborn 
curiosit\-  that  every  child  has  for  natural  objects. 
Too  of. en  the  inherent  interest  in  nature,  by  not 
bsing  cultivated  at  the  proper  time,  is  permanently 
dulled  and  cannot  be  aroused  when  the  science  sub- 
jects are  taken  up  in  the  high  school  or  college. 
Nature  study  shoulu  send  to  the  upper  grades  a 
class  of  students  who  know  the  trees,  the  common 
plants,  birds  and  insects,  and  who  have  learned 
enough  to  want  to  learn  more  about  what  they  do 
in  the  economv  of  nature.  Genuine  love  for  nature 
aroused  in  the  lower  grades  begets  a  longing  and  a 
liking  for  subsequent  science.  The  trouble  with 
much  of  our  modern  education  is  tliat  it  is  not  re- 
lated to  our  daily  life.  Relate  the  pupil  to  his  sur- 
roundings. Let  him  learn  that  there  are  other 
authorities  beside  text-books  and  the  teacher's  dic- 
tum. Teach  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  Encourage  In- 
all  possible  and  honest  means  the  developing  of  self- 
initiative,  in  which  most  secondary  pupils  are 
deficient.  Nature  study  has  abundant  ground  work 
for  all  these  things.  IVesenting  elementary  sc'ence 
under  large  headings  in  the  lower  grade  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  pedagogical  principle  of  pre- 
senting the  whole  before  the  part. 


I  recently  turned  off  the  public  highway  in  a 
Western  state,  drove  into  a  vast  hayfield,  and  fol- 
lowed a  hav  loader  as  it  gathered  up  every  wisp  of 
hay  in  its  round.  Oh,  the  thoughts !  Oh,  the 
memories  of  days  when  one  set  of  men  raked  into 
windrows,  another  set  pitched  on  to  the  "rick,"  and 
we  small  boys  raked  after !  Now  the  small  boy 
drives  a  pair  of  horses,  and  one  man  on  the  load 
leisurely  looks  after  the  even  bestowal  of  the  hay  as 
it  comes  up  with  the  regularity  of  the  stm  in  his 
course.  And  it  is  such  a  simple  machine.  The 
v.'onder  is  that  every  farmer  did  not  invent  it,  and 
it  can  be  hitched  to  any  rick  in  a  minute's  time. 

I  wondered  how  much  of  the  educational  machin- 
ery is  like  the  old-time  hayfield,  and  how  much  is 
modernized.  How  much  of  the  time  now  required 
for  school  nttmber  work  could  be  saved  if  all  would 
do  what  some  are  doing  by  way  of  eliminating  steps 
i:i  the  processes?  How  many  of  the  steps  m  the 
routine  of  discipline  could  be  abandoned?  How 
much  would  be  gained  if  we  would  just  attach  some 
simple  principles  to  school  life,  and  let  it  run  itself 
while  we  watch  it?  I  wondered  as  I  saw  this  boy 
and  man — the  entire  hayfield  force — riding,  if  some 
nervous  teachers  would  not  be  better  ofif, — and  their 
pupils  also, — if  tliey  took  life  easier  in  school  and 
cut. — .V.  E.  Journal  of  liducutioii. 


1.  a.     Provide  each  child  with  a  ruler. 

b.  Teach  them  to  know  the  inches  on  them. 

c.  Have  each  child  take  a  sheet  of  his  blank  tab- 
let paper.     Have  him  measure  and  mark  with  dots 
the  inches  on  the  left  and  right  margins  of  the  paper. 
Connect    dots   by   straight   lines   drawn    with    ruler.  ' 
This  can  be  done  in  one  period  at  seat-. 

il.  In  the  next  period  let  him  cut  on  the  lines 
making  paper  strips. 

e.  Next  period  let  him  jjaste  them  into  link 
chains. 

f.  Another  da\  let  him  paste  then  into  a  lung 
ribbon,  bv  overlapi>ing  them  carefully  atout  half  an 
inch. 

g.  (  )n  this  long  ribbon  let  him  write  the  num- 
erals in  Roman  or  Arabic  :  the  alphabet,  both  in  cap- 
itials  and  small  letters  ;  a  memory  gem,  a  spelling  or 
phonic  list.  The  length  of  the  ribbon  has  a  great 
charm  for  the  maker. 

h.  Let  them  paste  these  strips  into  frail  fences, 
picket  fences,  gates,  beds,  chairs,  houses. 

2.  a.  Repeat  exercise  c  in  No.  i,  but  before  cut- 
ting into  strips  turn  the  paper  over,  measure  and 
mark  the  dots  on  the  upper  and  loiccr  margins,  con- 
nect these  by  straight  lines. 

b.  Reverse  paper.  Cut  into  strips.  Reverse 
strips  and  cut  on  the  straight  lines  into  one  inch 
squares. 

c.  Paste  these  squares  together  so  that  the  cor- 
ner of  one  square  will  overlap  slightly  the  corner  of 
the  next  square. 

d.  When  done  fasten  together  into  a  crown. 

e.  Get  one  inch  colored  straws  of  any  kinder- 
garten supply  house  or  select  straws  from  the  field 
yourself.  If  v'ou  do  the  latter,  select  lontr  nice  clean 
straws.  Tie  in  a  package  of  about  twenty-five  and 
boil  in  water  about  fifteen  minutes.  While  still  wet 
and  tied  cut  them  into  one  inch  lengths.  If  you 
wish  to  the_\'  are  easil}-  d}'ed  by  dipping  them  into 
weak  colored  ink  or  Diamond  dyes. 

f.  String  on  Saxony  yarn  or  twine,  first  a  paper 
square,  then  a  straw,  repeat  alternately. 

g.  These  make  pretty  sash  curtains  or  Christmas 
tree  decorations. 

h.  Rule  a  colored  sheet  of  paper  into  one  inch 
squares. 

i.  On  every  other  colored  square  paste  a  wliite 
square.  This  makes  a  pretty  checker  board. — 
School  Education. 


Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  unite  in 
a  plan  to  rid  the  North  Atlantic  of  the  derelicts  that 
are  such  a  menace  to  shipping,  causing  the  loss  of 
ocean  steamships  from  time  to  time.  An  old 
wreck,  especially  that  of  a  lumber  laden  vessel,  may 
float  for  years,  and  drift  along  the  course  of  ocean 
vessels.  Small  war  ships  will  be  detailed,  it  is  said, 
to  find  and  destroy  these  wrecks ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose will  niake  the  L^nited  States  and  Canadian 
coasts  and  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  their  bases  of 
action. 
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Self-Reliance  is  a  Good  Teacher. 


W'c  oftL'ii  HikI  tliat  Ix.ys  wlio  liavc  iiliicatol  tlu-m- 
selvcs  in  tlio  country,  almost  witiioiit  sclKxilinj^  or 
ti-achors,  make  tlu'  iiioM  vij,'orous  thinkers.  TIk-n 
may  not  1k'  (initc  as  |>olislicii  or  cultivated,  in  .stjmc 
ways,  but  tlu-y  have  somerhinfj  l>etter  than  polish, 
and  t'liat  is  mental  vij^'or,  orijjinalitv  of  metlKxl  and 
indei)endence.  They  do  not  lean  n|K)n  their  sch<x)l- 
iiij^,  or  (!e])end  u|X)n  their  di]>l<pnias:  necessity  has 
Ix-en  their  teacher,  and  they  have  been  forcetl  io  act 
for  themselves  and  be  |)ractical :  they  know  little  of 
theories,  but  tliey  know  what  will  work.  They  have 
gained  ]K)wer  by  solving  their  own  problems.  Such 
self-cducatetl,  solf-made  men  carry  weight  in  their 
communities  bi-cause  they  are  men  of  ])ower  and 
think  vigorously  and  strongly:  they  have  learned 
to  concentrate  the  mind. 

Self-help  is  the  only  help  that  will  make  strong, 
vigorous  lives.  Self-reliance  is  a  great  educator  and 
early  ])overty  a  good  teaclur.  .Necessity  has  ever 
been  the  priceless  spur  which  has  called  man  out  of 
himself  and  spurred  him  on  to  his  goal. 

Grit  is  more  than  a  match  for  almost  any  handi- 
cap. It  overcomes  obstacles  and  alx>lishes  tlifiicult- 
ies.  It  is  the  man  wtio  makes  an  opportunity  and 
docs  not  wait  for  it — 'the  man  who  holjjs  himself 
and  d<K's  not  wait  to  be  helped. — that  makes  the 
strong  thinker  and  vigorous  operator. 

It  is  he  who  dares  to  Ix'  himself  and  to  work  by 
his  own  i)ro,gramme,  without  imitating  others,  who 
wins. — Success. 


People  who  would  recoil  from  ordinar\  thieving 
or  burglary  are  often  flagrant  offenders  in  a  form 
of  dishonesty  closely  akin.  W'e  joke  about  our 
own  poor  handwriting,  and  groan  over  our  friends'. 
But  how  many  hours  of  precious  time  were  stolen 
yesterday,  do  you  suppose,  out  of  the  life  of  per- 
sons who  spent  from  twice  to  five  times  as  long  over 
the  deciphering  of  letters  as  would  have  been  neces- 
sary if  their  writers  had  been  honestly  careful  in- 
stead of  carelessly  dishonest  ?  I'ew  persons  look 
at  the  matter  thus  seriously,  but  that  fact  in  no  way 
lessens  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  offenders.  A 
man  who  would  not  tolerate  wasiin.s^  another  man's 
time  will  write  him  a  letter  that,  from  its  illegible 
handwriting,  destroys  time  and  temper  alike.  Every 
one  not  a  paralytic  can,  no  matter  how  old,  learn  to 
write  clearly.  Every  one  has  a  simple  duty  to  write 
clearly.  If  it  is  a  question  of  my  time  or  m%-'. 
neighbor's,  whose  should  be  spent  ?  \'erily,  it 
would  not  seem  irreverent  to  say  that  for  every 
illegible  word  that  men  shall  write,  they  shall  give 
account  thereof  jn  the  day  of  judgment — Sunday 
School  Times, 


Autumn   Programme. 

Long  Ix-fore  I  hanksgiving  jJay,  all  tiie  ixautilul 
autunm  leaves  have  faded  away,  and  the  various 
fruit.  vegetalJes,  etc..  wl»ich  llic  children  have  col- 
lected, and  cherished  with  a  Thanksgiving  spirit, 
have  decayed ;  and  by  Thanksgiving  you  have  very 
little  left  with  which  to  decorate  your  room. 

\\  by  nut,  alxiut  the  third  or  fourth  wcnrk  in  (  )cto- 
ber,  when  Jack  l-'rost's  paint  brusiies  have  given  the 
worhl  its  most  beautiful  coloring,  and  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  so  jjrofuse,  have  an  autumn  pro- 
gramme. Not  a  Thanksgiving  programme.  Hut  a 
simple  little  autunm  programme.  1  have  trie<l  it 
several  years  to  the  intiniie  delight  of  lx>th  the  chil- 
dren and  parents.  1  arrange  to  have  die  rrx>m  a 
mass  of  autunm  glory;  autunm  leaves,  goldenrod, 
asters,  fruit  and  vegetables:  antiimn  songs,  short 
autunm  memory  gems;  acting  of  some  autunm 
story,  as  the  Ants  and  the  ( irassho])|K-r.  'The  Wee 
Wee  Alan,  I-light  of  the  iJirds,  The  .S(piirrols  in  the 
Tree. 

Let  t^ch  child  wear  a  bunch  of  bitter  sweet  Ix-r- 
ries  or  mountain  ash  berries ;  and  have  styvnc  little 
ones.  statione<l  at  the  il(H>rs  to  present  the  guests 
with  an  autunm  bou(|uet  and  a  i)in. 

With  your  hektograi)h  jjrint  your  iiivitatif)ns  on 
.Manila  i)a|)er.  .Sketch  a  big  oak  leaf  or  maple  leaf 
and  on  it  write  the  invitation.  If  you  live  where 
you  can  secure  birch  bark,  nothing  could  be  prettier 
to  write  the  invitations  on  than  the  bark. 

Have  the  i^rogramnie  very  short  and  very  i;oo(l. 
The  parents  will  be  sure  to  come  again.  VVhen 
jiarents  do  not  visit  your  school,  .something  is  the 
matter.  This  is  one  way  to  get  into  touch  with 
them,  so  they  will  want  to  come  to  see  your  regular 
work.     Trv  it. — School  Ediicalioit. 


Block  City. 

What  are  you  able  to  build  with  your  blocks? 
Castles  and  palaces,  temples  and  docks, 
kain  may  keep  raining,  and  others  go  roam, 
lUit  I  can  be  hap])y  and  Duilding  at  home. 

Let  the  sofa  be  mountains,  the  car[x.'t  be  sea. 

There  I'll  establish  a  city  for  me; 

.\  kirk  and  a  mill,  and  a  palace  bc.side, 

.\n<l  a  harbor  as  well,  where  my  vessels  may  ride. 

Great  is  the  palace  with  pillar  and  wall, 
.\  sort  of  a  tower  on  top  of  it  all : 
.\nd  steps  coming  <lown  in  an  orderly  way 
To  where  my  toy  vessels  lay  safe  in  the  Iwy. 

This  one  is  sailing  and  that  one  is  nifxired — 
Hark  to  the  song  of  the  sailors  on  b<wrd ; 
.\nd  see  on  the  steps  of  my  palace  the  kings. 
Coming  and  going  with  presents  and  things. 

—Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
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Salaries  of  Character  Builders. 


One  of  tilt"  ablest  sections  of  the  admirable  annual 
rejxjrt  of  Su])t.  E.  S.  Dreher,  of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
takes  up  the  question  of  teachers"  salaries.     It  reads : 

No  efficient  teacher  will  ever  receive  in  this  world 
a  just  compensation  for  her  labors.  Her  services  to 
the  community  cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and 
cerfts.  No  one  can  estimate  the  value  of  character 
and  intelligence ;  morality  and  brains  are  priceless. 
For  this  reason,  teachers  should  be  well  paid  for 
their  work ;  our  schedule  of  salaries  should  be  higher 
than  at  present. 

After  anxoiusly  w^aiting  for  years  for  an  increase 
of  salaries,  the  announcement  by  the  school  boarrl 
that  the  miximum  salary  of  a  grade  teacher  would 
hereafter  be  $405  instead  of  $360  as  heretofore,  was 
welcome  news  to  our  teachers.  Although  this  is  a 
gratifying  increase,  and  is  much  appreciated  by  the 
teachers,  a  short  example  in  division  will  show  that 
a  teacher  who  receives  a  salary  of  $405  per  annum 
has  a  per  diem  income  of  only  $1.11.  This  is  what 
we  pay  our  teachers  for  character-building!  Ignor- 
ant laborers  who  dig  dirt  in  the  streets  receive 
almost  as  much,  while  plumbers,  bricklavers,  and 
carpenters  earn  at  least  twice  as  much. 

Our  people  do  not  yet  seem  fully  able  to  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  school-room  controls  the  des- 
tiny of  our  country :  when  they  do,  our  teachers  will 
be  paid  salaries  somewhat  commensurate  with  the 
imi)ortance  of  their  work.  That  we  have  made  a 
start  in  this  direction  is  encouraging,  but  a  stop 
.should  not  be  made  until  the  maximum  salary  of  a 
grade  teacher  shall  be  $60  a  month  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year. 


I  mot  Miss  M- 


at  an  association  in  Manitoba. 
.\  lititle  woman,  a  _\'0ung  teacher,  only  eighteen 
months  out  of  a  short  term  normal  school. 

"Wliat  kind  of  a  scliool  have  you?" 

"A  rural  school." 

"How  far  from  tlie  railroad?" 

"Nine  miles." 

'"How  large  a  school?" 

"Sixty-eight." 

"Whew  !  All  grades  ?" 

"Yes,  and  all  ages  from  four  to  seventeen,  but  I 
like  it.  It  is  my  second  school.  My  first  was  too 
small.  Highest  number  six,  lowest  two.  I  was 
melancholy,  lonesome,  disgusted  with  life  aJl  the 
time.  Then  I  saw  an  advertisement.  'Wanted, 
teacher  for  a  large  school,  a  normal  graduate  who 
wants  enough  to  do.  Pay  $500  a  year,  board  .$c)o  a 
year."  That  met  my  ca.se  exactly.  1  apiilied  and  got 
the  ]>osition.  1  like  it.  Il  is  Irani  work,  but  there's 
no  worry.  There  is  no  chance  for  melancholv  at 
B-  ■ 


and  devices,  slie  had  to  resort  to.  Think  of  it !  A 
mixed  school  with  sixty-eight  pupils,  but  to  hear  her 
tell  of  it  you  would  think  it  was  the  greatest  fun  on 
earth,  and  only  fun.  And  I  can  believe  it.  There  is 
no  such  fun  as  a  lot  of  work  to  those  who  like  it. 
Pity  the  one  who  does  not  like  it. — N.  E.  Journal  of 
Education. 


The  stronger  the  teacher's  hold  on  the  com- 
munity the  easier  his  school  work.  A  father  or  a 
mother  in  five  minutes'  opposition  to  the  plan  of  a 
teacher,  can  tear  down  more  than  the  teacher  can 
build  up  in  a  week.  If  the  teacher  has  the  hearty 
support  of  the  parents,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  secure 
the  co-operation  and  approval  of  the  children. 
Without  the  support  of  the  parents  he  is  almost 
powerless,  so  far  as  lasting  good  is  concerned  with 
the  children. — F.  E.  Sanders,  in  Arltansas  School 
Journal. 


An  Englishman,  an  Irishman  and  a  Scotchman 
walking  along  a  country  road  on  a  summer's  dav 
talked  of  their  favorite  flowers :  "  Give  me  the  red 
lose  of  old  England,"  said  the  Englishman.  "Give 
me  the  shamrock  of  ould  Ireland,"  said  the  Irish- 
man. "  Na,  na,"  said  the  Scotchman,  "  the  flower 
of  my  country  is  the  best.  Ye  may  s't  on  the  rose 
and  the  shamrock,  but  ve'll  no  sit  lang  on  the 
thistle." 


Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard,  is  well- 
known  as  good  in  repartee  as  in  a  lecture.  Not 
long  ago  a  sophomore  thought  he  was  extremely 
wise  and  expressed  some  atheistical  views  before 
Professor  Tames.  "  Ah,"  said  the  professor,  "You 
are  a  free  thinker,  I  perceive.  You  believe  in 
nothing."  "  I  only  believe  what  I  can  understand," 
the  sophomore  replied.  "  It  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  I  suppose,"  said  Professor  James. 


A  stunted  child,  educationally,  is  hideous,  and  yet 
there  are  teachers  who  deliberate])-  dwarf  a  child. 
As  soon  as  a  child  does  anything  fairlv  well,  thev 
are  encouraged  to  do  it  over  and  over  for  the  sake 
of  enjoying  the  doing  of  it.  No  education  is  worthy 
of  any  teacher  that  does  not  ins|)ire  an  aspiration  to 
tackle  other  problems  and  difficulties  daily. — Pri- 
ntar\  Teacher. 


I  lii'i!  sin-  ti>ld  nie  of  llie  \v;iys  and  means,  the  arts 


Si'.\ui-:  THE  trees.  Many  a  delightful  woodland 
path  is  spoiled  by  the  thoughtless  destruction  of 
the  trees  which  border  it.  The  other  day  our  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  cutting  down  of  some  beauti- 
ful trees  on  one  of  our  ])rettiest  drives.  The  reason 
assigned  was  "to  dr\-  out  the  road;"  the  efl'ect  was 
rob  a  beautiful  drive  of  many  of  its  charms.  Wood- 
man, spare  the  tree ! — St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  Beacon. 
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Nature's  Te  Deum. 


Deep  ill   llic   \vuo>is  1  hear  an  aiitlicin  ringing 
Along  the  mossy  aisles  where  sliadows  lie ; 

It  is  the  matin  hour,  the  choir  is  singing 
Their  sweet  Te  Uciim  to  the  King  on  high. 

The   stately  trees  seem  quivering   with   cmolion: 

They  thrill   in  ecstacy  of  music   rare, 
As  if  they  felt  the  stirring  of  devotion. 

Touched  hy  the  dainty  lingers  of  the  .lir. 

The  grasses  grow  enraptured  as  they  listen. 
And  join  their  verdant  voices  with  the  choir, 

An<l  lip  their  tiny  blades  thr.t  gleam  and  nl'slen. 
As  thrilled   with   fragrant   fancies  of  desire. 

The  brooklet  answers  to  the  calling  river, 

And,  singing,   slips  away  through   arches   dim ; 

Its  heart  runs  over,  and  it  must  deliver 
Unto  the  King  of  kings  its  li(|uid  hymn. 

A  shower  of  melody,  and  then  a  flutter 

Of  many  wings :  the  birds  are  praising,  too ; 

And  in  a  harmony  of  song  they  utter 
Their  thankfulness  to  him,  their  Master  true. 

In  tearfulness  I  listen,  and  admire 
The  great  Te  Deum  Nature,  kneeling,  sings. 

Ah!   sweet,   indeed,   is   God's   majestic  choir, 
When  all  the  world  in  one  great  anthem  rings. 

— Sacred  Ilcorl  Rcvim: 


awaken  JMiyisli  inia^iiiatii)ii ;  and  (;irl<;  like  such  sub- 
jects as  "  The  Walk  to  ScIiimjI,"  "  The  Days  of  the 
Week,"  "  My   Favorite  Mower,"  etc. 

When  your  pupils  Ix-comc  proficient  in  these 
exercises,  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  tell  them  they 
are  writinj;;  "  coinpositions,"  and  they  will  \:^\or\  in 
the  fact  of  having  vanquished  this  aped  but  for- 
midable bugbear.. — Selected. 


Composition   Worlt. 


Just  the  iiieiilion  of  a  possibility  of  a  "  composi- 
tion "  being  required  of  them  is  sufficient  to  produce 
a  panic  among  the  pupils  of  the  average  school, 
consequently,  1  have  never  mentioned  the  word  to 
my  pupils,  yet  am  not  at  all  dissatisfied  with  the 
work  they  accomplish  in  that  line. 

First,  let  young  pupils  cojiy  the  words  ami 
punctuation  of  their  favorite  lessons.  Call  it 
■■  copying  a  story."  Then  let  them  w  rite  from  dic- 
tation. Give  them  an  abundance  of  such  work. 
Then  hang  an  attractive  picture  before  tluin.  Let 
them  talk  and  question  about  it.  Then  require 
them  to  write  a  story  about  the  ])icture.  Look 
carefully  after  punctuation,  capitalization  and 
spelling;  notice  every  good  point  and  bestow  a  word 
of  praise  and  appreciation  whenever  it  -s  due.  Do 
not  pass  over  these  steps  too  rapidly.  The  next  one 
will  consist  in  assignitig  a  subject  for  a  "  story." 
Re  sure  the  subjects  are  such  as  will  prove  attrac- 
tive. "  The  Habits  of  the  Gray  Squirrel,"  "  Why 
I  Play  Base  Ball,"  "  Five  Great  Men."  are  good  to 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


\o  great  event  in  the  Jaixinese-Russian  war  ha^ 
occurred  since  the  great  Ijattle  of  Liao-Yang.  in 
which,  after  terrible  los.ses  on  lx>tli  sides,  the  Rus- 
sians were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Mukden,  .\fter 
nearly  a  month  spent  in  resting  and  calling  up  rein- 
forcements, both  sides  are  prqiaring  for  a  renewal 
of  the  struggle  near  Mukden. 

The  Japanese  are  moving,  as  before,  in  three 
armies,  from  the  south,  east  and  southeast.  There 
have  iK'en  some  sharj)  collisions  of  outjjosts,  which 
have  developed  a  good  deal  of  strength  in  the 
attacking  force.  It  is  not  generally  believed  that 
tieneral  Kuropatkin  will  give  Marshal  Oyama  battle 
at  Mukden,  although  the  |)lace  is  well  fortifie<I.  but 
that,  leaving  a  strong  rear  guard  to  ob.struct  the 
Iai)anese  advance,  he  will  fall  back  to  theiiorth 
upon  the  strong  i)osition  at  Tie  pass,  which  is 
capable  of  an  obstinate  defen.se. 

The  siege  of  Port  .\rthur  still  continues,  the  stub- 
born resistance  of  the  garrison  being  only  equalled 
In   tlie  fierce  attacks  of  the  Japanese. 

.\l<nint  X'esuvius  is  now  in  more  violent  eruption 
than  at  any  time  since  1872. 

There  is  a  cessation  of  hostilities  Ix-tween  tlic 
I'ruguavan  insurgents  and  the  government,  an<l  the 
insurrec'tioni.sts  are  said  to  have  accepted  the  gov- 
ernment's offered  terms  of  peace. 

Work  on  the  Siniplon  tunnel,  the  fotit;th  railway 
tunnel  under  the  .\lps.  tnentioned  some  time  ago  as 
tiearing  completion,  has  been  interrupted  by  tapp:ng 
a  spring  of  hot  water,  which  raises  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  in  the  tininel  to  an  insufferable  heat. 
Refrigerating  api^liances  are  necessary  to  enable  the 
workiucn  to  complete  the  tuimel. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  International  Geogra- 
phic Cotigress  has  held  its  meetings  at  different 
points  in  the  United  States  during  the  pa.st  month. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  congress  has  tnet  in  th.- 
Western  Heniisi)here.  (  Mie  of  the  questions  under 
discussion  has  been  the  adoption  of  an  international 
standard  time.  It  is  hoi.ed  that  Greenwich  time 
mav  be  adopted  as  the  basis,  as  .t  is  with  our  .\itan- 
t-c  standard  and  other  standard  times  in  N.^rth 
\iuerica:  so  that  hours  onlv  will  be  involved  m  the 
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conversion  of  one  time  into  another,   the  minutes 
and  seconds  being  alwavs  the  same. 

The  fighting  in  Santo  Domingo,  which  placed 
General  IMorales  at  the  head  of  affairs,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  his  election  in  due  form  as  president  of 
the  little  republic.  His  supremacy  is,  for  the  pre- 
sent, unclisputed :  and  as  he.  is  a  young  and  strong 
■man  there  is  fair  prospect  of  a  lasting  peace. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  a  son  and  heir,  bora  Sep- 
tember 15th-,  who  will  be  known  by  the  title  of 
Ifrince  of  Piedmont. 

The  Interparliamentary  Unicii,  in  session  at  St. 
Louis,  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  powers 
to  intervene  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  That  such 
a  resolution  can  have  much  effect  is  hardly  to  be 
texpected. 

The  work  of  building  a  railway  around  the  south- 
ern end  of  Lake  Baikal  is  finished.  This  was  a 
missing  link  in  the  great  Siberian  Railway,  which 
is  now  complete,  giving  unbroken  railway  connec- 
tion from  European  Russia  to  the  Far  East. 

The  control  of  the  New  Hebrides  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  French.  More  than 
half  the  European  residents  are  now  said  to  l)e 
French  by  birth  or  naturalization. 

Col.  Younghusband,  the  leader  of  the  British 
expedition  to  Thibet,  has  succeeded  in  his  mission 
and  concluded  a  treaty  which  practically  brings 
Thibet  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence.  The 
flight  of  the  Dalai  Lama  was  regarded  as  an  ab- 
dication, and  the  Tashi  Lama,  whose  official  rank 
was  next  in  importance,  was  proclaimed  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  as  his  successor.  The  admin- 
istration is  carried  on  by  a  council  of  regency.  The 
treaty,  whch  awaits  the  approval  of  the  Chinese 
government,  binds  the  Thibetans  to  open  three 
trading  stations  on  the  Indian  frontier,  and  to  pay 
an  indemnity ;  and  provides  that  without  Britain's 
consent  no  territory  shall  be  transferred  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  no  foreign  power  shall  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Thibet,  or  construct  roads,  rail- 
ways or  telegraph  lines  in  the  country. 

A  movement  has  been  made  to  raise  a  finul  for 
IJH'  preservation  of  what  remains  of  the  old  fortress 
of  Louisburg,  and  to  keep  in  memory  the  names  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  sieges  of  1745  and  1758.  It 
is  under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty  King  Ed- 
ward VII,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  first  occasion 
on  which  King  Edward  has  become  a  patron  of  any 
colonial  movement. 

Thirty-four  wells  are  now  yielding  petroleum  m 
the  New  Brunswick  oil  fields ;  and  oil  has  been 
found  in  paying  quantities  over  as  large  an  area  as 
that  of  the  Ontar'o  oil  fields.  The  present  yield  is 
in  excess  of  that  in  Ontario,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  quality  is  better.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  re- 
finery at  Memramcook,  to  which  the  oil  will  be 
brought  through  p-pe  lines  by  gravitation. 

A  railway,  something  less  than  three  hundred 
miles  in  length,  will  soon  connect  the  .Vtlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  of  Guatemala. 


TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS. 

Teachers'  Normal  Institute  at  Hawkes- 

BURY,  C.  B. 

A  gathering  of  teachers,  which  points  to  an  im- 
jxjrtant  change  in  the  conduct  of  local  educational 
ui.stitutes,  took  place  at  Hawkesbury,  C.  B.,  during 
the  week  beginning  Seplembe'r  26  and  ending  Octo- 
ber I.  Over  two  liundre<l  and  fifty  teachers  assem- 
bled from  the  four  counties  of  Cape  Breton,  and 
from  the  counties  of  .Autigonish  and  Guysboro,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  a  normal  institute, 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  best 
an<l  most  effective  metho<ls  of  te)aching  the  subjects 
of  the  common  school  course.  Teachers  of  known 
ability  and  skill,  chosen  from  the  schools  of  the  six 
counties  named  above  contlucted  lessons  in  the 
schools  of  Hawkesbury,  while  the  teachers  for  whose 
benefit  the  demonstrations  were  given,  occupied  all 
the  available  space  of  the  rooms  listening  intently 
and  taking  notes.  Their  earnest  and  eager  atten- 
tion, the  closeness  with  which  they  watched  the  skill 
and  method  of  each  teacher  and  the  effect  upon  the 
class,  with  the  excellent  order  and  system  that  pre- 
vailed, \vas  in  itself  inspiring.  It  was  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  a  class  of  children  so  absorbed  in  a 
lesson  that  they  were  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  spectators.  The  (juestions  asked  by  the 
pupil  teachers  at  the  close  of  the  lessons  and  the 
inspection  of  apparatus  where  used  left  no  doubt  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  interest. 

In  the  afternoons  the  teachers  assembled  in  the 
public  hall  to  listen  to  papers  and  discussions  on 
educational  topics  presented  by  specialists,  or  on 
subjects  growing  directly  out  of  the  work  of  the 
morning  sessions.  At  least  one  public  evening  meet- 
ing was  held,  the  hall  being  crowded  to  the  dixirs, 
attesting  the  interest  which  the  people  of  Hawkes- 
bur\-  and  the  visiting  teachers  felt  in  the  discussion 
of  educational  questions,  on  which  addresses  were 
given  by  Attorney  General  Longley,  Superintendent 
Mackay,  Principal  Soloan,  Dr.  McDonald  and  others. 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia  showed  its  inter- 
est in  the  movement  by  a  generous  contribution  to- 
ward the  expenses  of  the  C  and  D  teachers  who 
attended. 

The  vast  amount  of  work  and  attention  to  detail 
ref|uired.  threw  a  great  resjjonsibility  on  the  organ- 
izers of  the  movement.  Inspector  Macdonald,  the 
energetic  and  capable  president,  and  on  his  co- 
workers. Inspectors  MacKinnon  and  Phelan  ;  but  the 
impetus  that  will  no  doub:  be  given  to  educational 
work  will  be  a  sutncient  reward  to  these  gentlemen 
for  their  self-sacrificing  efforts. 

The  Re\ie\v  hoi>es  to  present  to  its  readers  in 
future  numbers  some  of  the  s]>ecial  work  of  this 
excellenllv  conducted  institute. 
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Charlotte  County  Te^vchers'  Institute. 

The  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at 
St.  Andrews  on  the  3jtli  and  30th  SepteinlxT,  C.  J. 
Callaghan,  vice-president,  in  tlie  chair.  Seventy- 
.iieven  menilx-rs  were  cnrolle<l,  inchiding  Inspector 
Carter  and  Judge  Ci>ekl>urn,  chairman  of  the  St. 
Andrews  school  l)oard. 

Miss  Ethel  1.  Duffy  gave  an  excellent  lesson  on 
manual  training,  and  |)a])ers  on  hird  stutly  were  read 
by  Stanley  W'ils. mi  and  .Miss  E.  De Wolfe,  and  on 
English  coniix)sition  by  .Miss  Mary  .\.  Hawkins  and 
Cioldwin  S.  Lord.  These  gave  rise  to  an  interesting 
di.sciission ;  a  special  day  for  bird  study  was  sug- 
gested. .\  carefidly  prcjiareil  paper  on  the  outdoor 
study  of  geography  was  read  by  .Miss  Scullin  of  St. 
(ieorgv,  and  Principal  Truenian  of  St.  An<lrews 
spoke  of  the  im|H)rtance  of  this  subject. 

rrincii>al  W'm.  .M.  Hums,  of  .Milltown,  gave  a 
lesson  on  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  illustrated 
by  blackboard  diagrams.  .Miss  Ella  X'eazey,  of  ."^t. 
Stephen,  read  a  very  practical  pai>er  on  Primary 
SiK'lling,  followed  by  a  ])aper  on  the  te.xt  book  by  C. 
J.  Callaghan  of  St.  Cieorge,  which  was  sup])k'mcnt- 
ed  by  an  address  from  Principal  P.  (i.  Mcl'arlane. 

The  following  were  elected  ofificers :  Geo.  J.  True- 
man,  president:  James  Stanley  Wilson,  vice-presi- 
dent; James  X'room,  secretary-treasurer:  .Miss  .Mary 
Scullin,  Mrs.  Ji>nn  .\lc(iibbon,  W.  .M.  liurns, 
additional  members  of  the  executive. 

.\  ])leasant  feature  of  the  institute  was  the  invita- 
tion extended  to  its  members  from  .Sir  \Vm.  Van 
Home  to  partake  of  his  hosjMtality  at  his  summer 
residence  on  Minister's  Island.  Tliis  was  accepted 
and  the  visit  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  public  meeting  in  the  evening  of  the  jyth  was 
well  attended.  Judge  Cockburn  occupied  the  chair, 
and  addres.ses  were  delivered  by  Mayor  Snodgrass, 
Inspector  Carter,  R.  E.  .\rmstrong,  editor  of  the 
Beacon,  Princii)al  Geo.  J.  Truenian,  Jas.  V'room  an<l 
T.  I!.  Kidner,  director  of  manual  training.  The  lat- 
ter al.so  favored  the  institute,  at  one  of  its  sessions, 
with  an  interesting  address  on  that  subject  and  on 
doiuestic  science  for  girls. 


St.  Joiix  Cou.ntv  Tf..\ciiers'  Institute. 

The  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in 
the  hall  of  the  high  school  building,  St.  John,  on  the 
22nd  and  23rd  of  Septemlier,  the  president,  J.  l-"rank 
Owens,  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  a  I'ttle 
over  200,  including  teachers  from  Queens  and  Sun- 
bury  counties,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  with  tlie   St.    lohn   Institute.     Dr. 


Scott,  of  the  Lniversity  of  New  Brunswick,  gave 
an  address  on  the  pendulum,  followed  bv  Supt.  Dr. 
Inch. 

.\t  the  second  session  ihe  Institute  divided  for  the 
first  hour  to  hear  papers  and  discuss  the  teacliing 
of  composition  in  grades  one  to  eight.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  papers  on  this  topic  by  Misses  M.  A. 
Xannary.  Payson,  Smith  and  Thome  led  to  an  in- 
structive discussion.  During  the  s.cond  hour  Mr. 
F.  Lindsay  li)ykeman  reail  a  carefully  prepared 
pajHT  on  arithmetic,  which  was  followed  bv  a  gen- 
eral discussion,  the  trend  of  which  was  that  there 
should  be  more  drill  in  the  .schools  on  this  subject. 

.\  paper  on  spelling  by  Principal  W.  .M.  McLean 
led  to  a  very  spirited  discussion.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in 
spelling  ihrouiihout  the  schools  during  recent  years. 
Principal  T1k)s.  Stothart  gave  a  well-arranged  ami 
practical  address  on  plant  life,  followed  by  Miss 
Jessie  Lawson.  of  the  St.  John  high  school,  with  a 
cleverly  written  paper  on  the  teaching  of  l-iinglish. 
and  Princijjal  Town  read  a  thoughtful  paper  on 
iMiglish  literature. 

The  foJhjwing  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  J.  Siiupson  Lord,  presiilent ;  .\.  Lin<lsay 
Dykeman,  vice-president;  Miss  Annie  M.  Ilea, 
secretary;  H.  \.  Hayes  and  Miss  M.  A.  Xannary, 
additional  members  of  the  executive. 

.\t  a  meeting  of  the  St.  John  County  Teachers' 
.Xssociation,  it  was  d.'cided  lo  affiliate  with  the  St. 
John  City  Association,  of  which  Mr.  W.  J.  S.  .Myles 
is  ])resident.  .\  meeting  of  the  Queens  County 
teachers  was  also  held,  and  an  association  will  no 
doubt  soon  be  formed  in  that  countv. 


Kings  County,  X.  15..  Te.\chers'  In.stitute. 

The  Kings  County  teachers  met  at  Hampton  on 
tlu'  22nd  and  23rd  of  .September.  Mr.  W.  C.  Jonah 
presiding.  .\boiU  seventy  teachers  were  present, 
.'"•uggestive  papers  on  the  relation  of  science  to 
literature  by  .Miss  Minnie  Colpitis,  and  a  glimpse 
at  the  teaching  profession,  by  .Miss  I-ilhel  McCrea, 
were  discussed  by  lns])ector  Steeves,  John  March, 
A.  C.  M.  Lawson,  and  others. 

A  very  pleasant  jiart  of  the  programme  was  the 
nature-study  excursion  to  Siriitlitown,  a  jiretty  vil- 
lage on  the  Hammond  river,  about  five  miles  from 
Hampton,  .\fter  s])ending  nearly  two  hours  in  the 
field,  the  t^-achers  adjourned,  by  special  invitation, 
to  the  public  hall,  where  a  generous  welcome  and 
am|)le  refreshments  awaited  them. 

In  the  ev.n'ing  a  jjublic  meeting  was  held  in  the 
agricultural  hall.  1  laiujiton  X'illage,  i)resided  over 
bv  Inspector  .Steeves.  .Vddresscs  were  delivered  bv 
Dr.   Inch,  Rev.  C.  I).  .^cbofi»l<l.  Mr.  T.   I'..  Kidner. 
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Principal  D.  W.  Hamilton  and  others.  The  sub- 
ject of  a  consolidated  school  for  Hampton  and  the 
outlying  districts  received  considerable  attention 
from  several  speakers.  An  interesting  paper  on 
domestic  science  was  read  by  Miss  Margaret  Black. 

At  the  second  day's  proceedings  papers  were  read 
on  Latin  in  schools,  by  A.  B.  Maggs,  M.  A. ;  on 
geography,  by  F.  S.  Small ;  on  hindrances  in  teach- 
ing and  how  to  overcome  them,  by  Miss  Hattie 
Smith ;  and  the  closing  paper,  by  Miss  Catherine  C. 
Robinson,  on  how  to  make  life  in  a  country  school 
more  congenial  to  teacher  and  pupil  alike.  The 
papers,  all  of  which  were  excellent  and  to  the  point, 
were  discussed  in  a  spirited  manner. 

Principal  Cormier,  of  Hampton,  ably  presented 
the  claims  of  the  N.  B.  Teachers'  Association,  and 
through  his  influence  many  of  those  present  became 
members.  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  director  of  manual 
training  for  the  province,  was  present,  and  gave  an 
excellent  address.  A  creditable  exhibit  of  work 
done  in  some  of  the  schools  of  the  county  was  shown, 
and  received  much  praise. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President, 
D.  W.  Hamilton ;  vice-president.  Miss  Mabel  Cur- 
ran;  secretary-treasurer,  C.  M.  Kelly,  additional 
members  of  the  executive,  Miss  Mary  Allen  and 
Miss  Hattie  A.  Smith. 


[Reports    of    other    institutes    will    appear    next 
month.] 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


The  Provincial  Association  of  the  Protestant  teachers 
of  Quebec  will  meet  in  Montreal,  October  20,  21,  22. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  opened  on  October 
.•?rcl  with  a  large  attendance  of  students.  The  Freshman 
class  numbers  about  thirty. 

L.  A.  Corey,  of  Petitcodiac,  N.  ?>.,  has  taken  charge  of 
the  superior  school  at  Hopewell  Hill,  in  place  of  Aaron 
Perry,  who  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  British  Colum- 
bia. 

The  salary  of  Dr.  Frank  Allen,  recently  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Manitoba,  is  $2,500, 
not  $2,000,  as  stated  in  last  month's  Review.  We  are 
always  glad  to  record  a  notch  higher  in  salaries,  and  for 
this  correction  are  indebted  to  the  North-West  Review  of 
Winnipeg. 

Miss  Eunice  D.  Bartlett,  of  Oak  Bay,  N.  B.,  has  re-igned 
her  school  to  enter  college  for  a  year.  It  is  well  for 
teachers  when  they  feel  the  need  of  more  knowledge  to 
take  a  year  oflf  and  go  to  college.     It  pays. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  selected  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  attend  a  three  months'  session  at  the  Macdonald 
nature-study  school  at  Guelph,  Ont. :  Miss  Agnes  Spencer, 
Great  Village;  Miss  Winnifred  Moses,  Belmont;  Miss 
Maude  A.  M.  Brennan,  Old  Barns;  Miss  Bertha  G.  Oxner, 
I'.rookfield ;  Miss  Carrie  M.  Hall,  Middleton ;  Miss  Mar- 
garet C.  Spurr,  Annapolis.  The  first  four  are  from  the 
.Macdonald   school   garden  sections,  near  Truro.     The   last 


two  are  from  the  Macdonald  consolidated  school  at  Mid- 
dleton. 

Scholarships  to  the  value  of  fifty  dollars  each  have  been 
awarded  to  the  above  named  teachers,  who  will  also  have 
their  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Guelph  paid  out  of 
the  Macdonald  rural  school  fund  at  the  rate  of  five  cents 
a  iTiile.  The  tuition  will  also  be  at  the  cost  of  the  Mac- 
donald fund.  Two  male  scholarships  of  seventy-five  dol- 
lars each  are  yet  to  be  awarded. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Menzie,  principal  of  the  Tatamagouche 
schools,  N.  S.,  led  the  province  in  the  \  examinations  this 
year. 

The  Edge  Hill  School  for  Gir's.  at  Windsor,  N.  S.,  has 
opened  after  the  vacation  with  an  attendance  of  ninety, 
the  largest  in  its  history. 

Dalhousie  University  opened  September  14th  with  a  large 
attendance  of  students.  Mr.  T.  C.  Hebb,  Ph.  D.,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  university,  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  physics, 
in  place  of  Professor  Dixon,  who  has  been  made  chief  of 
the  new  school  of  civil  engineering. 

Miss  Bessie  Smith,  recently  teacher  of  the  domestic 
science  school  in  Windsor  Academy,  has  been  appointed  to 
a  similar  position  in  the  Pictou  Academy  f.t  an  increased 
salary. 

Aaron  Perry,  M.  A.,  recently  principal  of  the  Hope- 
well Hill,  N.  B.,  school  has  gone  to  Kainloops,  B.  C,  to 
become  principal  of  the  schools  there,  at  a  salary  of  $1,300. 

Mr.  Percy  Bailey,  who  taught  last  term  at  Moora's 
Mills,  N.  B.,  is  attending  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Mr.  Graham  P.  Morse  is  principal  of  tlie  Guysboro 
academy  for  the  present  year. 

Forty-five  engineering  students  of  the  University  of  New- 
Brunswick  are  in  camp  at  Stanley.  York  County,  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  Brydone-Jack.  They  have  an  excel- 
lent equipment  to  undertake  survey  and  other  work,  and 
the  advantages  thus  offered  to  the  students  are  very  great. 

Char'.es  D.  Richards,  B.  A.,  is  principal  of  the  superior 
school,  Fredericton  Junction,  N.  B.,  with  Miss  Mary  K. 
Davis  in  charge  of  the  primary  department. 

Mr.  Will  Whitney,  teacher  of  nirmual  training  in  the 
Milltown.  N.  B.,  .schools,  took  a  special  course  of  nine 
weeks  at  the  Cornell  University  summer  school  during 
vacation. 

Francis  Walker,  .M.  A.,  nf  St.  Julm,  N.  1^.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  cla-sics  in  llie  Canada  Western 
College  at  Calgary. 

.^cadia  Seminary,  at  Wolfville,  N.  S.  has  opened  with 
nearly  one  hundred  pupils  in  residence. 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  Parkin,  commissioner  of  the  Rhodes'  scholar- 
ships, writes  as  follows  from  London,  .August  30th:  "The 
examination  connected  with  the  appointment  of  the  Rhodes 
scholars  for  the  year  tgos  will  be  held  throughout  Canada 
.ibout  the  middle  of  January  next,  and  th?t  the  committees 
of  selectitn  cr  universities  making  rppointments  will  be 
expected  to  furnish  to  the  trustees  the  names  of  the  select- 
ed scholars  during  the  month  of  .\pril.  .Many  of  the  Ox- 
ford colleges  complete  their  entrance  lists  for  October 
during  the  summer  term,  and  in  order  that  the  scholars 
may  be  entered  at  the  various  colleges,  with  due  regard  to 
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If  you  arc  a  total  abstainer  this  company  will 
offer  you  acl\  antajjcs  which  no  other  man  can 
get  and  which  no  other  company  can  offer.  We 
know  that  we  can  show  you  how  to  make  money 
out  of  your  abstinence. 

Send  us  a  card  stating  your  age  next  birthday 
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their  own  preference,  it  has  been   found  necessary  to  fix 
upon  these  earlier  dates  for  examination  and  election." 

Acadia  University  will  make  the  appointment  to  the 
Rhodes  scholarship  in  Nova  Scotia  for  1905.  Intending 
candidates  should  communicate  at  once  with  President 
Trotter.  Mt.  Allison  has  the  nomination  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Rhodes  scholar  for  1905,  Laval  the  Quebec,  and 
Queens  the  Ontario.  In  Manitoba  the  Provincial  Univer- 
sit'-  has  a  scholarship  each  year. 

The  Truro  County  Academy  has  re-opened  with  the 
luigc.st  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  school.  There  are 
193  students,  15  being  in  the  A  class,  46  in  B,  52  in  C,  and 
So  in  D. 


BOOK   REVIEWS. 


Modern  Arithmetic.  In  two  volumes,  for  elementary 
and  advanced  work.  By  .Mexandcr  Mclntyrc,  B.  .\., 
vice-principal  of  the  normal  school,  Winnipeg.  Clolh. 
Pages  245  and  331.  Prices.  40c.  and  50c.  Geo.  N. 
Morang  &  Company,  Toronto. 
What  impresses  one  most  on  reading  these  books  is  the 

terse  and  simple  explanations  used,  and  the  many  and  wcll- 


choscn  practical  illustrations  which  follow.  Mr.  Mclntyre 
has  made  his  books  on  arithmetic  iiiti-rcsling,  because,,com- 
bined  with  the  logical  exactness  of  his  explanations,  there 
is  somehow  a  literary  finish  to  them  that  gains  the  atten- 
tion of  old  as  well  as  young  arithmeticians.  Glancing 
through  each  book,  it  seems  to  be  largely  made  up  of  pro- 
blems. No  definitions  stand  out  in  full  face  or  italic  at 
the  head  of  paragraphs  to  proclaim  that  this  is  a  text- 
book. Somewhere,  however,  through  the  explanatory 
paragraph,  or  at  the  end,  the  suggestion  comes  to  you  that 
you  have  a  definition  and  one  that  will  stick.  He  has 
carried  out  very  well  what  he  promises  in  his  preface. 
"  To  present  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  minimize 
any  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  or  the  pupil  to 
reduce  the  subject  to  mechanics."  The  publishers  have 
done  their  work  admirably  in  regard  to  substantial  binding, 
well  printed  pages  and  clearness  in  the  few  illustrations 
used. 

Selected  Poems.     Edited   with  introduction  and   notes  by 
H.  B.  Cotterill,  M.  .\.     Paper.     P.iges  55.     Macmillan 
&  Company.  London. 
This  book  contains  certain  poems  of  Gray,  Bums,  Cow- 

per,  Moore  and  Longfellow,  with  notes  and  sketches  of  the 

life  of  each  poet. 
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Tes^chers 


THE  CANADIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE  was  successful  this  year  in  passing  100  per  cent,  of  its  candidates 
for  Part  II  Junior  Leaving  and  Parts  I  and  II  of  Senior  Leaving.  This  College  has  the  best  Faculty  and  is  doing 
the  best  Teaching  of  any  correspondence  school  in  America.      Results  prove  it. 

FACTS  —In  Academic  work  we  are  alone;  in  Commercial  work  we  are  by  far  the  best;  in  Advertising  our  courses,  are 
unique  in  Household  Science  and  Agricultural  Science.  We  stand  above  all  competitors:  in  Industrial  work  we  are 
essentially  practical.     Think  of  it!  —  Less  than  2  per  cent  of  our  students  drop  their  courses. 

MAKE  MONEY  DURING  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  ENROLLING  STUDENTS  FOR  US.     ASK  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET. 


CHMMDIHN 

Walter  James  Brown,  Principal 


GORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE.      LTD. 


Some  Successful  Americans.  By  Sherman  Williams. 
Cloth.  194  pages.  Illustrated.  Mailing  price,  55  cents. 
This  book  contains  sketches  of  the  lives  of  many  famous 
men  and  women  who  achieved  success  in  the  face  of  what 
are  generally  called  adverse  conditions.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Louisa  Alcott,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Mary  Lyon,  Peter 
Cooper  and  Horace  Greeley  are  among  those  taken  as 
examples. 

Machiavelli   and   the    Modern    State.      By  Louis  Dyer, 
formerly   assistant    professor    in    Harvard   University. 
Cloth,     xi.x+163  pages.     Mailing  price,  $1.10.     Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston. 
This   book   consists   of   three  lectures   delivered    at    the 
Royal  institution  of  London — The  Prince  and  Cassar  Borgia, 
Machiavelli's  best  known  work,  Machiavelli's  Use  of  His- 
tory, and  his  Ideal  of  Morals. 

Analytic    Geometry,    Plain    and   Solid.      By    Albert    N. 
Candy,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  mathematics  in  University 
of  Nebraska.     Half  leather.     258  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 
This  differs  from  other  te.xts  in  the  subject  chiefly  in  the 
recognition  of  the  close  interrelation  between  the  element- 
ary branches,  algebra,  analytics  and  calculus.     In  the  solid 
geometry  portion,  theory  is  developed  more  fully  and  ex- 
amples are  more  extensive,  both  in  number  and  character, 
than  in  most  elementary  books. 

Physiography:    An  introduction  to  the  Study  of  Natur». 
By   T.    H.    Huxley;    revised   and   partly   re-written   by 
R.   A.   Gregory,  professor  of  astronomy.   Queens   Col- 
lege,    London.       Cloth,        Pages   423.        Price  4s.   6d. 
Macmillan  &  Company,  Limited,  London. 
Huxley's  book  on  this  subject  has  long  been  accepted  as 
a  standard.     The  present  work  is  made  more  attractive  by 
a  series  of  three  hundred  illustrations,  which  increase  the 
value  of  the  book  without  sacrificing  its  scientific  character. 
The  original  volume  was  based  on  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Thames   and   its  basin ;   and   after   showing   how    this 
local   text  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive 
analysis,  Huxley  remarked  that  an  intelligent  teacher  would 
have  "  no  difficulty  in  making  use  of  the  river  and  river- 
basin  of  the  district  in   which   his  own  school   is  situated 
for  the  same  purpose." 


A  Source  Book  of  Roman  History.       By  Dana  Carleton 
Munro,  A.  M.,  University  of  Wisconsin.     Cloth.  Pages 
267.     Price  $1.00.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 
This  book  is  of  interest  to  the  student  of  history  because 
it  contains  selections  from  the  most  credible  Roman  writers 
which  cover  the  early  history  and  the  chief  phases  of  politi- 
cal and  social  life  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  Roman  power. 
Particular  prominence  is  given  to  the  study  of  sources  upon 
the   last   century  of  the   Republic,   the   early   Empire,    and 
Christianity   and    Stoicism.       The   book   is    supplied    with 
numerous  illustrations  from  originals. 

Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  Vol.  I.  Edited  by 
Professor  Albert  S.  Cook,  of  Yale  University.  Cloth. 
Ivii-j-i45  pages.  Mailing  price,  80  cents.  Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Many  English  classics  have  been  edited  as  if  every  stu- 
dent of  English,  were  a  thoroughly  equipped  scholar  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  needing  only  to  be  reminded  of  parallel 
passages  in  the  ancients,  and  quite  capable  of  translating 
them  at  sight.  In  the  present  edition,  the  quotations  from 
the  ancient  tongues  are  all  relegated  to  the  foot  of  the 
page,  and  their  place  in  the  text  is  supplied  by  as  adequate 
a  translation  as  possible. 

Elements  of  Mechanical  Drawing.     By  Gardner  C.  An- 
thony,  A.  M.       Revised   edition.        Cloth.     Illustrated. 
Pages   160.     Price,  $1.50.       D.   C.   Heath  &  Company, 
Boston. 
This  new  and   enlarged  edition  is  adapted  to  meet    the 
needs  of  the  larger  high   .schools  and  academies,  the  col- 
leges, and  technical  schools.     The  arrangement  is  such  that 
the   book   is   admirably  adapted   to   the  use   of  instructors 
who  desire    to    supplement   it    with    their  own  notes    and 
problems. 

Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.     Part  I.     Edited  by  Frederick 

W.    Moorman,    Ph.  D.      Cloth.      Pages    178.      Price   25 

cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 

This   volume    is    comprised     in    the    Arden   Edition    of 

Shakespeare,   containing   eighteen   volumes    and   presenting 

the  plays  to  be  studied   in  a  new  light,  emphasizing    their 

literary  and  dramatic   features   instead  of  laying  stress  on 

the  study  of  grammar  and  philology. 
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TiiANKSGiviNc;,  a  .school   holiday,  on   Thursdav, 
November  i". 


The  formal  opening  of  the  Macdonald  Con- 
solidated  .School  takes  place  at  Kingston,  N.  B  , 
November  9. 

Chief  Sup't  Dr.  Inch  makes  some  important 
announcements  on  another  page  to  the  teachers 
of  New  Urunsvvick.     

Communkwtions  containing  matter  intended  for 
the  Revii-.w  should  be  accompanied  with  the  name 
of  the  writer  in  confidence. 


TiiE  difTcrcnt  colleges  of  the  .Atlantic  I'rovinces 
are  now  fully  entered  on  the  year's  work,  and  the 
outlook  Ml  all  is  most  encouraging  for  the  higher 
education.  Dalhousic.  the  earliest  to  close  in  spring, 
as  it  is  the  first  to  open  in  fall,  has  been  nearly  two 
months  at  work  with  full  classes  and  brighter  pros- 
pects than  ever.  It  has  enlarged  facilities  in 
the  scientific  and  industrial  courses. 

Acadia  op.ned  about  a  month  since  with  an  enter- 
ing class  of  nearly  sixty.  With  large  increases  of 
students  in  the  Ladies'  Seminary  and  .Academy,  the 
W'olfville  institutions  have  a  fair  promise  of  the 
best  year  in  their  history. 

Th.'  I'niversity  of  New  ISninswick  has  begun 
the  year  with  larger  classes  than  ever,  especially  of 
teachers  seeking  advancement  and  students  of  the 
enginL-ering  depariment.  The  latter  have  been  cm- 
ployed  doing  engineering  and  survey  work  in  camp 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericton  during  the  past  month, 

showing  the  practical  character  of  the  instruction 
given  in  this  direction. 

Kings  College,  Windsor,  under  the  energetic 
management  of  its  new  president.  Dr.  Ian  C. 
Hannah,  bids  fair  to  assume  a  leading  place 
among  the  Atlantic  province  colleges.  Twenty- 
five  new  students  have  been  enrolled,  and  in  every 
department  there  is  fresh  energy  and  enthusiasm 
as  this  honored  institution  of  learning  enters  upon 
the  115th  year  of  its  history.  An  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  science  and  engineering  course 
in  Professor  .Salmon,  who  comes  to  his  position 
with  the  highest  recommendations. 

The  Mt.  Allison  institutions  at  Sackville,  even 
with  more  room  and  increased  facilities  for  their 
liberal  and  constantly  widening  courses,  find  their 
resources  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  provide  nx>m  for 
their  students  this  year.  The  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Mount  .Allison  Ladies' 
College  a  few  we.ks  ago  brought  no  less  than  twelve 
graduates  of  fifty  years  ago,  with  many  others  of 
the  'nlervening  period,  a  significant  token  of  Prin- 
cipal Piorden's  ])resent  vigonius  management,  and 
ih.-  spirit  and  devotion  of  its  graduates  of  the  past. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Memramcook,  and  St. 
I'Vancis  Xavier's  College,  .Antigonish,  institutions 
iliat  have  an  excellent  record  for  the  educational 
work  they  have  accomplished  in  the  past,  have  com- 
menced a  new  college  year  with  ])rospects  more  than 
usually  hopeful. 
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Work  for  the  Winter  Months. 


Teachers,  have  you  marked  out  for  yourselves  a 
course  of  study  and  reading  for  the  winter?  Are 
the  parents  and  young  people  of  the  community  to 
be  sharers  in  your  reading  course?  At  least  you 
will  devote  one  evening  a  week  to  them.  Do  not 
wait  lo  be  invited  to  do  this.  Such  an  invitation 
may  never  come.  If  conditions  in  the  community 
permit  it,  have  a  reading  club  organized,  the  mem- 
bers meeting  once  a  week  at  different  houses.  If 
this  is  not  practicable,  gather  a  few  into  your  board- 
ing house  of  an  evening  and  read  with  them.  Tlie 
number  will  grow  and  the  interest  deepen.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  awakening,  if  it  does  not 
already  exist,  a  taste  for  good  reading  in  any  com- 
munilv,  provided  you  are  in  earnest.  You  will  be 
a  benefactor  if  you  can  arouse  a  genuine  liking  for 
literature  among  the  young,  and  give  the  elders 
something  beside  the  newspaper  and  small  talk 
to  occupv  the  long  winter  evening.  This 
may  be  undertaken  as  a  duty  at  first,  but  it 
will  soon  become  a  pleasure,  and  benefit  yourself 
and  others.  "  He  (or  she)  who  is  worth  nothing  to 
the  community  outside  of  the  schoolhouse  is  but  half 
a.  teacher."  

What  to  read?  That  is  a  question  that  requires 
some  thought.  If  you  wish  to  do  work  that  will 
last,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  books  of 
the  hour  —  that  is,  lately  published  ones.  Choose 
those  tliat  have  stood  more  or  less  the  test  of  time. 
Among  poets, — Shakespeare,  Milton,  Woodsworth ; 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Longfellow.  Among  prose 
writers, —  Addison,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Bulwer- 
Lytton.  There  are,  of  course,  many  others  worth 
reading.  But  do  you  realize  it  ? — the  rising  genera- 
tion is  growing  up  almost  in  ignorance  of  these 
authors,  except  for  the  smatterng  of  them  found  in 
their  school  readers,  which,  unfortunately,  appears 
to  make  but  little  impression,  or  desire  to  read 
further.  The  newer  books  are  advertised  and  talk- 
■ed  about  so  much  that  the  majority  of  readers  may 
forget  that  there  are  any  books  of  bygone  days 
worth  reading.  Teachers  may  do  much  good  by 
rousing  fresh  interest  in  these  treasures  of  the  past 
— books  that  may  be  read  again  and  again  with 
delight  and  profit.  The  youth  who  had  read  Scott's 
"  Quentin  Durward "  three  times,  and  was  with 
delight  reading  it  again,  is  an  instance  of  the  worth 
of  a  good  book.  Read  Scott's  "  Antiquary,"  "  Old 
Mortality,"  "  Kenilworth,"  or  Dickens"  "  David 
Copperfield,"  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  or  Thackeray's 
■"  Henry    Esmond,"   "  The   Newcombes,"   and   then 


read  a  modern  story,  with  the  ink  scarcely  dry  on  its 
pages.  You  will  return  to  the  old  writers  with 
renewed  delight. 


There  are  many  excellent  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines to  occupy  some  of  the  leisure  time.  They  are 
for  the  passing  moment,  and  should  not  interfere 
with  the  study  of  the  great  authors  marked  out  on 
the  plan  for  the  winter  evenings.  When  this  plan 
has  been  fully  matured,  and  the  larger  scholars  and 
their  elders  in  the  community  have  become  inter- 
ested in  it,  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  weekly  meetings.  Punctuality  and  busi- 
ness-like habits  should  regulate  the  proceedings.  A 
course  of  readings,  carried  out  with  vim  and 
thoroughness,  may  influence  for  good  many  com- 
munities and  contribute  much  to  their  happiness 
and  culture.  An  earnest  and  hopeful  leader  will 
work  wonders  even  among  people  who  ma\'  at  first 
be  careless  and  irresponsive. 


The  St.  John  Daily  Telegraph  recently  alluded  to 
the  delay  and  confusion  caused  by  the  duplication 
of  names  of  post  offices.  This  is  really  becoming 
a  nuisance  that  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Geo- 
graphical Bureau  or  postal  authorities,  or  both.  In 
endeavoring  to  trace  the  whereabouts  of  "Pleasant 
Creek  "  a  few  days  ago,  the  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
ful. The  name  was  not  on  the  Postal  Guide :  but 
note  what  the  Guide,  already  a  year  old,  did  offer 
as  a  tribute  to  the  popularity  of  "  Pleasant  "  for  the 
Maritime  Provinces  alone :  "  Pleasant  ^'allev " 
occurs  as  the  name  of  three  post  offices  in  Xova 
Scotia;  "Pleasant  Vale,"  once  in  New  Brunswick; 
"  Pleasant  Point,"  once  in  Nova  Scotia  and  once  in 
New  Brunswick ;"  Pleasant  Lake,"  once  in  New 
Brunswick ;  and  "  Lake  Pleasant,"  once  in  Nova 
Scotia ;  "  Pleasant  Mount  "  occurs  once  in  Nova 
Scotia,  while  "  Mt.  Pleasant  "  occurs  three  times — 
once,  each,  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and 
P.  E.  Island.  Then  we  have  "  Pleasant  Bay," 
"  Pleasant  Grove,"  "  Pleasant  Harbour,"  "Pleasant 
Hills,"  "  Pleasant  Home,"  "  Pleasant  Ridge," 
"  Pleasantville,"  as  names  of  post  offices,  without 
mentioning  the  use,  occurring  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  above,  as  names  of  lesser  localities. 


A  GR.VTIFVING  feature  of  our  educational  pro- 
gress is  the  increased  number  of  new  school  build- 
ings that  one  sees  in  travelling  through  the  cities, 
towns  and  many  of  the  country  districts.  But  there 
is  a  more  important  feature  than  fine  school  build- 
ings. The  quality  of  the  teaching  done  in  tjie 
schools  is  the  true  test  of  our  educational  progress. 
PiCtter  pay  will  assure  greater  permanence  and  a 
better  quality  of  teaching.  The  indications  are  that 
people  are  waking  up  to  this  fact. 
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Ens'lish  in  the  Lower  Grades. 


Thk  Vision  ok  Mik/'A. 


By  Eleanor  Robinson. 


(\.  B.  Reader,  No  4.  p.  67,1 

Jos'ph  Addison,  the  author  of  "  The  \isioii  of 
Mirza,"  lived  from  1672  to  1719.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  writings  "n  the  Spectator.  This  was 
a  paper  written  by  Addison  and  his  friend,  Richard 
Steele,  and  pubKshed  every  day  from  March  1st. 
171 1,  to  December  6ih,  1712.  It  was  not  like  our 
newspapers,  for  it  did  not  have  any  of  the  news  of 
the  day,  nor  discussions  on  politics,  but  each  paper 
contained  a  short  essay,  or  story,  or  description. 
These  are  written  about  a  great  many  different  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  fashions  of  the  time,  the  way 
people  treat  their  servants,  the  plays  at  the  theatre, 
walks  about  London,  the  reading  of  the  church  ser- 
vice, the  beauty  of  trees,  the  books  that  people  are 
reading,  and  so  on. 

Manv  of  them  are  very  useful  reading  for  us, 
because  they  pa'nt  a  true  picture  of  tlie  way  people 
lived  at  that  time,  and  help  us  to  read  and  imder- 
stand  the  history  of  the  period:  and  they  are  written 
in  a  very  entertaining  and  sometimes  amusing  way. 
The  most  famous  papers  are  those  that  tell  us  about 
the  good  old  knight.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  his 
conntrv  house,  his  family  and  friends.  I'.ut  Steele 
and  Addison  were  not  satisfied  only  to  entertain 
and  amuse  their  readers ;  they  tried  also  to  teach 
and  improve  them.  Sometimes  they  made  fun  of 
some  silly  or  extravagant  fashion,  or  expressed 
grave  surprise  at  some  unkindness  or  rudeness  in 
manners,  or  found  fault  with  a  wicked  book  or 
play ;  and  by  admiring  and  calling  attention  to  what 
was  good  and  beautiful  in  people's  characters,  or 
books,  or  nature,  they  set  their  readers  to  thinking 
more  wisely  and  rightly.  Sometimes  the  paper  for 
the  (lav  takes  the  form  of  a  lecture  or  sermon  on  a 
particular  vice  or  virtue,  or  again  it  sets  forth  the 
writer's  reflections  on  some  aspect  of  human  life. 

.•\nd  not  only  are  the  subjects  widely  varied,  but 
tbev  are  presented  to  the  reader  in  very  different 
wavs.  One  paper  will  consist  of  letters  from 
imaginary  correspondents,  another  of  a  report  of  a 
conversation.  Now  the  writer  will  tell  us  .some- 
thing that  occurred  to  his  mind  while  he  was  going 
about  London,  or  some  story  that  he  heard  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  again  he  will  relate  a  dream 
that  he  had  in  his  own  arm-chair. 

"  The  \'ision  of  Mirza  "  is  given  to  us  under  the 


ihin  ilisguise  of  a  translation  from  the  works  of  an 
eastern  writ.r.  In  the  first  number  of  the  Sfcclfi- 
tor,  .\ildison,  in  an  imaginary  and  amusing  sketch 
C'f  his  life,  says : 

"  .\ii  ins.-|tial)lc  tliirst  after  IcnouledRc  carried  mc  into 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  there  was  anything  new 
or  strange  to  be  seen ;  nay,  to  such  a  degree  was  my 
curiosity  raised,  that,  having  read  tlie  controversies  of  some 
great  men  concerning  the  .-nlic|uities  of  Egypt,  I  made  a 
voyage  to  Grand  Cairo,  iin  purpo'c  to  lake  the  measure  of 
a  pyramid ;  .niul  as  soon  as  I  had  set  myself  right  in  that 
particular,  returned  to  my  native  country  with  great  satis- 
faction." 

He  refers  more  than  once,  in  other  papers,  to  this 
visit  to  the  capital  of  Kgyp',  and  now  he  uses  it  to 
expla'.i  how  he  cnm?  into  possession  of  Oriental 
inanuscriijts.  To  say  that  the  story  came  from  the 
East  accounts  for  its  being  an  allegory,  as  that  is  a 
form  of  writing  often  used  by  eastern  writers. 
.\ddisoii  himself  was  fond  of  it,  and  in  a  paper  on 
the  "  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,"  written  for 
Thursday,  July  3rd,  1712.  he  says: 

"  Allegories,  where  well  chosen,  are  like  so  many  tracks 
of  light  in  a  discourse,  that  make  everything  about  them 
clear  and  beautiful.  A  noble  metaphor,  when  it  is  placed 
to  an  advantage,  casts  a  kind  of  glory  round  it,  and  darts 
a  lustre  through  a  whole  sentence." 

.\n  allegory  d'ffers  from  a  metaphor  in  being  a 
connected  s'ory,  and  nearly  always  used  to  convey 
a  moral  or  spiritual  lesson.  The  most  famous 
example  of  an  allegory  in  English  literature  is  "The 
Pilgrim's  Progress."  The  fable  and  the  parable 
are  only  short  forms  of  the  allegory.  In  them  all 
"  a  story  is  told  of  one  object,  and  the  imagination 
of  the  reader  is  called  upon  to  apply  the  teaching 
of  the  story  to  another  object."  Generally,'  the 
meaning  and  teaching  of  the  story  is  explained  at 
the  end.  In  this  case,  the  genius  explains  each 
point  as  it  comes  up.  Note  that  the  allegorical  part 
of  the  tale  begins  with  Mirza's  vision  from  the 
p'nnacle  of  the  rock. 

Who  and  what  is  Mirza?  (Bagdad,  or  P.agh- 
dad.  a  city  on  the  river  Tigris,  about  500  miles  from 
its  mouth,  was  the  centre  of  the  Mohammedan 
power  in  the  eastV  How  are  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  prepared  for  the  vision  and  its  teaching? 

What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  "  vanity  "  here? 
fPs.  39:5  and  6"),  fjob  14:2). 

What  is  a  genius?  What  is  the  plural  form  of 
the  word?  The  "vale  of  misery."  CSee.  Ps.  84:6). 
\\'bv  were  there  three  score  and  ten  arches?  \Vhere 
do  we  find  three  score  and  ten  given  as  the  limit  of 
man's  age?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  thousand 
arches?     What  is  the  meaning  of  the  pitfalls  being 
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thicker  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge  than  in  the  mid- 
dle? Why  do  you  thinl<  the  genius  did  not  show 
Mirza  what  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  of 
adamant  ? 


The  Mechanic  Science  Teacher. 


D.  SoLOAN,  Principal  Normal  Schciol.  Truro.  N.  S. 


Note. —  (a)   This  paper  was  written  for  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber I,   1711. 
(b)   "And  shall  begin  with  the  fir^t  division  "  should 
read,  "And  shall  begin  with  the  first  vision." 


Professor  Hatheway,  in  his  "  How  to  Teach  the 
Frve  Geographies."  lays  down  nine  niaxitns  with 
which  every  teacher  of  geography,  primary  or  ad- 
vanced, should  be  familiar.  Keep  these  constantly 
b.>fore  you : 

1.  Slopes  decide  the  direction  of  rivers,  and  by 
rivers  we  are  able  to  find  out  the  direction  of  slopes. 

2.  Coarser  soil  is  found  near  the  heads  of  streams, 
while  the  finest  soil  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  outlet. 

3.  Water  is  necessary  to  all  forms  of  vegetable 
life. 

4.  Deltas  are  formed  from  soil  worn  off  from 
high  land  and  deposited  where  slow  streams  empty 
into  still  water. 

5.  Bv  means  of  evaporation  and  precipitation,  the 
rivers  are  supplied  with  water. 

6.  Bv  means  of  divides,  river  basnis  and  systems 
are  formed. 

7.  Wind,  frost  and  running  water  are  the  chief 
agencies  in  pulverizing  rock  and  wearing  down 
mountains. 

8.  Running  water  is  the  chief  agency  in  trans- 
porting material  from  the  mountain  regions  to  the 
lowlands,  and  most  of  the  lowlands  of  the  world 
have  been  thus  made. 

9.  The  chief  agency  in  shaping  shore  forms  is 
the  ocean. 


It  has  been  my  custom  to  cut  from  any  magazine 
an  article  worth  saving.  T  have  a  very  handy  way 
of  keeping  these  articles  and  pass  it  on  for  the  bene- 
fit of  other  teachers.  I  take  the  note-books  I  am 
using  regularly  and  secure  plain  envelooes.  I  glue 
two  envelopes  inside  the  front  cover  and  two  on  the 
back.  By  putting  glue  only  on  the  centre  of  the 
envelone  and  not  on  the  sides,  there  is  more  give  to 
it  and  more  items  can  be  iiul  in  and  taken  out  with 
ease.  Glue  is  also  better  than  paste,  I  find.  T  have 
three  note-books  in  use  this  year  and  find  that 
twelve  envelopes  allow  i)lentv  of  room  for  a  good 
classification. — Scl. 


(Under  the  direction  of  the  M.  T.  T,  Association  of  Nova  Scotia  ) 

Two  considerations  press  for  constant  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  mechanic  science  teacher :  First, 
that  mere  technique  is  not  the  end  sought ;  secondly, 
that  hand-work  should  be  kept  in  continual  touch 
with  the  arithmetic,  drawing,  mensuration,  observa- 
tion of  natural  phenomena,  and  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  other  occupations  of  the  common  school. 

Not  that  technique  counts  for  nothing.  In  and 
of  itself,  it  has  no  existence ;  if  it  had,  the  common 
school  would  be  a  most  improper  place  into  which 
to  thrust  it.  But  there  is  a  genuinely  educative  pro- 
cess in  the  acquisition  of  manual  dexterity ;  for 
skill  of  hand  is  conditioned  on  a  certain  measure  of 
intellection, — the  same  kind  of  cerebral  activity  as 
is  excited  bv  writing  and  drawing  exercises,  exer- 
cises in  spelling,  in  enunciation,  in  sight-singing,  in 
militarv  movements. — and  it  is  chiefly  in  virtue  of 
the  inclusion  of  the  intellectual  in  operations  of  the 
hand  that  manna!  training  finds  its  justification  as 
a  part  of  school  dscipline.  Lacking  the  intel- 
lectual element,  mechanic  skill  might  well  be 
left  to  be  developed  in  the  workshop  under  the 
direction  of  the  mere  artisan. 

It  will,  moreover,  be  generally  admitted  that 
manual  operations  of  precision  not  only  call  into 
plav  the  lower  centres  of  cerebration,  but  provide 
stimuli  for  those  higher  centres  in  which  inference 
and  invention  function,  and  where  character  or 
personalitv  has  its  being.  And,  since  the  prime 
educational  difficulty  has  ever  been  that  of  provid- 
ing varied  stimuli  sufficient  to  maintain  healthy 
mental  activity  during  the  plastic  period  of  child- 
hood, surely  the  manual  training  teacher,  with  his 
appeal  to  new  and  varied  interests,  his  efficient 
stimuli  to  faculties  of  expression,  construction  and 
contrivance,  is  safe  to  claim  a  welcome  in  every 
school,  and  from  teacher  as  well  as  from  pupil. 

To  secure  the  full  measure  of  result  which  the 
educational  world  looks  to  find  accruing  from  the 
innovations  of  the  manual  training  teacher,  it  is  im- 
perative for  the  latter  to  study  carefully  the  edu- 
cational conditions  that  maintain  in  our  i>u1)lic 
schools  and  the  educational  methods  to  which  the 
regular  common  school  teacher  is  limited,  not  only 
b\-  Ljift  or  training,  but  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
subjects  taught.  The  field  for  observation  is  here 
verv  wide,  and  only  a  suggestioii  or  two  can  find 
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place  in  this  brief  article.  .\l  the  oiit.sct,  it  must  he 
noted  that  tlu-  scIidoI  can  and  docs  function  without 
the  intervention  of  a  special  instrnclor  in  mechanic 
science,  '{'he  services  of  the  latter  are  requisitioned 
not  that,  in  any  scnsj,  tiic  hody  e<lucativc  lies  .'" 
extremis;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  feels  capable  of 
j;ivin}^  larger  scoiie  to  its  activities,  more  direct  ap- 
plication to  its  teaching.  Here  is  no  question  of 
supersfdiiig  the  ordinary  teacher,  or  of  discounting 
existing  methods  oi  instruction,  but  tlie  larger  issue 
of  implementing  mental  training  by  concrete  appli- 
cation and  illustration;  of  creating  opportmiity  for 
the  play  of  childhood's  liealthy  impulses  toward 
construction,  adaptation  and  contrivance;  of  provid- 
ing a  medium  through  which  inarticulate  concep- 
tions of  beauty  and  utility  may  find  expression. 

Teachers,  to  deal  comprehensively  with  this  issue, 
must  be  men  with  the  widest  possible  view  of  edu- 
cation ;  men  of  insight  as  w'ell  as  of  techni(|ue ; 
teachers  studied  in  every  department  of  school  work ; 
students  not  solely  of  manual  processes,  but  of 
mental  processes,  of  motives,  of  impulses,  of  tastes ; 
teachers  whose  training  and  experience  have  given 
them  that  restraint  which  forbids  the  proffering  of 
unnecessary  aids,  and  who  find  satisfaction  in  the 
efforts  they  call  forth  in  their  pupils  rather  than  in 
the  production  of  toys  calculated  to  please  the  un- 
initiated, but  executed  by  dangerous  methods. 
Must  there  not  be  kept  a. place,  too,  for  the  teacher, 
who  is  disposed  at  times  to  sacrifice  some  little  of 
manual  dexterity  and  ])erfect  execution  in  order  to 
abet  the  clr'ld'.s  impulse  for  designing,  contriving 
and  executing  according  to  the  measure  of  his  un- 
aided powers  ? 

One  word  more.  Diligent  search  should  be  main- 
tained for  points  of  contact  of  manual  instruction 
with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  The  peda- 
gogical functions  of  the  mechanic  science  teacher, 
while  they  do  not  in  essence  differ  from  those  of  the 
ordinarv  teacher,  provide  him  with  better  and  larger 
opportunity  for  correlating  branches  of  instruction. 
Especially  is  this  true  within  the  domain  of  mathe- 
matics, where  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  direct- 
ing tlu'  recall,  revision,  re-arrangement  and  appli- 
cation of  princii)les  in  persjiective  and  mechanical 
drawing,  in  mensuration,  in  Euelid,  and  in 
arithmetic,  may  well  provoke  envy  in  the 
heart  of  the  regular  teacher.  Furthermore,  in 
the  course  of  a  survey  of  the  fields  await 
ing  his  labors,  the  manual  training  propa- 
gandist cannot  overlook  the  possibilities  of  the 
lower  grades  from  kindergarten  or  primary  to  grade 


^i\.     .-iirely,  the  absence  oi  .  i, 

c<inragement  from  the  proviue  imt 

lo  deter  scIkm)}  authorities  from  the  cultivation  of 
Ih^  fruitful  ground.  The  school  system  which 
employs  an  adept  in  mechanic  science  will,  if  awake 
to  its  interests,  demand  s[)ecial  attention  to  the  hand- 
training  of  these  grades;  but,  witliout  awaiting  the 
initiative  of  government  or  of  school  lioard,  the 
mechanic  science  instructor  has  means  of  approach 
to  these  departments  through  the  principal  of  the 
schools  and  his  associate  teachers.  Let  him  proceed 
cautiously,  however,  and  with  due  show  of  respect 
for  hostile  views  which  are  not  likely  to  be  mollified 
by  blunt  condemnation. 

Finally,  and  'n  recapitulation,  may  it  not  be 
asserted  that  the  manual  training  teacher  who  avails 
fully  of  his  privileges  rises  quite  as  high  in  the 
hierarchy  f)f  teachers  as  those  whose  work  lies  in 
the  realm  of  abstractions?  In  the  final  count  of 
influence  upon  the  character  of  i)npils.  his  personal- 
ity has,  perhaps,  not  equal  opportimity  with  that  of 
the  instructor  in  literature,  history,  or  morals; 
nevertheless,  opportunity  for  effecting  much.  I.^t 
him  be  straightforward,  manly  and  cheer>- ;  let  his 
doings  square  with  his  professions :  and  there  will 
be  no  question  of  the  profoimd  influence  of  his  good 
example  upon  boys.  His  intellectual  resourceful- 
ness, his  contrivance  and  invention,  since  they  have 
a  field  of  activity  unsurpassed  by  that  of  anv  other 
instructor,  oucht  to  be  accountable  for  no  small 
measure  of  that  industry,  that  resourcefulness,  that 
practical  quality,  which  parents  look  to  the  pubh'c 
school  to  develop  in  their  children. 


T  remember  an  interestin'^  lesson  T  once  saw  in  a 
fourth  ijrade.  The  nupils  had  inst  finished  reading 
the  last  story  'n  the  book,  .-ind  the  teacher  told  them 
to  look  through  the  hook  and  choose  a  storv  which 
thev  liked,  .'^he  then  sravo  each  child  a  piece  of 
onoer  which  woidd  fit  into  the  palm  of  h's  hand,  and 
told  him  to  wri'e  on  that  paner  a  toiiic  for  each 
paragraph  in  the  story  he  had  selected.  When  this 
was  done,  she  told  the  children  thev  inicht  "make- 
believe"  thev  were  all  public  speakers.  The  topics 
were  the  speaker's  notes,  and  the  audience  would  be 
verv  pleased  to  listen  to  what  each  speaker  had  to 
say.  The  speakers,  of  course,  would  not  refer  to 
their  notes  imlcss  obliged  to.  The  teacher  then 
took  her  place  amou''  the  children,  sittine  in  one 
of  their  seats.  ."-Ihe  did  this  to  let  the  child  feel  that 
he  li'id  the  floor  and  would  not  expect  anv  assist- 
ance from  her.  The  audience  was  allowed  to  show 
its  appreciation  of  a  particularly  well  rendered  storv 
bv  clappintr.  This  exercise  was  not  only  very 
profitable,  but  extremely  enjoyable. — Scl. 
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Minepalogy—  No.  I. 


By  L.  a.   DeWolfe,  North   Sydney,  C.  B. 


Last  year  the  articles  in  the  Review  on  miner- 
alogy assumed  that  the  teach.T  using  them  possess- 
ed text-books  on  the  subject.  Those  articles,  there- 
lore,  were  intended  merely  as  suggestive  aids  in 
using  such  books.  This  year,  however,  I  shall 
go  more  into  details,  assuming  the  reader  is  without 
any  aid  beyond  her  own  honest  endeavor  to  learn 
what  she  can  of  the  inorganic  world  around  her. 
For,  fascinating  as  the  study  of  organic  nature  is, 
many  stories  equally  attractive  are  written  in  the 
rocks  of  our  shores,  mountains,  brooks  or  fields, 
and  in  the  dust  beneath  our  feet. 

To  begin  our  study  of  mineralogy,  then,  the 
first  requisite  is  a  small  collection  of  familiar 
material  for  examination.  Have  your  pupils  help 
Aou  gather  samples  of  soils  and  common  rocks.  Tn 
studying  these  you  will  familiarize  yourself  and 
your  class  not  only  with  the  terms  used  to  describe 
minerals,  but  with  the  association  and  distribution 
of  different  rocks  and  soils.  It  matters  little  where 
we  begin ;  but.  to  make  a  start,  let  us  study  soils. 
Get  samples  of  sand,  clay  and  humus  (black  mud"), 
(^n  examination  the  pupils  will  soon  discover  that 
humus  consists  mainly  of  decayed  leaves  and  wood. 
(Here  is  a  chance  for  a  lesson  on  the  formation  of 
peat  and  coal).  It  is.  therefore,  organic,  and  has 
less  bearing  upon  our  subject  than  the  other  two. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  however,  sand  and 
clay  need  more  detailed  study.  Rub  sand  over  a 
piece  of  window  glass.  Does  it  scratch  the  glass? 
Do  the  same  with  clay.  With  these,  get  samples 
of  sandstone  and  shale,  which  are  common  nearW 
evervwhere.  (The  shale  is  not  very  abundant  in 
the  southern  half  of  Nova  Scotia).  Powder  these 
rocks,  and  compare  the  product  with  sand  and  clav. 
Let  some  of  the  powdered  shale  soak  in  water 
awhile.  Does  it  get  sticky  like  clay?  The  child- 
ren will  now  say  that  sand  and  clay  arc  formed 
from  sandstone  and  shale.  But  mis:ht  not  the  re- 
verse be  true.  ('.  c.  the  rocks  formed  fronn  the  soils? 
Perhaps  stratification  will  help  us  decide  this.  How 
(lid  sandstone  and  shale  get  into  the  layers  as  we 
see  them  in  the  face  of  cliffs?  Look  at  the  mud 
in  the  gutters  after  a  heavy  rain;  or  take  a  tumbler 
in  wh'ch  a  mixture  of  soils  is  shaken  mi  water. 
The  materials  will  separate  into  layers  according  to 
their  coarseness  or  density — fine  clay  remaining  on 
ton.     If  these  could  now  be  pressed  together    anrl 


dried,  they  would  form  layers  of  rock,  the  clay  be- 
coming shale ;  and  the  sand,  sandstone.  A  layer 
of  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  the  tumliler,  if  stuck 
together,  would  form  conglomerate.  In  nature, 
pebbles  and  sand  grains  get  cemented  together, 
usually  by  iron  rust,  or  sometimes  by  lime,  both  of 
which  are  found  in  the  water  that  soaks  through 
the  soils.  Have  you  ever  seen  rocks  the  color  of 
iron  rust? 

In  the  tumbler  experiment,  was  there  a  sharp 
division  line  between  the  sand  and  the  clay?  Were 
not  some  of  the  finest  sand  and  coarsest  clay  mixed? 
This  will  show  why  some  soil  is  loam,  and  why 
some  shale  is  gritty.  You  will  also  see  why  some 
soil  is  gravelly.  You  will  perhaps  find  some  rocks 
midway,  in  texture,  between  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate. These  are  often  called  "  millstone 
grit."  Can  you  find  their  original  in  the  tumbler 
experiment  ? 

We  have,  then,  accounted  for  the  formation  of 
three  rocks — sandstone,  shale  and  conglomerate  — 
from  soils.  But  where  did  the  soils  come  from? 
Plainly,  they  uiay  have  come  from  the  rocks  just 
mentioned ;  but  we  can  trace  them  back  further  to 
unstratified.  igneous  rocks.  These  were  forced  up 
from  depths  where  no  soils  could  have  had  a  part 
in  their  making.  One  of  the  commonest  igneous 
rocks  is  granite.  A  study  of  it.  therefore,  will  be 
extremelv  profitable.  Procure,  at  first,  specimens 
of  binary  granite  —  gran'te  made  up  of  quartz 
(glassy)  and  (usually)  flesh-red  feldspar.  Try 
the  hardness  of  these  on  glass.  Which  breaks  with 
the  more  uneven  surface?  You  will  probably  find 
that  the  quartz  breaks  irregularly,  but  the  feldspar 
w"th  a  more  or  less  smooth  surface.  On  breaking 
as  large  a  piece  of  feldspar  as  you  can  get,  see  if 
there  -'s  any  constant  angle  between  two  adjoining 
faces.  A\nien  a  mineral  breaks  always  in  some 
definite  way.  we  speak  of  that  property  as  cJeaTas^e: 
while  an  irreetilar  mode  of  break"ng  we  describe 
:is  fracture.  Feldspar  has  fairly  good  cleavage, 
but  ordinary  white  or  glassy  quartz  has  none. 

Now  studv  .gray  granite.  What  mineral  gives 
the  color,  nuartz  or  feldspar?  Powder  red  feld- 
spar. Is  the  powder  red  ?  The  color  of  a  mineral 
when  powdered  is  called  its  streak.  Do  the  two 
feldspars  studied  differ  in  streak  so  nuich  as  in 
color?  The  streak  is  usually  important  in  study'ng; 
colored  mircrals.  Of-  course  all  white  or  gray 
minerals  have  a  white  streak.  What  color  is 
smooth  ice?  You  sec  its  streak  after  it  has  been 
skated  upon. 
I 
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In  aiidition  to  quartz  ami  fclilspar,  granite  usual- 
ly cunlains  tiilicr  black  or  snutky  scales  of  mica 
(the  "  isiu-glass  "  of  slove  doors j  and  is  then  call-id 
micaceous  granite ;  or  perhaps  it  has  irregular  black 
masses  (not  scales)  of  hornblende — thus  constitu- 
ting hornblendic  granite.  These  last  minerals, 
however,  are  not  essential  constituents.  The  only 
minerals  necessary  to  granite  are  quartz  and  feld- 
spar, either  of  which  may  vary  in  color,  but  is 
always  practically  the  same  in  hardness,  cleavage, 
fracture,  streak,  etc. 

Granitic  rocks  predominate  in  most  mountains. 
Here  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  frost 
and  atmospheric  agencies,  untd  at  last  fragments 
are  broken  ofil,  worn  away  and  decayed  until  they 
become  soils.  The  quartz  being  liarder  and  less 
acted  upon  by  destroying  agencies  never  gets 
groimd  up  finer  than  little  sharp  grains  of  sand ; 
but  the  feldspar  finally  withers  to  soft,  sticky  clay. 
Granite,  then,  forms  sand  and  clay ;  and  these  in 
turn  are  separated  by  water,  and  may  be  laid  down, 
if  conditions  of  heal  and  pressure  should  be  right, 
as  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale. 

li  any  teachers  wish  to  follow  this  subject  in  the 
Rkvii;w,  1  trust  they  will  preserve  the  articles  from 
month  to  month  for  reference.  Collect  minerals 
and  soils,  and  have  your  pupils  do  the  same.  You 
should  now  have  four  or  five  varieties  of  granite, 
sandstones  of  different  colors  and  texture,  shales 
both  soft  and  gritty,  and  a  few  pieces  of  conglom- 
erate. I  shall  be  glad  to  render  any  assistance 
possible  either  in  answering  qu.;stions  or  in  identi- 
fying minerals  sent  to  me.  Number  any  minerals 
you  send  and  keep  a  duplicate.  I  can  then  answer 
by  number — through  the  Ricview^  if  agreeable  to  all 
concerned. 


Probably  few  of  the  many  who  indulge  in  sugar- 
coated  profanity  realize  that  they  are  swearing. 
What  is  "Gee,"  but  a  euphemism  for  "Jesus?" 
"  Dear  mc  ''  is  nothing  but  the  Latin  "  Deo  Mco," 
(my  God);  "For  goodness  sake"  is  only  "For 
God's  sake;  "  "  For  land's  sake  "  is  "  For  Lord's 
sake;"  "Drat  it"  is  "God  rot  it;  '  "Golly," 
■  Gosh."  "  Gorry,"  etc.,  are  only  corruptions  of 
"  God."  "  Darn  it,"  "  Dash  it."  "Ding  it."  "I'lame 
it."  etc..  are  only  variations  of  "  Damn  it."  In 
short,  there  is  probably  not  an  expression  of  this 
sort  that  cannot  be  traced  back  to  an  oath  for  its 
origin.  Notwithstanding  this,  you  will  every  day 
hear  people  using  them,  thoughtlessly,  who  would 
be  terribly  shocked  by  a  genuine  oath. — Pathfinder. 


Uncle  Jake's  Thanksgiving. 

BY    WILL  CAKLETON. 

1  lierc'.s  a  l<jt  o'  folks  ihcy  >,iy  dial's  .i-holdin'  up  lo-d;iy 
Several  niercivs  dial   lliey  only  jiisi  liavc  fouiirl ; 

There's  a  river  full  o'  thanks  lh:.t'a  a-bn-iin'  ..i'  m-  1.(i.L» 
An'  a-inundatin'  all  dc  country  round 

Uar's  a  lot  o'  folks  I   fear  dial's  attraclcd  by  de  cliccr. 
An'  is  ihaiikin'  like  dey  never  thanked  iK-fure; 

An'  there's  lots  o'  fervent  pra'rs  like  dc  tickets  on  de  cars — 
Good   fur  dis  ycr  one  day  only  an'  no  more. 

I'm  a-going  to  make  dis  day  sort  of  up  m'  cl'r  de  way 
Kur  a   rcg'lar  ihank-prccosion  thro'  dc  yeah ; 

So  I'll  sort  o'  set  mc  down  'fore  de  odder  folks  is  roun". 
An'Il  undertake  to  view  my  mercies  cleah. 

Here's  dis  rhcunialis' :  1  s'poe  it's  a  blcssin'  in  repose; 

Fur  I'm  happy  when  it  isn't  to  be  foun' ; 
Must've  ketched  it  from  dc  moon  in  de  season  of  de  coon ; 

An'  1  s'pose  o'  co'se  de  Lawd  was  watchin'  roun'. 

Here's  dis  bullet  in  my  knee;  'iwant  by  no  request  o'  mc, 
But  it  cured  nie  from  dc  nights  I  used  to  roam ; 

An'  I  think  in  that  affair,  dat  de  Lawd  was  surely  there; 
Fur  I'm  raisin'  all  my  chickens  now  to  home. 

.\ly  ten  chiircn  I  suppose  good  as  offspring  gen'lly  goes, 
But  deir  everlaslin'  tricks  won't  let  me  be; 

All  dc  fool'ry  1  concealed,  in  deir  actions  is  revealed; 
.\n'  that's  whar  dc  Lawd  has  got  a  joke  on  me. 

Dese  ycr  enemies  I've  got,  can  be  'stroycd  as  well  as  not, 
Ef  I  only  count  de  whole  mankin'  as  frcn's; 

.\n'  de  stabs  r.n'  jabs  dey  gib  underneath  dc  lower  rib, 
Js  cliastisin'   dat   the   Lawd   .\'mighty   sen's. 

When   dere  comes  a   melon- famine,  an'   dc   vines   is  all   a- 
shammin'. 

It's  intended  I   wid  gratitude  should  think 
Of  dc  seasons  furdcr  back,  when  dere  wasn't  any  lack 

Of  dat  hebbenly  fruit  containin'  food  an'  drink. 

.\n'  de  dollars  I  done  see  d::t  didn't  even  call  on  me. 

An'  de  less  or  greater  loved  ones  dat  I've  lost — 
All  dc  t'ings  thai  I'm  bereft,  makes  me  thankful  fur  what's 
■left; 

An'  is  worth  to  --oul  an'  body  all  dey  cost. 

.\n'  a  million  joys  dar  arc,  from  de  daisy  to  dc  star, 
Dat  is  worth  the  time  of  countin'  o'er  and  o'er; 

But  of  all  thank-timber  yet,  it's  the  things  I  didn'l  gel. 
That  I  think  I  hcv  to  be  dc  thank  fulest  for. 


A  classic  is  a  book  that  lives  because  it  says  right- 
Iv  what  is  worth  saying,  and  is  grave  or  gay  as  fits 
its  purpose,  living  on  because  readers  continue  to 
love  it. — Scl. 
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A  Cheap  Sand-Table. 


By  T.  B.  KiDNEK.  Director  of  Manual  Training, 
Fredericton,  N.  B. 


In  response  to  several  requests  from  teachers  for 
a  description  of  a  simple  sand-table,  the  following 
sketches  and  directions  for  making  have  been  pre- 
pared. 

A  convenient  size  is  6  ft.  long  and  3  ft  wide. 
Height  of  top  from  floor,  2  ft.  2  ins.  For  the  top, 
seven  pieces  of  ordinary  "  grooved-and-tongued " 
spruce  flooring  boards,  6  ft.  long  and  %  in.  thick 
will  be  required.  These  boards  are  usually  about 
6  ins.  wide,  and  six  of  them  should  be  laid  together 
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to  form  the  top.  The  seventh  piece  is  cut  in  half 
to  make  two  "  cleats,"  or  "  ledges,"  to  be  used  for 
holding  the  six  pieces  together,  as  shown  in  Fig  i. 
Two  dozen  lyi  ins.  No.  10  screws  will  be  required 
for  fastening  the  cleats  to  the  boards.  This  being 
completed,  some  strips  of  spruce,  2^4  ins.  wide  and 
J/2  in.  thick  will  be  required  for  nailing  round  the 
edges.  These  strips  should  be  nailed  to  the  top 
with  2  in.  "  finishing  "  nails,  and  should  stand  1% 
ins.  above  the  table. 

If  space  permits  of  the  tabic  standing  perman- 
ently in  the  room,  the  .to|)  shmild  be  fastened  to  a 
frame  made  like  that  of  an   cirdinarv  kitchen  table 


(Fig.  2),  or  in  an  even  simpler  way  (Fig.  3).  For 
either  method  there  will  be  required  for  the  legs 
four  pieces  of  spruce  2^4  ins.  square  and  2  ft.  i  in. 
long.  For  the  rails,  two  pieces  of  spruce  4}4  ins. 
by  1  in.,  5  ft.  8  ins.  long,  and  two  pieces  ditto,  2  ft. 
8  ins.  long. 

In  Fig.  2  method,  the  rails  are  "  tenoned  "  into 
the  legs.  In  Fig.  3,  the  rails  are  screwed  against 
the  outside  of  the  legs,  sixteen  2^4  ins.  No.  14  screws 
being  required.  The  top  is  nailed  to  this  frame,  the 
nail  holes  being  puttied  up  before  the  second  coat 
of  paint  is  applied.  If,  however,  room  is  scarce, 
the  table  may  have  to  be  stowed  away  occasionally. 
In  that  case  two  simple  trestles  should  be  made, 
upon  which  to  stand  the  top  when  in  use  (Fig.  4). 
The  top  piece  of  the  trestles  should  be  of  4  ins.  by  2 
ins.  spruce ;  the  legs  of  3  ins.  by  i  J4  ins.  The  frame, 
trestles  and  side  strips  may  be  stained  or  painted  to 
match  the  woodwork  of  the  room,  but  the  top  of  the 
table  should  be  painted  with  two  coats  of  light  blue 
or  gre)'  paint  to  represent  water. 


The  children  should  learn  something  about  the 
hills,  valleys,  lakes,  rivers,  soil,  industries,  and  peo- 
ple of  their  native  town,  even  if  they  spend  less  time 
on  far  away  countries.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
useful  to  them  to  know  somewhat  in  detail  the  form 
of  government  to  which  they  are  most  directly  re- 
sponsible, although  they  may  study  less  the  earlier 
forms  of  misrule.  It  is  better  to  know  somewhat  of 
the  origin  and  organization  of  a  town  meeting,  and 
be  familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  officials  of  a 
municipality,  even  though  you  have  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  many  things  of  doubtful  cor- 
rectness as  to  how  the  Babylonians  administered 
their  local  affairs.  It  is  important  to  have  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  quality,  character,  hard- 
ships and  experiences  of  the  early  settlers  of  one's 
own  section. — State  Siipt.  JV.  IV.  Stetson,  Maine. 


Every  teacher  should  clip  from  papers  and  maga- 
zines all  articles  suitable  for  supplementary  reading 
for  the  different  grades.  These  clippings  should  be 
pasted  on  cards,  the  complete  clipping  in  each  case 
being  on  one  card.  The  cards  should  be  classified 
and  marked,  so  as  to  indicate  the  grade  or  grades 
for  which  each  selection  is  suited.  They  should  then 
be  used  by  the  teacher  as  supplementary  reading, 
giving  a  card  to  one  pupil  of  a  class  to  test  his 
ability  to  get  tlie  thought  from  the  selection,  and  to 
convey  it  In  the  other  members  of  the  class.  This 
l)lan  opens  to  the  teachers  a  boundless  field  for  effec- 
tive work. — American  Primary  Teacher. 
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On  Letter  Writing. 


Apropos  o£  the  article  in  the  Rk\  new  for  Octo- 
ber on  ■■  Letter  VVriliiij^,"  it  is  not  \vith<nit  use  to 
remind  readers  tiial  yours  truly  is  not  the  business 
signature  in  lingland ;  there,  yours  [aitlifully  is  for 
business  and  greatest  formality. 

A  Canadian  enrrespondenl  wrote  to  England  aiul 
was  answered  yours  fiiillifiilly.  The  correspondence 
continuetl,  and  the  ICnglishinan  turned  to  yours 
truly,  which  to  him  meant  growing  intimacy.  Hut 
the  Canadian,  noticing  the  change,  which  to  him 
meant  increasing  coldness,  said  to  me  that  he  feared 
he  had  given  cause  of  offence. 

The  use  of  sir,  for  perfect  coldness  between  per- 
sons having  no  knowledge  of  each  other,  is  a  use- 
ful English  distinguishing  expression.  To  .Ameri- 
cans, it  seems — judging  by  some  books — to  imply 
discourtesy  or  roughness. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  why  writers  in 
Canada  shrink  from  saying  "  Dear  Mr.  So  and  So" 
to  a  person  they  know  ?  There  is  something  very 
disconcerting  in  receiving,  from  a  person  to  whom 
you  have  often  spoken,  the  salutation  "  Mr.  So  and 
So,    Dear  Sir." 

Another  contrast  to  note  is  that  English  usage — 
after  a  Sir,  or  a  Dear  Sir  letter — w-rites  "  A.  B., 
Esq."  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  not  at  the  beginning. 

Which  is  the  instinctive  feeling  in  Canada — that 
Pear  Sir  or  .1/v  Dear  Sir  is  the  more  familiar? 

W.  F.  P.  S. 


Queensland  educational  authorities  are  now  sub- 
stituting inspection  for  examination.  The  inspec- 
tors are  in  future  to  see  whether  the  school  is  being 
efficiently  conducted,  whether  the  teacher  is  doing 
his  duty,  and  whether  he  is  successful  in  his  work 
in  proportion  to  his  opportunities.  A  duplicate  of 
the  inspector's  report  is  to  be  sent  to  the  teacher. 
The  examination  of  every  class  in  every  subject  is 
to  be  discontinued.  Frequent  short  visits  are  to 
take  the  place  of  the  usual  lengthy  annual  visit. 
Little  lime  is  to  be  spent  with  teachers  who  are  doing 
well,  but  much  help  and  counsel  arc  to  be  aflfordcd 
to  the  less  skilled  teacher. — Aiislraliaii  Journal  oj 
Education. 


Another  language — Spokil,  the  name  of  it — has 
been  invented,  \olapuk  is  gone.  Esperante  is  going 
and  Spokil  will  follow.  The  inventors  should  have 
studied  the  trees  of  the  forests  and  lilies  of  the  field. 
These  are  not  invented — they  grow. —  Western 
School  Journal. 


Short  Ladder  to  Heaven. 

Over  in  Xew  York  a  certain  great  limise  hired  a 
new  boy.  In  tiic  multitude  of  clerks  he  was  lost, 
unrecognized  by  his  ciiicf.  In  the  niiildle  «>f  the 
afternoon  it  was  his  duty  tu  stand  l>eside  the  liead 
of  the  hiiuse  and  place  cliccks  anil  im|><irtant  d«K-u- 
ments  for  a  rapid  signature.  He  did  this  work  with 
such  skill  an<l  such  exipiisite  manners  that  suddenly 
his  employer  looked  up  and  recognized  a  new  face. 
How  long  have  yon  been  here?  " 

■  Two  weeks,  sir." 

"  How  old  are  you? " 

■■  I'ourteen,  Mr. . ' 

■■  How  much  are  you  receiving?" 
■'  Three  dollars." 

■  Do  you  live  at  home?  " 
Xo,'Mr. ." 

"  Is  your  mother  living?  " 

"  No,  Mr. ,  she  died  wli'n  I  « .>'•  tliree  years 

old." 

'■  Does  you  father  do  nothing  fur  you?  " 

■■  No,  sir." 

"  With  whom  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  My  teacher." 

"Do  you  mean  your  teaclier  in  the  public  schools?" 

"  I  do,  sir." 

■'  Three  dollars  a  wetk  will  not  support  you. 
Have  you  had  any  extra  expenses  this  week  besiile 
car  fares  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  ilentist's  bill  last  week." 

"  How  much  was  it  ?  " 

"  Fifteen  dollars.  1  am  paying  it  off  a  dollar  a 
week." 

Just  a  few  colors  and  strokes  of  the  brush,  and 
lo,  the  artist  paints  the  angel  and  the  .seraph.  \'ery 
few  the  strokes — you  see  a  little  child  left  an  orphan 
at  three,  we  see  another  woman  coming  into  the 
home  and  counting  the  stepchild  a  burden.  We  see 
a  man  making  himself  unworthy,  casting  a  little  child 
out  into  a  great  world.  Then  we  see  a  school  teach- 
er interested  in  this  boy,  who  must  drop  her  classes, 
and  then,  opening  her  slender  store,  she  makes  a 
home  for  this  child,  puts  his  feet  on  the  first 
round  of  the  golden  ladder,  teaches  him  by  night. 
-Somewhere  in  this  city  there  is  a  heroine.  I  know 
not  her  name.  She  abides  in  our  midst,  and  she 
lends  glory  to  this  city.  Ten  men  like  Abraham 
could  have  saved  .Sodom,  and  ten  women  like  this 
could  civilize  I'lrooklyn  ami  New  ^'o^k. — Rn:  Dr. 
D.  D.  Hillis,  in  Plymouth  Pulfit. 
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Sug-g-estions   How  to  Make  a  Country  School 
More  Congenial  to  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

By  Catherine  C.  Robinson. 


(Read  at  the  Kings   County,   N.   B.,   Teachers'   Institute). 

First  of  all,  to  make  school  life  thoroughly  con- 
genial, the  teacher  must  be  a  person  who  diffuses 
an  air  of  brightness  and  refinement  into  his  or  her 
surroundings,  a  person  who  possesses  among  other 
characteristics  firmness,  cheerfulness,  sympathy  and 
courtesy.  The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  feel  that 
their  teacher  is  their  friend,  one  who  shares  in  their 
gladness,  and  feels  for  them  in  their  difficulties,  and 
1.=  willing  to  help  them  in  every  possible  way. 

Secondly,  the  schoolroom  should  be  as  attractive 
as  it  can  be  made.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to 
dwell  upon  the  oft-repeated  statement  of  the  re- 
fining influence  of  neat  and  attractive  school  pre- 
mises. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  more  we  can  do 
in  this  way,  the  better  will  be  our  results  in  other 
lines.  The  blackboards  may  be  edged  with  neat 
and  narrow  borders  in  colored  chalks,  and  if  this  is 
done  in  drawing  hour  by  the  pupils  after  they  have 
received  some  instruction  in  decorative  drawing, 
it  will  not  only  furnish  good  practice,  but  afford  a 
chance  for  them  to  exercise  their  taste  by  allowing 
them  to  choose  any  design  they  may  think  suitable. 
The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  collec- 
tions of  pictures  (good  ones)  and  bring  them  to 
school  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  walls. 
Good  pictures  are  often  found  in  the  current  maga- 
zines. These  may  be  brought  to  school,  and  if  they 
meet  with  the  teacher's  approval,  may  be  mounted 
on  stiff  paper  to  prevent  wrinkling  and  tacked  on 
the  walls  in  groups  according  to  the  subject  shown. 
Children,  as  a  rule,  take  great  interest  in  this  work, 
and  will  often  offer  helpful  suggestions.  Every 
school  should  contain  at  least  a  picture  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  one  of  King  Edward  VII.  Pictures 
of  great  men  and  women,  noted  buildings  and 
monuments,  landscapes,  animals,  flowers,  etc.,  will 
be  found  both  interesting  and  instructive.  IMottoes 
such  as  "  Welcome,"  "  God  save  the  King."  "  Love 
one  another,"  etc.,  may  be  drawn  and  cut  out  by  the 
pupils.  Others  may  be  made  suitable  for  the  differ- 
ent seasons  and  kept  as  the  property  of  the  school 
to  use  at  the  proper  time.  Each  school  should 
have  its  motto,  and  good  excrci.ses  in  manual  train- 
ing may  be  given  in  the  drawing,  cutting,  mount- 
ing and  decoration  of  it. 

Outside,  much  may  be  done  by  planting  trees  and 
slirubs  and  a   few   bright  flowers.       The   grounds 


should  be  smooth,  and  the  children  taught  to  keep 
ihem  neat.  There  is  a  more  hospitable  appearance 
about  a  place  where  there  are  no  fences  along  the 
road,  but  in  a  good  many  cases  it  is  better  to  have 
school  grounds  fenced. 

Potted  plants  inside  and  window  boxes  outside 
will  add  much  beauty  to  the  place.  Window  boxes 
may  further  be  used  for  the  growth  of  specimens 
for  nature  study.     So  much  for  school  decoration. 

The  old  saying,  "  A  thing  well  begun  is  half 
done,"  is  only  too  true  in  teaching.  Begin  a  day 
well  and  notice  how  smoothly  things  seem  to  run. 
The  question  is,  "  How  shall  we  begin  a  day's 
work?"  Have  the  opening  exercises  prompt  and 
bright,  and  in  some  way  educative.  This  will  en- 
courage interest.  Always  have  a  bright  opening 
song  as  soon  as  roll  call  and  other  preliminaries  are 
over.  Immediately  after  opening,  two  days  in  the 
week,  a  few  minutes  might  be  taken  for  current 
events.  Let  each  pupil  in  the  older  classes  be  re- 
quired to  tell  of  something  he  has  read  in  the  papers 
recently,  giving  all  the  details  he  can  remember. 
Accept  only  suitable  and  important  items ;  on  no 
account  such  things  as  murders,  divorce  cases,  etc. 

If  the  teacher  makes  it  a  point  to  have  something 
interesting,  illustrated,  if  possible,  to  tell  the  pupils 
each  time  they  have  current  events,  she  will  find 
more  interest  taken  in  them.  Two  other  days  in 
the  week  the  life  of  some  great  man  may  be  dis- 
cussed,— his  writings,  character,  etc.  This  will 
afterwards  form  the  basis  of  a  composition  exer- 
cise. Memory  gems  may  be  used  to  advantage  one 
or  two  mornings  in  the  week. 

For  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  have  a  calen- 
dar drawn  on  the  board,  and  ask  the  little  ones  to 
tell  you  the  day  of  the  week  and  the  day  of  the 
month.  If  it  is  fine,  put  in  the  figure  with  yellow 
chalk;  if  dull,  white;  if  rainy,  straight  or  wavy 
vertical  lines  may  be  filled  in  very  lightly ;  if  snowy, 
fill  the  space  with  white  dots.  For  the  older  ones 
have  a  bird  calendar,  and  ask  them  to  tell  you  what 
birds  they  saw  the  day  before,  where  they  were,  and 
what  they  were  doing.  When  this  is  done,  proceed 
with  the  regular  work. 

Remember  this  is  not  to  take  the  place  of  bird 
study,  but  simplv  to  furnish  an  interesting  opening 
to  the  work  of  the  period.  It  affords,  nevertheless, 
excellent  opportunity  for  review. 

Physical  exercises  cati  be  used  with  good  effect 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the 
afternoon.  Open  the  windows  and  doors  and  have 
five  or  ten  minutes"  brisk  exercise.     This  will  work 
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off  surplus  enerjiy  that  might  liave  developed  into 
mischief,  and  will  ..nable  the  pupils  to  return  to  work 
as  full  of  life  as  when  they  entered  school.  A  little 
marching  is  also  excellent,  and  may  be  used  at  anv 
time  when  things  sitin  to  get  slack  and  work  badly. 

Some  one  has  said,  "Have  the  opening  exercises 
at  the  close  of  the  day."  V\hile  at  Hrst  this  may 
appear  ridiculous,  on  second  thought  one  will  see 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  advice  in  it. 
Have  all  reminders  of  lessons,  all  \varn:ngs  and  un- 
pleasantnesses over  before  live  minutes  to  four. 
Take  the  remaining  moments  for  something  that  the 
children  like,  especially  geographical  conundrums, 
an  arithmetic  game,  a  spelling  contest,  or  a  story 
told  or  read.  Then  cheerfully  l)id  them  rise  and 
sing  a  closing  song  or  hymn,  ami  the  children  will 
go  away  feeling  that  school  is  not  such  a  tiresome 
place  after  all,  for  there  is  something  bright  and 
pleasant  at  the  end. 

l)Ut  perhaps  the  best  and  at  least  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  brightening  a  school  has  yet  to  be  treated 
of,  viz.,  music.  That  music  is  important  can  scarce- 
ly be  doubted.  We  arc  all  taught  to  base  our  me- 
thods of  teaching  upon  the  habits  of  children.  In 
other  words,  study  the  child,  and  you  will  be  better 
able  to  teach  him.  A  child  will  be  heard  singing 
lustily  to  itself  in  solitary  play,  or  during  a  walk, 
or  at  its  little  duties.  A  number  of  children  play- 
ing together  will  often  raise  such  a  chorus  as  would 
shame  many  of  us  elders,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  they  do  it  from  the  pure  love  of  it,  and  from 
an  luiconscious  tendency  to  express  their  happiness 
in  that  way.  Furthermore,  educationists  tell  us 
that  we  must  develop  all  the  faculties  of  the  child. 
Are  we  doing  it  if  we  neglect  the  talent  of  music? 
Music  is  one  of  God's  best  gifts  to  man,  given  to 
brighten  our  lives  by  causing  us  to  forget  our  trial.^. 
Apparently  our  teachers  do  not  realize  its  import- 
ance, or  if  they  do  for  various  reasons  neglect  it, 
saying  "  We  have  not  time,"  or  "  We  are  not  musi- 
cal." Neither  of  these  reasons  is  valid.  In  the 
first  place  it  takes  very  little  time,  and  that  little  is 
justly  used  because  our  school  curriculum  provides 
for  the  study  of  music.  Secondly,  that  a  teacher  is 
fot  musical  is  not  sufficient  excuse,  because  n 
almost  every  school  there  is  some  pupil  who  could 
take  charge  of  this  part  of  the  day's  programme 
with  the  teaclur's  help  and  direction.  Should  there 
happen  to  be  no  pupil  who  could  assist  in  this  way. 
some  friend  in  the  neighborhood  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  teach  some  of  the  more  musical  ones  a  few 
songs.     These  pupils  may  in  turn  teach  the  school. 


Tills  refers  only  to  music  taught  by  rote,  as  in  cases 
where  the  teacher  is  not  musical  it  would  be  inijxjs- 
s.ble  to  teach  music  by  note.  Sometimes  a  teacher 
who  cannot  sing  can  play  somj  musical  instrument. 
Then  it  is  a  good  j)lan  for  the  children  tcj  gather  at 
the  teacher's  home  or  Ijoarding-place  and  learn  the 
tune  from  hearing  it  played,  provided,  of  course, 
they  have  previously  been  taught  the  words.  A 
teacher  of  experience  and  g"H»d  repute  told  me  of 
this  |)!an.  She  had  tried  it  in  her  scIicmjI  and  found 
it  worked  well.  Consider  it  at  your  leisure,  and  if 
possible  give  it  a  trial. 

Care  nuisi  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  songs. 
There  must  be  nothing  of  a  vulgar  nature.  Patriotic 
songs,  songs  for  opening  and  closing  of  school, 
songs  for  the  seasons,  and  occasionally  something 
of  a  comic  nature  ma\  lie  learned  with  iK'uefit  to 
the  pupils. 

I  low  often  we  see  boys  and  girls  ( lx)ys  especi- 
ally) who  have  good  voices,  but  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  music,  and  if  ihey  do,  are  quite  in- 
different about  singing  —  sou'e  are  too  bashful, 
others  don't  care.  This  would  not  be  so  if  children 
were  taught  from  the  first  that  singing  is  a  gift  and 
a  privilege,  something  worth  getting,  and  that 
ought  to  be  appreciated.  That  there  is  no  more 
effective  way  to  awaken  a  dull  school,  or  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  a  hard  day's  work,  is  beyond  qu.'stion. 
Let  us  try  to  use  it  more  for  the  benefit  of  (jur  pupils 
and  ourselves. 


November  bears  the  reputation  of  being  the 
gloomiest  month  of  the  year.  .As  Thomas  Hood, 
the  English  poet,  humorously  puts  it. 

"  No  sh.ide,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees. 
No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds, 
Novenil)i'r !  " 


■  A  little  child  to-day  sils  on  my  knee, 

.'\nd  questions  me  of  ni.-iny  things  that  be, 
.•\  question  and  an  answer  makes  for  him 
/\  somelhin].;  definite  of  what  was  dim. 

'  I'liis  little  cliild.  long  slipped  from  oflT  my  knee, 
In   life's  to-morrow,  facing  things  that  be — 
Will   his  ideals  be  clear  or  sadly  dim — 
Because  of  Imw,   to  day.  1  answer  him? 

'  This  little  child  here  sitting  on  my  knee 

Is  greatest  and  mo*t  rcrl  of  things  that  be; 
My  faith  in  truth  and  goodness  is  not  diin — 
I'll  give  my  hist  and  truest  unto  him." 

— Juniata  Stafford. 
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Examination  Papers. 


An  examiner  sentls  us  some  results  culled  from 
the  correction  of  recent  papers  on  English.  The 
number  after  certain  words  shows  the  number  of 
limes  the  word  was  misspelled  by  one  person : 

Ordinary  zcords  jiiiss[^cllcd. —  Admissible,  alle- 
viate, anoint,  apparel,  appearance;  beefsteak,  be- 
lieve, blockade,  border,  bugle,  buried;  challenged, 
chosen,  college,  committed,  companions,  conscience, 
consciousness,  considered,  consonant,  constellation, 
crazy;  deceive,  decide,  described,  description,  de- 
struction, disappeared  (.3).  discord,  disguised  (2), 
dispute,  dissipation,  distinguished,  dreadful,  drop- 
ped, dumb;  employed,  equal,  expectancy;  height, 
highlands,  hostage,  humorous ;  immediately ;  jollity, 
judgment  (2)  :  legends,  leprous,  levelled,  loses,  los- 
ing ;  madness,  majestical,  moralising  ;  ninety,  noblest ; 
occasionally,  occurred,  omitted,  opponent,  outrageous 
(2)  ;  permissible,  pirates  (2),  planning,  poison, 
poisonous,  practice,  precede  (2),  preparation,  pre- 
pare, putting ;  quarrel:  really  (2),  recks,  refer,  relief, 
roller,  ruin;  separate,  separator  (2),  seized,  sere, 
servant,  shrub,  siege,  sieve,  sixty,  slipped,  stifles, 
stout,  sunshiny,  sure;  tense,  thousand,  through, 
toboggan,  tragedy,  trait,  truly ;  unfold,  unsuccess- 
ful, until ;  village,  villain,  volume  ;  warrant,  warrior, 
weapon,  weird,  welfare,  wrecked ;  yawn. 

Proper  iiajiies  misspelled.  —  Aryan.  Blanche, 
Briton,  Hamlet,  Psyche. 

Pairs  of  words  confused. — Advice,  advise  (5); 
afTect,  effect  (3);  air,  heir  (2);  bear,  bare;  beet, 
beat;  break,  brake;  canton,  canto;  ceiled,  sealed; 
compliment,  complement ;  counsel,  consul ;  duel, 
dual  (12)  ;  grease,  Greece;  red,  read;  swear,  sware ; 
to.  too  (4);  their,  there  (3);  weather,  whether; 
women,  woman. 

Various  spellings  of  "  Psyche."  —  Phsyche, 
Physche,  Pscythe,  Syche.  I'hyche.  C'yphy,  Pysche, 
Phyce,  Phsyce,  Physce,  Pyhsice. 

Among  the  answers  were  found  the  following : 
■■  Gvves  "  means  "  socks."  "  Tickle  o'  the  sere  " 
means  "  funny."  "  Tickle  o"  the  sere  "  means 
"  covered  over  the  top." 

"The  Bear  referred  to  is  the  Great  Bear  planet 
moving  across  the  lieavens.  it  takes  a  month ;  and 
the  Prince  paced  the  terrace  a  month." 

■■(  )ther  poems  by  Tennyson  are:  King  Lear.  Lady 
of  the  Lake.  Macbetli.  \'icar  of  Wakefield.  The 
Iliad.  The  Locus  Eaters." 


Tlie  Skies  in  November. 

The  familiar  winter  constellations  are  now  return- 
uig  to  our  skies.  At  9  p.  m.  on  November 
15th  Onon  has  just  risen  and  is  almost  due  east. 
Above  it  is  Taurus,  with  the  bright  red  star  Alde- 
baran  and  the  Pleiades  higher  up.  The  most  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  eastern  sky  when  darkness 
has  set  in  is  Jupiter,  while  \enus  is  a  rival  in  the 
west,  its  brightness  not  yet  fully  revealed  in  the 
glow  left  by  the  sunset.  By  the  end  of  the  month 
she  sets  more  than  two  hours  after  sunset,  and  as 
winter  advances  will  outshine  her  rival,  Jupiter. 
The  latter  is  conspicuous  almost  through  the  niglit. 
His  satellites  may  be  seen  through  a  small  telescope 
or  a  good  field  glass.  Saturn  is  evening  star,  and 
is  due  south  a  little  after  6  p.  m.  .Mars  is  morning 
star,  crossing  the  meridian  at  4.15  a.  m.  on  the  15th. 
These  are  the  only  planets  in  good  position  for 
observation  this  month. 


Living  Teachers. 

Teachers  should  examine  themselves  once  in  a 
while  to  see  if  they  have  the  ten  characteristics 
named  below.  If  their  examinations  reveal  a 
steady  growth  of  these,  well  and  good;  if  not,  there 
is  cause  for  meditation  and  fresh  effort : 

1.  Progressiveness — living  teachers  are  always 
ready  to  add  new  territory  to  their  possessions. 

2.  Living  teachers  give  unfailing  inspiration,  the 
greatest  service  one  soul  can  render  another. 

3.  Enthusiasm — sunlight  to  the  child. 

4.  Living  teachers  take  things  as  they  tind  them 
and  make  the  most  of  them. 

5.  They  are  happy — and  communicate  their  hap- 
piness to  others. 

6.  They  are  "  Lifters,"  doing  more  than  they  are 
paid  for. 

7.  Thev  are  broad-minded  men  and  women  of 
character. 

8.  Thev  are  unsatisfied,  not  dissatisfied. 

9.  They  are  sympathetic.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  learn  to  express  the  best   in  her  life. 

10.  Living  teachers  do  not  live  with  their  faces 
in  .shadows.      Blindness  to  happiness  is  death. 

Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  lurks. 
Through  .showers  the  sunbeams  f;ill : 

For  God,  who  loveth  all  his  works, 
Has  left  his  hope  with  all.  —llliilticr. 
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A  Model  Composition  Lesson. 

Tile  fuilowing  is  a  brief  oiilliiie  of  a  lesson  on 
composiiioii  given  al  the  nuniial  institute  at  I'ort 
llawkvslniry,  C.  L!..  by  Miss  Anna  IS.  Mackenzie, 
of  Sydney  Mines.  It  look  the  form  of  a  conver- 
sation carried  on  between  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  picture,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  con- 
versation, was  entitled  "  Going  Fishing,"  and  was 
composed  of  a  series  of  pictures  from  a  photo- 
graphic comi)etilion.  cut  from  a  magazine  and 
pasted  on  a  [jiece  of  paper. 

After  a  few  minutes'  talk  on  the  subject  of  fish- 
ing, the  pupils  were  aske<l  to  study  carefully  the 
ditTerent  pictures,  and  then  tell  in  their  own  words 
what  they  saw  in  them.  I!y  dint  of  questioning  on 
the  part  of  the  teaclier,  she  elicited  from  the  pupils 
the  following :  They  knew  it  was  summer  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  notably  that  of  the  presence  on  the 
scene  of  a  bare-foot  boy  ;  they  thought  it  was  the 
month  of  June  from  the  profusion  of  wild  llowers ; 
that  it  was  a  school-day  they  learned  by  discovering 
in  one  picture  a  boy  playing  truant. 

Then  if  it  was  a  school-day.  why  were  so  many 
boys  going  fishing?  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  they  had  been  given  a  half-holiday.  But  why? 
The  answers  to  this  question  were  miny  and  varied. 
The  teacher  was  sick ;  the  teacher  w-as  away ;  the 
coal  was  done,  etc.  The  answer  considered  the  best 
was  that  the  inspector  had  visited  the  school  in  the 
morning,  and,  being  well  pleased  with  their  work, 
had  given  them  a  half-holiday.  Then  they  were 
asked  to  tell  how  the  boys  felt  when  they  heard  that 
they  were  to  have  a  holiday.  They  were  delighted ; 
they  were  very  glad :  they  were  in  high  glee ;  they 
were  in  high  spirits.  These  were  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  pupils  expressed  themselves. 

The  teacher  then  suggested  that  some  boy  act  as 
leader,  and  asked  the  pupils  to  choose  one  of  their 
number  to  act  in  that  capacity.  This  they  did.  He 
then  proposed  to  the  class  that  they  go  a- fishing. 
A  brief  dialogue  ensued,  which  was  written  on  the 
board.  Then  it  was  remembered  that  there  was  a 
stranger  in  the  ])lace,  a  boy  visiting  somu  friends. 
Another  member  of  the  class  was  called  on  to  sug- 
gest that  he  be  a.sked  to  join  them,  others  were 
asked  to  reply,  anil  another  short  dialogue  takes 
place,  which  is  also  written  on  the  board.  Three 
or  four  were  then  sent  to  the  board  to  write  the 
invitations.  These  were  coinnientcd  on.  and.  if 
necessary,  corrected  or  inii)roved. 

Then  followed  a  few  questions  on  the  other  pic- 


tures, and  the  pupils  were  asked  to  write,  as  a 
home  exercise,  a  connected  story,  a  paragraph  on 
each  picture,  and  bring  it  lo  tiieir  teach-r  for 
correction. 


.Mabel  wein  into  the  kitchen  one  day  and  asked. 
"Katy,  do  you  know  any  ik-w  riildle  or  conundrum? 
They  are  all  the  fashion  at  scIio<j1,  and  I  want  a 
new  one.  " 

"  I  know  just  one.  and  ihal  is  not  a  new  one.  I 
heard  it  in  good  old  Ireland  a  long  time  ago." 

■  \\  ell,  I  guess  its  so  old  that  it  will  Ik-  new  to 
all  ot  us,  so  will  you  leach  it  to  me?" 

'■  .A  question  I  will  ask  of  ihct, 
Come,  answer  if  you  please. 
I'cll  in  what  chapter  there's  a  verse 
With   three   and   fifty   I'-r" 

Wh.n  .Mabel  had  learned  the  rhyme  .she  a.sked 
Katy  the  answer. 

"  'i'hat's  the  hard  pan  u>  remember.  It's  in  the 
Itible,  sure,  but  I  forget  where.  I  remember  that 
the  name  of  the  book  it  is  in  is  a  girl's  name." 

Mabel  went  to  her  mother  and  foinid  the  answer 
to  be  Msther,  the  eighth  ciiapter  and  ninth  verse. 
.Mabel's  mother  assured  her  that  the  riddle  was  old 
enough  to  be  new  at  scIumiI.  and  pcrha])s  at  many 
other  |)laces. — Mary  Joslyii  Smith,  in  Voiitli's  Coiii- 
f'anioii. 

[He  sure  that  the  autlioriiy  (|uoted  above  has 
counted  correct! v. — Ei>rr(iE<.  I 


Can  you  put  the  spider's  web  back  in  place 

That  once  has  been  swept  away? 
Can  you  put  the  apple  again  on  the  bough 

Which  fell  at  your  feet  to-day? 

Can  you  put  the  lily  cup  back  on  the  stetn. 

And  cause  it  again  to  grow ': 
Can  you  mend  (he  butterfly's  broken  wing 

Ihat  you  cru-hed  with  a  hasty  blow? 

Can  you  put   the  bloom  again  on  the  grape. 

And  the  (irape  again  on  the  vine? 
Can  yon  put  the  dewdrops  back  on  the  flowers. 

And  make  them  sparkle  and  shine? 

Can  you  put  the  kernel  back  in  the  nut. 

Or  the  broken  egg  in  the  shell  ? 
Can  you  put  the  honey  back  in  the  comb, 

.■\nd  cover  with  wax  each  cell? 

You  think  that  my  questions  are  trifling,  dear, — 

I.et  nie  ask  you  another  one: 
Can  a  hasty  word  be  ever  unsaiil 

Or  an  unkind  deed  undone? 

—Selected. 
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The  Review's  Question  Box. 

[All  reasonable  questions  will  be  answered  in  tbis  column  as  space 
may  permit.] 

C.  L.  S. — What  time  should  be  devoted  to  home  study, 
and  at  what  age  should  it  begin? 

It  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  physical  condition  and 
temperament  of  the  child.  There  should  be  little 
home  study  before  the  age  of  nine.  There  may  be 
a  gradual  leading  tip  to  it,  not  by  giving  formal 
tasks,  but  by  letting  younger  pupils  do  at  home 
something  that  they  like  to  do,  thus  getting  them 
into  th;  habit.  This  habit  is  valuable  as  a  disci- 
pline especially  for  a  boy,  compelling  him  to  abandon 
his  play,  if  but  for  a  few  minutes,  lo  attend  to  a 
duly.  It  is  a  great  error  to  exact  too  much  from 
the  pupil  in  the  way  of  home  study.  Children, 
especially  where  the  school  hours  are  long,  need 
time  for  play,  and  in  the  country  there  are  "  chores" 
to  be  done  even  by  the  youngest.  From  nine  to 
twelve  or  thirteen,  one  hour  or  even  less  is  ainply 
sufficient  for  home  study.  Beyond  that  age  the 
lime  may  vary  according  to  the  pupil's  health  and 
circumstances,  but  in  no  case  shotild  it  exceed  an 
hour  and  a  half.  It  is  a  great  error  to  attertipt  to 
push  children  ahead  too  rapidly  by  exacting  much 
in  the  way  of  liome  study.  Read  on  another  page 
what  Goklwin   Smith  says  of  overwork  in  schools. 


A.  R. — What  pictures  would  you  suggest  for  the  walls 
of  a  primary  room? 

Of  good  pictures,  a  choice  may  be  made  from  the 
following:  Madonna  and  Child — Dagnan-Bouveret ; 
Christmas  Chimes  —  Blashfield ;  The  Gleaners  — 
Millet ;  Mother  and  Child — Brush ;  Age  of  Innocence 
— Reynolds;  Feed.ng  Her  Birds — Millet;  iMember 
of  the  Humane  Society — Reynolds ;  Children  of  the 
Shell — Murillo ;  Baby  Stuart —  \'an  Dyck  :  Little 
Rose  —  Whistler;  The  Connoisseurs  —  Landseer; 
Holy  Night — Correggio;  By  the  Riverside — Le- 
rolle;  The  Blacksmith — Frere ;  \irgin  with  Child 
and  Angels — Botticelli. 

Okderly  Teacher. — Is  it  possible  to  have  a  schoolroom 
in  such  good  order  that  the  teacher  may  'leave  the  room 
fur  a  short  time,  and  the  work  go  on  in  her  absence  with- 
out  disturbance? 

Yes.  it  is  possible.  1  have  known  cases  where 
llie  .scholars  took  pride  in  behaving  even 
1)etier  in  the  teacher's  absence.  Time,  patience 
and  i.':iiidnur  are  rv<|uire(l  In  Iiriiig  abi  ml  such 
a  result,  and  there  must  l)e  absolute  confidence 
between  teacher  and  pupils.     ( )ne  teacher  was  ask- 


ed how  she  ever  brought  her  room  to  such  a  con- 
dition that  when  she  was  out  her  children  were 
models  of  good  behavior.  She  said  she  trained 
them :  left  them  regularly  every  day  at  first : 
punished  those  who  proclaimed  themselves  dis- 
orderly ;  would  allow  no  tattling,  so  often  the  un- 
ruly escaped ;  but  the  expressive  eyes  of  the  child- 
ren were  an  indication  many  times  of  the  one  to  be 
questioned,  when  the  guilty  did  not  themselves  con- 
fess. Very,  very  few  children  tell  unttuths  when 
questioned  directly,  and  an  extra  punishment  was 
inflicted  upon  those  who  iiad  to  be  asked.  "  What 
punishment  ?  "  "  O,  anything  is  a  punishment  that 
you  call  such."  It  is  not  uncotnmon  to  hear  the 
children  tell  how  well  they  behaved  when  "teacher 
was  out,"  so  that  even  the  parents  mentioned  it  with 
pride.  "  Yes,  it  takes  time,  but  it  is  time  well 
spent,"  she  said. 

A  teacher  in  Nova  Scotia  writes  to  ask  for  some  ideas 
as  to  the  teaching  of  Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare." 
She  says ;  "  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  teach  so  as  to  inake 
it  interesting,  as  the  l>upils  do  not  care  for  the  stories." 

What  do  they  care  for. — these  children  who  are 
not  interested  in  the  "Tales?"  And  why  do  they 
not  care  for  them  ?  I  should  make  it  my  first  con- 
cern, were  I  their  teacher,  to  get  answers  to  these 
questions.  A  class  of  ten  girls,  whose  work  this 
year  correspon.ds  in  a  general  way  to  that  of  grade 
six,  were  asked  this  morning  if  they  found  the 
"  Tales  "  which  they  have  been  using  as  a  reading- 
book,  interesting,  or  not.  They  gave  their  answers, 
with  reasons,  in  writing.  Two  admit  that  they  do 
not  find  them  very  interesting;  one,  "  because  there 
is  too  much  murder  in  them ;  "  the  other,  "  because 
there  is  so  much  in  them  to  understand."  Another 
does  not  like  the  tragedies.  The  rest  are  all  warm- 
ly appreciative.  One  says,  "  They  are  very  interest- 
ing. I  think  '  Romeo  and  Juliet  '  is  the  nicest,  be- 
cause Romeo  was  so  faithful  to  Juliet,  and  when 
Juliet  found  him  she  killed  herself  to  die  when  he 
did."  "  The  Merchant  of  \'eniee  "  and  "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  "  seem  to  be  favorite  stories.  "  I 
think  they  are  very  interesting,  because  they  are  so 
exciting,  and  they  are  so  easy  to  understand ;  I  like 
the  'Merchant  of  Venice'  best,  because  it  is  so  excit- 
ing, and  you  arc  ,so  anxious  for  Antonio  lo  get  off, 
and  when  he  does,  it  is  so  relieving."  One  tender- 
hearted child  does  not  like  "  Macbetli.''  because  it 
is  so  bloody,  while  two  prefer  it  to  the  rest.  "  ( 
have  read  them  all,"  says  one,  "  and  I  find  them 
interesting  because  they  are  so  pretty,  and  they  are 
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not  silly  witli  iintliiii!,'^  iinilcnu-;itli  tlu-  prcltiiiuss." 
A  {^irl  who  Ikes  "  .Macl)cili  "  l>cst,  writes,  "  There 
are  so  many  interesting  events  happening  in  all  the 
plays."  ■■  1  like  them,"  says  tlie  ynunt^est  in  the 
class,  "because  they  arc  so  ditTerent  from  what  I've 
ever  read  before,  and  doiTt  all  end  alike." 

If  as  frank  and  individual  express'ons  of  opinion 
could  be  drawn  from  the  nnintereslcd  class,  thev 
might  give  tlie  teacher  a  starting  po  nt  from  which 
to  work.  .\t  least  they  would  show  whether  the 
pr^'vailing  feeling  was  one  of  mere  listless  indiffer- 
ence, or  of  irritated  distaste.  The  first  would  ])ro- 
bably  indicate  that  the  pni)ils  have  never  taken  anv 
interest  in  reading  at  all;  the  second  inightniean 
that  this  particular  book  is  not  getting  fair  treat- 
ment from  the  teacher.  It  is  only  common  fair- 
ness to  a  book  to  use  it  for  the  purjiose  that  its 
author  meant  it  for.  Now  Lamb  tells  us  in  the 
preface  to  the  "  Tales,"  that  he  means  tht-m  to  be 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  .Shakesjjeare ;  he 
hopes  his  young  readers  may  enjoy  beautiful  pas- 
sages from  a  play  better  from  having  sonic  iiafion 
of  the  }:ciicnil  story,  and  that  these  imperfect 
abridgments,  as  he  calls  them,  may  prove  so  delight- 
ful that  children  may  wish  themselves  a  little  older 
that  they  may  be  allowed  to  read  the  Plays  at  full 
length.  Guided  by  these  hints,  the  teacher's  first 
hus'ness  is  to  see  that  the  pupils  have  a  clear  notion 
of  each  story.  It  is  astonishing  how  manv  are 
unable  to  give  any  connected  account  of  a  story  thev 
have  read.  Practice  should  be  given  in  writing, 
without  recourse  to  the  book  :  first,  a  short  account 
of  an  inc'dent,  or  group  of  incidents,  c.  ^'.,  "Petru- 
chio's  Wedding."  or  "  The  Sheep-shearing  in 
Bohemia."  or  "  The  Story  of  Portia's  Ring."  Then 
longer  accounts  may  be  given,  until  at  last  the  more 
advanced  pupils  might  write  a  summary  of  a  whole 
story.  Comparisons  of  incidents  and  situations  in 
the  diflFerent  plays  wMI  prove  interesting,  as  the  mis- 
taken identity  in  "Twelfth  Xight  "  and  "The 
Comedy  of  Errors." 

The  first  interest  with  children  is  always  in  inci- 
dent :  later  comes  some  interest  in  character,  and 
the  more  important  characters  may  be  freely  dis- 
cussed -n  class.  Then  the  teacher,  taking  the  place 
of  the  brother  to  whom  Lamb  appeals  for  help, 
should  read  short  selections  from  the  plays  them- 
selves to  fill  out  and  enliven  the  prose  storv.  .Some 
lines  from  each  play  should  h.'  numorizcd  bv  the 
class. 

The  personality  of  the  writer  should  not  be  ignor- 
ed,    Charles  Laiub's  life  is  among  the  most  interest- 


ing, ancl  hi>  character  |HThai)s  the  most  lovable  in 
literary  history,  and  the  lonching  s;or\  of  his  devo- 
tion It)  his  sister  will  appeal  to  most  ch'ldren. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  ch  Id,  if  he  lakes  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  reading  at  all,  will  read  the 
■  Tales  "  with  nut  only  intcr.st,  but  delight.  Hut 
I  fear  the  "  if  "  =s  a  big  one.  Whatever  we  succeed 
in  doing  with  our  pupils,  we  do  not  seem  to  1x3  ab'c 
■o  turn  out  intelligent  r.aders.  knowing  how  to  got 
plea-;iire  and  profit  from  a  IxMik.  Where  is  the 
fault?  F,.  R. 


Primary  School  Work. 


W  hi'.e  vis-ting  country  schof»ls  recently,  I  noticed 
that  in  some  the  little  children  were  left  to  sit  (piietlv 
in  their  seats  and  amuse  themselves  as  they  saw  fit 
(not  always  to  the  teacher's  satisfact'on),  while  in 
others  the  children  were  supjilied  with  bu.sy  work 
when  not  old  enough  to  study.  Perhaps  a  few  of 
these  devices  may  be  useful  to  other  teachers : 

1.  The  ch'ld's  name  was  written  on  the  desk  with 
chalk,  or  on  a  large  piece  of  |)aper  with  a  mark'ng 
crayon,  and  he  was  given  shoe  pegs  with  which  to 
cover  it. 

2.  A  sentence  was  wriuen  on  the  boa^-d :  the 
children  formed  it  on  the'r  desks  w'th  shoe  pegs  or 
corn. 

3.  Simi)!e  wirds  were  cut  from  son'e  p-'uer  or  old 
book,  as  "  with  "  or  "  do<T."  and  letters  of  large  type 
were  riven  to  the  child  for  buildiig  the  wDrd 
beneath. 

4.  Xuniher  conib'nat'ons  were  even  to  whxh 
answers  were  fi'ted.  as.  "  2-}-3=?  "  .ind  the  child 
found  on  another  slip  of  paper  "  3."  which  he  placed 
in.  position. 

5.  Squares  were  made  in  wlrch  were  placed  the 
autumn  co'ors  vis'ble  from  the  windows. 

6.  Large  woolen  bcacls  w'erc  struncr  on  shoe  laces. 
This  was  made  either  a  study  in  color  or  number 
work. 

7.  Mats  were  woven  with  colored  reeds. 

8.  Hearts,  circles,  etc.,  were  cut  from  colored 
paper  and  mounted. 

().  One  te-icher  had  i)as'ed  small  sauares  of  color- 
ed paper  on  large  squares  of  br'stol  Ixiard,  and  the 
ch'ldren  arranged  the  scpnres  rei)rescntipg  the  san'c 
numbers  in  rows. 

to.  On  a  large  envelope  wis  pasted  a  p'cture  and 
a  story  was  wr'tten  bes'de  it.  The  words  of  the 
sto'-v  were  writ'en  on  small  slips  of  stiff  paper  and 
p'ac.d  n  the  envelope.  The  children  arranged  the 
story  on  their  desks. 

IT.  A  circle  or  s(niare  of  colored  paper  was  pasted 
on  a  small  card  an<l  the  name  of  a  color  was  wr'tten 
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on   another  card,  and   the  child   placed   the  correct 
name  by  the  color. 

12.  One  teacher  had  dissected  ])'ctnres  which  the 
children  arranged. 

13.  Get  the  child  interested  in  some  short  story. 
After  he  is  able  to  read  it,  ask  h-m  if  he  would  not 
like  to  take  it  home  for  his  parents  to  see.  Of  course 
it  is  not  possible  for  all  the  children  to  take  the 
story  home,  so  it  is  placed  on  the  board  with  all  the 
marks  of  punctuation.  This  will  teach  the  child  to 
])unctuate  more  quickly  than  any  number  of  rules 
will  ever  do. — Popular  Educator. 


Rural  School  Course  of  Study. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  doubtful  whether  a  course 
of  study  that  could  be  u<"ed  with  profit  could  be  pre- 
pared for  rural  schoo'.s,  but  it  has  been  fullv  demon- 
strated that  rural  schools  can  be  graded,  and  that 
courses  of  study  are  as  valuable  to  single-room  rural 
schools  as  they  are  to  town  or  city  schools. 

A  course  of  study  that  sets  forth  plainly  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  study,  the  time  when  each  branch 
should  be  taken  up,  and  when  completed,  together 
with  clear  directions  for  its  use,  and  some  sugges- 
tions in  the  line  of  methods,  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  helpful  to  any  school,  s'nce  it  provides  definite 
work  for  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  atlords  an 
opportunity  for  all  concerned  to  measure,  from  time 
to  time,  the  progress  of  the  school.  Since  a  definite 
amount  of  work  is  to  be  completed  with'n  a  speci- 
fied time,  a  course  of  study  places  a  responsibility 
on  the  teacher  that  stirs  up  his  latent  powers,  and 
enables  him  to  do  better  work.  It  gives  a  success- 
ful teacher  an  opportunity  to  convince  the  directors 
and  patrons  that  he  not  only  knows  how  to  do  ^-ood 
school  work,  but  that  he  actually  gets  it  done. 
Every  district  wants  a  teacher  who  can  lead  the 
children  to  a  successful  completion  of  definite  w^ork. 
ATany  teachers  can  do  th's,  but  some  cannot.  A 
course  of  study  affords  the  right  test ;  it  shows  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  a  teacher  in  no  uncertain 
degree.  The  object  of  a  course  of  study,  however, 
is  not  to  show  the  strength  or  weakness  of  a  teacher, 
but  to  make  school  work  interesting,  practical, 
svstemat'c.  liv  jilacing  system  in  the  work,  the 
same  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  produces  better 
results.  It  is  a  source  of  s^reat  help,  and  manv  a 
weak  teacher  has  been  greatly  helped  by  working 
under  the  guidance  of  a  well-arranged  course  of 
study. 

In  the  rural  districts  pupils  are  often  permitted 
to  choose  the  branches  which  thev  wish  to  studv. 
In  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  this  may  be  a 
good  plan,  but  it  is  wdiolly  wrong  to  allow  young 
pjople  while  'n  the  public  schools  to  study  only  a 
few  of  the  common  branches  and  neglect  others 
ec|ually  important.  It  takes  a  complete  masterv  of 
all  the  common  branches  to  make  up  a  strong 
common  school  education,  and  for  the  average  hoy 
and  girl  that  is  little  enough  with  which  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  a  useful  life.     When  a  course  of 


study  is  used  in  a  school,  it  is  understood  that  pupils 
take  all  ol  the  work  in  the  department  to  which  they 
belong,  so  it  does  not  happen  often  that  they  object 
to  anv  part  of  the  work  that  belongs  to  their  division, 
and  this  relieves  the  teacher  of  many  unpleasant 
experiences. 

Unless  the  directors  and  teachers  of  the  county 
do  their  wdiole  duty,  a  course  will  be  of  little  value 
to  the  schools.  In  every  county  there  are  some 
teachers  who  would  rather  travel  in  the  old  road, 
be  it  ever  so  rough,  than  to  seek  a  new  route,  how- 
ever inviting  it  may  appear.  Directors  may  adopt 
a  course,  place  copies  of  it  in  the  hands  of  all  their 
teachers,  and  request  them  to  organize  their  schools 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  therein, 
but  some  of  them  will  make  no  effort  at  all  to  use 
the  course,  unless  the  directors  compel  them  to  do 
so.  Let  the  directors  adopt  a  course,  and  require 
all  of  their  teachers  to  use  it,  and  if  any  refuse  or 
neglect  to  do  so,  hold  them  responsible  not  later 
than  the  next  school  year. — John  S.  Carroll,  in  Xciv 
England  Journal  of  Education. 


Reading  would  often  be  much  better  if  the  teacher 
onlv  realized  the  imperfections  of  the  class.  Fail- 
ure to  prepare  the  lesson,  indistinct  utterance,  no 
conception  of  ;he  meaning,  and  thuidity  are  among 
the  causes  of  poor  oral  reading.  The  standard  — 
the  ideal  of  good  reading  must  be  ever  present  with 
the  teacher  while  the  lesson  is  in  progress.  Drill 
until  an  exercise  can  be  read  with  good  voice  and 
articulation,  good  expression,  and  evident  under- 
standing. Do  not  permit  a  child's  recitation  to 
cease,  until  he  has  made  some  improvement  in  his 
portion  of  the  lesson.  If  fresh,  interesting  reading 
matter  is  supplied  to  children  constantly,  they  will 
learn  to  read  fluently  with.out  much  effort,  provided 
the  teacher  is  a  good  reader  and  is  able  to  stimulate 
the  taste  for  good  literature.  The  grade  work  in 
reading  is  a  miserable  failure  if  ( i )  the  child  is  not 
trained  to  secure  the  thoughts,  feeling  and  emotions 
from  the  printed  page,  (2)  to  impart  these  with 
svmpathetic  and  pleasing  tones,  and  ( 3 )  to  dis- 
criminate the  good  literature  from  the  had  with  the 
power  of  choosing  the  good  and  rejecting  the  bad. 
-^Oregon  Tcochcr.<;'  Monthly. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Chili  and  Bolivia  have  conckuL'd  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Coal  of  excellent  quality  has  been  found  on  the 
island  of  Spitzbergen. 

The  newspapers  announce  more  than  one  new 
method  of  jjhotograpliing  in  natural  colors. 

In  Russia,  an  incandescent  alcohol  lamp  is  in  use, 
which  produces  light  at  half  the  cost  of  that  obtain- 
ed from  petroleum. 

The  new  subway  in  New  York,  with  a  tot-\! 
length  of  nearly  twenty-three  miles,  is  the  longest 
railwav  tunnel  in  the  world. 
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To  facilitate  trade  between  I'rance  and  Spain,  it 
is  i)r()]K)sed  to  make  tlnee  railway  tuniK-ls  nnder  the 
Pyrenees. 

One  Ininilred  and  twenty-three  thousand  persons 
have  come  from  the  I'niteil  .'^tatcs  to  settle  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest  in  the  last  five  years. 

The  news  that  Dutch  tmups  ha\e  cajitnred  another 
small  Atchinese  town  reminds  us  that  the  war  in  Su- 
matra is  still  ij^oni,'  on.  Ii  hes^an  nmn-  than  thirty 
years  ago. 

By  the  use  of  hlue  liy;lit.  a  ( !erm:m  investijjator 
has  been  able  to  produce  insensibility  to  pain  with- 
out the  loss  of  consciousness.  The  discovery  has 
bcL-n  put  to  a  practical  use  in  dentistry. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  is  reported  to  have  saM  that 
there  is  a  gfreai  deal  of  nonsense  written  al)out 
radium.  He  does  not  believe  there  is  a  tenth  of  an 
ounce  of  radium  in  the  whole  world. 

The  revolt  of  the  tribesmen  anrainst  European 
rule  in  Cerman  Southwest  .Africa  has  spread  to  the 
Portuguese  colonv  of  .\ngola,  where  a  detachment 
of  Portuguese  troops  has  been  defeated  by  the 
natives. 

With  the  I'm'ted  States  forces  still  warin"'  war 
in  the  PhiTppines.  other  wars  in  .As'a  and  .\frica. 
and  grave  danger  of  a  war  in  Europe,  a  call  has 
been  issued  for  another  peace  conference  at  The 
Hague.     Xo  time  is  set  for  the  meeting. 

.\  new  potato,  called  the  I'ruguay  potato,  is  at- 
tracting notice  in  France,  and  is  said  to  be  much 
better  than  the  one  which  we  wronglv  call  the  Irish 
potato,  .\nother  new  vegetable  for  table  use  comes 
from  Central  .-Ksia.  and  is  said  to  be  of  better  flavor 
than  celery,  which  it  much  resembles. 

.•\n  .Kmer'can  explorer  claims  to  have  discovered, 
five  vears  aeo.  near  the  northeastern  end  of  Creat 
-Slave  Lake,  a  vast  and  monotonous  series  of  nailer- 
ies excavated  in  the  solid  rock,  the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  'nscriptions  in  an  unknown  lan- 
guage. 

The  ste.'l  arch  brid"-e  across  the  Zambesi  river, 
just  below  the  X'ictoria  Falls,  the  foiuidalions  for 
which  are  now  nearlv  completed,  will  be  joo  feet 
above  the  water,  with  a  main  span  of  500  feet.  P.y 
this  bridge  the  Rhodesian  railway  will  cross  the 
Zambesi. 

The  lirit'sb  goxernnunt  has.  for  some  reason,  re- 
fused to  let  (K'rmany  make  use  of  Walfish  I'ay  as 
a  base  of  operat'ons  against  the  hostile  Hereros. 
Walfish  I'nv  is  a  I'ritish  nossession.  near  the  middle 
of  the  long  coast  I'ne  of  German  Southwest  .\frica: 
and  is  the  only  good  harbor  on  the  coast. 

The  rema'ns  of  a  pre-lv'storic  town  of  some  l.;oo 
inhabitants  have  l)e;"n  discovered  in  Ch'li.  in  a  small 
vallev  among  the  mountains.  Stone  houses,  pro- 
bably built  twentv  centur-es  a>''o.  are  still  standinsr. 
The  tools  of  husbandrv  and  household  implements 
found  are  of  stone.  The  inhabitants  were  probably 
Aztecs. 


The  interruption  of  work  on  the  Simplon  railway 
tunnel,  owing  to  tlie  encounter  of  a  spring  of  lK>il- 
ing  hot  water,  may  prove  to  Ite  permanent.  Tile 
heat  increases  as  tiie  work  pnKeetls. 

India  is  to  iiave  the  iKiierus  of  stan<laril  lin>c.  It 
is  proposed  to  adopt  in  that  country,  for  the  use  i>f 
railways  ami  telegrapii  lines,  a  time  slamlard  five 
and  a  half  hours  earlier  tiian  tlial  of  Cjrcenwich 
I'.nrmah  will  iiave  for  tiie  same  jiurpose  a  stamlard 
tim;'  six  and  a  half  hours  earlier  than  <  ireenwich. 

The  llritish  force  returnini'  from  TliilK-t  has  to 
encounter  the  same  hardshii)s  from  snow  and  cold 
in  the  mountain  passes  as  on  the  journey  north- 
ward; and.  though  the  iidiabitants  are  no  longer 
hostile,  there  is  much  suffering  reported,  and  some 
loss  of  life. 

\'ast  forests  of  a  certain  tree  from  which  rubber 
can  be  made  have  been  discovered  in  the  interior  of 
lirazil.  The  product  is  said  to  be  ecpial  in  (|ualily 
to  the  best  llrazilian  ruliber.  The  tree  which  fur- 
n'shes  this  jiroduct  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
that  which  furnishes  the  ordinary  rubber  of  com- 
merce, but  has  been  hitherto  but  little  use<l  as  a 
.source  of  su])ply. 

The  greatest  cataract  in  the  world  is  not  .Niagara, 
nor  the  X'ictoria  h'alls  oi  the  Zambesi,  but  the  falls 
of  the  Iguaza,  lately  discovered  in  South  America. 
The  Iguaza  is  a  tributary  of  the  Parana.  The  fall 
is  sai(l  to  be  over  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  more 
than  twice  as  wide  as  Niagara ;  and  of  immense 
volume  and  indescribable  grandeur  in  the  rainy 
seasons.  P.ecause  it  is  in  th.-  heart  of  an  almost 
imnenetrable  forest,  it  has  remained  so  long  un- 
known. 

The  steamer  Xeptune  has  returneil  from  a  four- 
teen months'  cruise  along  our  northern  coasts,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Canadian  government.  The 
farthest  north  point  visited  was  Cai>e  Sabine.  ( )ne 
I'nitcd  .States  whaling  vessel  and  four  Dundee 
whalers  were  found  'n  Hudson  Hay  and  Itaflfin's 
Hay.  The  .Arctic,  with  the  second  expe<lition.  which 
left  before  the  arrival  of  the  Neptune,  reached  Port 
I'.urwell  on  the  first  of  October. 

The  very  successful  flight  of  an  airship  at  .^t. 
Louis,  rising  to  a  height  of  two  thou.sand  feet,  and 
.saMing  against  the  wind  for  a  part  of  its  course, 
brings  renewed  hope  of  the  flying  machine  becom- 
hig  somewhat  more  than  a  dangerous  and  costly 
toy.  T.  S.  1  laid  win.  the  inventor,  announces  that 
a  fifti'cn  mile  tri|)  over  a  definite  ci>urse  will  be  at- 
tempted, regardless  of  weather  conditions. 

Dalgety  is  to  be.ihe  capital  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  .Australia.  It  lies  midway  Ijetwcen  Tunuit  and 
Piombala.  in  the  cho'ce  b.tween  which  two  the  two 
louses  of  the  Australian  parliau'ent  could  not 
agree.  It  is  situated  on  the  .^nowy  river,  in  the 
southern  angle  of  New  South  Wales,  near  the  \'ic- 
torian  border,  l"orty  miles  d'stant  is  Mt.  Kos- 
eiusco,  the  highest  point  of  land  on  the  .Australian 
continent.     Eden.  N.  S.  W..  is  the  nearest  seaport. 
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Accurate  measurements,  as  a  result  of  thirty 
years'  work,  have  given  us  the  exact  polar  and 
equatorial  diameters  of  the  earth.  These  are,  if  the 
figures  :n  the  public  press  may  be  trusted,  for  the 
former,  7,899  miles,  and  7,926  for  the  latter. 

The  census  of  British  South  .\frica,  includ-ng 
Cap.'  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  Xatal,  Rhodesia,  the 
Orange  River  Co'ony.  Basutoland  and  Bechuana- 
land,  gives  a  wh'te  population  of  a  little  more  than 
one  million,  and  a  colored  population  of  five  mil- 
lions. 

The  Colonial  Office  has  transmitted  a  despatch 
to  the  Governor-general  expressing  the  regret  of 
His  Majesty's  government  at  the  action  of  a  British 
consul  in  Brazil,  who  compelled  the  master  of  a 
Nova  Scotia  vessel  to  remove  the  Canadian  flag 
which  his  vessel  was  flying  when  in  port.  The 
consul  explains  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  admir- 
alty warrant  of  February,  1892,  recognizing  the 
red  ensign  with  the  Canadian  coat-of-arms  in  the 
fly  as  the  flag  of  the  Canadian  merchant  marine. 

The  great  battle  of  Liao  Yang,  from  which  the 
Russians  withdrew  without  the  loss  of  any  large 
body  of  troops,  has  been  followed  by  another  and 
greater  battle  that  was  equally  undecisive.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Russians  for  the  first  t'me  took  the 
aggressive  part ;  but,  after  ten  days'  fighting,  w'th 
a  loss  on  both  sides  of  some  80,000  men,  the  com- 
bat ceased  because  both  armies  were  exhausted, 
rather  than  because  either  had  gained  any  decided 
advantage.  A  third,  and  perhaps  still  greater  bat- 
tle, is  expected,  near  the  same  place,  where  the  two 
arnres  have  been  for  days  entrenched  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  apart. 

Nearly  ten  thousand  people  were  killed  in  radway 
accidents  in  the  United  States  last  year,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Add  to  this  the  number  k'lled  in  Canada,  and 
we  have  an  appalling  record,  a  shameful  record,  of 
deaths  largely  due  to  insuf-ficient  construction  and 
equipment,  and  tc  the  carelessness  of  emplovees, 
the  latter  due,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  compulsorv 
overwork.  In  the  last  three  months  of  1903,  nearly 
five  hundred  were  killed  on  the  United  States  rail- 
ways, includ'ng  passengers  and  employees ;  while  in 
England  not  one  passenger  was  killed  in  the  whole 
twelve  months. 

The  sailing  of  the  lialtic  fleet  for  the  Far  East 
has  b''ought  very  serious  danger  of  war  with  Bri- 
tain, through  the  stranee  action  of  the  Russians  in 
firing  upon  a  Brit'sh  fislv'ng  fleet  in  the  North  Sea. 
One  of  the  fishing  vessels  was  sunk,  two  men  killed, 
and  manv  wounded.  The  Russian  admiral  claims 
that  his  fleet  was  attacked  hv  two  torpedo  boats,  and 
lliat  he  tried  to  spare  the  fishing  boats  and  ceased 
firing  as  soon  as  the  torpedo  boats  were  out  of 
sight.  The  question  of  fact  will  be  referred  to  a 
court  of  inquiry  at  The  Hague.  In  the  meantime, 
tlie  Russian  ships  arc  procced'ng  on  their  wav  to 
the  seat  of  war  in  the  Far  East,  which  they  expect 
to  reach  in  two  months'  time. 


The  Japanese  by  a  series  of  fierce  assaults  dur- 
ing late  October,  secured  possession  of  several 
commanding  positions,  with  the  apparent  hope  of 
a  final  assault  and  capture  of  the  fortress  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Mikado's  birthday  (3rd  No- 
\ember),  which  by  a  curious  coincidence  was  also 
the  anniversary  of  the  accession  to  the  Russian 
throne  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  final  as- 
sault has  not  yet  been  made,  but  the  end  is  near. 

The  dominion  elections  took  place  November  3, 
resulting  in  the  liberal  government  being  sus- 
tained by  a  majority  of  over  60.  One  of  the 
surprises  of  the  election  was  the  defeat  of  the 
opposition  leader,  Hon.  R.  L.  Borden 


TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS. 

Gloucestek  County  Institute. 

This  institute  met  at  the  Grammar  School, 
Bathurst,  October  27  and  28.  About  40  teachers 
were  present.  Principal  P.  Girdwood  of  the 
Bathurst  Village  Superior  School  presided,  and 
delivered  an  address  of  welcome  followed  by  an 
excellent  paper  on  nature  study  in  rural  schools 
by  Principal  E.  L.  O'Brien  of  Tracadie  Inspector 
J.  F.  Doucet  delivered  an  interesting  address  on 
the  aims  and  conduct  of  the  teachers'  institute. 
Mr.  T  B.  Kidner,  director  of  manual  training, 
created  a  very  favorable  impression  by  his  address 
on  manual  training.  Miss  Cormier  read  a  bright 
paper  on  the  teaching  of  Canadian  history.  Two 
well  conducted  mod-il  lessons  were  given,  one  by 
Sister  Mary  Stephen  on  number  in  the  first  grade, 
and  the  second  by  Principal  R.  D  Hanson  on 
addition  of  fractions.  The  institute  was  one  of 
the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  Chief  Sup't 
Dr.  Inch  was  present,  and  contributed  much  to  its 
success,  in  addition  to  his  address  at  the  public 
educational  meeting.  The  papers  and  lessons 
were  discussed  with  much  earnestness. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  condemning  corrupt 
practices  at  elections  and  urging  teachers  to  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship. — St.  John  Sun. 

A"iCTORi,\  County,  N.  B.,  Institute. 

The  Wctor'a  County  teachers  held  their  annual 
session  at  Andover,  N.  B.,  on  the  13th  and  14th  of 
October.  Twenty-three  teachers  were  present,  who 
were  hospitably  and  pleasantly  entertained  by  the 
people  of  Andover.  A  very  successful  educational 
meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  with 
speeches,  readings  and  music.  Mr.  Brittain's  ad- 
dress and  his  lesson  before  the  institute  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  on  Nature  StLuK'were  greatly  en- 
joyed by  those  who  heard  him  The  following  pa- 
pers were  read  and  profitabh- discussed:  Discipline 
by  Misses  h^dgecombe  and  Goodine;  iirimary  read- 
ing by  Mrs  Glenn;  the  art  of  ipu-stioning,  by  Mr. 
McAdam.     The  institute  will   meet  ne.xt  year  at 
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Grand  Falls  on  the  last  Thursday  and  l-riday  in 
.ScptL-mber.  The  officers  elected  \vere:  G.  J. 
McAdam,  principal  of  the  grammar  school,  presi- 
dent; Thus.  Rogers,  vice-president;  Bessie  M. 
Eraser,  secretary;  Janet  M  Curry  anil  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Clenn,  ailditional  members  of  the  executive. 


VVestmoklanu  County  Institute. 

rile  W  eslniorland,  X.  B.,  County  teachers  met  in 
Sackvillc  on  the  13th  and  14th  October,  Mr.  Tattle 
T.  (Joodwin,  president,  in  the  chair.  There  were 
about  one  Innulred  teachers  present,  who  greatly 
enjoyed  the  meetings  and  discussions.  Papers  were 
read  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Goodwin  on  discipline,  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  Jonah  on  spelling,  and  by  Mr.  \V.  A.  Cowper- 
thwaite  on  compostion.  The  institute  divided  at  one 
of  its  sessions  into  three  sections  for  the  discussion 
of  subjects  pertaining  to  high  school,  intermediate 
and  primary  courses.  Lessons  were  given  by  Miss 
Murray,  of  Point  du  Chene,  on  decimals,  and  by 
Miss  Copp,  of  Sackville,  on  reading. 

I  )n  the  evening  of  the  13th  a  public  meeting  was 
held  in  Beethoven  hall.  President  Goodwin  in  the 
chair.  Addresses  were  given  by  Principal  F.  A. 
Dixon,  of  Sackville,  on  behalf  of  the  town  council, 
A.  B.  Copp.  M.  P.  P.,  Councillor  ( ioodwin,  Dr.  Bor- 
den and  Inspector  O'Blenes,  and  a  paper  was  read 
by  -Miss  Eadie,  of  the  domestic  science  department 
of  the  Mt.  Allison  Ladies'  College.  The  members 
of  the  institute  visited  the  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  departments  of  Mt.  Allison  Ladies' 
College,  and  were  greatly  pleased  with  what  they 
saw.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  W.  A. 
Cowperthwaite,  president ;  Miss  Leighton,  vice- 
])resident;  S.  \V'.  Irons,  secretary;  Miss  Jane  Jones, 
R.  B.  blasters,  C.  R.  Anderson,  additional  members 
of  the  executive. 


P.  E.  Isi.A.Ni)  Tkachers'  Co.wention. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  teachers  of  Prince 
Edward  Lsland  was  held  in  Charlottetown  during 
the  last  three  days  of  .September.  Inspector  G.  J. 
McCnrniac  presiding.  The  attendance  was  about 
one  hundred.  Dr.  Fletcher,  of  the  Dcmiinion  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  Ottawa,  was  present  and  gave  a 
practical  address  on  nature  studv,  illustrating  liow 
a  careful  observation  by  pupils  of  what  is  found  in 
their  neighborhood  may  be  a  benefit  to  the  whole 
community.  Principal  R.  H.  Campbell,  of  Sum- 
merside.  read  a  well  written  ]japer  on  patriotism, 
and  Mr.  11.  L.  Cahill  one  on  our  chief  duties,  giving 
suggestions  on  the  better  teaching  of  composition 
and  agriculture.  Chief  .Sunerintcndont  of  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  Anderson,  presided  at  the  evening  meeting, 
giving  excellent  counsel  to  the  teachers  assembled 
Referring  to  emoluments,  he  said  the  signs  of  the 
times  point  out  that  this  will  receive  an  early  recog- 
nition and  the  ranks  of  the  teachers  thus  retain  those 
whose  experience  is  ever  enhancing  their  value. 

The    following   are   the   officers    for   the   ensuing 
year :   President.   Ira  J.   Yeo,  Charlottetown ;  \'ice- 


president  for  Prince— (Jarfield  Bennett,  St.  Elea- 
nors; for  Oiieens— J.  E.  Gillis,  Charlottetown;  for 
Kings— Peter  A.  Hughes,  Georgetown;  Recording 
secretary,  Joljn  McSwain,  Charlottetown;  Secre- 
tary-treasurer, James  l^ndrigan,  Ciiarlottctown ; 
additional  members  of  executive  committee.  Miss 
Laura  K.  Scott,  Charlottetown;  R.  H.  Campbell. 
Siimmerside;  J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetown;  J. 
Walter  Jones,  Pownal. 

Ai.uERT  County  Institute. 

The  twentv-seveiuh  annual  session  of  the  Albeit 
Coimty  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  Hopewell 
Cape  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  September.  I'ortv- 
five  teachers  were  present  and  a  very  interestitig 
and  pnjfitable  progrannne  was  carried'  out.  T.  E. 
Colpiits,  A.  B..  president,  J.  .\.  Edmonds,  secretarv- 
treasurer.  [•ro  ton. 

After  the  enrolment  and  president's  address,  Miss 
Evelyn  Bennett,  of  Hopewell  Cape,  gave  a  lesson 
in  clay  modelling;  Principal  J.  A.  Edmonds  gave 
an  illustrated  talk  on  practical  methods  of  treating 
common  .school  arithmetic;  Miss  Ida  Saul  read  an 
instructive  paper  on  drawing;  and  Miss  Bessie  .Mc- 
Nally,  M.  A.,  read  a  very  interesting  and  inspiring 
paper  on  English  literature.  A  public  meeting  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  arldressed  by  Dr. 
Inch,  Inspector  O'Blenes  and  A.  C.  M.  Lawson 
Miss  Mina  Reid,  of  the  Truro  normal  school  staff, 
gave  a  reading,  and  Miss  Muriel  Colpitis  and  J.  A. 
Edmonds  rendered  solos. 

On  the  second  day  Inspector  O'Blenes  gave  a 
talk  on  arithmetic,  illustrating  his  method  of  teach- 
ing the  subject,  and  the  discussion  was  participated 
in  by  Dr.  Inch  and  J.  A.  Edmonils.  Dr.  Inch  also 
addressed  the  teachers  at  some  length.  His  re- 
marks were  very  practical  and  were  listened  to  with 
nnich  interest  and  ])Ieasiire.  In  the  afternoon  Mr. 
George  Somers,  of  Surrey,  gave  a  lesson  in  gram- 
mar to  a  class  of  eighth  grade  pupils,  illustrating 
his  method  of  teaching  words  ending  in  "  ing." 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  T.  E.  Colpitis,  .\.  B..  Alma,  president ; 
Miss  Edith  .\.  R.  Davis,  .\.  B..  'Riverside,  vice- 
president ;  Miss  Bessie  McXally.  M.  .\..  Hillshoro 
secretary-treasurer;  Miss  Xellie  McXaughton  ami 
Miss  E.  May  Foster,  additional  members  of  the 
executive.— /'"roHi  the  Secretary's  Re[<ort. 


XoRTIILMniCIU-.WI)    CoL'NTV    INSTITUTE. 

The  tvvt-nt\ -eighth  animal  meeting  of  the  Nor- 
thumberland t'ounty  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
at  the  grammar  school  building,  Chatham,  on  the 
29th  and  30ih  Sei)tcmher.  the  president.  Mr.  Jas. 
Mcintosh,  in  the  chair,  .\ddresses  were  given  hy 
Inspector  Mersereau  and  Dr.  Cox,  who  tlwclt  on  the 
im]5ortance  of  teachers  having  "  hobbies."  of  that 
useful  and  interesting  class,  that  woidd  stinmlate 
themselves  and  their  pupils.  Mr.  Roy  D.  Fuller- 
ton  gave  an  address  on  English  literature,  .\nalys  s 
and  grammar  should  not  be  resorted  to  in  teaching 
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literature,  else  the  beauty  of  the  passages  be  lost 
sight  of.  Get  at  the  thought,  and  commit  fine  pas- 
sages to  memory.  He  gave  some  powerful  pas- 
sages from  Tennyson  and  iMilton  as  well  suited  to 
arouse  children's'  interest.  He  thought  it  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  small  children  could  not  grasp 
these  thoughts.  Teach  from  the  best  authors. 
Teach  their  best  pieces,  and  the  results  will  be  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  Brown  read  a  paper  on  drawing,  showing 
what  a  variety  of  simple  and  interesting  objects  may 
be  used  in  training  children  to  draw.  President 
Mcintosh  gave  a  practical  talk  on  mistakes  in 
teaching  elementary  arithmetic,  and  Miss  M.  J. 
Dunnet  at  the  following  session  gave  an  excellent 
address  on  school  ideals,  emphasizing  character 
building  as  the  most  important  work  of  the  teacher. 
Mr.  h!"  Burton  Logic  read  a  paper  on  the  teaching 
of  Latin,  urging  its  great  use  in  understanding  our 
own  language,  as  well  as  ancient  history  and  litera- 
ture. He  approved  of  the  Roman  pronunciation, 
a  view  which  was  not  concurred  in  by  Principal 
;\lacKenzie  and  Dr.  Cox,  who  spoke  on  the  paper. 

Dr.  Cox  addressed  the  institute  on  why  the  re- 
sults in  teaching  science  are  not  satisfactory.  In 
the  course  of  an  excellent  address  he  showed  that 
teachers  must  be  interested  students  of  natural  his- 
tory. They  should  be  conversant  with  simple  but 
proper  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  by  means 
of  objects,  and  frequent  tests  should  be  made  to  see 
if  pupils  are  forming  correct  habits  of  observation. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  Jas.  Mcintosh,  president;  Miss  Edgar, 
vice-president ;  A.  E.  G.  MacKenzie,  secretary- 
treasurer ;  H.  B.  Logic  and  Miss  Stella  Carruthers, 
additional  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

There  was  much  profitable  discussion  on  the 
papers  and  addresses.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the  insti- 
tute by  Lt. -governor  Snowball,  and  by  Professor 
Tweed'ie,  of  Mt.  Allison,  who  complimented  the 
teachers  on  the  excellent  way  they  were  doing  their 
work,  adding  that  public  school  education  was  im- 
proving, as  better  equipped  students  were  every  year 
com'ng  to  the  universities. —  Adapted  from 
Chatham  World. 


the 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


'I'lie  Nova  Scotia  normal  school  opened  October  sth  with 
an  attendance  of  lo6  students. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bishop,  who  graduated  from  Acadia  in  igoi 
and  at  Yale  in  1903,  taking  this  year  his  M.  A.  degree,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  economics  at   that  university. 

A  delegation  from  the  Teachers"  Association  of  Frederic- 
ton  recently  waited  on  the  trustees  of  that  city  asking  for 
an  increase  of  salary,  basing  their  claim  on  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  and  that  the  educational  centre  of  the  pro- 
vince should  present  an  example  to  other  places  in  regard 
to  salaries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  delegation  urged,  the 
teachers  of  St.  John,  St.  Stephen  and  Moncton  are  better 
laid  than   those  of  Fredericton 


Mr.  R.  G.  D.  Richardson,  of  Nova  Scotia,  whose  articles 
in  the  KrviEW  recently  on  mathematics  awakened  such 
interest,  has  been  appointed  instructor  of  mathematics  in 
Yale  University.  This,  following  Mr.  Richardson's  signal 
success  at  Yale  in  1902,  when  he  led  his  class  and  made 
the  highest  average  ever  made  in  that  distinguished  univer- 
sity, must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  him  and  his 
friends.  ISIr.  Richardson  is  continuing  his  post-graduate 
work  at  Yale,  where  there  are  nine  Acadia  College  gradu- 
ates this  year,  all  doing  excellent  work,  creditable  to  their 
ahiia  mater. 

Miss  Ida  Creighton,  of  the  Compton  Avenue  school, 
Halifax,  has  resigned  her  position,  and  the  board  of  school 
commissioners  have  placed  on  record  its  high  appreciation 
of  her  services.  Mr.  G.  R.  Marshall,  principal  of  the 
Richmond  school,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Miss 
Creighton  at  a  salary  of  $1,000.  A  number  of  the  Halifax 
teachers  received  an  increase  of  salary,  voted  by  the  com- 
missioners, with  but  a  single  dissentient  voice. 

The  death  was  recently  announced  of  Mr.  Bernard  Far- 
nil,  of  Kentville,  N.  S.,  at  the  age  of  77.  Mr.  Farrell  was 
a  teacher  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  Kings  County,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  excellent  services  the  Nova  Scotia  gov- 
ernment years  ago  granted  him  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 
For  the  past  twenty  years,  until  about  a  year  since,  he  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Kentville  school  board. 

Mr.  Matthew  A.  Wall,  of  Fairview,  Westmorland  Co., 
N.  B.,  according  to  a  correspondent  in  the  Sackville  Post, 
can  probably  lay  claim  to  have  seen  more  active  service 
than  any  teacher  in  these  provinces.  He  began  teaching 
in  1838,  and  has  taught  continuously  for  sixty-five  years, 
thirty-tw^o  of  which  were  spent  as  the  honored  principal 
of  the  Lancaster  superior  school,  near  Fairville,  N.  B.  He 
still  preserves  his -mental  and  physical  powers  to  a  marked 
degree. 


BOOK   REVIEWS. 


A   Short   History   of   England.     F>y    Edward    P.    Cheney, 
Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Cloth.     Pages  695.     Mailing  price,  $1.55.     Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston,   1904. 
This  book  is  well  adapted  for  use  in  high  schools    and 
colleges   which   offer  a   rather  complete  course  in   English 
history.     The  early  period  is  treated  in  considerable  detail, 
and  prominence  throughout  is  given  to  the  more  significant 
events   which   have   an   important  bearing   on  the   develop- 
ment of  the  country  down  to  the  present  time.     The  book 
is   illustrated  with   forty  maps  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
original   pen  drawings.     Every  effort  has  been   used  seem- 
ingly to  make  the  contents  attractive. 

Element.\rv    Geooraphv.      By    Richard    Elwood    Dodge, 
Professor    of    Geography,    Columbia    University,    New- 
York.     Cloth.     Pa.ges  231.     Price  65  cents.     Rand.  Mc- 
Nally  &  Company,  New  York. 
This     te.xt-books     seeks     to     connect      Ihe     pupil     and 
his     environment     with     the     rest     of     tlie   world.       The 
child     is     .-started     with     what     is     best     known     to     r-U 
children,  the  home;  then  to  groups  of  hontes,  streets  r.nd 
roads,  the  need  for  government;  the  natural  features  about 
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if  yoii  arc  a  total  ahslaincr  this  company  will 
offer  you  aiivantaf^cs  which  no  other  man  can 
get  and  which  no  other  comijany  can  offer.  We 
know  that  we  can  show  you  how  to  make  money 
out  of  your  abstinence. 

Send  us  a  card  statinjj  your  age  ne.\t  birthday 
and  we  will  send  you  some  information  which 
we  are  sure  will   interest  \'ou 


The  Manufactarers'  Life  Insarance  Company,  Toronto. 

Business  In  Force,  over  $30,000,000. 

The  E    R.  MACMUM  CO.,  Ltd.,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

ManiiL'*"'--  ("T   Miirjtitne   rrifvinn.-s. 
AGENTS    WANTED. 
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MARITIME 
SINGLE-ENTRY 
BOOKKEEPING. 


it  )u»t  Ihe  hook  lo  intreti  your  sludrnu 
in  arcouni*. 


Text.  -  -  .  . 
Hlanks,  3  biNiks,  - 
rii--l.il.'r.  extra. 


25c. 


KAULBACH  d.  SCHURMAN, 

<  iMiiTrliKIi  Ai-r..r vfAVT^. 

Maritime  Business  College 

HALIFAX,  N.  S 


MAPS,  GLOBES 
AND  SCHOOL 
VSUPPLIES.V 


We  now   have    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 

HOWARD  VINCENT "^ -^^ 

MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Send  (or    small    (ac  siii)il>.-    rcj.rndii.  ti<<i)    c.f    v;,ii,.- 


KINDERGARTEN    MATERIAL   "-.Si".''—' 

THE  STEINBERGER,  HENDRY  CO., 

37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST.      -       -      TORONTO,  ONT. 


liim,  the  soils,  atmosphere;  nianiifacturiiig,  lucans  of  trans- 
portation; direction,  distance,  maps;  and  so  on  naturally 
to  world  relations.  The  two  things  that  catch  the  eye  on 
picking  up  the  hook  arc  the  larfte  numhcr  :\nd  the  excel- 
lence of  the  illustrations,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the 
maps. 

.\  Si-'RVEy  OF  THi:  British  Empiki-;  and  A  Bkikk  Si'kvey  of 
Bkitisii  llisToKY.  Two  voluiiies.  Pages  ,^52  and  27H. 
Cloth.  ll!ii>trated.  Blackie  &  Son,  London,  1904. 
These  two  hooks  present  to  the  student  and  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  who  wishes  to  hushand  his  time  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  English-speaking  world.  The  historical  survey, 
occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  first  nr.med  hook  and  all 
<>>'  the  second,  is  very  judicious  in  its  selection  of  import- 
ant events;  and  in  its  hroad  treatment  of  these  in  narrative 
?orni,  it  apparently  discriminates  very  wisely  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  luinor  and  less  important  details.  The  geography, 
resources  and  manufactures  of  the  empire  arc  presented  in 
a  clear  topical  way,  illustrated  ahundantly  hy  maps  and 
photographs.  The  summaries  at  the  end  of  each  volume 
are  unusually  comprehensive,  presenting  an  illimiinating 
array  of  historical,  biographical,  geographical  and  other 
information. 


Muiciiilays   \\  ii.i.i.\.\i    I'nr.     \\  uli    muiiii1iicii>iii    anil  noic- 

hy  K.   I".  Winch,  .\I.  A.     Cloth.     Pages   141.     Price  2s. 

Macmillan  &   Company,  London,  KJ04. 

Those   who   have   read   the   companion   vohmics   to   this, 

hefore  mentioned  in  the  Revif.w,  on  the  lives  of  (ioldsmilh, 

Johnson,  with  other  essays  of  Macaulay,  will  read  with  the 

same  r.hsorhiny  interest  this  literary  gem. 

InTKOUI'LTORV    L.MIN    Gk.VM.\I.\R    .\NI>    EIRST    L.VT1N    RF.AnER. 

Ry  E.  W.  Ilagarty,  ]i.  .\..  Collegiate  Instiliile,   I'oronln. 
Cloth.     Pages  430.     Price  $1.    Ci.  N.  Morang  and  Com- 
pany, Toriinto,  IIJ04. 
This  is  perhaps  the  hest  attempt  that  has  yet  been  mailc 
in  Canada  to  provide  an  adequate  introduction  lo  the  study 
of   Latin.     Its   initi:.l   stages  are  easy,  designed   li>  inlcresl 
and  stimulate  the  beginner,  and  lay  a  good  foundation  for 
future  progress.     It  is  intended  to  cover  a  complete  course 
for    university    malriculation   examinations.       Part  one   is 
devoted  lo  forms  and  ea>y  continuous  reading,  in  which  it 
is    pleasant    to   note    some    originality    in   presentation     by 
means    of   pictures    ^nd    references    to    what    will    interest 
young    students.     Part    two    contains   easy   reading   matter 
suitable  as  an  introduction  to  Ca-sar,  and  iwrt  three  ha«  a 
short  course  in  synta.x. 
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Bkauty  Through   Hygiene.     By  Emma   Iv  Walker,   .M.  D. 

Cloth.      Pf.ges  306.      Ilhislrated.     A.   S.    Barnes   &   Co., 

New  York. 
The  author  insists  that  beauty  in  women  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed, heightened  and  held  for  a  lifetime  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  hygiene,  and  she  supports  her  assertion  by 
many  strong  arguments  founded  on  common  sense.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  strong,  clear  style  throughout,  and 
gives  the  reader  an  impression  of  the  earnestness  of  the 
author  and  her  desire  to  make  women  more  healthy,  inter- 
esting and  attractive. 

"Bethink  Yourselves."  By  Leo  Tolsloi.  Paper;  50 
pages.  Price  10  cents.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
This  powerful  manifesto  on  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
first  published  in  the  London  Times,  is  now  re-printed  in 
a  neat  and  convenient  form.  It  has  produced  a  profound 
impression  wherever  it  has  been  read  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Les    MesaventurES   de   Je.\n-Paul   Choppart,   par    Louis 
Desnoyers.       Edited    by    L.   von   Glehn,    M.  A.,    Cam- 
bridge    University.       Cloth.       Pages     170.       Price    2s. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
This    story,   which   consists    of   a    series   of   entertaining 
incidents,  is  told  in  a  way  to  arouse  and  maintain  the  young 
reader's   attention.     It   contains,  besides   the   text,   well   ar- 
ranged notes,  a  vocabulary,  list  of  irregular  verbs,   words 
for  z'iTa  voce  drill  and  passages  for  translation. 

La  Mere  de  la  Marquise  and  La  Fille  du  Chanoine.    By 
Edmond   About     Edited,    with    notes   and   vocabulary, 
by  O.  B.  Super.     Semi-flexible  cloth.     227  pages.     Mail- 
ing price  SS  cents.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
These   are    among   the    best    of  About's  shorter  stories. 

They  are  not  difficult  reading,  and  Wl^uld   serve  well   for  a 

second  year's  course. 

Der  Zerbrochene  Krug,  von  Hcinrich  Zschokke.  Edited 
by  Herbert  C.  Sanborn,  A.  M.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  with 
introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary.  Semi-flexible 
cloth.  Pages  xvi+76.  Mailing  price,  ,30  cents.  Ginn 
&  Company,  Boston. 
This  story    is    the    author's    inlerpretalion    of  a  picture 


which  hung  in  his  study,  and  which  represented  a  court 
scene  in  which  a  young  man,  a  girl,  and  her  mother  who 
holds  a  "broken  jar,"  stand  before  a  judge.  The  story 
has  always  been  a  favorite  with  young  people,  and  is 
lirightcned   with   frequent   flashes  of  humor. 

Fi.AiHSMANN  ALS  Erzieher.     By  Otto  Erust.     Edited  with 
introduction   and   notes   by   Elizabeth    Kingsbury,   Lin- 
coln, Nebraska.     Semi-flexible  cloth.     190  pages.  Mail- 
ing price,  45  cents.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
This  popular  German  comedy  gives  a  view  of  the  Ger- 
man public  school  system  of  to-day  in  some  of  its  best  and 
worst   features.     The   language   is   conversational  through- 
out and  offers  the  student  excellent  drill  in  idioms  of  every- 
day speech. 

Gramiiaire    Francaise.     By    Mary   Stone   Bruce,    Newton 
high   school,  'Mass.     Cloth.     Pages  290.     V>.   C.   Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston. 
This   French  grammar,   written   in   French,  as  a   French 

grammar  should  be,  provides  a  practical  and  not  too  difli- 

cult  course  for  English-speaking  pupils. 

Easy  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.     By  W.  S.  Beard.     Cloth. 

Pages   163.     Price   is.   3d.      Methucn   &   Co.,  36  Essex 

Street,  W.  C.  London. 

I  his    book    contains    5,000    examples     for  beginners    in 

arithmetic,   arranged    in    concise    form    and    suitable    for   a 

prcjiaratory  course  for  pupils  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen. 

The  Ancient  Wori.h.       By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton.    Cloth. 

Pages  244.     Price  3s.     Melhuen  &  Co.,  36  Essex  Street. 

W.   C.   London. 
This    book    presents    in    a    brief   but    interesting   way    the 
history  of  the  ancient  wcirld   up  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.     The   narrative   has   enough   of   the   story  about   it 
to  arouse  the  eager  attention  of  boys  and  girls. 
Earth    anii    Sky.     By   J.    11.    Stickney,    author   of   "Bird 

VViirld,"   "  Pels   and   Com|ianions,"  etc.     Cloth.     Pages 

160.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
No.  Ill  of  the  Study  and  Story  Nature  Readers  is  in- 
tended for  grades  three  and  four.  While  dealing  with 
nature  generally,  it  gives  more  allention  to  the  aspects  of 
the  sky.  It  is  a  bright  little  book,  and  in  the  hands  of 
children  will  awaken  a  living  interest  and  lead  to  thought. 
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And  there  zvere  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abid- 
ing in  the  held,  keeping  ivatch  over  their  flock 

by  night, 
And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and 

the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them  : 

and  they  vjere  sore  afraid. 
And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not:  for,  behold, 

I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 

shall  be  to  all  people. 
For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a 

Saviour,  zchich  is  Christ  the  Lord. 
And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you;  ye  shall  find  the 

babe  zvrapped  in  sn'addling  clothes  lying  in  the 

manger. 
And  suddenly  there  zvas  with  the  angel  a  multitude 

of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying, 
Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 

good  will  toward  men. 

— Saint  Luke  i :  8-14. 


A  Happy  Christmas  and  a  bright  and  prosper- 
ous New  Year  to  all  of  our  subscribers. 


Enclosed  in  this  month's  I<EVitw  arc  reminders 
U.  those  of  our  readers  wliuse  subscriptions  arc  not 
j/uid.    .\ii  L-arlv  rcmilt.iiiee  wuuld  be  very  accq)l;ible. 


Ki.Mi  liie  luiinlxT  on  the  mailing  address  attaclied 
III  the  wrapper  of  tliis  montli's  Ki.\ii;w.  It  shows 
the  dale  to  which  ymir  snbscriptinn  is  paid;  for 
instance,  NunilHT  211  shows  it  is  paid  to  January 
I,    (y05. 


Tiiii  faitiiful  teacher  will  make  a  mental  .sum- 
ming up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  not  alone  the  marks 
of  deportment  and  scholarship,  but  what  cannot  be 
estimated  Dy  nniks,  the  inHnences  for  g>x)d  which 
have  been  exerted  on  each  child's  life. 


That  education  is  most  imj>ortant  which  teaches 
ability  to  work  with  the  hands  as  well  as  think  with 
the  liead;  to  prefer  honest  hard  work  and  plenty  of 
it  to  some  quick  and  easy  road  to  gain  a  living ;  and 
to  have  faith  in  oneself,  in  country  and  in  God. 


Cultivate  the  habit  of  speaking  well  of  pupils 
and  the  teachers  with  wliom  you  are  associated.  It 
may  be  easier  to  pick  out  blemi.slics  than  good  qual- 
ities, but  the  habit  of  con.stantly  criticizing  and  find- 
ing fault  does  harm  and  is  a  severe  strain  on  friend- 
ship. 

It'  voi;  would  give  a  Christmas  present  that  will 
cause  you  to  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  for 
days  and  years,  think  of  Webster's  International 
Dictionary,  .\nother  proof,  if  any  further  i)r<K>i 
were  needed,  of  tlie  superior  excellence  of  Webster's 
famous  series  of  dictionaries  is  the  fact  that  thev 
received  tlie  Grand  Prize  (hicrhcst  award)  at  the 
world's  fair  at  St.  Louis. 


The  Nezv  Brunstcick  Magazine  has  been  revive<I 
after  a  lapse  of  five  years  in  its  publication.  .Mr. 
John  A  .  Bowes  of  St.  John  is  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. Three  nnml)ers  have  appeared  dated  Sep- 
tember, October  and  November,  1904.  These  num- 
bers contain  many  excellent  contributions  from 
well  known  writers  on  history  and  fiction.  The 
purpose  of  the  magazine  is  evidently  to  extend  its 
scope  to  the  discussion  of  matters  of  present  inter- 
est. Articles  on  the  City  Finances  and  Civic  Own- 
ership in  St.  John,  written  by  the  editor,  show  ao 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  situation. 
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The  January  number  of  Acadicnsis,  D.  Russell 
Jack,  editor,  is  a  finely  illustrated  number,  complet- 
ing its  story  of  the  DeMonts-Champlain  tercenten- 
ary celebration  at  Annajxilis,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix 
in  June  last.  Acadiensis  in  this  and  the  preceding 
numbers  has  done  a  notable  service  in  handing 
down  a  record  of  this  historic  event. 


The  recent  destruction  by  tire  of  the  premises 
and  stock  of  the  well  known  publishing  house  of 
J.  &  A.  McMillan,  St.  John,  has  caused  a  wide- 
spread feeling  of  regret.  Since  the  establishment  of 
this  firm,  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
it  has  suffered  severe  calamities  by  fire,  but  its 
reverses  have  always  been  met  with  that  spirit  of 
determination  which  overcomes  every  obstacle.  And 
it  will  be  so  in  the  present  case. 

Professor  James  \V.  Robertson  has  resigned 
the  commissionership-  of  agriculture  under  the 
Dominion  government  and  will  henceforth  devote 
hnnself  to  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  project  of 
rural  education  in  Canada.  Eor  this  Sir  William 
iMacdonald's  wealth  will  be  placed  freely  at  his  dis- 
posal. A  large  farm,  consisting  of  700  acres,  has 
been  purchased  on  Montreal  Island.  Here  will  be 
erected  in  the  near  future  buildings  and  laboratories 
fully  equipped  for  training  thousands  of  students  in 
agriculture,  stock-raising,  nature  work,  manual 
training  and  domestic  science.  And  this  is  only 
one  element  in  the  schane  which  two  sagacious  and 
far-seeing  men  have  in  mind  for  the  betterment  of 
rural  education  in  Canada. 


Opening'  of  the  Macdonald  School,  Kingston, 
New  Brunswick. 

On  the  9th  of  November  last  the  pretty  little  vil- 
lage of  Kingston,  Kings  County,  was  the  scene  of  a 
gathering  that  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  rural 
school  education  in  New  Brunswick.  On  that  day 
the  Macdonald  Consolidated  School  was  formally 
opened  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  people, 
among  whom  were  members  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment and  board  of  education,  and  persons  from 
far  and  near  gathered  to  witness  an  impressive 
sight  The  interest  lay,  not  so  much  in  the  fine  new 
school  building  that  crowned  a  knoll  overlooking  a 
scene  of  rare  natural  hcautx'.  nor  in  the  effective 
(.•(|uipmcnt  for  the  first  time  employed  at  this  place 
for  educational  purjMDses,  but  in  the  groups  of 
bright,  happy  and  well  dressed  children  who  were 
lirought    from   their   homes   on   that   crisp   autumn 


morning  in  covered  vans,  and  in  adnnrable  order 
took  their  places  in  the  comfortable  well  furnished 
school  rooms,  i^rnxidcd  by  the  gcnerosit)'  of  one 
1;.  rge-hearled  benefactor. 

And  throughout  that  day  as  the  visitors  went 
from  room  to  room  and  observed  the  work  of  the 
school  they  were  no  less  interested  in  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  given,  and  the  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren's minds  to  unfold  amid  such  happy  influences. 
AMiat  a  contrast  to  the  poorly  constructed,  ill-furn- 
ished school  rooms  that  these  children  had  left  a  few 
months  before ;  and  how  one  wished  that  such  oppor- 
tunities could  be  given  to  the  children  of  every 
rural  community  throughout  Canada;  and  that 
e\ery  teacher  could  be  encouraged  to  prepare  for 
;ind  enter  ufwu  teaching  as  a  life  work  with  such 
inducements  as  this  school  affords. 

Although  the  school  had  been  in  operation  but 
a  little  over  two  months,  there  was  evidence  of 
efficient  organization  on  the  part  of  Principal  Ham- 
ilton and  his  capable  associate  teachers,  and  a  united 
desire  on  the  part  of  parents  and  children  to  make 
the  greatest  possible  use  of  their  advantages.  The 
seven  districts  which  were  consolidated  to  form  the 
central  school  are  average  rural  districts  such  as  are 
to  be  found  in  New  Brunswick.  Under  the  old 
system  the  total  number  of  pupils  registered  in  these 
seven  districts  was  125,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  55,  or  44  per  cent.  The  registration  at  the  new 
central  school  is  162,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
149,  or  92  per  cent.  What  an  instructive  compar- 
ison ! 

The  large  assembly  hall  of  the  building  was  filled 
in  the  afternoon  and  again  in  the  evening  by  parents, 
children,  and  visitors  from  a  distance  to  listen 
to  the  addresses  of  Professor  Robertson,  Premier 
Tweedie,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr. 
Inch,  and  other  prominent  educationists.  The 
occasion  was  an  inspiring  one  and  a  deep  impression 
was  left  on  the  minds  of  the  earnest  and  deeply 
interested  auditors. 

Professor  Robertson's  address  was  one  thatl 
appealed  to  every  one,  for  it  concerned  the  children. 
The  best  appliances  of  education,  the  best  teachers 
should  be  given  them.  Even  if  it  cost  more  than 
under  the  old  system  what  asset  of  parents  could 
compare  in  value  to  the  priceless  treasures  of  their 
children.  .\nd  what  better  inheritance  could  parents 
leave  their  children  than  a  good  education,  in  which 
body,  mind  and  soul  would  be  rightly  devcloiied. 
An  instance  during  the  course  of  his  address  show- 
ed the  keen  sympathy  he  has  for  the  welfare  of  chil- 
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•  Ircn.  A  parent  luid  said  tlial  liis  littli-  jjirl  hail  l'> 
Ic-as'c  Irt  liomc  at  a  ((iiartrr  to  si-vcii  in  tlu-  innniiiiu; 
t )  calcli  the  school  van.  i'liai  is  Uk)  i-arly,  said  Mr. 
Robertson;  the  child  needs  another  half  honr's  rest 
ill  the  morning.  1  shall  sec  that  it  be  arranged  for 
the  van  to  call  at  that  particular  i>oint  half  an  hour 
later. 

With  him  regulations,  systems,  buildings,  equip- 
ments exist  for  the  single  puq>Dse  of  giving  children 
the  best  possible  chance  in  life.  This  with  the 
strong  and  tactful  personality  of  the  man  is  the 
secret  of  his  great  success  in  this  work, — a  work 
that  will  surely  revolutionize  methods  of  education 
in  Canada. 

Premier  Tweedic  said  that  our  country  will  never 
be  great,  in  the  sense  of  true  greatness,  until  educa- 
tion is  thoroughly  developed.  Jie  showed  his  inter- 
est in  the  scliool  by  offering  a  jirize  of  $25  for  the 
best  essay  on  New  Brunswick,  and  another  of  $10 
for  the  best  essay  on  Kings  County. 

Dr.  inch  commented  on  the  marvelous  educational 
cliange  that  had  been  brought  about  in  this  com- 
nuinity,  the  beginning  of  better  schools,  he  hoped, 
for  other  communities.  In  an  address  of  great  spirit 
and  eloquence  he  jjictured  the  advantages  to  the 
country  and  individual  of  a  liberal  education. 

An  atldress  t(j  Sir  William  .Macdonald  and  Pro- 
fis.sor  Robert.son,  signed  by  162  children;  a  spirited 
programme  of  recitations  and  .songs,  carried  out  by 
the  schools  in  the  afternoon;  other  addresses  by 
lion.  Mr.  Sweeny,  .Austin  Wetmorc  the  chairman. 
Inspector  Steeves,  Principal  Hamilton,  Messrs  John 
lirittain,  T.  P..  Kidner,  (i.  L'.  Hay,  Inspector  Mer- 
sireau.  Rev.  Mr.  Wainwright ;  a  reception  given  by 
the  teachers,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  refreshments 
were  served,  brought  to  an  end  a  memorable  day. 

The  following  comprise  the  staff  of  the  schofil : 
1).  W.  Hamilton,  A.  M.,  principal;  C.  M.  Kelly,  A. 
1!.,  manual  training;  Misses  Ina  E.  Mersereau. 
.\nnie  L.  Darling,  and  M.  A.  Stewart.  A  teacher 
f)f  domestic  science  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 


Germany  is  leading  the  world  in  industrial  .schools. 
and  in  them  nothing  but  practical  things  are  taught. 
Out  of  the  1. 100  schools  of  the  sort  now  running, 
attendance  is  compulsory  at  all  but  198.  The  law 
reipiires  all  young  men  engaged  durin.g  the  day  in 
mercantile  j)ursu'ts  to  attend  one  of  these  schools  at 
night.  .\nd  in  order  to  acconuuodate  those  who 
are  extra  busy  on  week-days,  classes  arc  also  held 
on  Sunday.  In  this  way  ("lermany  is  bringing  up 
a  generation  of  young  men  who  are  skilled  in  every 
sort  of  practical  trade. — The  Pathfinder. 


December  in  Canadian  Hisiory. 

I»hiiii1kI    ll.is    been    ail    lilllMdl.illl    in 

adian  history.     Jacipies  Curlier  and  li 
of  sailors  faced  the  rigours  of  a  t'ana«iian 
15.^5,  and  before  spring  twenty-fn       '  '' 
perished. 

I'haniplain    Ix'gan    to    ri-ali/e    tlie  i     i 

northern  winter  on  the  desolate  island 
Hecember,  if«4. 

('hant))lain  died  at  yuelKV.  Ihristnias  ■. 

Cnited  Slates  troops,  under  General  Moi..^ 
and  .\rnold  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  (jn  On  i' 
December  31,  1775.     Mf)ntg  imery  was  slain. 

Canada  was  divided  into  I 'ppi-r  .111!  dui-r  C.-m- 
ada,  December  26,  1791. 

Halibiirton  (Sam  Slickj  was  b>rn  IXceiiiUr  17. 
17'/'. 

Joseph  Howe  was  b  >rn  Decemlx^r  13,  1804. 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  putting  an  end  to  the  War 
<  '   iSiJ,  was  signed  December  24.  i8'4. 

Delegates  from  the  colonies  in  Mrilish  North 
.-America  met  in  London  December,  i8r/),  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Sir  John  Thompson,  premier  of  Canada,  died  at 
Windsor  Castle  December  12,  1894. 


A  teacher  who  was  so  sweet  and  lovable  tlial 
every  child  in  the  room  worshi])ped  her  was  con- 
ducting a  development  lesson  in  which  she  wi.shed 
to  reach  the  word  sunshine. 

'"What  is  it."  .she  asked,  "that  makes  everything 
where  it  is  cheerful ;  that  hghts  up  everytlting.  and 
makes  life  seem  worth  living;  that  you  welcome  in 
the  morning  and  part  from  at  night  with  , regret ; 
that  treats  rich  and  i>o  >r  alike,  beaming  upon  cvery- 
bodv,  and  everybody's  friend,  so  that  its  unexjiected 
appearance  makes  ever\b>dv  feel  like  clappin-.: 
hands?" 

.\s  she  had  pnx-eeded  liand  alier  hand  had  g""e 
up,  until  as  she  completed  the  question  all  the  chil- 
dren were  eager  to  answer. 

"Well,  .\gnes,  you  may  tell  me, "  she  said  to  one 
little  girl. 

"Why,  it's  you.  teacher,  of  course,"  said  .Agnes; 
and  every  head  nodded  energetic  approval. 

This  fable  shows  that  a  little  shower  fell  just  then 
u|)on  that  teacher's  cmmtenance;  but  it  was  a  sun 
shower. — School  Buuctin. 


Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  {in<l  the  Ix-au 
liful,  we  nnist  carry  it  with  us  or  «e  fiml  if  not.-- 
Einerson. 
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The  Heavens  in  December. 

Now  when  the  earth  is  bare  of  leaves  and  Uowcrs, 
and  when  the  birds  no  longer  sing  in  the  woods, 
is  the  time  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  sky.  During  this 
and  the  next  few  months  of  winter,  the  stars  are  at 
their  brightest  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
flowers  on  the  earth. 

Every  line  evening,  shortly  after  sunset,  Jupiter 
may  be  seen  in  the  south-east  well  up  in  the  heavens, 
i  I  there  is  any  doubt  about  this  planet  it  can  readily 
be  decided  on  the  i6th  of  the  month  when  Jupiter 
will  be  close  to  the  moon.  It  will  be  unusually 
brilliant  all  through  the  month,  and  vies  in  bright- 
ness wibh  Venus  in  the  south-west.  Saturn  is  near 
Venus  but  higher  up  in  the  heavens.  No  other 
planets  are  prominent  in  the  evening  sky. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  middle  of  December 
the  south-east  part  of  the  sky  will  repay  a  few 
moments'  earnest  attention  even  in  the  hurry  of  pre- 
paration for  Christmas.  Orion  will  be  about  thirty 
degrees  above  the  horizon.  Below  it  is  the  dog  star, 
Sirius,  the  brightest  fixed  star  in  the  heavens.  The 
three  stars  which  form  Orion's  belt  will  be  almost 
,  vertical  to  the  horizon.  Directly  above  the  belt  is 
the  red  star  Aldebaran,  in  one  point  of  the  V-shaped 
Hyades,  and  still  further  up  toward  the  zenith  are 
the  Pleiades,  of  which  six  stars  can  be  seen  distinct- 
1}-.  (Read  Tennyson's  apt  description  of  the  Pleiades 
in  Locksley  Hall.  View  them  with  an  opera  or  field 
glass  and  notice  what  clusters  of  additional  stars 
come  into  the  field).  Farther  to  the  north  (not 
in  the  direction  of  the  zenith  but  towards  the  North 
star  j  are  the  twins,  Castor  and  Pollux.  Notice  how 
they  dift'er  in  color  from  the  red  star  Aldebaran. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  moon  pass  over  (occult) 
a  star  in  the  sky?  Very  few  persons  have  noticed 
that  although  it  must  take  place  very  frequently. 
Well,  you  will  have  a  chance  to  see  Aldebaran,  the 
bright  red  star,  occulted  by  the  mo<jn  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  20.  Do  not  miss  that  opportunity 
which  may  not  occur  again  in  your  lifetime.  Read 
the  following  hiteresting  description  from  the  Sci- 
entific American : 

The  disappearance  of  a  brigiil  sUr  lieliiiul  llic  moon  is 
an  extremely  interesting  phenomenon  to  watch.  It  gives 
many  people  their  first  impression  of  how  rapidly  the  moon 
is  moving  among  the  stars.  Then  the  very  sudden  extinc- 
tion of  the  star  is  an  impressive  sight.  At  first  the  moon 
will  appear  to  gain  rapidly  on  AldelKiran.  Finally  this 
speck  of  light  will  seem  to  be  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the 
moon,  and  to  stay  in  this  position  longer  than  the  observer 
expects.  But  suddenly  the  star  will  be  gone.  Its  reap- 
pearance   from    the    other    side    will   be    equally   startling. 


This  phenomenon  is  one  of  our  strongest  arguments  that 
ihe  moon  has  either  no  atmosphere  or  an  extremely  thin 
one. 

The  sun  is  at  the  winter  solstice,  which  marks 
the  beginning  of  winter,  on  December  22,  at  one 
a.  m.  On  December  31,  at  midnight,  or  just  as  the 
old  year  is  dying,  the  earth  is  at  perihelion,  and 
tlierefore  nearest  to  the  sun  of  any  time  during  the 
year. 

Think  of  it !  the  sun  nearest  to  us  in  the  coldest 
siason.    Why  is  this? 


School  Debates. 


Have  you  ever  tried  the  plan  of  having  a  debate 
ii;  school  on  Friday  afternoons?  In  many  schools 
where  it  has  been  tried  successfully  excellent  results 
have  followed, — in  stimulating  pupils  to  read  and 
study  questions  of  the  hour  and  of  the  past,  in 
learning  to  express  themselves  in  good  English,  and 
ill  giving  them  confidence  in  their  own  powers.  To 
make  a  debate  successful  there  should  be  careful 
preparation  beforehand  both  by  teacher  and  pupil, 
and  the  subject  chosen  must  be  interesting  and  not 
too  difficult.    The  following  subjects  are  suggested: 

Resolved,  that  the  Japanese  are  braver  soldiers 
than  the  Russians. 

Resolved,  that  life  in  the  country  has  more  advan- 
tages than  life  in  the  city. 

Resolved,  that  the  telephone  is  more  useful  than 
the  telegraph; 

Resolved,  that  the  poets  have  done  more  for  the 
world  than  the  orators. 

Resolved,  that  the  best  novelists  have  done  more 
for  the  world  than  the  best  historians. 


-Suggested  Lesson  or  Talk. — What  is  a  hiber- 
nating animal  ?  Name  three.  Name  an  animal  thai 
sheds  its  horns  annually.  \Miat  is  usually  the  color 
of  Arctic  animals?  Why?  What  animals  have  a 
government;  keep  slaves,  and  have  organized  arm- 
ies? How  do  opossums  and  kangaroos  carry  their 
young?  Why  are  the  sparrows  in  all  parts  of  the 
American  continent?  Name  an  animal  that  lives  in 
trees,  and  whose  color  changes  to  match  the  leave-; 
or  bark.  Why  ?  Is  a  whale  a  fish  ?  State  what  good 
some  insects  do  to  man.  What  harm?  What  are 
amphibians? 

A'ofc. — It  will  make  the  lesson  much  more  inter- 
esting if  the  teacher  or  some  member  of  the  cla^o 
can  draw  on  the  blackboard  each  animal  when  it  is 
named. — The  Western  Teacher. 
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Earthworms  Astray. 

Dr.  iMacKay  makes  a  further  cuntribiition  to  the 
(luestion  discussed  in  the  October  RiiviEW  on  certain 
popular  dehisions  regarding  the  eartliworm.  The 
authorities  quoted,  with  his  own  testimony,  are  very 
interesting : 

111  a  chat  on  worm  inigratioii  witli  Dr.  Stafford,  ol  Mc- 
Gill  University,  who  is  not  only  tlic  licst  authority  in  this 
Jcpartnicnt  of  zoology  in  Canada,  but  probably  in  America, 
he  says  that  the  eggs  of  earthworms  are  deposited  in 
cocoons  that  arc  left  in  the  soil  along  the  sides  of  their 
burrows.  The  cocoon  contains  six  to  ten  eggs  and  a 
quantity  of  food-albumen,  and  when  developed  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  small  pin  and  a  few  millimetres  in  length,  they 
eat  through  one  end  and  creep  out  into  the  soil  where  tlv;y 
tind  their  food.  They  grow  slowly.  The  cocoons  arc 
never  blown  about. 

I  can  under?tand  how  a  whirlwind  might  take  up  worms 
among  other  objects  of  like  weight,  ;.nd  how  they  might 
be  showered  down  elsewhere,  and  even  on  lop  of  buildings. 
They  are  capable  of  climbing  rough  boards ;  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  their  climbing  from  muddy  gutters  on  to 
even  the  roofs  of  buildings.  Should  they  come  out  on  a 
fine  day  from  the  still  unfrozen  earth,  they  would  soon  be 
chilled  and  frozen  by  a  lowering  temperature,  and  blown 
with  drifting  snow  to  quite  a  distance  with  a  strong  wind. 

Dr.  Ardley,  keeper  of  the  museum  at  McGill,  who  aids 
th(  zoological  staff^  in  obtaining  specimens  for  dissection, 
said  he  never  saw  so  many  worms  as  he  did  once  on  the 
lawn  in  front  of  the  museum  on  top  of  snow.  h  had 
fallen  the  previous  night,  and  the  weather  had  turned  very 
mild,  so  that  the  worms  came  out  of  their  burrows  and 
through  the  snow.  During  next  forenoon  the  snow  dis- 
appeared and  left  them  on  the  grass.  They  are  plentiful 
in  this  sod,  so  that  at  the  end  of  September  and  first  of 
November  1,500  specimens  for  class  dissections  were  col- 
lected in  two  or  three  evenings.  In  the  case  mentioned, 
the  worms  had  come  through  the  snow,  and  then  the 
weather  turned  cold  and  numbed  the  worms  so  that  they 
could  not  return  to  their  burrows.  The  following  day 
they  had  thawed  out.  If  a  high  wind  had  come  before 
this  it  would  have  carried  the  worms  awxy  to  another 
locality,  where  in  milder  weather  they  would  be  thawed 
out.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  often  come  up 
through  their  burrows  when  the  ground  is  frozen  when 
the  weather  is  mild,  and  that  sometimes  they  move  under 
the  snow  when  the  temperature  is  mild. 

The  trouble  with  the  usual  statements  of  such  observa- 
tions is  that  untrained  observers  leave  the  observation 
imperfect.  The  essential  concomitants  are  not  carefully 
noted  at  the  time;  and  when  the  phenomenon  is  related, 
the  imperfect  memory  supplies  inferred,  if  not  imaginary, 
conditions,  which  make  a  conundrum  which  no  one  can 
solve — because  the  facts  alleged  arc  not  at  facts,  and  are 
not.  all  Ihc  facts  pertinent  to  the  case?  A.  11.   .M. 


A  Pretty  Christmas  Thought. 

\  few  years  ago  the  New  York  Sun  printed  a 
pretty  answer  to  llic  following  letter  from  a  little 
girl.  We  give  the  letter  and  answer  here  with  a  few 
slight  changes: 

■■  Dear  liditor :  I  am  8  years  old. 

Some  of  my  little  friends  say  there  is  no  Santa  Claut. 
•'apa  says,  '  If  you  see  it  ui  the  Sun,  it's  so.' 

Please  tell  me  the  truth;  is  there  a  Santa  Claus. 

ViubiMA  O'Hakuin. 

115  West  Ninety-hlth  street." 

Virginia,  your  little  friends  arc  wrong.  They  do  not 
believe  except  they  sec.  1  hey  think  that  nothing  can  be 
which  is  not  understood  by  their  little  minds.  All  mmds, 
Virginia,    whether   they   be   men's   or   children's,  arc   little. 

Ves,  Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Clans,  lie  exists  as 
certainly  as  love  and  generosity  and  devotion  exist,  and 
you  know  that  they  abound  and  give  your  life  its  highcs^ 
beauty  and  joy.  Alas !  how  dreary  would  be  the  world 
if  there  were  no  Santa  Clans.  It  would  be  as  dreary  as 
if  there  were  no  Virginias.  There  would  be  no  child-like 
faith  then,  no  poetry,  no  romance,  to  make  tolerable  thij 
existence.  We  would  have  no  enjoyment  except  in  sense 
and  sight.  The  eternal  light  with  which  childhood  fills 
the  world  would  be  extinguished. 

Not  believe  in  Santa  Claus  I  You  might  as  well  not  be- 
lieve in  fairies !  Vou  might  get  your  papa  to  hire  men  to 
watch  all  the  chimneys  on  Christmas  Eve  to  catch  Sant^ 
Claus,  but  even  if  they  did  not  sec  Santa  Claus,  coming; 
down,  what  would  that  prove?  Nobody  sees  Santa  Qaus; 
but  that  is  no  sign  there  is  no  Santa  Claus.  The  mpsl 
real  things  in  the  world  arc  those  that  neither  children  nor 
men  can  see.  Did  you  ever  see  fairies  dancing  on  the 
lawn  ?  Of  course  not ;  but  that's  no  proof  that  they  are 
not  there.  Nobody  can  deceive  or  imagine  all  the  wonders 
there  are  unseen  and  unseenable  in  the  world. 

You  may  tear  apart  the  baby's  rattle  and  see  what  makes 
the  noi.se  inside;  but  there  is  a  veil  covering  thc'Unsccij 
world  which  not  the  strongest  man  nor  even  the  united 
strength  of  all  the  strongest  men  that  ever  lived,  could 
tear  apart.  Only  faith,  fancy,  poetry,  love,  romance,  can 
push  aside  that  curtain  and  view  "and  picture  the  beauty 
and  glory  beyond.  Is  it  all  real?  .Mi,  Virginia,  in  all  this 
world  there  is  nothing  else  real  and  abiding. 

No  Santa  Claus !  Thank  God !  he  lives  forever.  A 
thousand  years  from  now,  he  will  continue  to  make  gla<^ 
the  heart  of  childhood. 


File  shortest  two  desj)atchcs  on  record  are  said  to 

be    that    of    \x>n\    Lawrence    to   Queen    \ictoria — 

Teccavi!"  (I  have  Sind),  and  that  of  Sir  Francis 


Drake   to   Queen 
-Spanish  Fly). 


Ivlizabeth — "Cantharides !"    (The 


We  pray  you.  set  your  pride 

In  its  proper  place;  and  never  be  ashamed 

01  any  honest  calling;  for  all  the  rest,  hold  up  your  hcrxd: 

And  mind  your   English.  — Jean   Ingeloiv. 


Roderick — Percy  Sapp  is  always  talking  about 
ht.-;  family  tree.    Is  it  really  a  family  tree? 

\'an  .\lbert — I've  heard  so  much  alwtit  it  I  begin 
to  think  it  is  a  chestnut. — Chicago  Nezcs. 
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Christmas  Poetry. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

Last  December  the  Review  reprinted  for  the  use 
of  teachers  Milton's  "Introduction  to  the  Hymn  on 
the  Nativity,"  and  Ben  Jonson's  verses  beginning: 
"1  sing  the  Birth  was  born  tonight." 

No  nobler  Christmas  poems  can  be  found,  and 
until  these  have  been  committed  to  memory,  no 
others  need  be  sought  for ;  but  the  children  who  have 
already  learned  them  will  not  be  wasting  time  if  they 
study  the  verses  we  print  this  month. 

The  first  selection  is  by  William  Drummond,  of 
Hawthornden,  a  Scottish  poet  who  lived  from  1585 
till  1649.  It  'S  a  pharaphrase  of  the  angels'  message 
to  the  shepherds.     (Luke  i :  8-15),  and  is  called 

The  Angels. 
"  Run,   shepherds,   run,   where   Bethlehem   blest   appears, 
We  bring  the  best  of  news;  be  not  dismayed; 
A  Saviour  there  is  born  more  old  than  years, 
Amidst  heaven's  rolling  height  this  earth  who  stayed. 
In  a  poor  cottage  inned,  a  village  maid 
A  weakling  did  Him  bear,  who  all  upbears; 
There  is  He  poorly  swaddled,  in  manger  laid, 
To  whom  too  narrow   swaddlings  are   our  spheres ; 
Run,  shepherds,  run,  and  solemnize  His  birth, 
This  is  that  night — no,  day  grown  great  with  bliss, 
In  which  the  power  of  Satan  broken  is ; 
In  heaven  be  glory,  peace  unto  the  earth." 
Thus  singing,  through  the  air  the  angels  swarm, 
And  cope  of  stars  re-echoed  the  same. 

In  line  4,  "stayed"=supported,  fixed  firmly.  He 
who  stayed  this  earth  amidst  heaven  s  rolling 
height. 

"Inned"=housed,  as  at  an  inn. 
With  lines  7  and  8,  compare  Ben  Jonson's 
"  He  whom  the  whole  world  could  not  take. 
The  Word,  which  Heaven  and  Earth  did  make, 
Is  now  laid  in  a  manger." 
And  see  the  letter  headed  "A  Difiference  in  Mean- 
ing" in  the  Review  for  January,  1904. 


Our  second  selection  is   Herrick's   "Star  Song. 
Robert  Herrick  was  born  in  London  in  1591,  and 
spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  clerg}nnan  in  a  country 
parish  in  Devonshire,  dying  in  1674.     He  is  a  very 
famous  writer  of  lyric  poetry. 

The  Star  Song. 
(The  wise  men  question  the  star.) 
Tell  us,  thou  clear  and   heavenly  tongue. 
Where  is  the  Babe  but  lately  sprung? 
Lies  He  the  lily  banks  among? 

"  Or  say,  if  this  new  Birth  of  ours 
Sleeps,  laid  within  some  ark  of  flowers 
Spangled   with   dew-light;   thou   canst   clear 
All  doubts,  and  manifest  the  where. 


"  Declare  to  us,  bright  star,  if  we  shall  seek 
Him  in  the  morning's  blushmg  cheek, 
Or  search  the  beds  of  spices  through 
To  find   Him  out?  " 
Star, — "  No,  this   ye  need  not  do ; 
But  only  come  and  see  Him  rest, 
A  princely  Babe,  in  's  mother's  breast." 
The  form  and  rhythm  of  these  two  poems  make 
them  particularly   suitable  for  simultaneous   recita 
tion. 


How  to  Make  a  "Hektograph  '  or  Glue  Pad 

Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  director  of  manual  training  in 
New  Brunswick,  offers  the  following  instructions 
on  making  a  hektograph,  which  will  be  serviceable 
to  many : 

"Take  (by  weight)  one  part  of  best  French  glue 
or  domestic  gelatine,  four  parts  of  glycerine 
and  two  parts  of  water.  Dissolve  the  glue  in  the 
water  in  a  double  boiler,  and  when  all  lumps  have 
disappeared  stir  in  the  glycerine.  Procure  from  a 
tinman  a  zinc  tray  of  suitable  length  and  width,  and 
one  inch  deep.  Pour  the  mixture  into  this  tray  and 
set  it  level  in  a  cool  place  until  a  jelly  is  formed. 

"Write  a  copy  on  smooth  paper  with  special  hek- 
tograph ink,  to  be  obtained  from  any  good  stationer. 
When  the  copy  is  dry,  lay  it  on  the  jelly,  and  smooth 
it  down  with  the  side  of  the  hand.  Allow  the  copy 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  jelly  for  about  one 
minute,  and  then  strip  it  off  carefully.  Place  a 
clean  sheet  of  paper  in  the  place  of  the  copy,  smooth- 
ing it  as  before  and  remove  it  after  a  second  or  two. 
From  fifty  to  one  hundred  good  copies  can  be  made 
in  this  way.  The  jelly  may  then  be  re-melted  ready 
for  another  copy." 


Business  men  are  unreasonable  when  they  demand 
that  gradtiates  of  high  schools,  colleges  and  com- 
mercial schools  should  at  once  adapt  themselves  to 
the  routine  of  work  on  entering  a  business  establish- 
ment. No  one.  it  matters  not  what  his  aptitude 
may  be,  can  do  that  without  training.  Even  the 
business  man  hiinself,  with  all  his  self-conceit,  will 
discover,  if  he  looks  back  a  few  years,  that  his 
mastery  of  the  principles  and  details  of  his  work 
was  not  acquired  without  great  labor.  Assuming 
natural  qualifications  to  be  equal,  the  educated  boy 
will  learn  more  easily  than  his  uneducated  brother 
the  details  of  any  business,  but  he  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  miracles  by  bringing  theory  and 
practice  together  on  the  first  day. — Western  School 
Journal. 
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Motor  Activities  in  Education. 

A.  McKay,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Halifax. 
Under  the  direction  of  tlie  M.  T.  T.  Association  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Although  the  exercise  of  the  motor  nerve  centres 
and  the  training  of  the  muscles  are  prime  necessities 
in  the  education  of  the  young,  yet  these  facts  were 
not  generally  known  until  recently,  nor  are  their 
importance  even  now  fully  appreciated.  This  seems 
strange  when  we  think  of  "the  handling,  dandling, 
tossing  and  caressing  of  the  baby  by  its  mother,"  of 
the  vigorous  sports  and  pastimes  of  childhood,  of 
the  playfulness  of  the  young  of  all  animals, — all 
instinctive  and  imperative,  demands  for  that  motor 
activity  which  is  essential  to  healthy  development. 

Every  muscle  of  the  body  has,  within  the  brain, 
a  special  area  of  its  own  which  becomes  more  highly 
organized  and  more  fully  correlated  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  brain,  if  the  muscle  connected  with  it  is 
properly  exercised.  Varied  and  judicious  exercise 
of  all  the  muscles,  therefore,  makes  effective  much 
brain  material  which  would  otherwise  become 
atrophied  and  useless.  The  increased  activity  of  a 
greater  brain  mass  means  greater  nervous  energy 
and  its  better  distribution,  so  that  the  conditions  for 
mental  operations  are  greatly  improved. 

If  the  child  had  been  studied  rather  than  the  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum  it  would  not  have  taken 
educationists  so  long  to  discover  that  the  restless 
activity  of  the  child  is  one  of  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  normal  growth — an  activity  that  needed 
not  repressing  but  prudent  directing,  and  even  of 
that  not  too  much. 

Froebel,  without  properly  knowing  the  underly- 
ing principles,  saw  most  clearly  the  value  of  chil- 
dren's games,  and  undertook  by  means  of  them  to 
educate  the  child's  social  instincts.  Rousseau  saw, 
that  up  to  a  certain  period,  a  varied  motor  activity 
was  the  fundamental  element  in  healthy  individual 
growth.  We  are  yet  very  far  from  realizing  in  our 
schools  the  full  importance  of  these  two  theories. 

The  activities  that  may  be  utilized  by  the  educa- 
tionist may  be  roughly  divided  into  five  classes : 
Spontaneous  play;  artificial  games,  as  in  the  kinder- 
garten ;  gymnastics :  manual  training  exercises ;  and 
productive  industry.  Sometimes  writing,  drawing 
and  instrumental  music  are  spoken  of  as  manual 
training.  There  are  other  important  motor  activi- 
ties such  as  singing,  walking,  etc.  Which  class  of 
activities  is  best  suited  for  any  given  case  must  be 
determined  by  the  pupil's  stage  of  development  and 
by  his  environment. 


The  kindergarten,  so  very  helpful  to  poor  and 
neglected  children,  is  of  little  use  to  thos^  who  are 
ill  the  care  of  educated  mothers ;  for  mother  instinct, 
guided  by  intelligence  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  one's 
offspring,  is  the  truest  and  safest  guide  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  very  young.  Up  to  the  age  of  13  or  14, 
spontaneous  play  is  the  most  important  motor  activ- 
ity— promoting  health,  muscular  and  mental  elas- 
ticity, self-activity  and  initiative.  It  should  of 
course  be  supplemented  by  some  form  of  skilled 
hand  work,  of  which  freehand  drawing  is  the  foun- 
dation. 

Out-door  games  in  which  all  the  students  can  take 
part  should  therefore  be  greatly  encouraged.  Sup- 
pose a  boy  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18  has  the 
privilege,  after  four  or  five  hours  in  school,  of 
spending  two  hours  at  the  work-bench,  or  engaging 
in  a  vigorous  game  of  ball,  or  hockey— which  would 
do  him  the  most  good  ?  At  the  work  bench  he  would 
have  a  drawing  lesson  and  make  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  it,  get  some  physical  exercise,  and  train 
those  muscles  which  he  might  possibly  afterwards 
have  to  use  in  some  particular  calling.  In  the  game 
of  ball  his  whole  body  would  be  exercised  in  the 
most  favorable  physical  and  mental  conditions, 
quickening  his  heart-pulses,  improving  his  lung 
power,  increasing  his  alertness  and  powers  of  obser- 
vation. In  co-operating  harmoniously  with  his 
playmates  the  social  side  of  his  nature  would  be  cul- 
tivated. Thus  he  would  secure  that  physical 
stamina  and  vigor,  that  self-reliance  and  prompti- 
tude of  action  and  that  experience  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature  that  are  such  large  factors  of  suc- 
cess in  life. 

The  various  games  and  pastimes  in  which  chil- 
dren, in  favorable  circumstances,  usually  engage, 
would  probably  supply  all  the  exercise  and  sense 
images  needed  for  physical  and  mental  development 
and  for  the  highest  culture.  But  the  necessities  of 
a  livelihood  require  that  a  pupil  shall  have  a  voca- 
tional education  which  shall  make  him  self-support- 
ing and  a  useful  member  of  society.  The  prepara- 
tion that  is  to  make  him  industrially  efficient  may 
begin  at  about  the  age  of  13  or  14,  or  even  earlier 
if  care  is  taken  as  to  the  nature  of  the  exercises,  for 
there  are  many  of  them  which  if  introduced  prema- 
turely lead  to  arrested  development.  In  other  words 
the  longer  specialization  is  delayed,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  higli  school  course,  the  higher  the  grade  of 
development  possible  and  the  more  likely  the  pupil 
i  ■  to  discover  the  work  in  life  to  which  he  is  best 
adapted.     The   advisability  of  a  general   all-round 
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discipline  is  still  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  pupils  do  not  enter  the  high 
school,  but  are  comixjlled  to  take  up  sucii  work  as 
they  can  find,  instead  of  selecting  that  for  whicli 
they  are  best  suited. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  after  the  age  of 

12  or  13.  motor  exercises  that  bear  the  closest  rela- 
tion to  actual  life  are  the  most  useful  in  cultivating 
those  mental  and  moral  qualities  that  lead  to  success. 
Eor  example,  it  is  found  that  a  very  large  pro[X)rtion 
of  the  leaders  in  nearly  every  department  of  life  are 
those  who  were  in  their  youth  compelled  to  assist  in 
some  productive  industry.  This  would  seem  to  jus- 
tify the  inference  that  when  education  is  properly 
understood  it  will  consist  of  a  threefold  process  and 
that  one  or  other  of  these  processes  will  predomin- 
ate according  to  the  pupil's  age  and  the  length  of 
time  that  he  can  afford  to  stay  in  school. 

Up  tj  the  age  of  six,  play,  directed  by  the  kinder- 
garten when  necessary,  will  be  almost  exclusively 
the  means  used  to  educate  the  child.  After  the  age 
of  six,  play  will  be  gradually  displaced  by  ordinary 
school  work  and  by  some  form  of  manual  training, 
such  as  modelling  and  drawing.     After  the  age  of 

13  the  majority  of  children  will  devote  three  hours 
a  day  to  ordinary  school  work,  one  or  two  hours  to 
play,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  to  productive  industry, 
its  character  depending  somewhat  upon  that  of  the 
locality  in  which  they  live.  Those  expecting  a 
higher  education  will  devote  more  time  to  ordinary 
school  w-ork  and  less  time  to  so-called  manual  train- 
ing. Of  those  who  can  continue  at  school  after  18 
the  majority  will  specialize  in  a  technical  school  with 
the  privilege  of  devoting  one  or  two  hours  a  day  to 
general  subjects. 

In  former  times  the  great  majority  of  the  children 
in  the  rural  schools  harl  in  the  work  on  the  farm  a 
very  effective  means  of  training  the  executive  facul- 
ties— an  advantage  which  was  denied  to  city  chil- 
dren. But  science  and  machinery  have  changed  the 
conditions  of  rural  life  so  that  it  does  not  now  afford 
the  same  training.  Besides  the  trend  is  from  the 
country  to  the  city.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary, 
in  the  meantime,  to  provide  school  exercises  that 
will  to  some  extent  take  the  place  of  the  old  train- 
ing. Very  good  substitutes  are  found  in  wood- 
work, wood  turning  and  forge  work  for  boys,  and  in 
household  science  for  girls,  and  in  gardening  for 
both  sexes.  Each  kind  of  work  has  its  own  advan- 
tages. They  should  be  taught  by  well-trained  edu- 
cationists so  that  they  may  be  made  to  reinforce  the 
Other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 


.•\  department  of  wood  work  was  !  in 

Halifax  in  1891.  There  arc  about  2cx>  L  .  .  .^.adc 
\'1II  in  attendance.  The  same  number  of  girU  arc 
receiving  le'isons  in  cookery.  There  are  now  sc'  •  .' 
such  schools  throughout  Xova  Scotia — all  recciv::i^' 
a  generous  government  grant  an«!  conducted  by 
specially  trained  teachers.  .'\t  Truro  there  arc 
excellent  training  schools  affiliated  with  the  noniial 
school.  With  the  aid  of  Sir  Wm.  Macdonald.  school 
gardens  hnve  iKen  established  in  some  of  the  rural 
schools  near  Truro  and  at  Middleton.  Tliosc  in 
Triirri  arc  under  the  management  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Shaw. 
This  form  of  motor  training  probnbly  comes  nearer 
the  educationist's  ideal  th.nn  any  other  that  has  yet 
been  devised  in  connection  with  school  work. 


Blakboard  Drawing:. 

Every  teacher  has  noted  with  pleasure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  blackboard  drawings  in  teaching,  but  not 
everv  one  has  observed  that  they  cease  to  be  of 
value  after  a  few  days.  The  drawings  are  put  upon 
the  board  for  a  purpose,  and  when  that  purpose  is 
served  they  should  be  removed.  Recently  wc 
observed  some  very  interesting  facts  in  connection 
with  this  work.  This  teacher  had  learned  that  :\ 
train  of  cars  is  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  chil  i. 
One  was  neatly  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  and  her 
pupils  in  the  geography  class  were  to  find  out  wh.it 
it  would  be  loaded  with  in  the  various  cities  and 
towns,  and  print  the  names  on  the  cars.  Ships  were 
also  drawn  and  ujwn  the  sails  were  printed  the 
articles  carried. 

These  were  left  on  the  board  only  a  few  days  and 
new  ones  took  their  places.  That  was  the  wise 
th.ing  to  do.  The  boys  carried  this  .so  fir  that  the 
name  of  the  road  was  indicated  by  its  initials  on  the 
engine,  while  the  names  of  the  ships  were  also  prop- 
crlv  shown.  These  drawings  should  1k>  e(|ual  to  tlv 
best  that  the  children  can  do  to  be  helpful  to  them 
in  reproducing  upon  slates  or  tablets.  L'se  picture': 
to  illustrate  whenever  po.ssible  but  keep  them  fresh 
and  full  of  suggestion. 

Teachers  often  feel  a  timidity  in  attempting  this 
work,  but  it  can  be  done  by  every  one  after  a  little 
practice,  and  should  be  done  whencwr  (xissibl-'. 
There  is  much  knowledge  gnincd  through  uncon- 
scious absorntion  pnd  in  their  sitting  an<l  musing 
over  these  pictures,  many  a  child  gets  facts  that  fad 
throrgh  more  pretcniii>iis  iiu'tl  nds. — l.ducalor- 
Journal, 
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Things  Worse  Than  War. 

There  are  some  things  worse  than  war.  A  sordid 
slothfulness  is  worse.  A  cowardly  acquiescence  in 
justice  is  worse.  It  is  a  real  revelation  when  to  the 
heart  of  youth  comes  a  sudden  sense  of  the  meaning- 
of  life.  It  is  not  a  treasure  to  be  preserved  with 
miserly  carefulness.  It  is  to  be  nobly  hazarded.  It 
is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail,  however 
eloquently,  against  the  ill.  To  feel  for  one's  native 
land,  to  unite  in  generous  comradeship  with  one's 
kind,  to  endure  hardness  for  a  noble  cause :  these 
things  are  of  the  tssence  of  manhood. 

In  times  of  national  peril  such  awakening  has 
come.  Many  a  man  has  'then  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covered that  he  has  a  soul.  He  has  cried  out  "mine 
eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

Now  just  here  we  peace  men  may  see  our  most 
inspiring  bit  of  unfinished  business.  War  has  been 
idealized,  it  is  left  to  us  to  idealize  peace.  It  cannot 
be  done  till  we  bring  out  all  its  heroic  possibilities. 
If  it  means  dull  stagnation,  selfish  ease,  the  prosper- 
ity that  can  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  there 
is  sure  to  come  a  revulsion  against  it.  The  gospel 
of  the  full  dinner  pail  and  the  plethoric  pocketbook 
does  not  satisfy.  If  the  choice  is  between  coinmer- 
ciaHsm  and  militarism  we  need  not  wonder  if  many 
an  idealist  chooses  the  latter  as  the  less  perilous 
course.  It  seems  less  threatening  toward  the  things 
for  which  he  cares. — S.  M.  Crothers,  in  the  Decem- 
ber Atlantic. 


Decorations  for  a  Primary  Room. 

There  isn't  any  decoration  that  is  sd  appreciated 
and  enjoyed  by  pupils  as  that  which  they  have  help- 
ed to  make.  It  isn't  advisable  to  have  the  same 
decorations.  This  is  valuable  busy  work.  It  is  not 
too  difficult  work  for  little  pupils  and  it  must  be 
done  neatly  and  accurately.  We  make  the  links  of 
paper  strips,  seven  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide. 
Such  colors  as  green  and  white,  or  pink  and  white, 
make  pretty  combinations.  The  chains  may  bo 
draped  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  to  the  corners 
of  the  room,  or  portiers  for  the  windows  may  i).' 
made  of  them. 

Later  in  the  fall  we  study  the  coloring  in  the  fall 
foliage.  While  doing  this  work  we  gather  many 
colored  leaves.  We  press  the  prettiest  leaves.  When 
they  are  sufficiently  pressed  we  decorate  our  win- 
dows with  them  by  pasting  them  on  the  window 
glass.  The  coloring  is  beautiful,  especially  if  the 
leaves  are  pasted  on  a.  window  through  which  the 


sun  shines.  The  beautiful  colorings  and  the  forms 
iif  the  leaves  cannot  be  studied  without  learning 
sunicthing  abmil  the  trees  n|)(in  which  they  grow. 
The  work  is  more  interesting  because  the  children 
have  a  double  purpose  in  view,  that  of  color  study 
and  of  decoration.  Pretty  borders  for  the  black- 
boards may  be  made  of  the  pressed  leaves. 

As  Christmas  approaches,  decorations  appropri- 
ate to  that  month  may  be  easily  made.  We  have 
made  borders  of  evergreen  twigs  at  the  tops  of  the 
blackboards  and  hung  on  these  free-hand  cuttings 
in  colored  paper. 

In  the  spring  we  interest  the  children  in  the  birds, 
and  this  is  the  time  to  display  the  bird  pictures.  I 
hang  the  pictures  in  the  room  as  low  as  possible.  A 
picture  will  attract  a  child's  attention  much  sooner 
if  it  is  hung  almost  out  of  reach  of  hand  and  eye. 

.\gain,  there  is  no  better  material  for  decoration 
than  is  the  child's  ever3'-day  work,  such  as  free- 
hand cutting,  illustrative  work,  drawings,  writing 
lessons  and  written  number  work.  If  the  teacher 
has  some  device  by  which  she  can  display  the  work 
that  is  carefully  and  neatly  prepared,  it  will  be  an 
incentive  to  the  pupils  to  do  their  best,  and  any 
work  that  shows  the  child's  best  should  be  recog- 
nized as  such. 

School  room  decoration  requires  time  in  planning 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  the  pleasure  that  i. 
afifords  the  pupils  and  the  profit  gained  amply  repay 

for    the    effort." Esther    White,    in    School    and 

Home  Education. 


Lesson  on  the  Handkerchief. 

Introduction :  In  my  closed  hand  is  something 
which  you  all  carry — something  very  useful, 
although  it  is  not  always  used  at  the  proper  time, 
nor  in  the  proper  manner.     A\'liat  is  this? 

Children — A  handkerchief. 

Teacher  opens  hand  and  displays  a  very  white 
and   pretty  handkerchief. 

I.  Time  and  manner  of  using. 

(a)  When  alone,  if  possible. 

( b)  If  necessary  to  use  handkerchief  in  public, 
do  so  in  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  manner. 

II.  Kinds  of  handkerchiefs  shown  and  described. 
TIT.     Styles  of  marking. 

Write  the  word  handkerchief  upon  the  board,  and 
during  your  next  rest  let  the  children  form  words 
from  the  letters  found  in  the  word. 

Example :  Hand,  and,  an,  chief,  fie.  her,  he,  fan, 
friend,  etc. 

.Sketch  a  handkerchief  upon  the  board,  and  upon 
the  picture  write  the  name  of  the  child  who  formed 
the  largest  list  of  words. — .4m.   Primary   Teacher, 
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Interesting-  Notes  from  the  West. 

I  have  just  .said  {^^ixjd-byc  to  tlic  friends  who  have 
come  to  "congratulate"  the  young  lady  of  the  house 
on  her  birthday.  This  is  one  of  the  many  pleasant 
.social  customs  that  have  been  continued  by  the  Nor- 
wegians in  their  adopted  h<jme.  It  is  twenty  years 
since  some  of  these  people  have  left  Norway,  but 
there  is  as  little  change  as  possible  in  their  home 
life.  Pajiers  and  magazines  in  their  native  tongue, 
their  literary  society,  and  the  pastors,  all  help 
keep  up  the  use  of  their  native  language.  A  good 
many  of  the  women  speak  very  little  English.  And 
very  few  use  anything  but  Norwegian  in  their  own 
home.  I  have  heard  them  remark  that  it  seemed 
so  odd  to  hear  a  little  child  talk  English. 

Rut  the  children  pick  it  up  very  quickly  when  they 
come  to  school.  I  don't  think  it  takes  them  much 
longer  to  learn  to  read  than  the  average  child.  A 
difference  comes  in  the  second  and  third  grad,\ 
where  more  language  work  is  necessary.  Later  a 
dictionary  is  their  good  friend.  I  sometimes  think 
tliat  the  extra  mental  effort  demanded  in  using  two 
Jcinguages  has  a  decidedly  good  effect  in  brighten- 
ing their  faculties. 

Inspector  Boyce  says  that  undoubtedly  the  Scan- 
dinavian schools  are  the  best  in  his  district.  He 
thinks  this  is  due  to  the  great  interest  that  is  taken 
ii  the  .schools  in  these  localities. 

The  education  department  is  wise  in  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  school  libraries.  A  special 
grant,  possibly  amounting  to  thirty  dollars  a  year,  is 
given  if  the  equipment  comes  up  to  a  certain  stand- 
ard. One  half  of  this  must  be  spent  in  books  from 
a  given  list. 

Until  lately  the  central  government  paid  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  schools ;  now  this 
amount  is  somewhat  less,  but  is  partly  in  proportion 
to  regularity   (not  number)   in  attendance. 

The  land  reserved  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
schools  will  make  a  very  substantial  fund.  It  con- 
sists of  two  sections  in  each  township  (36  square 
miles).  There  has  already  accumulated  from  sales 
about  $25,000:  and  now  that  homestead  land  near 
railways  is  almost  gone,  these  lands  are  increasing 
rapidly  in  value. 

""Many  of  the  country  school  buildings  are  very 
tasteful  indeed.  This  of  course  is  still  more  notice- 
able in  the  small  towns.  The  school  buildings,  in 
Edmonton  arc  really  very  fine,  and  in  the  newest 
style,  with  school  hall,  parlor,  library  and  janitor's 
rooms. 

Wetaskwin.   a   town   on   the   railway,    two-thirds 


the  way  north  from  Calgary,  is  huvinj.'  a  nrw  brick 
building  to  cost  $24,000,  and  is  planning  (or  manual 
training.  In  both  Winnipeg  and  Calgary  the  city 
will  keep  up  the  work  bcgtin  by  Sir  William  Mac- 
donald.  Beatrice  E.  Duke. 

Asker.  .Mbcrta. 


Correcting'  Bad  English. 

"There  is,"  and  "There  are."  I  wonder  if  any 
ut  the  readers  of  the  Review  have  experienced  dif- 
Hculty  in  getting  their  pupils  to  use  these  words 
correctly.  I  have  found  children  even  in  grade  VI 
writing  "they  are,"  for  "there  are,"  and  in  the  lower 
grades  this  is  a  common  occurrence.  I  frequently 
find  them,  too,  using  "there  are"  for  "there  is."  I 
submit  a  i>lan  which  I  have  adopted  and  have  found 
very  helpful. 

I  write  on  the  board  a  number  of  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  require  the  use  of  these  words. 
For  example :  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  school 
today?  How  many  boys?  How  many  girls.  How 
man  in  grade  III?  How  many  in  grade  IV?  How 
many  in  the  first  row?  and  .so  on,  always  of  course 
demanding  the  answer  in  a  complete  sentence,  as, 
There  are  thirty  pupils  in  school  today.  There  is 
one  boy  in  the  first  scat.  The  questions  may  vary 
from  day  to  day.  They  may  include  questions  about 
everything  in  the  school  room.  I  have  found  this 
very  helpful  in  ungraded  schools.  Besides  giving 
tliem  practice  in  the  use  of  these  words,  it  is  excel- 
lent "busy  work"  when  the  teacher  is  engaged  with 
the  higher  grades.  The  little  folk  become  quite 
interested  in  the  work.  It  is  a  little  change.  They 
must  look  round  and  count  the  pupils,  and  they 
enjoy  that. 

I  follow  the  same  plan  with  other  words,  as  seen, 
saw,  did  and  done.  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  take 
a  few  at  a  time.  Give  them  plentv  of  practice  in  the 
use  of  these  words.  I  try  to  notice  the  most  com- 
mon errors  and  deal  with  these  first.  I  think  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  these  mistakes  is  to  so  accus- 
tom pupils  to  the  use  of  the  proper  form  of  the 
word,  that  they  will  not  think  of  the  wrong  one. 

Svdnev  Mines.  C.  B.  A.  B.  M. 


My  children  had  a  hard  time  to  rrmember  that  the  blood 
flows  away  from  the  heart  throneh  the  arteries  and  hack 
through  the  veins,  until  T  wrote  the  words  "  arteries  "  and 
"  away "  beside  each  other  on  the  board  and  the  children 
saw  that  both  began  with  the  same  letter.  Not  one  ha$ 
mixed  veins  and  arteries  since.  The  initial  letters  of  the 
Great  Lakes  may  be  arranged.  H.  O.  M.  E.  S.  One  of 
my  boys  said.  "  We  won't  ever  forget  the  Great  Lakes 
because  we  like  to  think  of  our  homes."  Try  fo  associate 
ideas  whenever  possible.— Primary  Education. 
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Drawing'  for  the  Lower  Grades  —  No.  I. 

By  F.  G.  Matthews,  Principal  Truro  Manual  Training 
School. 

Introductory. 

Drawing  is  often  looked  upon  as  needing  special 
talent.  This  is  not  so.  In  any  class  the  same 
variations  with  regard  to  quality  of  work  exists  as 
in  any  other  subject.  When  it  is  more  freely  re- 
cognized that  drawing  is  an  extremely  useful  factor 
in  general  education,  it  will  be  found  that  it  can  be 
taught  as  systematically  and  gradually  as  arithmetic.! 
reading  or   writing.       To  obtain   the  best    results,] 


teacher,  by  sufficient  preparation  and  the  adoption 
of  good  methods,  can  produce  results  which  will 
adequately  repay  for  the  time  and  labor  spent.  The 
subject  may  be  taken  up  in  various  forms,  such  as 
free-hand  drawing,  free-arm  drawing,  mechanical 
drawing,  geometrical  drawing,  and  color  work, 
either  as  brush  impressions  or  brush  work,  etc. 
Where  time  and  sufficient  funds  for  material  will 
permit,  a  course  comprising  the  whole  would 
naturally  be  the  ideal  one,  but  there  are  many 
schools  in  which  pencil,  paper  and  ruler  are  all  that 
can  be  obtained,  and  on  request  of  the  editor  on 
Ibehalf  of  the  teachers  of  such  schools,  the  writer 


Fig.  1.— Position  of  hand  at  bcsin- 
ningofline.   Taken  from  thejleft. 


Fiff.  2— Positiim  of  hand  at  niiudle 
of:strolio.    Taken  from  tlie  left. 


Fig.  3 — Position  of  hand  at  end  of 
stroke.    Taken  from  the  left. 


drawing  nuist  be  taught  intelligently  and  methodi- 
cally, otherwise  it  becomes  uninteresting  and  use- 
less to  the  pupil.  The  old  plan  of  giving  out  copies 
to  each  child,  and  the  teacher  giving  individual 
attention,  has  long  been  discarded  by  the  best  teach- 
ers. Collective  teaching  from  the  blackboard  has 
so  many  advantages  that  they  scarcely  need  repeti- 


will  endeavor,  in  the  course  of  a  few  articles,  to 
throw  out  some  suggestions  for  a  combined  course 
of  freehand  and  ruler  drawing  for  young  children. 


The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  aim  of 
the  work  is  to  train  the  eye  to  see  correctly,  and  the 
hand  to  reproduce  what  the  eye  sees.     The  former 


Fig.  4- 


-Position  of  hand  for  horizontal  woi-k. 
Taken  from  abo\e. 


Fig.  5— Position  of 
left   to  right 

tion;  the  great  saving  of  time  through  teaching  the 
whole  class  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  the 
demonstration  of  proper  methods  of  procedure  and 
reasons  for  steps  taken,  the  easy  correction  of  errors, 
and  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  stimulated  to  try 
to  imitate  the  teacher's  work,  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  the  adoption  of  this  method.  It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary    for    the  teacher    to  be    an  artist.       Any 


Fig.;6 — Position  of  hand  for  oblique  line- 
right  to  'eft.     Taken  from  the  left. 


hand  for  oblique  line  — 
Taken  from  the  left. 

is  the  more  important,  as  it  cultivates  a  sense  of 
proportion;  for  the  most  beautifully  lined  drawing 
would  be  worthless  if  it  did  not  give  a  correct  idea 
of  form.  It  is  also  more  difficult  to  attain  than 
skill  in  execution,  and  consequently  all  sorts  of 
devices  have  been  used  to  produce  a  drawing  like 
the  original.  Practice,  however,  will  overcome  this 
difficulty,  and  the  teacher  should  therefore  see  that 
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the    children    get    plenty    of    practice.     Wlun    an 
object  or  copy   is   placed  before  a  class,  the    first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  study  its  proportions.     A  few 
questions,  occupying  as  many  minutes,  will  be  suffi- 
cient.    The  next  step  is  the  "'  setting  out  "    of   the 
drawing   by    means   of   construction    lines.     These, 
after  the  first  few  lessons,  should  be  suggested  by 
the  children,  as  it   gives   splendid   practice  in  eye- 
work.     Xext  put  in  the  main   lines,  and  lastly  the 
details.     This  method  of  procedure  is  applicable  to 
every  drawing,   from  the  most   simi)lc  to  the  most 
complex.     As  is  the  ca.se  with  every  t<x)l,  the  pro- 
per method  of  holding  and  using  the  pencil  must  be 
taught.       Freehand  work  should  be  done  with  the 
wrist    and    lingers    only,    the  elbow    and  shoulders 
be'ng  used  a  very  little  in  ilrawivj;  lines   frcmi  left 
to  rieht.     The  jiencil  should  be  held  lightly  between 
the   first    fintrer   and   tluinih,   resting   on   the   second 
finger.     .\t   first   it   may  be   held   about   two  inches 
from  the  point,  but  later  it  can  be  held  nnich  further 
away    with   better   results.     The   hand   should    rest 
easily  on  its  side,  and  the  strokes  should  be  made 
by  using  the  Joints  of  the  wrist  and  fingers.       It 
follows  that  the  line  drawn  is  limited  in  length,  de- 
pending on  the  distance  the  pencil  is  held  from  the 
end,  and  the  natural  radius  of  the  child's  hand.      A 
line  of  about  one  and  a  half  inches  is  a  fair  length 
for   a   beginner.     This   wrist   movement   should   be 
insisted  on  from  the  first,  and  its  value   will  be  ap- 
parent in  future  work.     \\'hen  all  the  children  are 
holding  the  pencil  correctly  and  have  acquired  the 
proper  motion,  they  should  be  directed  to  draw  lines 
in  various  positions,  horizontal,  vertical  and  oblique. 
Each  new  direction  will  require  a  new  position  for 
the  hand.     .\t  first  it  will  be  well  to  take  up  four 
directions :  vertical,  to  be  drawn  downwards ;  hori- 
zontal, to  be  drawn  from  left  to  right :  slanting,  from 
right  to  left,    and    from    left  to    right,   both  to  be 
drawn  downwards.     If  this  be  taken  as  a  drill  for 
n  few  minutes  at  the  commencement  of  each  lesson, 
the  mind  will  gradually  become  concentrated  on  the 
correct  position  of  the  hand  to  draw  a  certain  line, 
and   the  correct   execution   will   follow  almost  me- 
chan-cally.     It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  always 
a  tendency  for  children  to  draw  very  small.     This 
may  be  corrected  in  the  earliest  stages  by  requiring 
the  children  to  draw  long  lines.     These  are  not  to 
be  made  in  single  strokes,  but  by  a  series    of    the 
strokes  made  before;  thus  the  line  A  B  is  made  up 


A  I  2  3  'B 

o'  three  strokes,  the  hand  being  moved  to  a  differ- 


ent jKvsition  for  each  one,  which  will  Ik-  the  natural 
length    the    hand    will    allow,    viz..    from  \'/j  to  2 
inches  (a  little  more  than  double  the  length  of  the 
strokes  in  thj  line  A  l\).    This  rule  shoulil  Ik  ad- 
here<l  to  with  lines  in  all  directions,  taking  care  thai 
the  correct    positions    of  the    hand  and    jMrncil  arc 
maintained.     T<j  i)revcnt  monotfjny,  these  lines  may 
now   be    involved   in   simple   fitjures.   .such    as    the 
square,  oblong,  triangles,  rhombus,   rhoml)<)i<l.  etc. 
These    may   be   drawn   on    the   bl.icklxjanl   by    the 
teacher  first,  or,  better  still,  during  the  "  drill."  from 
the  teacher's  dictation,  as  this  will  make  the  child- 
ren more  readily  ac<|uainte(l  with  the  terms  vertical, 
ol)l:(lue.    right  angle,  etc.,    and    also   entails    closer 
attention  than  if  the  blackboard  only  be  use<l.       A 
short  lesson  of  this  description  would  be  somewhat 
as    follows:    "Draw    a    horizontal    line    nearly  the 
width  of  your  paper.     I'rom  ilu-  left  han<l  end  draw 
a  vert  cal  1  ne  upwards  about  half  the  length  of  the 
horizontal.     Join  the  ui)per  end  n(  this  line  to  the 
right  hand  end  of  the  first.     What  figure  is  the  re- 
sult?    (A    right    angl-d    triangle).     Now    draw   a 
vertical  line  from  the  right  hand  end  of  the  horizon- 
tal line    in    a  dowincard    direction,    making    it    the 
same  length  as  the  other  vertical  line.     Connect  the 
low^r  end  of  this  line  with  the  left  hand  end  of  the 
horizontal   line.     What   shape  have  we  now?     (A 
rhomboid).     The  chiblren  can  be  made  acquainted 
with  these  names  as  each  new  figure  is  used,  giving 
a  simple  definition  that  can  be  readily  understoofl ; 
thus   a    rhomboid   could  be   defined   as  '  an  oblong 
pushed  out  of  shape.'  " 

Christmas  Holiday  Game. 

Ever>-  answer   to   the   f.;l!o\Miig  «llK■-t:■.n^   i-   ilu-   titV  <>f 
oiR-  of  Shakespeare's  plays  : 
I.     Wlio  were  the  lovers? 
-J.    Where  did  they  meet? 
V     What  answer  did  she  make  to  his  proposal? 

4.  Wliat    was   iheir  courtship   like? 

5.  From  wliom  did  he  buy  the  ring? 

6.  Whr)   were  hest   man  and  bridesmaid? 

7.  Who  were  the  ushers  at  tlie  wedding? 

8.  Who  entertained  them  on  their  weddinir  t""r- 
g.     Who  were  the  chefs? 

lo     What   was  their  first  quarrel  alrout? 
11.     What  was  her  disposition  like? 
I.'.    What  was  his  chief  occupation  after  marriage? 
1.7     What  Roman  general  affected  a  reconciliation? 
14.     What  did  the  world  say? 
.\nswcrs  next  month. 
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The     Beginning's  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

By       Brittain,  Director  Macdonald  Rural  Schools,  Wood- 
stock, N.   B. 

Unless  great  pains  liave  been  taken  with  the  argu- 
ments, it  will  be  found  that  most  young  people, 
after  witnessing  the  usual  experiments  intended  to 
demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of  the  molecular  and 
atomic  theories,  will  have  failed  to  see  the  point.  If 
you  ask  why  they  believe  (hat  bodies  are  made  up 
of  minute  particles  too  small  to  be  seen  (don't  use 
the  word  molecules  in  this  question),  they  will  tell 
3'ou  that  they  believe  this  because  they  expand  when 
heated,  contract  when  cooled,  etc. 

Now,  the  immediate  ground  of  their  belief  in 
molecules  should  not  be  that  bodies  expand  and 
contract  when  heated  and  cooled.  They  should 
believe  that  bodies  are  made  up  of  molecules  because 
this  belief  enables  them  to  explain  how  (not  why) 
bodies  expand  and  contract  when  heated  and  cooled 
— and  to  explain  many  other  physical  phenomena. 

In  the  same  way,  we  believe  that  molecules  are 
made  up  of  atoms  because  that  belief  enables  us  to 
explain  the  charring  of  wood,  and  many  other 
chemical  phenomena. 

The  scientific  argument  for  the  existence  of  ., 
Deity  is  logically  the  same  as  that  for  the  existence 
of  molecules  and  atoms.  The  belief  in  God  enables 
us  to  explain  many  things  in  human  life  and  in  the 
universe  beyond,  which  would  otherwise  be  inex- 
plicable. Indeed,  to  most  of  us,  without  the  belief  in 
God,  the  world  and  life  would  be  a  bewildering 
chaos.  And  so  would  physics  and  chemistry  be 
without  the  molecular  and  atomic  theories. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  outline  as  briefly  as  I  can, 
a  course  of  arguments,  based  on  simple  experiments, 
suitable  for  children  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  of  the  public  schools. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  children  should  leave 
school,  as  many,  probably  most  of  them,  do  now, 
without  any  insight  into  these  really  simple  theories 
w'hich  woiild  enable  them  to  explain  so  many  phe- 
nomena closely  related  to  their  own  lives  and  work. 

Molecules. — Mix  grains  of  corn  and  black  beans 
(beads  of  different  colors  would  answer).  The 
beans  can  be  seen  between  the  grains  of  corn.  How 
could  the  beans  have  mixed  with  the  corn  if  either 
or  both  of  them  had  been  one  solid  mass?  Impos- 
sible. 

Taste  a  clear  solution  of  sugir  in  water?  Where 
is  the  sugar  now  ?  We  can't  see  it,  but  we  know  it  is 
mixed  with  the  water  by  the  taste.  But  how  could 
the  sugar  have  mixed  with  the  water  if  each  had 


been  one  continuous  mass  entirely  filling  the  space 
within  its  boundaries?  Impossible.  How  then 
did  they  intermingle  ?  The  water  and  the  sugar  must 
be  made  up  of  little  grains  as  the  corn  is,  but  too 
small  to  be  seen ;  and  the  grains  of  sugar  must  have 
got  in  between  the  grains  of  water.  Try  to  see  the 
grains  of  water  and  of  sugar  by  a  magnifying  glass 
or  a  microscope.  Too  small  to  be  seen  even  with 
that  help. 

Heat  colored  water  in  a  flask  or  a  large  test-tube. 
The  water  should  fill  the  flask  and  rise  part  way  up 
a  small  glass  tube  which  passes  through  the  cork. 
The  water,  when  heated,  rises  in  the  tube,  and  sinki 
when  cooled. 

Heat  a  metal  (copper)  ball.  It  will  expand  so 
much  that  it  will  not  pass  through  a  ring  through 
which  it  will  pass  easily  after  it  is  cooled.  How 
could  the  water  and  copper  expand  and  contract  if 
each  of  them  is  a  continuous  mass  filling  the  space 
within  their  boundaries?  Seemingly  impossible.  It 
must  be,  I  think,  that  the  water  and  the  copper  are 
made  up  of  little  grains  of  water  and  of  copper,  and 
the  heat  caused  these  grains  to  move  a  little  further 
apart  thus  increasing  the  apparent  size  (or  volume) 
of  the  body;  and  when  the  copper  and  water  lost 
heat,  these  grains  drew  more  closely  together,  thai. 
is,  the  body  contracted.  These  minute  grains  or 
particles  too  small  for  any  human  eye  to  see,  are 
called  molecules. 

Now,  why  dj  we  believe  that  bodies  are  made  up 
of  minute  invisible  grains  or  particles?  We  believe 
that  bodies  are  made  up  of  these  particles  because 
that  belief  enables  us  to  explain  how  bodies  expand 
when  heated  and  contract  when  cooled. 

The  same  belief  enables  us  to  explain  how  sugar 
dissolves  in  water,  and  will,  w^e  hope,  help  us  to 
explain  manv  other  things. 

Atoms. — We  believe  that  wood,  starch  and  sugar, 
like  copper  and  water,  are  made  up  of  extremely 
small  grains  (called  molecules)  too  small  to  be  see*;. 
Heat  slowlv  in  a  closed  test-tube  a  piece  of  either  of 
these  substances.  Cotton  wool  will  answer  well  as 
it  is  nenrlv  pure  wood.  The  cotton  is  made  un  of 
little  grains  of  wood — wood  n-'oWules.  Drops  of  clear 
water  soon  condense  on  the  inside  of  the  tube,  and 
a  black  solid  remains  in  the  bottom,  which  proves  to 
be  charcoal  (carbon).  How  much  cotton  (wood) 
is  there  in  the  tube  now?  None — not  a  single  mole- 
cule of  wood.  Rut  the  wood  could  not  escape  out  of 
the  closed  tube.  What  became  of  the  wood  grains 
f molecules)  ?  There  must  have  been  a  little  charcoal 
and  a  little  water  in  each  molecule  of  wood,  and  the 
heat  drove  the  water  out  and  left  the  charcoal.    But 
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if  a  molecule  of  wood  is  made  up  of  charcoal  and 
water  the  charcoal  in  the  molecule  must  be  smaller 
than  (weigh  less)  than  the  molecule.  Then  there  are 
smaller  particles  than  molecules,  and  a  molecuL- 
nnist  be  made  uj)  of  these  minuter  particles  joined 
together.  The  minute  indivisible  ( ?)  particles 
whicii  make  u|)  a  molecule  are  calkvl  aloins. 

I'.\  burning  hydrogen  in  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  of 
air,  it  can  be  shown  that  water  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  So  the  molecule; 
of  water  nnist  be  made  up  of  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen.  Hence,  wood  molecules  are  made  up 
of  atoms  of  three  kinds — atoms  of  carbon,  of  hydro- 
gen and  of  oxygen.  Chemists  tell  us  that  one  mole- 
cule of  wood  contains  i8  carbon  atoms,  30  hydrogen 
atoms,  and  15  atoms  of  oxygen.  Of  course,  there 
are  no  atoms  of  wood  or  of  water,  for  molecules  of 
wood  do  not  contain  any  atoms  of  wood,  but  only 
atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Similarly, 
there  are  no  atoms  of  water — the  smallest  particle  of 
water  is  the  molecule. 

The  force  which  binds  molecules  together  to  form 
a  body  is  called  colicsiou.  The  force  which  bind> 
atoms  together  to  form  a  molecule  is  called  chemical 
affinitx. 


Stories  for  Christmas. 
A  True  Stoky. 

Now,  at  Christmas  time,  Atlee's  mother  trimmed 
a  very  pretty  tree  for  him,  and  Atlee  had  many 
presents  hung  on  it.  When  it  was  all  bare,  he  still 
liked  to  see  the  tree  standing  in  the  corner  of  the 
sitting-rof)m ;  but  one  day  his  mother  asked  him  if 
he  wouldn't  like  to  give  the  birrls  a  treat.  She  said 
that  he  could  put  the  Christmas  tree  on  the  piazza, 
and  hang  some  little  baskets  of  seeds  and  crumbs  O'l 
the  branches,  so  that  the  birds  could  have  a  Christ- 
mas tree  as  well  as  .\tlee. 

At  first  Atlee  did  not  feel  as  if  he  could  spare  his 
tree,  for  he  had  grown  so  fond  of  seeing  its  graceful 
green  Ixnighs  in  the  room ;  but  after  thinking  of  the 
birds,  and  that  they  cniild  not  get  many  worms  and 
insects  and  seeds  now  that  the  snf>w  had  come,  h; 
decided  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  birds  cnjo,- 
his  tree. 

So  he  and  his  niotJier  took  the  tree  to  the  piazza, 
placed  it  in  the  corner,  and  tied  on  little  baskets 
filled  with  crumbs  and  seeds. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  birds  spied  the  seeds, 
and  came  twittering  to  the  boughs,  cocking  their 
heads  on  one  side  to  see  whether  anyone  in  the 
house  were  going  to  scare  them. 


Atlee  and  his  mother  sat  very  still  and  puss  wa^ 
asleep  in  a  cushioned  chair  by  the  fire ;  so  the  binN 
ale  thiir  fill.  When  they  li»oked  up  and  said; 
"Chirp!  Chiri)!'  .\tlcc  told  his  mother  that  he 
thought  they  said:  "Christmas!  Christmas!" — Mary 
C.  Smile,  ill  Kiiiiirrji^iirtcii  Kc'-inc. 


Christmas  in  the  I'.arn. — f'.inile  Poiitxnn's.  in  the 
Child's  World. 

The  story  of  Christmas  (  1  he  Mory  liour;. — Kate 
Doiii^hu  ll'ii^gin. 

Tiny  Tim,  Christmas  Carol. — Dickens. 

The  Fir  Tree. — Hans  Christian  Avdcrsen. 

Christmas  (The  Sketch  Hook). — Iniiig. 

The  Brownies'  Christmas,  by  .l/(jrv  /:.  ll'ilkins. 

The     Rirds'     Christmas     Carol. — Kate     Douglas 
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To  Close  .\  Christmas  Proc.r.v .m .m e. 
Choose  seven  boys  and  seven  girls.  Provide  each 
with  a  shield,  each  shield  to  contain  a  large  letter  of 
those  making  up  the  words  MERRY  CHRIST- 
MA.S.  Teach  the  bi-)ys  and  girls  to  march  in  per- 
fect step  to  a  Christmas  song  sung  by  the  remain- 
der of  the  school.  Then  as  the  last  two  measures 
are  being  sung,  have  them  form  in  a  semicircle,  with 
the-r  jovoi's  motto  in  full  view  of  all. — Adapted  from 
School  Education. 

Raleigh's  homage  to  his  queen  in  spreading  his 
cloak  before  her  is  in  a  way  out-chivalried  by  the 
action  of  a  little  Scotch  urchin  of  which  an  Edin- 
burg  paper  tells.  It  was  in  one  of  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  and  a  small,  poorly  clad  girl  was 
waiting  with  a  crowd  of  other  children  io^  the 
opening  of  the  doors  of  a  hall  where  a  meal  was  to 
l>e  given.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  child's  bare 
feet  were  blue  with  pain.  .\n  equally  ragged  young- 
ster stood  at  her  elbow,  and  presently  he  timidly 
thrust  his  cap  into  her  hand.  "Here,  lassie,  stand 
on  this,"  he  said.  "My  hair  's  thick,  and  I  don't 
need  it." 

Few  men  know  how  to  fake  a  walk.  The  quali- 
fications of  a  professor  are  endurance,  plain  clothes. 
f>ld  shoes,  an  eye  for  nature,  eood  humor,  vast 
curiosity,  good  speech,  good  s-lcncc.  and  nothing 
tor.  nnich.  If  a  man  tells  me  that  he  has  an  intense 
l.ne  of  nature.  I  know,  of  course,  that  he  lias  none. 
Good  observers  have  the  manners  of  trees  and  ani- 
mals, the'r  natient  good  sense,  and  if  they  add 
wo-ds  't's  o'dy  when  words  arc  better  than  s-'ence. 
r.ut  a  I'UkI  singer,  or  a  story-teller,  or  a  vain  ta'ker 
profanes  the  river  and  the  forest,  an<l  is  nothing 
like  so  good  company  as  a  dog. — Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  in  November  Atlantic. 
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The  Review's  Question  Box. 

[All  reasonable  questions  will  be  answered  in  tbis  column  as  space 
may  permit.] 

I.  Chemistry  Teacher. — Please  tell  me  how  ideas  of  the 
atom  and  molecule  can  be  conveyed  simply  and  intelligently 
to  pupils  beginning  chemistry  and  physics. 

See  Mr.  Brittain's  article  on  another  page. 

MiNER.\LS,  N.  E. — How  can  I  best  interest  a  class  of 
beginners  in  minerals?  Can  you  name  some  useful  books 
at  a  low  price? 

I  think  after  the  first  two  or  three  lessons,  the 
stibject  itself  will  be  sufficient  incentive  without  any 
effort  on  your  part.  One  thing,  however,  I  can 
recommend.  That  is,  encourage  the  children  to 
make  collections  of  their  own.  The  school  collec- 
tion is  not  sufficient.  You  know  that  coin  collectors 
are  interested  in  coins ;  stamp  collectors  in  stamps. 
So  are  mineral  collectors  interested  in  minerals. 
You  could  show  your  pupils  some  neat,  attractive 
way  of  arranging  and  labelling  their  specimens,  and 
pirhaps  assist  them  in  procuring  specimens  not 
found  in  the  section.  Some  of  my  own  pupils  have 
very  good  collections ;  but  all  the  effort  it  required 
or  my  part  was  to  suggest  that  a  collection  would  be 
a  good  thing,  and  offer  to  help  them  in  classifying 
specimens  they  should  bring  to  school.  They  have 
brought  in  about  two  hundred  pounds  of  rocks  and 
minerals  this  year — much  of  which  we  did  not  need, 
but  out  of  which  we  got  some  good  material.  They 
have  searched  ballast  heaps,  begged  from  prospec- 
tors, and  sent  to  friends  in  other  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince for  specimens.  I  have  given  them  several  min- 
erals which  do  not  belong  to  Cape  Breton  but  which 
:ire  common  enough  in  the  North  Mountain — such 
3.=;  amethyst,  jasper,  agate,  etc.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  teachers  would  encourage  pupils  to  open 
correspondence  with  pupils  of  other  counties  for  an 
exchange  of  minerals  common  only  in  particular 
counties.  Thus  Kings  and  Annapolis  could  supply 
the  various  zeolite  minerals  of  the  North  Mountain 
trap  in  exchange  for  coal  fossils  of  Cumberland, 
Pictou  or  Cape  Breton,  or  the  minerals  common  to 
the  gold  quartz  of  the  southern  counties.  Let  the 
mineral  map  help  you  decide  where  tn  send,  what  to 
send  for,  and  what  to  give. 

T  am  sorry  T  know  no  good  book  on  the  subject 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Crcsby's  Common  Rocks  is 
the  only  small  bonk  T  liave  seen.  It  is  very  good. 
I'  is  published  by  the  Boston  Natural  History  Soci- 
ety, all  of  whose  books  should  be  good.  I  would 
advise  you,  therefore,  to  look  over  their  lists. 

L.  A.  DeWolfe. 


Miss  W.,  Kings  Co.,  N.   S. — Please  name  the  minerals 
foimd  in  the  box  sent  with  this. 

Your  box  of  minerals  for  identification  reached 
me  safely.  I  shall  merely  name  them  here,  but  will 
write  upon  them  in  future  articles.  No.  i  is  analcite. 
No.  2  is  stilbitc.  No.  3  is  calcite.  No.  4  is  chalce- 
dony. No.  5  is  malachite — a  copper  ore.  No.  6  is 
iron  pyrites,  described  in  the  article  on  another  page. 
Your  specimen  is  massive,  however,  instead  of  in 
individual  crystals.  i^.  A.  DeWolfe. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Perkins  of  Hartland,  N.  B.,  writes  to 
the  Review  describing  a  squirrel  recently  killed 
within  a  mile  of  that  town.  Mr.  Perkins  thinks  it 
may  be  a  chance  specimen  of  tne  gray  squirrel.  The 
body  is  ten  inches  in  length  ;  the  tail  eight  inches, 
and  the  hairs  on  it  long,  reddish  ne.xt  the  skin,  but 
white  at  the  ends.  The  throat  and  under  parts 
white.  Cheeks  reddish,  crown  of  head  slightly 
darker.  Tlie  hairs  of  the  back  white  or  nearly  so 
at  the  tips,  darker  near  the  skin,  giving  the  gray 
outline. 

Does  anyone  know  of  others  like  this  having  been 
seen  or  taken  in  New  Brunswick? 


Plain  Living-  and  Scliool  Work. 

Goldwin  Smith,  of  Toronto,  who  is  now  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  still  able  to  do  work,  says  that  his 
long  life  and  physical  activity  are  in  part  due  to  his 
not  having  been  overworked  at  school.  He  adds : 
"  I  probably,  however,  owe  something  to  plain  liv- 
ing and  bodily  exercise,  as  well  as  to  immunity  from 
overwork.  At  the  school  at  which  I  first  was, 
though  it  deemed  itself  first-class,  the  diet  was  such 
as  I  suppose  an  American  boy  would  scorn.  Our 
breakfast  was  bread  and  butter  and  a  cup  of  tea. 
Our  dinner  was  one  helping  of  meat  with  vege- 
tables and  one  helping  of  pudding.  Our  supper 
was  the  same  as  our  breakfast.  The  food  was  good 
of  its  kind.  During  the  four  years  and  more  which 
I  spent  at  that  school  I  was  never  in  bed  for  sick- 
ness, nor  do  I  remember  that  any  one  of  my  school- 
mates was.  At  college  I  did  not  overwork  myself. 
I  never  worked  at  night.  But  I  took  regular  exer- 
c'se,  almost  always  on  horseback.  When  an  exam- 
ination approached,  I  rather  reduced  than  increased 
my  amount  of  reading,  thinking  that  freshness  and 
nerve  would  be  \vorth  more  to  me  in  the  trial  than 
the  little  additional  amount  of  knowledge.  I  may 
add  that,  though  I  have  never  lived  by  rule,  my 
general  habits  have  been  such  as  to  preserve  what 
my  early  advantages  had  given  me.  I  have  always 
taken  plenty  of  exercise;  indulged  a  little,  in  my 
own  country,  in  field  sports ;  and  traversed  Switzer- 
land and  the  Tyrol  with  my  knapsack.  It  has  been 
my  habit  to  work  early  in  the  morning,  not  late  at 
niffht." 
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Santa  Claus  and  the  Mouse     A  Story  for 
tittle  Uhildren. 

"Come  Ned;  conic  Uess;  come  Dick.  It  is  time 
to  go  to  bed."  Vou  know  Santa  Clans  does  not 
come  nntil  little  boys  and  girls  arc  all  asleqj.  Hang 
u[)  your  stockings  and  say  good-night." 

So  Xcd  and  liess  and  Dick  hung  ui)  their  stock- 
ings by  the  fire.  Then  mannna  put  them  to  bed. 
Soon  they  were  fast  asleep.  The  house  was  soon  so 
still  that  a  little  mouse  came  out  of  his  hole  and 
looked  about.  He  saw  the  stockings  by  the  fire. 
"Well,  well!"  he  said,  "Is  it  Cliristmas  time?  I 
shall  stay  and  see  Santa  Claus."  So  the  little  mouse 
ran  up  the  table  cloth.  He  saw  an  apple  on  the 
table  and  sat  down  to  eat  it.  Soon  he  heard  sleigh- 
bells.  Then  there  was  a  noise  upon  the  roof. 
"There  he  is,"  said  mousie.  Down  the  chimney 
came  Santa.  He  stood  before  the  fire.  He  did  not 
see  the  little  mouse. 

"Good  evening,  Santa  Claus,"  said  mousie. 

"Oh,  good  evening,  mousie,"  said  Santa,  "And 
how  do  you  do?"  , 

"I  am  very  well,"  said  mousie.  "1  just  stayed  up 
to  watch  you." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  mousie,"  said  Santa. 

Then  he  went  to  work.  He  took  from  his  pack 
dolls,  and  books,  and  tops,  and  balls,  and  knives, 
ard  skates.  There  were  toys  and  a  woolly  dog  for 
baby  Dick.  He  filled  the  stockings  as  full  as  he 
could.  He  put  nuts  and  candy  into  all  the  little 
spaces.  Then  he  stood  back  and  looked.  "I  think 
no  one  could  put  another  thing  into  those  stock- 
ings," he  said. 

"I  think  I  could,"  said  mousie. 

So  Santa  took  down  one  of  the  stockings  and  put 
it  on  the  tabic.  Mousie  ran  up  to  the  slocking  and 
gnawed  a  little  hole  in  the  toe.  "That  wasn't  in 
there  before,"  he  said. 

SaiUa  laughed  and  laughed.  Then  he  said,  "That 
if.  a  very  good  joke,  mousie.  You  shall  have  a 
Christmas  cheese." 

Before  mousie  could  say  thank  you,  he  was  up 
the  chinuu-y.  TJic  reindeers  ran  on  to  the  next 
house. 

In  the  morning  Xed  and  Uess  and  Dick  ran  down 
early.  They  found  their  stockings  full.  They  began 
to  look  at  their  things. 

"See  my  beautiful  dolly,"  said  Bess. 

"Oh,  Oh !  see  my  fine  knife,"  said  Ned.  "And 
look  at  my  skates!" 

"Just  see  my  doggie,"  said  little  Dick. 

When  the  stockings  were  emi)ty,  Bess  found  the 


little  hole.    "Why,  thai  wasn't  there  last  nij,'ht!"  she 
said.    "How  did  it  get  there? " 

The  children  could   not   tell.        I,m   wc  omd.— 
Adapted  from  School  Ldiicalioii. 


.Mii.st  lluxu  the  U«vi<9W  Wherever  He  Uoen. 

"Since  Sq)lcnilxT  I  have  been  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  sclnxil  i.f  DuncraKK,  Manitoba, 
and  kniiwing  the  value  ut  the  Mul'c.mio.nal 
Kevikw  to  me  while  teaciiing  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  feci 
it  a  necessity  in  my  school  work  here.  .  .  .  Wher- 
ever 1  go  the  Revikw  must  accom]»3ny  mc." 

H.  C.  K. 
A  Uoo«l  Wurtl  troiii  tlin  \\  cat. 

.\n  inspector  of  schools  in  British  Columbia  sends 
tile  following  encouraging  wurds  with  his  subscrip- 
tion :  "  1 'lease  accept  my  congratulations  u|>i>ii  the 
wonderful  success  of  your  pajHjr  and  its  work  as  a 
leader  in  the  educational  fuld.'" 

Cauuot  «lu. Without  it. 
Find     enclosed     subscription     for     this     year's 
ki£\iE\\.      I    would    not    try    to    teach    witliout    it. 
Wishing  you  every  success,  G.  M. 

A  I'*le<i8uut  Word  at  Pttrtiiii;. 

"I  do  not  wish  my  subscription  to  the  Review 
renewed,  as  I  am  not  teaching  now.  I  have  been  a 
subscriber  for  a  number  of  years  and  liave  found  it 
stimulating,  instructive  and  interesting.  I  wish 
vou  every  success  in  the  gix^xl  work  xtiu  are  doing." 

N.  G.  H. 
.Nut  tu  bu  Iiuituled. 

A  subscriber  in  remitting  a  subscription  for  two 
years,  says :  "I  have  not  paid  since  I  subscribed  for 
the  paper;  this,  however,  wa.s  clear  negligence, 
which  I  will  admit  should  not  exist  in  a  teacher.  .  .  . 
The  Ri:\'ii£w  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  me  so  that 
I  would  n.)t  be  without  it." 

All  Honest  Coiircs^ion. 

.\  subscriber,  one  of  the  few  who  have  caused 
considerable  worry  to  the  manager  of  tiie  Review, 
writes  to  express  regret  that  she  did  not  send  timely 
r.oticc  of  a  change  of  address,  by  which  she  lost  the 
reading  of  the  paper  for  some  months.  She  says: 
"1  trust  you  may  not  consider  me  as  careless  in  all 
things  as  1  have  Ix'en  in  this  matter.  I  enjoy  every 
w<)r<l  of  the  Ri;\  ikw  and  must  not  U>sc  it.  iMiclosed 
find  the  amount  <if  my  indebti-dness  and  kindly  con- 
tinue sending  the  pajK-r  to  my  new  address." 


■■  iiumbic  as  I  am,"  said  a  loxv-voictd  speaker  at  a  mcit- 
iiig,  "1  still  ri'iiiciiiber  ihal  I'm  a  fraclimi  of  ihis  magni- 
ficent republic." 

"  You  arc,  indeed,"  said  a  bystander,  "  and  a  vulgar  one 

at  tliat." 
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Mineralogy      No.  II, 

By  L.  a.   DeWolfe,  North   Sydney,  C.  B. 

Last  month  we  began  our  study  with  soils.  In 
reviewing  these  with  your  pupils,  give  talks  on 
agriculture  and  industries  arising  therefrom. 
Review  also  the  rocks  we  studied.  In  what  ways 
can  you  tell  quartz  from  feldspar?  (Suggestion: 
Quartz  is  somewhat  harder  and  heavier  than  feld- 
spar, has  a  hackly  fracture,  glassy  lustre,  and  no 
cleavage).  Study  sandstone  again.  Note  its  vari- 
ation in  color.  In  trying  its  hardness,  you  will 
probably  find  very  hard  grains  (quartz),  with  softer 
parts — the  cementing  material.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  mixture.  A  mixture  of  minerals  we  call  a  rock. 
The  term  "mineral"  applies  only  to  a  compound  of 
definite  composition.  Pure  quartz,  for  example,  has 
the  same  composition  wherever  found.  It  is  there- 
fore a  mineral.  Those  who  have  studied  chemistry 
recognize  it  in.  the  formula  Sit_)2.  Feldspar  also, 
i^  a  mineral ;  but  granite,  being  a  mixture  of  these 
two  minerals,  with,  perhaps,  others  in  varying 
proportion,  is  a  rock.  The  tenn  "metal"  is  applied 
only  to  elements, — c.  g.,  iron,  gold,  etc.  Distinguish, 
therefore,  rock,  mineral,  and  metal.  To  which  one 
does  sandstone  belong? 

Have  you  ever  seen  little  glistening  scales  of 
mica  in  sandstone  ?  Where  did  they  come  from  ? 
Last  month  we  found  that  some  granite  contained 
mica.  Does  that  account  for  its  occurrence  in  sand- 
stone? Would  3'ou  expect  to  find  it  in  shale?  Look 
for  it.     \Vhy  is  it  not  in  all  sandstone  and  shale? 

When  sandstone  breaks  easily  into  large  regular 
blocks,  it  is  called  freestone.  Shale,  you  will  find, 
often  crumbles  to  a  coarse,  angular,  earthy  con- 
dition called  marl.  The  term  "marl,"  however,  is 
oftencr  applied  to  earthy,  impure  Hmestone. 

After  having  reviewed  these  rocks  thoroughly  let 
us  get  s])ecimens  of  quartzite  (locally  called  zvhiii) 
and  slate,  which  are  the  principal  rocks  of  the  south- 
ern half  of  Nova  Scotia.  They  contain  the  gold- 
hearing  quartz  veins.  Is  there  any  resemblance 
between  quartzite  and  sandstone?  Is  the  slate  hard 
or  soft?  Is  it  ever  gritty?  Was  the  same  true  of 
shale?  Quartzite  is  really  a  metamorphic  sandstone 
—  that  is,  a  sandstone  that  has  been  hardened  and 
changed  by  heat  and  pressure.  Slate,  similarly,  is 
metamorphic  shale.  It  often  has  a  form  of  cleavage 
which  enables  workmen  to  .split  it  for  roofing  or 
school  slates.  Is  quartzite  a  rock  or  a  mineral  ? 
Remember  it  is  not  pure  quartz,  but  also  contains 
the  various  impurities  and  cements  of  sandstone. 

In  many  parts  of  the  province  you  can  get  both 


quartzite  and  hard  slate  that  contain  little  cubes  of 
a  brassy  looking  mineral.  Procure  specimens  if 
possible.  They  are  crystals  of  iron  pyrites.  Every 
mineral,  if  it  crystallize  at  all,  has  its  own  way  of 
doing  so.  Evaporate  a  solution  of  alum  and  see  the 
shape  of  its  crystals.  Do  the  same  with  common 
salt,  sal  annnomac,  etc. 

This  iron  pyrites  from  its  color  is  sometimes 
called  "fool's  gold."  Try  its  hardness  and  streak. 
Examine  closely  the  faces  of  the  cube.  If  you  find 
any  lines,  {striae),  see  if  they  continue  round  from 
one  face  to  the  adjacent  one;  or  are  they  at  right 
angles  on  two  adjacent  faces?  Does  iron  pyrites  rust 
on  exposure  to  the  weather?  Have  you  ever  found 
rocks  with  cubical  holes  in  them?  If  so,  perhaps 
you  can  now  account  for  them.  Does  the  mineral 
change  color  when  it  rusts?  You  will  wonder  if  it 
is  valuable  for  iron.  It  contains  a  large  per  centage 
of  the  metal,  but  so  much  sulphur  (its  symbol  is 
FeS2)  that  it  cannot  be  purified  to  advantage. 
It  is  worked,  however,  for  its  sulphur,  for  green 
vitriol  or  copperas  (which  is  sulphate  of  iron),  and 
for  sulphuric  acid,  which  needs  sulphur  for  its  man- 
ufacture. Large  quantities  arc  mined  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  name  pyrites  or  pyrite  is  from  the 
Greek  pur,  fire;  because  the -mineral  will  strike  fire 
with  steel. 

This  mineral  is  very  widely  distributed,  and  iti 
rust  gives  ordinary  earth  the  comtnon  red  or  mud 
color.  You  can  readily  see  that  rocks  containing  it 
would  crumble  and  decay  much  more  rapidly  than 
others,  for  every  cavity  left  fills  with  water,  which 
freezes  and  breaks  the  stone.  Freestone  containing 
it  would  not  be  a  good  building  stone,  for  it  would 
not  only  be  liable  to  rapid  decay,  but  the  rusting 
pyrites  would  discolor  the  stone.  Remember  this 
mineral,  for  we  shall  refer  to  it  again  in  the  study 
of  the  common  iron  ores — the  oxides  of  iron. 


Christmas  Song-. 

Why   do  bells    for   Christmas   ring? 
Why  do  iiUle  children  sing? 
Once  a  lovely  shining  star 
Seen  by  shepherds  from  afar, 
Gently  moved  until  its  light 
Made  a  manger's  cradle  bright. 
There  a  darling  baby  lay 
Pillowed  .soft  npcn  the  hay. 
And  its  mother  sang  and  smiled, 
This  is   Christ,  the  Holy  Child. 
Therefore  bells   for  Christmas  ring. 
Therefore  little  children  sing. 

— Eugene  Field. 
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A  Christmas  Wish. 

What  blessing  can  1   wish  you,  ()  my  friends 
Save  that  the  joyful  calm  of  Chrislmastidc 
Should  wrap  your  hearts  so  close  that  never  jar 
Of  the  world's  care  or  grief  can  enter  in. 
But  only  love  to  keep  you  pitiful. 
And  faith  and  hope  to  keep  yon  strong  and  true; 
'  A  Merry  Christmas  "  and  "  A  (Jlad  New   Year," 
I   wish  you  all,  and  may  God's  exceeding  li>vc 
Enfold  your  all,  until   His  tender  hand 
Shall  lead  you  sal'cly  home  to  love's  own  land! 

—Si-lccU-d 


Gleanings  About  Christmas. 

Tlic  Christmas  icsiival  of  the  nativiiv  was  iml 
fixcxl  for  December  25lh  tintil  the  fnurih  ceiuury. 
Before  that  time  it  had  becti  a  movable  feast,  like 
Easter.  Christmas  has  been  celebrated  in  every 
month  from  November  to  April. 

In  England  the  Christmas  holidays  last  from 
Christmas  day  until  Twelfth-Xight  (Jamtary  6) 
and  Twelfth-Xight  is  observed  with  great  ceremony. 
(Read  dtiring  your  Christmas  holidays  Shakes- 
peare's merriest  comedy,  "Twelfth  Xiglit,  or  What 
V'ou  Will." — Editor.) 

One  of  the  prettiest  notions  for  trimming  a 
Christmas  tree  is  a  paper  star  with  a  candle  in  the 
centre.  It  is  made  like  a  pin-wheel,  and  represents 
the  Star  of  Rethlehem. 

In  the  Greek  Island  of  Chios,  on  Christmas  day. 
a  tenant  farmer  takes  a  i>ole  decorated  with  fruit 
and  flowers  as  a  i)resent  to  his  landlord.  The  ofYer 
is  expressive  of  good  will,  and  typical  of  good  crops 
for  the  coming  year. 

Christmas  trees  were  unknown  in  Flngland  until 
the  reign  of  Queen  \ictoria.  The  first  one  was 
ornamented  by  Prince  Albert  for  the  amusement  of 
the  I'rinccss  Royal  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
were  children  of  three  and  four  years  of  age  at  that 
time. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  the  world  Norway  makes 
the  most  of  Christmas.  Old  and  young  wear  their 
best  clothes  and  join  in  the  playing  of  games,  I51in<l 
Man's  r>uff  being  the  greatest  favorite. 

There  is  a  common  superstition  in  many  countries 
that  for  a  week  before  and  after  Christmas  cocks 
crow  at  intervals  all  night  long.  .-\n  old  English 
sui>erstition  is  that  a  lirand  from  the  Christmas  fire 
kept  in  the  house  will  preserve  it  from  fire  until  the 
next  Christmas.  In  Scotland  there  is  a  belief  that 
all  evil  spirits  are  powerless  for  harm  on  Christmas 
from  midnight  of  December  24,  to  the  same  hour  on 
December  25.  (Let  children  find  out  other  current 
stories  and  superstitions  from  their  parents  or 
people  in  the  neighborhood). 


In  Australia,  Christmas  day  is  an  out-of-door  fes- 
tival, celebrated  in  eucalyptus  groves,  amid  bl^-.m- 
ing  tlowcrs.  Rrw.st  IkxI  an<l  plum  pudiling  arc 
served  in  honor  of  the  day. 

The  Vule  log  is  still  lighted  in  old  country  1k»us<-s 
in  England  on  Christmas  day,  and  a  chip  from  last 
year's  log  must  be  saved  to  kindle  the  next;  othcr- 
vvi.se  (lire  misfortunes  would  befall  the  honse  and 
family. 

In  some  part  of  rural  England  every  mince  pt.- 
partaken  of  under  a  different  u»j{  during  the 
Christmas  season  insures  a  happy  month  the  coming 
\ear.  Every  housekeeper  has  a  stock  of  pics  on 
hand  to  oft'er  her  friends  and  no  excu.se  for  not  eat- 
ing is  permissible  except  "Thanks,  I  liave  eaten  my 
twelve." 

The  custom  of  giving  t.liri>imas  giiis  on  Christ- 
mas day  is  general  among  all  Christian  nations. 

Christmas  greens  proper  are  the  holly,  mistletoe, 
laurel,  ivy,  and  pine.  Yew  and  cypress  are  unluckv 
except  for  churches. 

For  centuries  the  orthodox  Saxon  Christmas  dish 
was  a  wild  boar's  head  garnished  with  hoil\.     , 
vears  the  emperor  of  (krmany  sent  Queen  \ict0ri3 
a  Iwar's  head  as  a  Christmas  present. 

.\ccording  to  church  history,  Christ  was  baptized 
on  January  6,  and  at  first,  his  birthday  not  being 
recorded,  that  was  the  day  celebrated :  but  sometime 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century  December  25  was 
chosen  instead — to  be  celebrated,  ever  after,  as 
Christ's  birthday.  The  chief  reason  for  selecting 
this  date,  just  at  the  winter  solstice — the  time  when 
the  year  turns  its  back  on  the  short  dark  days  of 
winter  and  sets  its  face  toward  the  long  bright  ones 
of  spring — was  Irecause,  in  those  times,  this  was  the 
accepted  season  for  festivals.  The  Romans  already 
celebrated  it  as  the  Saturnalia:  the  nations  of  the 
north  called  it  Yule,  and  by  a  beautiful  symbolism, 
the  Christians  made  their  feast  a  rejoicing  that  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  was  rising  with  cheer  and 
comfort  for  the  world. 

Santa  Claus's  Little  Joke 

When  every  slocking  was  stuffed  «ith  dolls  and  balls   ind 

rings ; 
Whistles  and  tops  and  dogs,  (of  all  conceivable  things',: 
Old   Kriss  Kringle  looked  round,  and   ■*.«•.  on  the  elm-trc€ 

bough. 
High  hung,  an  oriole's  nest,  lonely  and  empty  now. 
•  Quite  like  a  stocking. "  he  laughed.  "  pinned  up  there  on 

the  tree ! 
1    didn't   suppose  the  birds  expected  a  present    from  mc!" 
Ihcn  Old   Kriss  Kringle,  who  loves  a  joke  as  well  as  the 

best. 
Dropped  a  handful  of  flakes  in  the  orioles  empty  nest 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrick. 
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December  Memory  Gems. 

Shout  now!     The  months  with  loud  acclaim, 

Take  up  the  cry  and  send  it  forth ; 
May   hreathing   sweet   her   spring   perfumes, 

November   thundering    from   the   north. 
With   hands  upraised,  as   with  one  voice, 

They  join  their  notes  in  grand  accord; 
Hail  to  December !  say  they  all. 

It  gave  to  Earth  our  Christ  the  Lord ! 

—J.  K.  HOYT.— r/!e  Meeting  of  Hhe  Months. 


In  December  ring 

Every  day  the  chimes ; 

Loud  the  gleemen  sing 
In  the  streets   their  merry  rhymes. 

Let  us  by  the  fire 

Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 


— Longfellow. — By  the  Fireside. 
God  bless  the  master  of  this  house, 

The  mistress  also. 
And  all  the  little  children 

That  round  the  table  go. 
And  all  your  kin  and  kinsmen 

That  dwell  both   far  and  near; 
I  wish  you  a  Alcrry  Christinas, 

And  a  Happy  New  Year. 

— Old  Christmas  Carol. 


Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Air, 

Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments  shaken. 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare. 
Over   the   harvest   fields   forsaken. 
Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow 
Descends  the  snow. 

— Longfellow. — Snow  Flakes. 

Why   does   the   chilling   winter  morn 
Smile  like  a  field  beset  with  corn ; 
Or  smell   like   to   a  riiead  new-shorn 
Thus  on  the  sudden?     Come  and  see 
The  cause,  why  things  thus  fragrant  be, 
'Tis   He  is  born,   whose  quickening  birth 
Gives  life  and  'lustre,   public  mirth, 
To  heaven  and  the  under-earlh. 

• — RoiiEKT    iliiURicK. — CItristnias   Carol. 


Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wilil  sky, 

The    llying   cloud,    the    frosty   light ; 

The  year   is   dying  in   the   night ; 
Ring    out,    wild    l.iells,    and    let    liim    die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow : 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 
Ring   out   the   false,   ring  in   the  true. 

Ring  in   the  valiant  m;ui  and   frie. 
The   larger   heart,   the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkiKss  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

— Tennyson.—/)!  Memoriam. 


Full  knee-deep  lies   the   winter   snow, 
And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing; 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow. 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low. 
For  the  old  year  'lies  a-dying. 

Old  year,  you  must  not   die ; 

You  came  to  us  so  readily, 

You  lived  with  us  so  steadily, 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

— Tennyson. — The  Death  of  the  Old  Year. 

The  days,  as  through  the  sunset  gates  they  crowd. 
And  summer  from  her  golden  collar  slips 
'  Shorter  and   shorter  now  the   twilight  clips 
And  strays  through  stubble-fields  and  moans  aloud." 

I  am  as  black  as  black  can  be 

But  yet  I  shine. 
^ly   home  was  deep   within   the  earth 

In  a  dark  mine. 
Ages  ago  I  was  buried  there. 

And  yet  I  hold 
The  sunshine  and  the  heat  which  warmed 

The  world  of  old. 
Though  black  and  cold  I   seem  to  be 

Yet  I  can  glow. 
Just  put  me  on  a  blazing  fire 

Then  you  will  know. 

(What  is  it?)  —Selected. 


The  object  of  religiotis  training  is  to  enable  the 
cbiid  to  recognize  the  divine  laws,  and  to  learn  to 
cbey  them.  These  are  not  matters  of  creeds  and 
doctrines  which  vary  and  bear  more  or  less  the 
human  imprint,  but  are  the  messages  that  we  hear 
when  we  listen  to  the  inner  voice.  Even  young 
children  can  be  made  to  understand  that  this  voice 
is  not  one  we  hear  with  the  physical  sense  of  hear- 
ing, but  it  is  a  voice  that  speaks  to  our  minds  and 
souls,  and  the  more  earnestly  we  listen  and  long  to 
do  its  lightest  bidding  the  clearer  will  be  its  luessage 
to  tts.  Christian  life  in  the  home  requres  that  the 
child  should  be  started  right,  that  he  should  be  given, 
as  one  author  expresses  it,  "  right  primary  ideas  on 
the  great  relations  and  duties  of  life."  In  no  way 
can  he  obtain  these  as  through  the  conversation  and 
conduct  of  his  elders.  These  directly  influence  his 
heart  and  imagination,  and  his  standards  of  right 
and  wrong  are  unconsciotisly  fashioned  after  the 
pattern  thus  set.  If  those  who  compose  his  home 
circle  have  high  ideals,  arc  reverent,  sincere,  kind, 
thoughtful,  his  mind  and  sottl  will  assituilatc  their 
good  thoughts  and  deeds  as  surely  as  his  body  assi- 
milates the  nourishing  food  so  carefully  supplied  to 
him  three  times  each  day. — Mr.^.  Theodore  //'.  Bir- 
iicy,  in  November  Delineator. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

Tlic  proviiiCL-  of  Maniloki  wants  its  buuiidaries 
extended  to  Hudson  I'ay,  so  that  it  may  liavc  a  sea- 
port and  direct  connection  with  the  markets  of 
Jiurope. 

Tlie  reassembling  of  the  l-'innisli  diet,  on  the  sixtli 
of  this  montli,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
Finland.  It  was  thought  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment was  opposed  to  its  convocation ;  but  the  Czar, 
after  convoking  it  for  the  above  liate,  has  done 
much  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Finns  by  decree- 
ing that  all  expelled  persons  who  have  been  elected 
delegates  or  are  hereditary  members  may  return  to 
attend  its  sessions. 

The  body  of  the  late  Paul  Kruger,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  South  African  Republic,  has  arrived  in 
South  Africa  for  burial  in  the  Transvaal. 

By  her  new  treaty  with  Chile,  Bolivia  abandons 
her  pretension  to  a  Pacific  jiort,  and  L'hile  agrees  to 
build  a  line  of  railway  to  Bolivia,  connecting  its 
principal  towns  with  the  seaboard.  The  Bolivian 
section  of  this  line  is  to  become  the  property  of 
Bolivia  after  twenty  years. 

The  British  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn  from 
Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  garrison  at 
Cairo,  and  a  police  force  similar  to  our  mounted 
])olice,  which  will  be  called  the  Egyptian  Military 
.Mounted  Police.  The  Egyptian  army  will  remain 
as  at  present,  with  lirilish  officers  in  command.     , 

Posts  to  mark  the  international  boundary  line  are 
Ixing  made  in  St.  John,  by  Messrs.  T.  McAvity  & 
.Sons.  They  are  conical  in  shape,  and  between  live 
and  six  feet  high  ;  and  w  ill  bear  on  the  opposite 
sides  the  words  Canada  and  L'nited  States.  Re- 
membering just  where  they  are  to  be  set,  along  the 
Alaskan  frontier,  wc  might  be  willing  to  have  them 
inscribed  Canada  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side 
.America.  From  the  Canadian's  ])oint  of  view,  it 
would  be  less  provokingly  definite. 

The  survey  line  for  the  eastern  extension  of  the 
])roposed  new  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway,  as 
might  Ix;  expected,  will  run  close  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Maine:  at  one  point,  it  is 
said,  approaching  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
United  States  boundary. 

There  is  much  suffering  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
again,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop. 
I'amine  prevails  in  small  districts  in  Siberia,  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  tish.  lUit  a  worse  state  of  aflairs 
is  reiwrtcd  from  Porto  Rico,  where  matters  arc 
much  worse  than  under  Spanisli  rule,  and  many 
peqjle  are  said  to  be  dying  for  want  of  food  in  a 
country  which  ought  to  \je  a  land  of  plenty. 

Ihat  the  race  wars  in  Macedonia  are  not  due  to 
religious  antipathies  between  Christians  and  Mus- 
sulmans is  shown  by  the  fact  that  conflicts  are  now 
reported  there  between  the  rival  Christian  national- 
ities— Bulgarians,  Servs  and  Creeks.  Sad  to  say, 
there  are  atrocities  committed  among  them  equal  to 
any  committed  by  the  Turks. 


A  new  process  of  smelting  and  refining  nickel 
ores  promises  to  be  of  great  imiMrtaticc  to  Canadian 
nickel  interests. 

In  fijur  pro\'inces  of  China  tiic  viceroys  liave 
issued  proclamations  against  the  foot  binding  of 
girls. 

By  latest  estimates,  the  w  ;s  a 

little  over  one  thous:md  five  ,  of 

whom  more  tlian  eight  hunored  imiiions  live  in 
Asia,  nearly  four  hundred  millions  in  Eurojje,  some 
thing  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million*  in 
Africa,  the  same  number  in  America,  north  and 
south,  and  about  six  and  a  half  millions  in  Australia 
and  tlic  Pacific  islands. 

Another  specimen  of  the  great  octopus,  long  look- 
ed upon  as  a  fabulous  creature,  has  been  taken  in 
Newfoundland.  It  was  of  enormous  bulk  an<l 
wcigfit,  and  one  of  its  tentacles  was  thirty  feet  long. 

Thirty  hospitals  in  the  United  States  and  CanaiLi 
will  co-operate  with  a  special  commission  of  New 
York  physicians  in  the  study  of  pneumonia  thi> 
winter. 

A  German  professor  claims  to  have  proved  abso- 
lutely that  electricity  and  light  are  but  different 
forms  of  the  same  force.  .Another  scientist  thinks 
he  has  jjroved  the  same  of  electricity  and  gravity. 
The  idea  is  not  new  in  cither  case,  but  the  announce- 
ments are  none  the  less  imi>ortant.  The  old  notion 
of  the  sun  radiating  light  into  cn>pty  si>ace  would 
seem  to  be  disproved,  and  we  nuist  think  of  space 
as  being  as  dark  as  it  is  cold.  Ligiit,  like  heat  and 
gravitation,  is  a  reciprocal  force,  and  can  exist  only 
where  there  is  something  to  be  lighted. 

The  Russian  telegraph  system  in  Siberia  now  ex- 
tends eastward  to  \  ladivostok,  and  a  concession  has 
been  granted  for  its  further  extension  through 
northeastern  Siberia.  The  Uniteil  States  govern- 
ment has  an  overlan<l  telegraph  connection  with 
Nome,  in  Alask-a.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  lat- 
ter to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  unite  the  two  sys- 
tems by  wireless  telegraph  across  Behring  Strait. 

A  great  hotel  is  to  be  built  at  the  falls  of  the  Zam- 
besi, in  time  to  acconuuodate  the  membi-rs  of  the 
members  of  the  British  .Association  for  the  .Advance- 
ment of  Science  which  is  to  meet  there  next  year. 
.At  the  completion  of  this  hotel  and  the  railwav 
bridge  across  the  iCambesi,  Victoria  Falls  will 
become  a  great  resort  for  pleasure  seekers.  Every 
means  will  be  used  to  ])re.serve  the  beauty  of  the 
falls  unimpaired ;  and  to  this  end  the  bridge  has 
been  .so  placed  that  the  railway  cannot  Ix-  seen  fn^n 
any  |Kiint  from  which  the  falls  can  Ix;  viewed, 
lilectrical  power-houses  will  Ix;  erected,  and  power 
tran.sniitted  to  the  cof)j)er,  gold  and  coal  fields  in 
the  region ;  but  this  will  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  natural  Ix-auties  of  the  place,  as.  unfortun- 
ately, it  has  <lone  at  .Niagara.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  river,  the  railway  is  being  pu.shcd  on  toward 
Lake  Tanganyika,  where  steamers  will  continue  the 
line  of  communication,  which  is  expected  ultimately 
to  reach  northward  to  Khartoum. 
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The  valuable  iron  deposits  at  Lcpreau,  N.  B.,  are 
to  be  opened  up.  The  ore  is  said  to  be  richer  than 
any  hitherto  found  in  Canada  or  the  United  States. 
Boxers,  or  Chinese  rebels,  have  defeated  the 
imperial  troops  and  captured  several  towns.  The 
rebellion  is  confined  to  the  southern  provinces. 

The  king  and  queen  of  Portugal  are  visiting  Eng- 
land. The  visit  has  no  political  significance,  though 
a  new  treaty  with  Portugal  was  signed  on  the  day 
of  the  arrival  of  King  Carlos  in  London. 

A  rapidly  increasing  herd  of  bisons,  now  con- 
taining about  six  hundred  individuals,  is  said  to  be 
roaming  wild  in  the  almost  inaccessible  region  about 
the  Great  Slave  Lake.  Elsewhere,  excepting  a  few 
hundred  animals  in  parks  and  preserves,  the  bison 
is  almost  extinct ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  wild  herd 
in  Canada  is  a  matter  of  much  interest.  The  wild 
pigeon,  once  so  abundant,  which,  like  the  bison,  sud- 
denly disappeared  within  the  memory  of  living- 
men,  is  also  said  to  have  been  found  again  in  our 
territory.  The  recent  discovery  that  elephants  in 
India  are  suffering  from  the  bubonic  plague  sug- 
gests that  some  such  disease  may  have  done  more 
than  human  enemies  for  the  destruction  of  both  buf- 
falo and  pigeon. 

Welding  by  electricity  is  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion that  the  welding  apparatus  can  be  carried  to  a 
railway  track  and  two  rails  joined  as  solidly  as  if 
they  had  come  out  of  the  rolling  mill  in  one  piece. 

A  new  type  of  locomotive  has  been  designed  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  railway  in  which  the  motive 
power  is  derived  frcmi  an  electric  dynamo  carried  on 
the  engine  itself.  Instead  of  the  more  direct  means 
causing  a  lesser  part  of  the  energy  produced  to 
reach  the  driving  wheels,  it  is  claimed  that  the  part 
available  will  be  over  ten  times  as  much ;  and  a 
speed  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  an  hour  is 
expected. 

The  coal  fields  of  Ciiina  are  estimated  to  cover  an 
area  of  fourteen  th<nisand  square  miles,  and  to  con- 
tain enough  anthracite  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
world,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  for  two 
thousand  years. 

Grain  has  been  successfully  grown  at  Fort  Ver- 
million, si.x  hundred  miles  north  of  Edmonton ;  and 
a  thousand  sacks  of  flour  from  the  Hudson  Bay 
Com])any's  mill  at  tliat  place  have  been  shipped  to 
.Arthabaska  landing. 

The  Japanese  and  Russian  armies  in  Manchuria 
still  lie  facing  each  other,  so  close  as  to  make  field 
movements  difficult,  each  army  apparently  waiting 
for  the  other  to  attack.  At  Port  Arthur,  repeated 
assaults  have  at  last  ]iut  the  Japanese  in  possession 
of  an  important  [lart  of  the  defenses ;  and  the  fort- 
ress must  soon  surrender  or  be  taken  by  storm.  All 
hope  of  its  holding  out  until  the  arrival  of  the  sec- 
ond Russian  fleet  has  been  abandoned.  From  their 
advantageous  position  on  203  Metre  Hill,  the  Jap- 
anese have  sunk  tw<i  of  the  finest  battleships  of  the 
Russian  fleet  in  Port'  Artlnu"  harbour  and  damaged 
others. 


Colombia  is  said  to  be  planning  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  which,  if  built,  will  be  a  rival  of 
the  Panama  canal. 

The  French  chamber  of  deputies,  by  a  very  large 
majority,  has  ratified  the  Anglo-French  treaty, 
including  the  cession  of  the  special  privileges  on  the 
so-called  French  shore  of  Newfoundland. 

The  native  rebellion  in  German  South  West 
.Africa  is  proving  to  be  a  very  serious  uprising,  and 
more  troops  must  be  sent  to  subdue  it.  It  is  said  to 
have  in  part  a  religious  origin,  and  to  have  sprung 
from  the  preaching  of  white  missionaries  from  the 
United  States. 

A  convention  of  representatives  of  the  zemstvos, 
or  local  representative  assemblies,  has  met  at  St. 
Petersburg,  with  the  consent  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment ;  and  a  delegation  of  its  members  has  been 
received  bv  the  lunperor.  This  is  avowedly  a  step 
toward  parliamentary  government  for  Russia.  The 
change  from  the  i)resent  autocratic  government 
would  be  great,  and  there  is  always  danger  in  a 
revolution ;  but  we  have  passed  through  this  same 
rfvolution  without  serious  disorder,  and  so  have 
many  of  the  other  British  colonies  that  enjoy  repre- 
sentative government  today. 

That  the  Picts  of  ancient  llritain  were  dwarfs, 
and  were  the  same  as  the  fairies,  is  argued,  and 
•])erhaps  proved,  by  a  recent  Scottish  writer.  The 
pygmies  that  still  survive  in  the  Kongo  region  are 
]  rojjably  not  the  only  race  of  dwarfs  that  the  world 
has  seen,  and,  by  the  way,  a  recent  African  explorer 
distinguishes  between  tlie  pygmies  and  the  dwarfs, 
tlie  former  living  in  the  depths  of  the  Kongo  forest, 
ill'.-  latter  along  its  outer  edge. 

Earl  (irev,  the  new  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
his  arrived  at  Halifax  and  taken  the  oath  of  office. 

Great  liritain  and  Russia  have  completed  arrange- 
ments f(jr  the  investigation  and  settlement  of  the 
Xnrth  .Sen  incident,  in  which  the  Hull  fishermen 
suffered  from  the  guns  of  the  Russian  fleet.  A 
comn-ission,  consisting  of  naval  officers,  one  British, 
one  Russian,  one  appointed  by  h'rance,  and  one  by 
the  L'nited  .States,  will  meet  in  Paris;  and  these  four 
or  the  En  ])eror  of  .Austria,  will  choose  a  fifth.  The 
conunissioners  will  lose  no  time  in  beginning  the 
work  of  investi.gation.  In  the  meantime,  the  first 
])arl  of  the  Russian  fleet  is  far  on  its  way  to  the  seat 
of  war.  and  a  second  division  of  the  fleet  has  left  the 
i'.allic. 


A  disorderly,  no'sy  room  is  a  certain  symptom  of 
very,  v.ry  poor  teaching.  Furthermore,  no  teacher 
can  ma'ntain  g(Hxl  order  through  a  series  of  punish- 
ments, or  by  command  ng  order.  Good  order  is 
the  result  of  tact,  watchfulness,  timely  caution,  and 
keen  'nterest  in  the  school  work  on  the  part  of  liolli 
t.'acher  and  pup  1.  Where  such  conditions  exist. 
good  order  is  not  a  problem. — Orci^on  Teachers' 
Mmilhly. 


Till-.     1  DIH  AIK  >N  \|      |;|  \-IK\v. 


SIX  GOOD 

STORIES  ! 

JESS  &  CO. 

A  LADDER  OF  SWORDS. 

ISy  .1.  .1.  Bkix, 

A  Tata  ol   Love.  Laughter  and   Tear* 

Autliof  (if  "Wfe  M.-uMiregor." 

Mv   KlH    Illl.llKKT     I'lKkt  K 

Fitty  Illustrations.     Cloth,  $I.2.V 

Illustrated.    Cloth,  $1.60 

THE  PRISONER  OF 

MADEMOISELLE.       ^  »"">  »«  *<=«"■ 

THE  LOVES  OF  MISS  ANNE 

liV   1    HAS.   (;.    11     HdllKKT--. 

Ky  .S.    K.   (KinKKTr 

Illustrated.     Cloth.  $I.5U 

Cloth,  $1  .SO 

WHOSOEVER  SHALL  OFEKND. 

A  Talc  of  Modern  Italy 

DOUBLE  HARNESS. 

B_v  K.  .\Iariiin  (kawkmkii. 

My   A.VTIIIIVV    Mnl-K 

illustrated.    Cloth.  $1,150. 

Cloth,  SI  50 

1  HE    CORH-CL7XRK    COTV^PANY.    LITVXITED, 

P»IJKLI!SHKR!S, 

Toronto. 

Willi  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  familiar 
e.xpression,  "so  long,"  a  corresixsnclent  of  thj 
.\caflcniy  suggests  that  it  is  derivctl  from  the  Nor- 
wegian "Saa  Laenge,"  a  common  form  of  farewell, 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  an  "au  revoir,"  and  pro- 
nounced like  "so  long,"  with  the  "g"  .softene.!. 
There  was  a  fair  number  of  Norwegians  among  tho 
settlers  in  America,  to  judge  by  names,  and  it  is 
(juite  likely  the  phrase  was  picked  up  from  them. 
It  is  in  general  use  among  the  Dutch  in  South 
.Africa. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

.■\t  ihc  Oxford  University  freshman  sports  held  last 
niiiiuh,  four  of  the  events  were  svoii  l)y  Rhodes  scholars 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

-V  private  kinderyarlen,  managed  hy  a  connnittec  of  ladic', 
has  been  opened  al  I'redericton  with  two  competent  teach- 
ers in  charge,  .Miss  Helen  Good,  of  Woodslick,  and  Miss 
Rowley,  of  Marysville. 

Professor  Melville  Ciiniminjj,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia, 
for  three  and  a  half  years  instructor  in  aKricullure  at  the 
college  at  Guclph,  Ontario,  has  heen  ipiMiinied  principal 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  School  of  .\gricullure  at    Truro. 


The  Carleton  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet  ni 
Woodstock,   December  2ind  and   -'Jr<l. 

.Miss  Rosamond  .\rchih.Tld,  of  Windsor,  a  graduate  of 
-Acadia  University,  lias  heen  appointed  head  teacher  of 
llorfon  Collegiate  .Academy,  Wolfville,  tem|H)rardy  vac.nt 
by  the  serious  illness  of  Mr.  C.  j.   .Mcrsercau. 

-Miss  Mina  Reade,  of  Hopewell  Cope,  formerly  leaclier 
'■f  elocution  at  .Ac.dia  Seminary,  now  a  teacher  al  the 
Normal  school,  Truro,  has  offered  hor  services  to  the 
I'oreign  .Missionary  Board,  and  will  Ua\r  fur  India  in  ihc 
spring. 

The  annual  Winter  Fair  for  the  .Marnune  I'mvuices, 
which  is  to  be  hehl  r,t  .Amherst,  December  I7th  lo  15th 
inclusive,  is  an  event  of  great  interest  and  im|M.rtance  <•} 
agriculturists.  Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  pnimiiieut 
men   from  Ontario  and  the   .Maritime   Province^. 

It  has  been  decided  lo  establish  an  engineering  schiM>| 
in  connection  with  King's  College,  Windsor,  lo  l>c  located 
at  .Sydney  and  opene<l  next  September.  The  practical  id- 
vantages  which  Sydney  pr^ssessi-s  for  such  a  scIkmiI  make 
the  choice  a  very  fortunate  one. 

.A  line  new  school  building  was  opened  al  fireal  X'lllage, 
Colchester  County,  on  the  eighth  of  November  with  appro- 
priate cercnu.nies.  'The  building  is  well  planned  and 
tinished,  having  modern  improvements,  with  iwo  acres  of 
ground,  alTording  abimdanl  space  for  sclxvil  gardens  and 
play  groiuuls.  The  principal  of  the  school  is  .dr.  Ci.  .\l. 
Iluggins,  au  experienced  and  capable  teacher. 
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MAPS,  GLOBES 
AND   SCHOOL 
VSUPPLIES.-V 

We  now   have    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 

MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Send  tor  small  fac-simile  reproduction  of  same. 

K  NDERGARTEN    MATERIAL   !siS.="*' 

THE  STEINBERGER,  HENDRY  CO., 

37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST.      -      -     TORONTO,  ONT. 

Our  New  Catalogue  may  be   had  for   the 

Asking    

SUMMER 

FOR 

SCHOOL 

ATLANTIC    PROVINCES 

OF    SCIENCE, 

OF    CANADA. 

NINETEENTH  SESSION,        ^t 

July:iltli  to  July  28th,  1905. 

YARMOUTH,   N.  S. 

Courses  in  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences.                              12  Professors.       14  Courses.       Tuition,  $2.50. 

Extensive  Field  and  Laboratory  Work.                                                    Expenses  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

-  For  Circulars  address  W.   R.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary  Sdmmer  School,  TRURO,  N.   S. 

The  ratepayers  of  FJorenceville,  N.  B.,  and  adjacent  dis- 
tricts have  decided  to  unite  and  form  a  central  school  at 
the  above-named  place,  which  for  years  has  had  the  benefit 
of  an  excellent  school.  Meetings  held  in  some  of  the 
districts  above  mentioned  and  addressed  by  Inspector 
Meagher  and  Mr.  J.  Brittain  have  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest. 

The  fine  new  academy  bui'ding  at  Shclburne  has  been 
completed,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  staff  of  teachers  and 
pupils  who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  appreciate  their  pleasant 
surroundings.  The  heating,  ventilation,  furnishings,  and 
all  that  tends  to  the  equipment  of  a  modern  school,  are  of 
the  most  approved  pattern.  A  valuable  library  of  nearly 
1,000  volumes,  and  an  expensive  Bausch  and  Lomb's  com- 
pound microscope,  with  all  necessary  accessortcs,  arc  among 
the  equipments  of  the  school.  The  Review  congratulates 
the  principal,  Mr.  C.  Stanley  Bruce,  and  his  staff,  and  the 
people  of  Shelburne  on  this  evidence  of  educational  pro- 
gress. 

A  good  audience  assembled  in  the  Temperance  Hall, 
Gagetown,  on  Friday  evening,  October  28th,  to  hear  Dr. 
A.  M.  Scott,  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  who 
lectured  on  "  Stories  of  the  Rhine."  Mr.  M.  R.  Tutlle 
occupied  the  chair.  In  an  entertaining  manner  the  lecturer 
traced  the  origin  of  the  legends  that  chistend  about  that 
famous  river.  He  remarked  that  the  Grimm  brothers  did 
not  originate  the  stories  that  bear  their  name,  but  merely 
worked  up  material  in  the  shape  of  fairy  talcs  that  were 


commonly  related  by  the  peasantry  of  Germany.  He  show- 
ed that  legend-making  was  still  going  on  in  that  land, 
and  thought  it  would  be  a  distinct  benefit  if  in  this  country 
the  people  were  a  little  less  matter-of-fact  and  more  imagin- 
ative in  their  habits  of  thought.  He  favored  the  audience 
with  the  translation  of  many  of  the  legends  from  the  Ger- 
man. The  proceeds  were  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a 
library  for  the  grammar  school. 


BOOK   REVIEWS. 


Selections  from  Wordsworth.     Annotated  by  H.  B.  Cot- 
terill,  A.  B.     Cloth.     Pages  84.     Price  2s.      JMacmill.Tii 
&  Co.,  London. 
This  book  includes  ?omc  of  the  most  beautiful  and  strik- 
ing   poems    of    Woodsworth,    preceded    by    James    Russell 
Lowell's   essay  on  the  poet, — forming  a  convenient  pocket 
edition   for   a   quiet   hour,   or   for   leisure   moments.       The 
notes  are  useful  and  unobtrusive. 

The  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare.     With  an  introduction  and 

notes  by  H.    C.   Beeching,   M.  A.,  D.   Litt.,   Canon    of 

Westminster.      Cloth.         Pages    Ixvii-|-i4S.        Mailing 

price,  65  cents,     (jinn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Students  of  Sliakespcare  will  welcome  this  beautiful  and 

convenient  little  volume  of  the  "  Athcnanim  Press  Series." 

Although    primarily   a    student's    edition,    the   book     is     of 

suflicient  general   interest  to  insure  for  itself  a  wide  circle 

of   readers.      The   notes   are   clear   and   comprehensive. 
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FACTS. 


OUR    SPECIALTY -Preparintf  Traclirri  anil  Sludrals  lor  Junior  and  Senior  nonprolcnlonil  •landing;  Junior  and   Honor  Malrlcu 

latu.n  .  Sclinol  and  Collect*  Kxaitiinniions,  etc. 

OUR    RECORD     Kor  two  yi^ars  an  uvcravi- ol  over  i)5  per  cenl.  o(  our  cindidali't  have  Iwcn  tuccrtalul  al  pulili):  eiaminalinaa. 

OUR    FACULTY     is  the  bi-sl.     We  TEACH  by  MAIL.    Let*  tlian  i  per  ceiil.  ol  our  tludenti  drop  (heir  courtrs. 

OUR   CURRICULUM     Also  Includes  Commercial,  Indualrial,  AdvcrlUinK.  Civil  Service,  Airlculiural  Science.   Library   Science, 


llou>cht)ld  Science  (."ourses,  etc. 


FOR     FULL     PARTICULARS     ADDRESS 


CHMHDIT^N       CORRESPONDEMCE       COLLEGE.      LTO. 


\\.M.rKR  Jamhs  Bhdwn.  Princiji. 


TOKOKTTO,      GA.3srj9L.IiA.. 


I'liRHE  Years  with  the  rotr.^.     Compiled  Ijy  Ucrllia  Haz- 
ard.    Cloth.     Pages  247.     Price   50  cents,  post-paid. 
Uoiigliton,   Mifflin  &  Company,   Boston. 
Tlie  compiler  here  presents  to  us  a  collection  of  pncnis 
suitable  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  to  be  memor- 
ized  by   children.      The   book    is    designed    to   cover    three 
years'    work;    the    selections    have    been    made    wilh    miteh 
care  and  judgment,  and  "  include   nothing  which  children 
have  not  done  gladly  and  wilh  steadily  increasing  appre- 
ciation of  the  pleasure  to  be   found  in  books,   in    classis 
under  the  supervision  of  the  compiler." 
Rkauings  in  European  History.     By  James  Harvey  Rob- 
inson,   Professor   of   History   in    Cohmibia    University. 
Vol.    I.       Cloth.       551    pages.       Mailing   price,   $1.65. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
These  Readings  will   supply  a  need  that  has  long  been 
felt  by  those  studying  the  general  history  of  Europe.     For 
each  chapter  of  the  text  there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pages   of   extracts,   mainly   from   vivid,   first-hand   accounts 
of  the  persons,  events  and  institutions.     Volume  II,  which 
will    appear   early   next   year,   begins    with    Eurr.pe   at    the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Palmerston  Readers.  With  coloured  illustrations. 
London :  Blackie  &  Son,  Limited,  50  Old  Bailey,  E.  C. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  series  of  readers,  with  illustra- 
tions in  colour,  and  black  and  white.  The  series  embraces 
a  first  and  second  primer,  first  and  second  infant  reader, 
and  graded  readers  from  first  to  sixth  book.  The  binding 
is  strong,  in  an  attractive  blue  colour,  the  printing  hold  and 
clear,  the  paper  good,  and  the  illustrations  abundant  and 
varied.  The  price  is  low  and  within  the  means  of  schools 
everywhere.  Apart  from  the  mechanical  advantages,  the 
educational  features  of  the  series  have  been  deemed  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  matter  is  fresh  and  interesting, 
the  lessons  stimulating  and  admirably  selected,  teaching 
truthfulness,  self-reliance  and  patriotism.  Extracts  foster- 
ing the  ideas  of  Empire  and  imperial  federation  are  intro- 
duced. The  be>t  authors  have  been  freely  laid  under 
•contribution  to  furnish  material.  An  excellent  feature  is 
the  appendix  10  each  reader,  containing  notes  and  mean- 
ings, lists  of  tliflieult  words,  lessons  in  word-buildinK  and 
composition,  and  outlines  of  grammar.  There  is  a  variety 
and  charm  about  tlie  readers  which  must  encourage  a  taste 
for  literature,  and  frora  .in  educational  point  of  view  thiy 
-are  altogether  admirably. 


The  Ciiii.DREN  OF  the  New  Eork^t.     By  Captain  Marryat. 

Cloth.     Pages  256.     Blackie  &  Son,  London. 
A  stirring  and  healthy  story  for  children.     Very  suitable 
lor  a  school  library. 
Theoretical   Geometry    for    Beginners.    Part    IV.       By 

C.   II.  Allcock,   Senior   Mathematical   Master  at   Eton. 

Cloth.     Pages  224.     Price    is.  6d.     Mactnillan  4   Co., 

London. 
This  part  treats  of  ratio  and  proportion  and  their  appli- 
cation to  geometrical  theorems  and  problems,  with  numer- 
ous exercises. 

The  Story  of  the  Canadian  1  eoi'le.     By  David  M.  Dun- 
can, B.  A.   (Tor.),  head  of  the  department  of  history, 
Collgiate    Institute,    Winnipeg.       Pages  428.       Cloth. 
Price  60  cents.     Geo.  N.  Morang  &  Co.,  Toronto. 
This  is  an  attractive  book  in  binding,  illustrations,  and 
its   tixtual   arrangements.    The  author  has  also  presented 
the  topics  in  a  clear  and  intelligent  manner,  with  a  good 
idea   of   perspective.     But    the   title—"  The   Story    of    the 
Canadian  People  "—leads  one  to  expect  a  somewh.it  differ- 
ent treatment  of  the  subject  than  is  found  throughout  the 
book.        It    is    too   much    after    the    manner   of   the    usuaj 
"History  of   Canada,"   where   the   interest    is   sacrificed   to 
attention  to  matters  of  detail.     While  the  book  prt.«cnts  a 
well-written    summary,    the    author   has   been    unfortunate 
ii;  the  choice  of  a  title. 

The  Prisoner  of  Mademoiselle.    BY  Chas.  G.  D.  Robertj 
Jkss  &  Co.     By  J.  J.  B.,  author  of  "  Wee  MacGregor." 
A  Ladder  of.  Swords.     By  Gilbert  Parker. 
Whosoever  Shall  Offend.     By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

The  four  books  named  above  are  from  the  publishers. 
The  Copp,  Clark  Company,  Toronto.  They  are  reserved 
for  later  notice,  having  been  received  too  late  for  review  in 
Ibis  number.  They  arc  all  daintily  bound  and  illustrated, 
and  very  suitable  for  holiday  gifts. 

Gkrman     Commercial     Practice.       Part    I.       By    James 

Graham  and   Geo.    A.   S.   Oliver.     Cloth.     Pages  237. 

Price  2s.  6d.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  commercial  hand-books 

for  the   use  of  commercial  students  and  traders,  designed 

with  a   view  to  aid  in  conducting  business   with    foreigi^ 

countries.    The  series  deals  with  the  French,  German  and 

Spanish  languages  as  they  are  applied  in  actual  commerce, 

^how•ing  the  English-speaking  trader  and  student   how  to 

do  and  say  the  right  thing  in  various  circumstances. 
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In  llic  npiiiioii  (.f  William  Dc-nn 
lliiwclls,  Archiliald  Lamimiaii,  the  Can- 
adian-born poet,  who  died  a  few  years 
ago,  ranks  with  the  strongest  singers 
the  Now  World  has  produced;  and  his 
work  has  won  the  higlu-sl  prr.ise  in  the 
moilier  country.  Charles  George  Doug- 
las Roherts,  hnrn  in  York  County,  New 
Urunswick,  in  i8()0,  pnet.  story  writer, 
and  historian,  is  the  acknowledged  lead- 
er of  the  Canadian  school  of  writers  of 
to-day.  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  he  i.-.  a  master  of  Engli'-li 
l)rose. 
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.\  lliSToKV  Svi-i..\j;l's  1-oit  Si-:cONii.\KY  Schools.     By  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Historical  Association.     Cloth. 
Pages  375.     Price  $1.20.     D.   C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  book,   intended   for  teachers,   outlines  a   four  years' 
course   in   history   for  secondary   schools,   with   suggestions 
for  carrying  out   the  course,   or  abridging  it  if  necessary. 
The    full    course   embraces    (i)    Ancient   history,    (2)    ^le- 
direval  and  modern  European  history,   (.S)   English  history, 
(4)    American   history  and  civil   government.     Outlines   in 
pamphlet  form   for  pupiN  are  jirinted  for  each  year's  course. 
An   ;.uthoritativc   presentation,   such   as   this,   by   a   body   of 
experts,    is    deserving    of    the    attention    of    instructors     in 
history. 

The  Slggestive  H.vndiook  of  Pr.\ltical  School  Method. 
By  Thos.  A.  Cox  and  R.  F.  MacDonald,  of  the  London 
schools.     Cloth.     Pages  431.     Blackie  &   Son,  London. 
This     is     one-    of     the     best     guides     in     school     man- 
agement   and    practical    teaching   that    we    have    seen.        It 
illustrates,   wherever    possible,    the    various    methods    and 
steps,   and    well    fulfils   its   purpose. 

Object  Lessons  in  Ei.f.ment.vry  Science.     By  Vincent  T. 

Murche.     Stages  I  f.nd  H.     Cloth.     Pages  188   (each). 

Price  2s.  (each).  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
Murche's  useful  books  on  elementary  science,  which  are 
known  throughout  the  educational  uorld,  are  now  being 
issued  by  the  publishers,  .Macmillan  &  Co.,  in  a  new  and 
revi-cd  form.  1  he  lessons  have  been  brought  up  to  date, 
fresh  illustrations  added,  and  other  improvements  made 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  these  deservedly  populr r 
book.s. 

('iK.\I)i;d  Art  Re.vders.  ,  Book  H.    By  Ellen  M.  Cyr.    Cloth. 

136  pages.     Illustrated.     Price   35  cents.     Ginn  &  Co., 

Boston. 

This  book  affords   a   conspicuous   example   of   what   can 

be  done  in  providing  for  children  simple  stories,  base<l  on 

masterpieces  of   famous  |)ainlers,  so  that   these  will  appeal 

to  the  child's  intelligence  and  avoid  belittling  the  p;:inting 

;incl    tlie    artist.      The    excellence    and   beauty   of   the   illus- 


trations in  this  book  will  be  a  revelation  to  children,  ani^ 
the  simiile  stories  forming  the  text  will  lead  them  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  the  artist. 


DECEMBER  MAGAZINES. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  opens  appropriately  «ith  Christ- 
mas— Its  Unfinished  Business,  by  S.  AL  Crothers,  a  season- 
able semi-humorous  appeal  for  peace  and  goodwill  and 
toleration  to  all  men;  and  there  are  interesting  and  read- 
able papers  on  timely  topics,  stories  and  essays,  literary 
studies  and  poems.  The  Atlantic  is  from  its  age  and  liter- 
ary excellence  the  leading  magazine  on  the  continent,  and 
this  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  choosing 

their    reading    for    next    year The    Cliautauqiian   is   a 

magazine  that  teachers  prize  for  the  many  excellent  things 
contained  in  it  from  month  to  month.     Two  dollars  a  year. 

Chautauqua,  N.   Y The  December  Delineator,    with  -ts 

message  of  good  cheer,  will  be  welcomed  to  every  home. 
The  fashion  pages  are  usually  attractive,  and  the  literary 
and  pictorial  features  are  of  rare  excellence.  A  selection 
o'  Love  Songs  from  the  Wagner  Operas,  rendered  into 
English  by  Rich;.rd  Le  Gallienne  and  beautifully  illustrated 
in  colors  by  J.  C.  Leyendecker,  occupies  a  prominent  place. 

The  Delineator.   W .    131I1   Street,  New   York The  Can- 

(iilian  Masacinc  for  December  has  a  beautiful  Christmas 
I'llc  page,  and  is  a  finely  illustrated  number.  Its  contents 
are  more  than  usually  interesting  to  the  Canadian  reader, 
consisting  of  articles,  stories,  sketches,  pictures  appropriate 
to  Christmas,  and  dealing  with  people  and  subjects  of  inter- 
es'  to  Canadians  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Canadian 
Magazine   furnishes    evidence    that   it    yearly    increases    in 

public  estimation.     $2.50  a  yeai\      Toronto The  number 

of  Littell's  I.izing  Age  for  December  third  contains  artic'es 
on  the  War  in  the  Far  East  from  BuiclrcVood's  Magazine, 
the  late  Sir  Willi:im  llarcourt  and  Some  Cbildi'eii's  F.ssays. 
The  .Ige  in  its  weekly  issues  ])ublishes  ,-.  wisely  selected 
series  of  the  best  of  the  articles  and  stories  from  the 
old   world   i)eri"dicals.      (  Tlie   Living  .\ge   Co..   Boston). 
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a  ■Resolve  for  tbc  IHcw  Ucar. 
To  keep  my  health !    To  do  my  work !    To  live ! 
To  see  to  it  I  grow  and  gain  and  give ! 
Never  to  look  behind  me  for  an  hour ! 
To  wait  in  weakness,  and  to  walk  in  fwwer : 
But  always  fronting  onward  to  the  light, 
Always  and  always  facing  toward  the  right. 

— Charlotte  P.  Stetson. 


"  Thus,  the  Review  carries  good  influence  into 
British  Columbia — the  far-away  province  of  the 
Dominion,"  writes  a  correspondent  a  few  weeks 
since,  referring  to  an  extract  from  this  paper  which 
had  helped  to  decide  the  choice  of  a  school  board. 


Messrs.  J.  &  .V.  McMiu.an,  the  well  known  pub- 
lishers of  St.  John,  wliose  loss  by  fire  was  mentioned 
in  last  month's  Remew,  have  again  resunKHJ  wurk 
with  their  accust<>me<l  energy.  .Mtliough  their 
offices,  saUsRMmi,  Ixxik-bindery  and  |)r:nting  estai)- 
lishment  are  sjiread  over  the  city  at  diflferent  places, 
ihev  have  been  receiving  and  filling  orders  with 
ahnost  their  usual  proin]>tness.  They  hope  to  occnjjy 
thi-ir  old  premises  at)out  the  first  of  .May. 

"  In  Manitoba  salaries  have  gfine  up  from  fifte.'n 
per  cent  to  ihirty-three  per  cent  in  two  yjars.  This 
has  largely  resulted  from  the  scarcity  of  teachers.' 
So  we  read  in  an  exchange.  This  rapid  increase  of 
salaries  in  the  West  has  drawn  many  of  our  l)est 
teachers  from  the  East.  Teachers  are  becoming 
scarce  hjre.  and  yet  salaries  have  not  increased 
appreciably.  .Are  our  best  teachers  to  be  taken  from 
us  through  lack  of  sufficient  salary  and  our  educa- 
tional interests  thus  suffer? 

l)u.  J.  George  Hodgiss,  librarian  and  historio- 
grapher of  the  Ontario  education  department, 
recently  completed  his  six-tieth  year  of  .service  in 
that  department.  He  was  associated  with  the  late 
Dr.  Rverson  in  establishing  the  common  school  sys- 
tem of  Ontario.  He  is  .still  a  worker,  and  engaged 
in  completing  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Docum.-ntary 
History  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada.  The 
Ri-viEW  joins  with  hosts  of  friends  in  extending  its 
hearty  congratulations  to  Dr.  Hodgins,  the  nestor  of 
education  in  Ontario. 


If  the  new  year  finds  us  with  health,  strength  and 
hopefulness,  it  is  more  than  half  the  battle.  Profit- 
ing by  the  successes  and  failures  of  past  years,  let  us 
think  more  of  the  successes.  Let  us  strive  to  forget 
the  p(X)r  record  that  some  of  our  pupils  have  made, 
and  think  only  of  their  good  achievements,  and  that 
they  are  capable  of  doing  still  better  this  year. 
There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  make  things  worse  and 
that  is  what  we  do  when  we  dwell  upon  our  dis- 
couragements and  failures.  Let  us  forget  smh 
things,  look  forward  hopefully,  and  find  better  and 
still  better  things  to  do. 
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A  WRITER  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  January 
makes  a  contribution  to  fish  stories,  if  not  to  science, 
in  commenting  on  the  article  in  tlie  October  Review 
where  a  contribu-tor  tells  of  seeing  earth  worms  by 
the  hundred  lying  on  the  top  of  the  snow.  The 
story  is  a  good  one ;  but  the  writer  is  eviden'tly  not  a 
scientific  angler.  He  still  uses  the  old-fashioned 
worm  for  bait. 


"  I  love  the  clear,  cold  air  of  winter,"  said  a 
teacher  the  other  day.  "  We  can  accomplish  so 
much  more  at  this  season,  because  every  one  feels 
like  work."  That  is  true;  and  yet  many,  especially 
women  teachers,  dread  this  season.  They  would 
not,  if  they  made  it  their  practice,  as  it  is  their  duty, 
to  take  constant  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  no 
matter  how  rough  and  cold  the  day  may  be.  If 
the  snow  is  too  deep  for  walking,  get  a  pair  of 
snowshoes  and  tramp  triumphantly  over  the  top  of 
it.  Organize  snow-shoeing  parties,  enter  into  as 
many  out-door  games  as  possible  and  you  will  en- 
joy them,  and  be  able  to  snap  your  fingers  at  the 
imaginary  dread  of  winter,  and  at  the  same  time 
accomplish  more  within  doors.  What  a  spirited 
example  we  have  in  Chief  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation Dr.  Inch  and  Alexander  Gibson,  the  one 
three  score  and  ten  and  the  other  four  score  years, 
joining  a  curling  club  this  winter,  and  practising 
that  wholesome  game ! 


The  Heavens  in  January. 

The  clear  skies  of  January  will  tempt  many  an 
observer  to  forget  the  sharp  wintry  air  and  take 
frequent  glances  at  the  wonders  overhead,  now 
more  brilliant  than  at  any  other  time  of  year.  Early 
in  the  evening  the  two  planets,  Jupiter  and  Venus, 
nearly  equal  in  brightness,  are  visible  soon  after 
sunset.  But  as  the  month  advances  Venus  rises 
higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  increases  in 
brightness  over  her  rival.  Those  who  watched  her 
in  late  December  and  saw  how  rapidly  she  passed 
the  slower  planet,  Saturn,  will  realize  the  apparent 
quickness  of  her  motion  eastward.  This  motion 
may  be  observed  throughout  the  month  by  com- 
parison with  some  near-by  stars.  Jupiter  is  also 
moving  eastward,  though  more  slowly,  and  his  rate 
of  motion  may  also  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the 
stars  near  him.  What  an  interesting  object-lesson 
on  planets  this  will  be  during  the  month.  While 
these,  with  the  fixed  stars,  are  seen  to  move  appar- 
ently westward  in  rapid  procession  every  evening 
on  account  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  their 


own  movements  among  the  fixed  stars  may  be  easily 
traced  from  evening  to  evening. 

This  is  one  way  the  observer  has  of  telling  a 
planet  from  a  fixed  star ;  another  way  is  tliat  a 
planet  shines  with  a  more  steady  light  like  the 
moon.  Why?  How  do  we  account  for  the  twink- 
ling light  of  the  stars  ?  Is  the  motion  of  a  planet 
always  eastward,  like  tliat  of  Jupiter  and  \'enus  at 
present?  Give  this  as  a  problem  to  boys  and  girls. 
Some  may  never  solve  it ;  others  only  after  years 
of  observation ;  but  all  may  become  eager  and 
reverent  students  of  the  heavens  and  solve  many 
problems  by  themselves  as  they  gaze. 

Saturn  is  also  evening  star  at  present,  and  may 
be  known  by  its  steady  yellowish  light.  Toward 
the  last  of  the  month  it  will  draw  nearer,  apparently, 
to  the  sun  and  be  gradually  lost  in  his  rays,  to  re- 
appear as  morning  star  in  the  spring  months. 

This  problem  of  morning  and  evening  stars 
(planets,  not  fixed  stars,  mind  you!)  is  another  well 
worth  studying.  How  many  people  see  and  talk 
about  the  evening  star  and  yet  have  no  clear  notions 
about  it.  A  little  observation  and  a  few  hours' 
careful  study  of  an  elementary  book  on  astronomy 
would  set  them  right  for  their  lifetime;  and  the 
knowledge  would  add  to  their  enjoyment  of  the 
natural  world. 

Mercury,  which  appears  to  move  about  the  sun 
like  a  pendulum  in  the  morning  and  evening  skies, 
is  morning  star  this  month.  He  reaches  his  great- 
est distance  from  the  sun  on  the  22nd,  and  for  some 
days  before  and  after  that  date  may  be  seen  in  the 
east  before  sunrise.  He  shines  in  the  early  twilight 
with  pinkish  light,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  second 
magnitude  star.  After  watching  him  for  a  few 
mornings  one  may  realize  the  aptness  of  the  name 
"  Mercury  "  applied  to  this  planet. 

Mars,  our  nearest  neighbor,  is  morning  star  dur- 
ing the  month,  rising  about  one  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the 
15th.  It  is  now  very  small,  but  during  the  summer 
will  be  much  larger.  In  May  he  will  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sun,  and  will  then  be  conspicuous  in  his 
ruddy  light,  rising  in  the  east  while  the  sun  is  set- 
ting in  the  west. 

The  moon,  the  nearest  planet  to  the  earth,  will  be 
at  its  full  on  the  20th  of  the  month.  A  writer  has 
recentlv  spoken  of  "  the  lugubrious  and  unmistak- 
able masculine  countenance  which  the  full  moon 
shows."  To  ofTset  this  and  to  show  the  right  of 
the  moon  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  feminine,  let  any  of 
our  readers  take  a  small  field  or  opera  glass  and 
look  at  the  full  moon.  A  steady  gaze  will  reveal  the 
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fine  profile  of  a  woman's  face,  turned  toward  the 
north,  ilie  head  covered  with  a  hixnriant  growlli  of 
hair.  This  outline  of  a  face  and  throat  may  be 
seen  for  several  nights  before  and  after  tlie  full 
moon. 

The  average  monthly  pay  of  women  teaciiers  in 
the  I'nitcd  States  is  $39.77.  The  highest  is  in  Ari- 
zona, ?7i.75,  but  unfortunately  there  are  few  of 
them.  California,  ^ij.\i).  The  lowest  is  in  South 
Carolina,  $23.20.  Colorado,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
.Montana,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  .Mexico, 
Rhode  Island  each  pay  more  than  $50.  .Alabama, 
Maine,  .Mississippi,  New  Ilampsliire,  Nordi  Car<i- 
lina,  South  Carolina,  ( )klahoma,  N'ermont,  and  \'ir- 
ginia  pay  less  than  $30  per  month.  New  Me.xico 
alone  pays  men  and  women  the  same  average  wages. 

A  Teacher  for  Nearly  Fifty  Years 

There  are  too  few  examples  in  this  country  of 
men  who  have  made  teaching  a  life  work  and  have 
through  it  laid  by  a  sufficient  competence  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  oi  a  family  and  for  old 
age.  Mr.  John  -Montgomery,  who  recently  resigned 
the  principalship  of  the  Albert  school,  St.  John 
West,  at  the  ripe  age  of  nearly  three  score  years 
and  ten,  has  been  a  teacher  for  almost  fifty  years, 
and  a  very  successful  one. 

He  was  born  June  28th,  1835,  "ear  Ballymena, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  country  that  has  given 
many  talented  and  successful  men  to  Canada  in  the 
past.  After  liaving  received  a  good  education  in 
the  national  schools,  he  began  to  teach  in  1855,  and 
was  employed  for  two  terms  of  six  months  each  at 
different  intervals.  Coming  to  St.  John  in  the 
early  summer  of  1858  he  proceeded  to  Nova  Scotia, 
where  he  spent  two  and  a  half  years  teaching,  part 
of  the  time  as  principal  of  the  grammar  school  at 
Pugwash.  Here  he  met  the  young  lady  who  be- 
came his  wife — Miss  Catherine  McKinnon. 

In  i86i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  came  to  St. 
John,  where  he  began  teaching  in  January,  1862, 
and  he  has  remained  here  ever  since.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year  he  took  charge  of  the  superior 
school  in  Carleton,  on  the  west  side  of  St.  John 
harbor,  and  for  forty-three  years  he  has  taught 
continuously  in  that  portion  of  the  city,  losing  in 
that  period  only  ten  days,  up  to  the  time — a  few 
weeks  since — when  he  was  prostrated  by  the  illness 
which  now  confines  him  to  his  home.  The  St.  John 
Board  of  School  Trustees  has  placed  on  record 
its  appreciation  of  his  long  and  faithful  services ; 
and  the  teachers'  association  of  the  city  has  sent 
him  an  address  expressive  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  fellow  teachers. 


In  his  best  days  there  were  few  teailur.-  cijual  to 
Mr.  Montgomery  in  the  gift  of  inspiring  pupils  to 
effort.  In  this  he  set  a  worthy  example,  devoting 
his  spare  moments  to  self-improvement.  He  read 
widely  and  was  a  devoted  student  in  many  branches 
of  learning.  Many  of  his  pupils  to-day  fill  lionor- 
able  positions,  not  only  in  the  city  of  St.  Jyhn,  but 
in  different  walks  of  life  throughout  the  continent, 
and  they  entertain  for  him  a  warm  feeling  of  re- 
spect and  affection.  His  present  severe  illness  has 
brought  forth  from  these  many  expressions  of 
regret  and  the  hope  that  he  may  live  to  spend  his 
declining  years  in  comfort. 

In  his  private  life,  Mr.  Montgomery  is  an  ex- 
emplary citizen,  and  has  been  especially  happy  in 
his  family  relations.  He  has  b.cn  careful  to  send 
his  children  out  into  the  world  with  an  excellent 
education.  One  of  these,  his  only  surviving 
daughter,  is  the  wife  of  a  successful  physician  .it 
Moncton;  his  eldest  son  fills  an  important  position 
in  the  railway  postal  ser\ice  in  St.  John ;  two  sons 
are  in  New  York,  one  the  director  of  a  bank,  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  of  his  associates  and  the  direct- 
ors, the  other  a  rising  physician ;  another  is  a 
leading  dentist  in  Boston,  while  the  youngest  recent- 
ly completed  a  course  in  the  same  profession. 
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English  in  the  Lower  Grades. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

A  teacher  in  one  of  the  lower  grades  has  asked 
for  some  hints  on  teaching  figures  of  speech.  I 
have  found  that  children  are  readily  interested  :n 
this  subject  if  it  is  simply,  and  not  too  formally, 
treated. 

The  commonest  figures  are  those  based  on  com- 
parison. For  example,  in  the  description  of  "  The 
Eagle  and  the  Swan,"  (N.  B.  Reader,  No.  3,  p.  32) 
occurs  the  following  sentence  : 

"  He  glides  through  the  air  like  a  falling  star,  and,  like 
a  flash  of  lightning,  darts  upon  the  timid  bird." 

Get  the  children  to  tell  you  in  what  points  these 
comparisons  are  true.  A  little  questioning  will 
soon  produce  a  recasting  of  the  sentence  something 
like  this : 

"  He  gHdes  sxviftly  through  the  air,  and  suddenly  darts 
upon  the  timid  bird." 

Well,  then,  why  did  not  the  writer  say  "swiftly,"' 
and  "suddenly,"  instead  of  "like  a  falling  star,"  and 
"  like  a  flash  of  lightning?  "  Do  you  ever  use  such 
expressions  when  you  are  talking,  and  especially 
when  describing  anything?  Get  as  many  examples 
from  the  children  as  you  can.  If  they  are  slow 
about   giving   them,    suggest   some,    such   as    "  He 

runs  like  a ,"  "  Black  as  ,"   "  She   fought 

like  a  ."     Never  mind  if  you  do  get  a  number 

of  slang  phrases,  as,  "  To  beat  the  band,"  and  the 
like.  They  will  serve  as  illustrations,  and  you  had 
better  wait  for  another  opportunity  to  point  the 
obvious  moral,  i.  c,  that  the  frequent  use  of  slang 
indicates  a  poverty  of  vocabulary  and  laziness  in 
searching  for  the  accurate  word  or  phrase.  By  the 
time  a  dozen  or  more  comparisons  from  ordinary 
conversation  have  been  given,  the  pupils  will  pro- 
bably be  ready  to  tell  you  that  we  use  them  to  ex- 
press our  thoughts  more  clearly,  or  more  forcibly, 
or  more  attractively.  No\^  look  up  some  more 
examples  in  the  readers.  Byron's  "  Destruction  of 
Sennacherib's  Army,"  and  Wordsworth's  "  Hart- 
Leap  Well "  furnish  some  simple  comparisons. 
Let  the  children  find  the  special  point  of  compari- 
son in  each  case,  and  express  it  in  an  adjective  or 
adverb,  as  in  the  first  example  we  took.  Such 
comparisons  as  these  are  similes,  that  is,  the  two 
objects  compared  are  both  named,  and  the  com- 
parison is  formally  stated,  as  in : 

"  The  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea." 

In  MET.\PHOR,  the  comparison  ■  is  iinplied  rather 
than  formally  expressed.  A  good  example  of 
metaphor  is  found  in  Hawthorne's  "  Rill  from   the 


Town-Pump," — "  till  the  fearful  deluge  of  fire- 
water burst  upon  the  red  men  and  swept  the  whole 
race  away  from  the  cold  fountains."  Here  the 
efifect  of  "  fire-water "  upon  the  Indians  is  com- 
pared in  its  destructiveness  to  that  of  the  flood,  but 
the  comparison  is  not  distinctly  expressed.  A  little 
further  on  the  fountain  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  gem  of 
the  wilderness,"  and  this  is  another  metaphor ;  the 
corresponding  simile  would  be  "  the  fountain  was 
like  a  gem."  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  insist 
upon  the  children  classifying  the  figures ;  what  is 
iiTiportant  is  that  they  shall  see  clearly  the  point, 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  comparison. 

Not  all  expressed  comparisons  are  similes.  For 
instance,  in  "  The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  the 
line, 

"  But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest," 

is  not  called  a  simile,  nor  is  the  comparison  in  "  St. 
Agnes'  Eve," 

"  My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapor  goes." 

Nor  are  such  expressions  as  "  The  man  acted  like 
a  hero,"  or  "  The  lion  is  as  brave  as  the  tiger."  A 
little  study  of  such  sentences,  together  with  the  real 
similes,  will  draw  from  the  pupils  the  conclusion 
that  a  simile  compares  two  objects  which  are  unlike 
in  the  main,  but  which  have  one  strong  point  of 
resemblance. 

The  children  will  enjoy  collecting  comparisons, 
not  only  from  their  readers,  but  from  story-books. 
Many  good  ones  are  to  be  found  in  the  selections 
from  Shakespeare  and  from  the  Psalms  at  the  end 
of  the  Fourth  Reader.  "  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
Lament "  furnishes  some  excellent  examples  for 
study. 

Personification  is  an  interesting  figure  of  speech, 
and  very  common.  It  consists  in  speaking  of  in- 
aniinate  objects  as  if  they  were  living  beings.  There 
are  three  chief  kinds  of  personification,  exemplified 
m  the  following  sentences : 

1.  "In   the   seaport   of   St.    Malo   'twas   a   smiling   morn 

in   May." 

2.  "And  the  rills  and  rivers  sing  zL'ith  pride  the  anthem 

of  the  free." 

3.  "  O  sleep  !     O  gentle  sleep ! 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee." 

In  (i)  the  eflfect  is  produced  by  the  use  of  an 
adjective;  in  (2)  by  the  use  of  a  verb;  while  in  (3) 
an  abstraction  is  spoken  to  as  if  it  were  a  person. 
Personification  and  metaphor  are  often  combined. 

A  form  of  expression  much  used  by  poets,  and 
verv  delightful  to  study,  is  that  which  consists  'n 
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indicating  time  witliout  directly  naniinj,'  it.  wlu-lher 
it  be  hour  of  tlic  day,  or  season  of  the  year.  !n 
"  Lady  Qare, "  Tennyson  says : 

"  It  was  the  time  when  lilies  l>lo\v, 
And  clouds  .ire  highest   up   in  air." 

And  his  poems  are  full  of  such  pretty  ways  of 
dating  events.  The  children  can  give  examples  of 
this  manner  of  speech  from  conversation  also;  thus 
we  say,  "  It  was  in  strawberry  time.'  "  The  day 
of  the  first  snow-storm."  "  Just  after  the  ice  went 
out." 

I  liave  purposely  refrained  from  giving  a  great 
number  of  examples  of  any  of  these  forms,  because 
they  should  not  be  studied  apart  from  tlic  context, 
and  as  an  end  in  themselves.  The  children  should 
be  set  to  find  out,  first,  how  such  expressions  add 
to  the  force  or  beauty  of  narrative  or  description, 
and,  second,  how  they  resemble  the  expressions 
used  in  ordinary  speech. 


This  number  game  inay  be  used  as  an  aid  in 
quick  addition.  The  children  choose  sides  as  in  a 
spelling  match.  A  number  is  written  on  the  board 
— 12 — for  instance. 

The  leader  of  the  first  side  then  gives  any  number 
below  12,  as  8.  The  other  leader  then  gives  the 
number  which  added  to  8  will  make  12,  as  4,  and 
so  on  until  all  the  combinations  of  12  have  been 
given.  Another  number  is  placed  on  the  board  and 
used  until  its  combinations  have  been  exhausted. 
Subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  and  made  as  difficult  or  as 
easy  as  the  grade  requires.  I  have  found  this  exer- 
cise very  useful  for  rapid  addition  in  second  grade 
work. — H.  D.,  in  The  Primary  School. 


Uncle  Charles :  "  And  how  does  Willie  get  along  at 
school  ?  " 

Mrs.  Young:  "Splendidly!  The  teacher  is  so  fond  of 
him  she  keeps  him  after  school  almost  every  day." 


The  Teacher's  Reading:. 

Read  but  few  books. 

Read  the  best  books. 

Read  the  books  that  help  you  most. 

Read  the  same  books  many  times. 

Read  for  ideas  more  than  facts. 

Take  notes  while  reading. 

Commit  to  memory  striking  passages. 

Make  indexed  scrap-books  of  gems  read. 

One  hour  of  thoughtful  reading  each  day  will 
furnish  food  for  meditation  for  all  your  leisure 
hours.  Persist  in  this  practice  until  it  becomes  a 
controlling  habit.    Read  and  study  the  lives  of  noted 


men  muil  you  have  discovered  tlw  secret  of  their 
greatness  and  gixxincss.  Road  ami  >t::'  '■  '  ■  ry 
uf  a  nation  until  you  appreciate  lite  j  re 

the  K-.idors  and  arc  abU-  to  ci>ii)|)rd)cnd  th<*  riawm* 
why  it  heljK-d  or  hindered  tlK  world's  pn>gre*<. 
Read  and  study  one  of  the  cla.«.sic<i  until  you  make 
your  own  the  ideas  of  the  autlmr,  see  tlnr  pictures  he 
paints,  understand  the  characters  Iw  portrays,  and 
think  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusions  the  idea.* 
expressed.  \'crify  statcmctit/;  in  .science,  by  obser- 
vation or  experiment,  if  possible.  Do  not  feci  satis- 
fied with  utKlerstantling  the  words  of  the  author. 
Master  the  thought,  welcome  the  entliusiasm  he  in- 
spires and  follow  out  the  ideas  your  reading  sug- 
gests. Study  and  respect  tlie  opinioas  of  others, 
but  in  the  etid  stand  by  your  own  conclusions. 

1.  Write  in  a  blank-lxiok  the  comi>ltt<'  titles  of 
the  books  you  read  this  year. 

2.  Write  a  short  sketch  of  the  author  of  cacli 
book  read. 

3.  Mark  the  books  you  like  best  with  crosses. 

4.  Why  do  vou  prefer  these  books? 

5.  In  what  ways  have  tiKy  helped  yoti? 

6.  What  friends  liave  you  made  in  t!ic  books 
read? 

7.  Why  did  you  select  tliem  for  friends? 

8.  \\hat  is  the  best  idea  in  your  favorite  book ? 

9.  What  is  the  most  imiwrtant  fact? 
ID.     What  is  the  choicest  sentence? 

11.  How  many  times  have  you  read  the  books 
marked  with  crosses? 

12.  Have  you  taken  notes  while  reading? 

13.  Have  you  committed  to  memory  striking  pas- 
sages ? 

14.  Do  you  make  some  record  of  all  the  books 
you  read  ? 

15.  What  news()apers  and  magazines  do  you 
read  regularly? 

16.  Do  you  ])ut  in  a  scrap-book  tlic  gems  you 
read? 

17.  How  nuich  time  do  you  spend  each  day  in 
reading  ? 

18.  Do  you  c<jnsult  reference  books  for  informa- 
tion on  matters  you  do  not  understand  in  your  read- 
ing? 

19.  In  what  ways  has  your  riailiiig  Inncfited 
you  ? 

20.  What  books  would  you  like  to  read  next  I" 
Reserve  the  fir.st  and  .second  pages  of  the  book  in 

which  you  write  answers  to  the  above  questions  for 
answers  to  nundnrs  11.  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19 
and  20. — Supt.  W.  W.  Sutson. 
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The  Review's  Question  Box. 

All  reasonable  questions  will  be  answered  in  this  column  as  space 
may  permit.] 

H.,  Queens  Co.,  N.  S.— (i)  Does  iron  pyrites  always 
crystallize  in  cubes?  (2)  In  the  quartz  of  a  neighboring 
gold  mine  I  saw  several  different  minerals  in  small  specks 
or  patches;  I  am  sending  you  some  to  find  out  what  they 
are.     (3)  To  what  geological  age  do  these  rocks  belong? 

(i)  Iron  pyrites  does  not  always  crystallize  in 
cubes.  All  its  crystalline  forms,  however,  belong 
to  the  isometric  system.  The  octagon  and  dode- 
cahedron are  very  common  crystal  forms. 

(2)  The  quartz  specimens  you  send  are  very 
characteristic  of  our  gold  bearing  quartz.  The 
bluish  color  is  due  to  little  pieces  of  slate  enclosed 
at  the  time  of  the  vein  formation.  The  brassy 
mineral  in  each  of  your  specimens  is  iron  pyrites, 
which  in  this  case  is  massive — that  is,  not  in  cry- 
stals. The  bronze  colored  patches  are  copper 
pyrites.  The  small  piece  of  silvery-looking  mineral 
is  marcasite,  or  white  iron  pyrites.  It  is  the  same 
in  composition  as  the  brassy  pyrites  already  noted. 
A  similar  looking  mineral  in  the  largest  piece  you 
send  is  arsenopyrite.  The  small  cubes  which  look 
like  lead  are  specks  of  galena. 

(3)  The  southern  half  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
includes  the  gold-bearing  rocks,  is  usually  classed 
by  geologists  as  Cambrian,  while  the  north  and  east 
are  largely  Carboniferous.  L.  A.  DeWolfe.    , 
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A.  D. — Please  analyze  particularly  the  subordinate 
clauses  which  are  underlined,  and  parse  the  verbs  may  live, 
go  and  would  tread. 

1.  (a)  He  who  fights  and  runs  a'way  may  live  to  fight 
another  day. 

(6)     He  said,  "/  saiv  him  go." 

(f)  We  thought  that  the  foe  and  the  stranger  zvould 
tread  o'er  his  head. 

2.  Is  it  a  common  thing  to  see  the  Bohemian  Waxwing 
at  this  season  of  the  year?  I  saw  one  on  a  mountain  ash 
on  December  19th.  It  remained  around  the  tree  nearly  all 
the  day. 

3.  In  Meiklejohn's  Short  English  Grammar,  page  79: 
"Be  struck  !  would  be  good  in  grammar,  but  bad  in  sense. 
Hence,  Be  healed!  has  been  substituted."  Please  explain 
this  a  little  more  fully. 

I.  (a)  "  Who  fights  and  (who)  runs  away  " 
are  attributive  or  adjective  clauses  qualifying  the 
subject  "  he."  "  May  live  "  is  in  the  present  con- 
ditional, meaning  that  it  is  possible  to  live  (for  the 
purpose  of)  fighting  (on)  another  day. 

(b)  "I    saw    him    go"    is  a  substantive   clause, 
object  of  "  said."     "  Go  "  is  a  verbal  substantive  in 


the  infinitive,  equal  to  the  noun  "  departure 
saw  his  departure." 

(c)  The  subordinate  clause  in  this  sentence  Is 
also  a  noun  clause,  object  of  "  thought."  "  Would 
tread  "  is  past  conditional,  meaning  likelihood  or 
possibility. 

2.  The  Bohemian  Waxwing  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  and  irregular  visitant  to  these  regions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Cedar  Waxwing,  or  Cedar-bird,  is 
very  common,  remaining  here  late  in  the  season, 
and  sometimes  during  the  winter.  It  may  have 
been  the  latter  bird  that  was  seen  by  our  correspond- 
ent. 

3.  This  occurs  in  the  paradigm  where  the  verb 
"  strike  "  is  conjugated  in  the  passive  voice.  When 
the  imperative  is  reached,  the  author  thinks  "  Be 
(thou)  struck"  is  "bad  in  sense,"  and  substitutes 
"  be  healed." 


A  correspondent  whose  judgment  may  be  relied 
upon  suggests  that  it  was  Major-general  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  not  Lx)rd  Lansdowne  as  stated  in  last 
month's  Review,  who  sent  bhe  famous  despatch  to 
Queen  Victoria — "Peccavi"  (I  have  Sciiide). 


It  is  a  wise  plan  to  introduce  the  lesson  on  history, 
geography,  reading,  current  events,  or  other  ^sub- 
ject, with  some  story  or  incident  appropriate  to  the 
subject.  The  teacher  and  scholars  should  make 
clippings  from  the  newspaper,  or  copy  short  ex- 
tracts from  magazines  and  books,  and  keep  them  in 
envelopes  labelled  "  History,"  "  Geography,"  "Cur- 
rent Events,"  or  other  topics  where  they  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  These  envelopes  should  be 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  room  where  they  are  kept 
constantly  in  sight.  The  pupils  will  be  interested 
in  having  a  part  in  this,  and  you  may  nearly  always 
depend  upon  their  selections  being  good.  Do  not 
despise  incidents  with  a  spice  of  humor  in  them,  if 
it  is  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  They  tend  to  en- 
liven a  class,  and  prepare  it  for  the  more  solid  work 
that  is  to  come. 

The  war  in  the  East  is  always  a  topic  of  interest 
in  schools.  One  teacher's  plan  is  to  place  envelopes, 
labelled  "  Japan  "  and  "  Russia,"  on  the  walls,  into 
which  items  and  stories  relating  to  this  struggle  and 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  two  countries  may 
be  put. 


A  further  extension  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway, 
to  a  point  350  miles  north  of  the  Zambesi,  has  been 
decided  upon. 
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Our  Wild  Animals  in  Winter. 

Mow  animals  prq)arc  for  winttT  is  an  interesting 
subject  for  pupils  at  this  season.     The  bear  finds  a 
cave  or  hollow  tree  into  which  he  creeps  and  sleeps 
through  the  long  winter.     Moose,  deer  and  caribou 
usually  make  a  park   for  themselves  in  an  unfre- 
quented part  of  the  wilderness,  keeping  the  snow 
tramped  with  their  feet  as  they  move  to  and  fro  to 
browse  on  the  young  twigs  and  tender  shoots.  Some 
small  animals  burrow  in  the  ground  in  summer  and 
lay  irp  a  store  of  nuts  for  food  for  the  coming  win- 
ter.   Their  dwellings  are  lined  with  leaves  and  moss 
to  keep  them  wami.    Others,  like  the  squirrel,  have 
holes  in  hollow  trees  or  beneath  roots,  from  which 
they  emerge  to  get  food  which  they  have  stored  up 
in    the    autumn    in    well    known    hiding    places. 
Other  small  animals  go  about  seeking  their  food,  and 
tlieir  tracks  may  be  seen  on  the  snow.     Can  your 
pupils  name  any  of  these?    The  little  birds  that  can- 
not burrow  in  the  ground  must  have  a  hard  time  to 
get  enough  food  this  cold  weather.     Help  them  by 
throwing  out  crumbs  on  cold  mornings.     The  best 
known  example  of  active  preparation    for  winter, 
says  a  writer  in  the  IVoman's  Home  Companion,  is 
probably  that  of  the  beavers,  which  first  make  a  pond 
by  damming  a  stream  and  throwing  the  water  back 
over  land   which   was  formerly   dry.     The  beavers 
first  cut  down  trees  with  their  sharp,  chisel-shaped 
incisor  teeth,  and  float  them  down-stream   to  the 
point  at  which  they  wish  to  build  the  dam.    Brush 
is  also  floated  down,  and  with  tlic  addition  of  stones 
and  mud  the  structure  is  made  solid  and  waterproof. 
In  the  pond  thus  made  the  beavers  erect  stanch  huts, 
chiefly  of  brush,  with  roofs  well  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  doorways  well  below  it.    In  these 
dwellings   the   little   animals   live   all    winter,    from 
time  to  time  swimming  out  under  the  ice  in  search 
of  aquatic  plants  or  the  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs 
growing  near  the  water.    When  this  food  fails  or  is 
unattainable  the  beavers   fall  back  on  the  bark  of 
birch  and  other  saplings  which  they  carried  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pond  and  stored  away  in  or  near 
their  huts  in  the  autumn. 


While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  patrons  to  visit  the 
schoool  and  encourage  teacher  and  pupils,  it  is  no 
less  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  make  the  school  an 
attractive  and  pleasant  place  to  visit.  Patrons  who 
visit  the  school  should  feel  that  their  time  has  been 
well  spent.  The  teacher  should  not  attempt  to  make 
a  display  simply  to  entertain  the  visitors,  but  the 
actual  work  of  the  school  should  be  shown. — Mis- 
souri School  Journal. 


Bravery  of  School  Boys. 

Tlirio  lads  in  the    Truro,  N.   S.,  .\' 
recently  awarded   the  liotiorary   tcstiin' 
Royal  Canadian  Hununc  Association  for  bravery  in 
rescuing  a  companion  from  drowning.    The  circum- 
stance is  thus  recorded  in  the  last  numl)cr  of  thv 
Truro  .'\cademy  Critic: 

i  )n  .'\iigust  22nd,  .iftcr  heavy  raint,  iuur  iKiyf,  Cliariir 
L'rqiihart,  Foster  Archibald,  ind  t«o  smaller  boy«,  were 
in  swimming  at  the  "brush  heap"  pcxjl,  Salmon  River 
While  dressinff,  two  other  boys  came  down.  One  of  them, 
Willie  Ciillen,  was  in  first,  and  geUinK  beyond  his  depth 
was  carried  into  a  whirlpool.  Charlie  L'rquhart  and  .\n- 
son  Hopper  plunged  in  to  his  rescue,  closely  followed  by 
Foster  Archibald.  Qiarlic  Urquhart,  although  one  of  the 
best  swimmers  in  Truro,  arriving  by  the  ^ide  of  his  drown- 
ing companion  first,  was  carried  under  by  the  seetlilntr 
waters  and  his  companion's  frantic  struggles.  The  fth-T- 
boys  quickly  came  to  his  aid,  and  after  a  h.ird  struw.:'' 
reached  safety.  Then  after  working  hard  (or  half  an  i  r 
their  companion  was  brought  round  and  the  tired  Ixiys 
went  home  feeling  happy  in  the  thought  of  having  re'cued 
a  fellow-being  from  death.  Mr.  Cribb,  an  eye-witness  of 
the  boys'  struggle  with  the  seething  waters,  spoke  highly 
of  their  bravery  and  presence  of  mind. 


A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  amount  of  material 
weahh  in  our  forest  trees,  but  very  little  about  the 
wealth  of  natural  beauty  they  give  to  mounuin  side 
and  field  and  meadow. 


The  White  Days  of  Winter. 

The  white  days  of  winter,  darling. 

When  softly  the  snowflakes  fall. 
Till  a  royal  garment  of  emiine 

Folds  tenderly  over  all. 
Field  and  hillock  and  valley, 

Hushed  in  the  sweetest  sleep, 
For  the  snow  comes  down  from  our  Father, 

His  loving  charge  to  kteji. 

Under  the  snow-robe,  darling, 

There  is  wonderful  brooding  heat, 
That  is  taking  care  of  the  daisies, 

.And  saving  the  next  year's  wheat. 
.-\nd  we'd  have  no  flowers,  dearest. 

When  the  spring's  green  days  come  back, 
H  the  white  days  did  not  bring  us 

The  feathery  flakes  in  their  track. 

— Margaret  Songster. 


These  winter  nights  against  my  window-frame 

Nature  with  busy  pencil  draws  designs. 

Of  ferns  and  blossoms  md  fine  sprays  of  pines. 

Oak-leaf  and  acorn  and  fantastic  vines. 

Which  she  will  make  when  summer  comes  again. 

—Thomas  B.  Aldrich. 
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Drawing-  for  all  Grades  —  No  II. 

By  F.  G.  Matthews,  Truro,  N.  S. 
As  indicated  in  the  introductory  article,  this 
series  is  intended  to  outline  a  combined  course  in 
ruler  and  freehand  drawing.  Before  proceeding  to 
freehand  curves,  two  or  three  lessons  with  the  ruler 
will  be  necessary.  Interspersed  with  these,  the 
freehand  lessons  should  of  course  be  kept  up,  by 
giving  suitable  exercises  composed  of  straight  lines 
as  suggested  last  month. 

Some  teachers  have  an  objection  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  ruler  in  connection  with  freehand  draw- 
ing.    If  all  the  pupils  of  such  teachers  were  born 
with    a    decided    artistic    tendency,    the    objection 
would  probably  hold  good,  but  as  such  gifted  pupils 
are  usually  in  a  very  small  proportion  in  an  average 
class,  any  mechanical  assistance  is  not  only  legiti- 
mate, but  is  to  be  commended.       The  use    of   the 
ruler    will    give    children    a    better    conception    of 
straight  lines  and  right  angles,  and  these  become 
their   standards   for  comparisons   with    other    lines 
and  angles.     Acquaintance  with  the  ruler  also  gives 
a  better  idea  of  judging  the  lengths  of  lines  and  the 
sizes  of  objects,  a  faculty  which  many  adults  lack 
and  would  like  to  possess.     Again,  class  work  with 
the  ruler  is  a  great  aid  to  mental  calculation,    and 
this  alone  should  justify  its  inclusion.     The  teacher 
should   be   provided   with   a   T-square,    as   a   large 
straight    edge    is    difficult    to    manipulate    without 
assistance.    The  blade  should  be  not  less  than  three 
feet  in  length,  and  marked  off  in  feet  and  inches. 
The  children  will  require  paper,  pencils  and  rulers. 
The  pencils  for  this  work  should  be  fairly  hard,  as 
clearer  work  and  better  lines  can  be  obtained  with 
them  than  with  soft  pencils.     The  rulers    may    be 
nine  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  bevelled  at  one  edge, 
and  should  be  divided  into  inches,  halves  and  quart- 
ers.    Smaller    divisions     are    not     required   below 
Grade  V,  and  are  only  confusing  to  the  children. 
If  possible,  rulers  with  the  lines  marking  the  inches 
carried    right    across    should    be    obtained.       The 
reason  for  this  will  be  apparent  later.     Before  be- 
ginning to  use  the  ruler,  it  is  necessary    that    the 
children    should    understand   the   meaning     of    the 
marks  on  it.     This  may  be  made  not  only  an  in- 
structive, but  an  exceedingly  useful  lesson  to  young 
children.       The  following  will  give  some  idea    of 
such  a  lesson,  but  teachers  will,  of  course,  suit  the 
questions  to  the  class  being  taught,  and  if  neces- 
sary make  it  a  series  of  lessons. 

Show  a  ruler.     What  is  this?     What  is  it  for? 


What  kind  of  lines  can  we  draw  with  it  ?  What  do 
you  see  on  one  side  of  it?  Are  the  marks  all 
alike?  How  many  long  marks  are  there?  How 
many  parts  do  the  long  marks  divide  the  ruler  into? 
This  question  is  very  important,  as  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon mistake  even  for  older  children  to  confuse  the 
marks  with  the  parts  which  they  separate.  It 
should  be  made  clear  by  a  sketch  of  the  ruler  on 
the  blackboard,  or,  if  necessary,  a  piece  of  pap^r 
may  be  marked  like  the  ruler,  and  then  cut  in  pieces 
at  the  marks,  allowing  the  children  to  count  the 
pieces.  The  lesson  can  then  proceed.  What  do 
you  see  near  the  long  marks?  Read  the  figures. 
Explain  that  the  figures  show  the  number  of  parts 
into  which  the  ruler  is  divided,  and  that  each  of 
these  parts  is  an  inch.  If  a  foot  ruler  is  being  used, 
give  the  term  foot,  and  show  that  the  twelve  inches 
make  up  a  foot.  Allow  some  of  the  children  to 
measure  various  objects  in  the  room,  such  as  the 
desk,  table,  door,  wall,  etc.  Now  let  the  children 
place  the  ruler  down  the  left  hand  edge  of  the  paper, 
and  opposite  each  inch  mark  place  a  point  with  the 
pencil.     (Fig.   7").     Next  let  them  place  the  ruler 
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across  the  paper,  in  line  with  the  top  point,  and  as 
nearly  as  they  can  judge,  parallel  with  the  upper 
edge  of  the  paper  (see  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  7),  and 
from  the  point  draw  a  line,  say,  three  inches  long. 
From  the  next  point,  a  line  four  inches,  and  from 
the  next  a  line  six  inches  may  be  drawn,  the  teacher 
passing  quickly  round  the  class  to  see  that  each 
child  is  correct.  Care  must  here  be  taken  that  the 
pencil  and  ruler  are  held  correctly.  The  ruler 
should  be  held  firmly  in  position,  with  the  fingers 
well  spread,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ruler,  never 
at  the  end.  (Fig.  8).  The  pencil  should  be  held 
sloping  at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees,  with  the 
point  close  in  to  the  edge  of  the  ruler  touching  the 
paper,  so  that  the  upper  end  of  the  pencil  will  be 
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pointinj^  away  from  tlic  pupil.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  pencils  shoiikl  be  kept  well  pointed.  In 
ruling  the  lines  the  i)upil  should  always  use  tlv 
upper  edge  of  the  ruler,  and  draw  from  left  to  right 
(for  a  right-handed  person),  or  from  top  to  bottom. 

Now  return  to  the  blackboard  drawing  of  the 
ruler,  and  mark  the  half  inches.  Huw  many  parts 
liave  I  ilivided  each  inch  into?  W'liat  would  you 
call  each  part?  How  many  half  inches  arc  there 
altogether  on  the  ruler?  The  children  may  now 
be  allowed  to  draw',  lines  of  lyi,  2]/^  and  4J^  inches 
respectively  for  some  other  points  on  the  paper. 
Next  mark  the  quarter  inches,  and  proceed  in  a 
similar  manner. 

The  children  should  now  be  shown  the  method 
of  joining  two  points.  Place  two  points  a  and  b  on 
the  blackboard,  and  place  the  point  of  the  chalk  on 
b.  Bring  the  edge  of  the  ruler  against  the  point 
of  the  chalk,  and,  while  holding  the  chalk  firm,  slide 
the  other  end  of  the  ruler  up  until  it  reaches  the 
point  a.  Transfer  the  chalk  to  </,  and  draw  tiic  line 
from  a  to  b.     This  is  rather  a  difficult  operation  for 
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beginners,  but  if  persevered  with,  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved  later  on, 
and  more  accurate  drawing  will  be  obtained.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  points  are  not  covered  up 
by  the  ruler,  and  that  the  points  are  sufficiently 
small  to  be  covered  up  by  the  line  when  drawn. 

At  this  stage  it  will  be  well  to  show  that  all  lines 
drawn  with  the  ruler  are  straight,  whatever  their 
direction  may  be,  as  children  frequently  get  con- 
fused with  the  terms  straight,  level  and  upright. 
Lines  may  now  be  drawn  in  various  directions,  an  1 
of  given  lengths,  by  placing  two  points  at  given 
distances  apart  and  joining  them,  thus  comliining 
the  exercises  before  mentioned,  and  giving  the 
children  practice  in  holding  the  ruler  in  diflferent 
positions. 


"  Do  good  to  bird  and  heast."—Kil'liiig. 


"Pass  to  the  Board." 

I)onl  say  to  a  class  "I'ass  t'»  the  lioaril  quietly." 
If  you  arc  a  successful  disciplinarian  you  il<>  ii<>i 
need  this  dcjn't.     Hut  if  y<;>u  are  only  fair 
profit  by  it.     When  your  first  w<»ril  of  dir. 
the  class  is  "pass"  they  will  Ixrgin  to  pa»s.    They  are 
s<i  pleasi-d  to  pass  tluit  ''         '     :i'<t  care    .•  ' 
how  they  do  it  so  long  ;i  ii  get  int- 

It  is  Ix'tter  to  turn  that  c<Hnniand  all  about.  Speak 
of  quietness  first,  of  the  Ixiard  sccijtid,  and  >i.'iv 
"pass"  when  you  wish  them  to  move.  It  is  a  .siii.ill 
matter — but  it  is  worth  thinking  atiout. 

It  is  better  to  say,  "I  wish  you  to  sec  how  still  we 
can  be  in  going  to  the  board;  staml ;  pass."  Of 
course,  it  is  far  better  to  have  such  a  spirit  in  ycjur 
room  that  will  make  it  unni-cessary  to  mention 
quietness — they  will  Ik  quiet  without  your  speaking 
of  it.  IiUt  if  you  are  only  seventy-five  in  discipline 
you  must  speak  of  it.  Here  is  the  way  one  fine 
teacher  does  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year :  "Quietly 
(rising  intkction  and  almost  singing  it,  but  very 
softly),  ready,  rise,  to  the  board,  pass." 

Here  is  how  another  teacher  ( ?)  docs  it :  "Sow, 
children,  we  will  take  this  on  the  board,  and  I  want 
you  to  see  how  well  you  can  (Ki  it.  .\nd  I  don't 
want  any  such  confusion  as  we  had  this  morning, 
either.  It  scenis  to  me  that  you  children  ought  to 
know  Ixrtter  than  make  such  disturbances  when  you 
know  I  want  you  to  be  quiet.  James,  put  down  that 
ruler.  George,  put  that  gum  in  the  Iwsket.  I  have 
told  you  a  thousand  times  not  to  bring  gum  into 
school.  No,  that  window  is  all  right  where  it  is. 
Never  mind  alxiut  the  pencils  now.  Yes,  I'll  have 
that  seat  fixed  when  the  carpenter  comes  to  our 
school  next  time.  Now  let's  have  it  still  before  we 
begin." — Scl. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  questions  in 
the  "Christmas  Holiday  Game,"  Decemlx-r  Review  : 

1.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

2.  In  a  Hamlet. 

3.  As  You  Like  It. 

4.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

5.  The  Merchant  of  X'enice. 

6.  .\ntony  and  Cleopatra. 

7.  Two  Gentlemen   of   N'erona. 

8.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

9.  Othello. 

10.  Much  .\do  .\bout  Nothing. 

11.  The  Tempest. 

12.  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
1  ^.  Julius  Cxsar. 

14.  Alls  Well  That  Ends  Well. 
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Our  Common  Winter  Birds. 

E.  C.  Allen,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

Perhaps  the  most  famihar  of  the  smaller  winter 
birds  is  the  English  or  European  house  sparrow 
(Passer  domesticus)  ;  for  since  the  introduction  of 
these  birds  at  New  York  in  1851,  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  establishing  themselves  in  nearly  every  village 
and  town  in  Eastern  North  America.  Three  char- 
acteristics of  these  birds  common  to  both  sexes  are 
their  heavy  "  John  Bull "  appearance,  noisy  dis- 
position, and  their  love  for  the  streets.  They  may 
be  seen  in  the  fall,  however,  about  grain  fields  in 
such  numbers  that  when  they  rise  the  beating  of 
their  wings  produces  a  decided  roar. 

In  color  the  female  English  sparrow  somewhat 
resembles  either  our  song  sparrow  or  Savanna  spar- 
row, but  her  upper  parts  are  more  gray,  her  breast 
unstreaked,  and  her  body  is  stouter  and  much  less 
finely  proportioned  than  that  of  either  of  her  Ameri- 
can relatives.  The  male  may  be  recognized  by  his 
gray  crown  and  rump,  white  wing  bars,  and  dis- 
tinct black  patch  covering  the  middle  of  the  throat 
and  upper  breast.  The  young  males  resemble  the 
females. 

Despite  the  abundance  of  these  little  "  street 
gamins,"  as  John  Burroughs  calls  them,  we  have 
several  small  native  birds  which  are  very  much  in 
evidence  during  the  winter.  Who  has  not  heard 
during  the  coldest  winter  weather  about  the  pas- 
ture woods,  in  the  road-side  thickets,  or  from  the 
ornamental  trees  of  the  town,  that  sharp  "  chick-a, 
chick-a-dee-dee,"  uttered  by  that  little  tuft  of  ani- 
mated gray,  black  and  white  feathers,  the  chickadee 
(Parus  atricapellus)  ?  He  may  be  known  by  the 
coal-black  crown  and  throat  separated  by  the  white 
cheeks,  and  by  the  gray  back  and  white  underparts 
washed  with  buff  on  the  sides,  under  the  wings. 
The  black  crown  has  given  this  species  the  name 
black-capped  chickadee,  and  the  above  characteris- 
tics, together  with  his  habit  of  calling  his  name  at 
all  seasons  to  every  passer-by,  make  him  a  very  easy 
bird  to  identify. 

While  watching  the  black-caps,  one  should  keep 
a  lookout  for  another  species  about  the  same  size, 
but  with  a  dark  brownish-gray,  instead  of  a  black 
cap,  browner  upper  parts,  and  with  much  more  and 
deeper  brown  on  the  sides.  This  is  the  Hudsonian 
chickadee  (Parus  hudsonicus),  a  more  northern 
bird  than  the  black-cap,  and  apparently  much  less 
common  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  Hudsonian  also  calls 
"  chickadee,"  Init  with  rather  a  wheezy  accent. 
The  spring  call  of  the  chickadees  at  least  the  black- 


caps, is  a  sweet  plaintive  whistle  of  two  or  some- 
times three  notes,  the  first  highest.  Those  who 
live  in  the  woods  usually  translate  this  call  "sweet- 
spring."  Besides  their  calls,  the  chickadees  have 
an  exceedingly  rich,  low  lisping  bird-language, 
which  has  been  beautifully  compared  to  the  "  tink- 
ling of  icicles  in  the  grass."  Only  a  poet-naturalist 
like  Thoreau  would  notice  the  comparison. 

The  chickadees  are  such  cheerful,  good-natured 
fellows  that  they  are  seldom  seen  in  winter  unac- 
companied by  other  birds.  Among  their  winter 
associates  is  the  golden-crowned  kinglet  ( Regulus 
satrapa).  The  diminutive  size  of  this  bird  should 
make  it  easily  recognizable,  its  length  being  little 
greater  than  that  of  the  humming-bird.  Some  of 
its  other  marks  of  distinction  are  a  high  orange- 
yellow  crowned  patch  margined  with  black,  light 
line  over  the  eye,  dusky  olive  upper  parts,  soiled 
white  under  parts,  and  short  notched  tail.  The 
yellow  crown  patch  is  readily  seen  when  the  bird  is 
head  downward,  hunting  for  insects'  eggs,  larva, 
etc.,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  position.  The 
usual  note  is  a  fine,  faint  '"  chee  chee,"  or  "  chee 
chee  chee,"  half  chirp,  half  whistle,  and  uttered 
almost  constantly.  The  golden-crown  seems  to  be 
uncommon  in  our  woods  in  summer,  at  least  about 
Yarmouth  County,  but  if  its  song  can  be  compared 
to  that  of  the  ruby-crowned  kinglet,  it  would  be 
worth  a  good  deal  of  tramping  to  hear.  While 
watching  the  kinglets  and  chickadees,  one  is  likely 
to  hear  a  thin  nasal  "  yank,  yank,  yank."  This  is 
the  "  tin-horn  "  call  of  one  of  the  two  species  de- 
scribed below,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  distant 
quacking  of  a  miniature  duck. 

White-breasted  nuthatch  (Sitta  carolinensis). — 
Top  of  the  head  and  the  nape  a  shining  black. 
General  effect  of  the  other  upper  parts  blue  gray. 
Under  parts  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
brown  under  the  tail.  Somewhat  larger  than  the 
chickadees. 

Red-breasted  nuthatch  (Sitta  canadensis). — Top 
of  the  head  shining  black,  but  with  the  black  crown 
edged  with  a  white  stripe  passing  over  the  eye,  this 
stripe  being  separated  from  the  white  throat  by  a 
black  line  running  through  the  eye.  (Note  how 
different  from  the  head  of  the  white  breast  on  which 
the  black  and  white  were  in  but  two  patches,  black 
above  and  white  below).  The  difference,  with  a 
rufous,  instead  of  white  breast  and  belly,  and  much 
smaller  size,  will  readily  distinguish  the  red-breast 
from  its  white-breasted  cousin.  Up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  found  the  red-breast  more  common  !n 
this  locality. 
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Mineralogy     No.  HI. 
L.  A.  DeWoi.fe,  North  Sydney,  C.  li. 

Having  become  somewhat  familiar  wiili  iron 
pyrites  last  month,  it  will  be  interesting  to  trace  it 
through  changes  which  lead  to  other  and  more 
valuable  minerals.  Iron  and  steel  are  obtained  from 
magnetite,  hematite,  limonite,  siderite  and  bog-iron 
ore.  A  study  of  these  minerals  and  their  origin, 
therefore,  will  be  profitable  not  only  for  the  present 
interest  and  pleasure  of  the  pupil,  but  for  the  com- 
mercial value  of  such  knowledge  to  the  boys  who 
are  to  be  our  future  captains  of  industry.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  few  notes  one  may  give  in  an 
article  so  limited  as  this  will  never  make  successful 
miners,  prospectors  or  manufacturers  of  our  school 
boys;  but  they  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
subject,  from  which  some  boy  will  go  on  to  further 
study,  and  attain  success  in  the  industrial  world. 
Even  if  such  an  end  be  not  accomplished,  the 
awakening  of  the  boy's  interest  to  the  details  of 
the  mineral  world  will  make  a  more  intelligent  man 
of  him. 

The  origin  of  beds  of  iron  ore  may  be  briefly 
given  as  follows:  We  may,  for  convenience,  take 
iron  pyrites  as  the  starting  point ;  though  it  itself 
doubtless  came  from  pre-existing  compounds.  The 
pyrites,  which  we  learned  was  iron  sulphide 
(Fe  Ss),  readily  oxidizes  to  iron  sulphate  (FeS04), 
which  through  chemical  agencies  turns  to  iron 
oxide  (Fe2  03).  This  is  the  common  form  of  iron 
which  gives  nearly  all  soils  and  rocks  their  red  or 
rusty  color. 

In  this  state  the  iron  is  insoluble  in  pure  water, 
but  is  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 
One  readily  sees,  therefore,  that  water  containing 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  which  supplies  the 
carbonic  acid,  would,  when  percolating  through  the 
soil,  or  sandstone  formed  from  soil,  dissolve  out 
much  of  the  iron  oxide  and  carry  it  away  as  iron 
carbonate.  Now  if  this  carbonate  collect  in  a  bog 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  organic  matter,  it 
remains  as  carbonate;  and,  hence,  we  have  beds  of 
Siderite  (FeCO^).  When  iron  is  found  associated 
with  coal,  it  is  nearly  always  in  this  form.  (Why?) 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carbonate  hz  deposited 
so  as  to  be  exposed  to  air,  it  re-o.xidizes  to  iron 
oxide  (Fe2  03).  This,  when  in  cellular  or  earthy 
masses,  and  united  with  water,  constitutes  bog-iron 
ore.  "When  changed  to  more  compact  form,  but 
still  retaining  water,  it  is  limonite.  After  the 
water  has  been  driven  off  by  physical  agencies  the 
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grass  had  adhering  to  it  a  spoiigy  matt  of  irmi 
rust?  fan  you  not  see  how  it  t;<>t  tlicre,  and,  in 
imagination,  sec  it  at  some  future  time  buried  be- 
neath sand  and  clay,  which  th^-nisclvcs  will  become 
rock  with  a  layer  of  iron  ore  '  "    them?      In 

the  same  way  thick  beds  may  ..ite,  and,  by 

successive  filling  witii  sediment,  followed  by  periods 
of  rest,  successive  beds  of  iron  may  occur  alterna- 
ting with  beds  of  sandstone  or  other  rock. 

Thus  all  iron  ore  be<ls  may  \k  traced  back  to  the 
disseminated  iron  particles  in  soils  or  sandstrmes, 
which  in  turn  may  be  traced  to  iron  pyrites.  It 
has  often  been  observed  that  in  tiic  vicinity  of  iron 
beds,  sandstone  is  usually  white  or  gray,  showing 
that  the  iron  has  leached  out  of  it ;  while  in  the 
vicinity  of  red  sandstone  extensive  iron  beds  seldom 
exist.  We  are  all  familiar,  too,  with  the  fact  that 
soil  round  the  roots  of  trees  is  decolorized,  showing 
that  the  vegetable  matter  has  rendered  the  red  iron 
soluble,  so  that  it  could  wash  away.  Perhaps  some 
one  can  tell  us  why  soil  under  a  black  mud  bog  Is 
usually  white.  Can  you  also  tell  why  blue  clay  will 
make  a  red  brick? 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  distinguishing  features 
of  these  minerals.  Bog  iron  and  limonite  have  the 
same  composition  (Fe2  O3-I-3H2  O).  They  differ 
only  in  their  texture :  bog  ore  being  more  or  less 
earthy  or  porous.  Limonite  is  usually  brown ;  often 
radiating  or  fibrous  in  structure.  It  is  always  dis- 
tinguished by  its  brownish  yellow  streak.  Tlie 
earthy  form  is  yellow  ochre,  so  well  known  as  a 
paint.  If  this  ochre  be  heated,  water  escapes^  and 
red  ochre  is  left.  Natural  red  ochre  is  the  powder 
of  hematite — a  mineral  easily  recognized  by  this 
red  streak  and  by  its  becoming  magnetic  when  heat- 
ed. In  mass  the  mineral  is  red,  or  steel  gray,  or 
black.  The  black  variety  is  specular  iron,  and  looks 
much  like  magnetite.,  but  its  red  streak  distinguishes 
it.  A  finer  powder  of  hematite  than  red  ochre  is 
red  chalk — common  in  red  pencils.  Hematite  has 
the  same  composition  as  limonite,  minus  water. 
We  saw  above  that  heat  drives  ofT  water  from 
limonite,  leaving  hematite.  It  gets  its  name  from 
Ihe  Greek  word  for  blood,  owing  to  its  red  powder. 
Is  it  harder  than  limonite? 

Magnetite  (Fe3  04)  is  black,  hea\-y  and  mag- 
netic, and  has  a  black  streak.  It  is  the  "  loadstone  " 
of  the  ancients,  and  gets  its  name  from  Magnesia, 
where  it  was  found  niany  centuries  ago.     All  iron 
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ores  become  magnetic  on  heating ;  but  this  is  the 
only  one  that  has  that  property  when  cold. 

Siderite  (FeC03)  does  not  resemble  the  other 
iron  ores.  It  is  usually  grayish  white  or  light 
brown,  with  a  white  streak.  It  has  cleavage,  and 
in  some  ways  resembles  dolomite;  but  its  magnet- 
ism, when  heated,  shows  it  to  be  an  iron. 

None  of  these  descriptions  will  mean  anything 
unless  you  have  the  specimens  in  hand  for  study. 
Since  the  minerals  are  so  abundant,  however,  both 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  anyone  should  be  without  them. 
When  you  get  them,  you  will  learn  details  that  I 
cannot  mention  in  this  brief  sketch.  Magnetite  is 
abundant  in  the  North  and  Cobequid  Mountains, 
and  elsewhere.  Limonite  is  mined  at  Londonderry ; 
red  hematite  at  Torbrook,  Annapolis  Co. ;  specular 
hematite  is  abundant  in  Pictou  and  Cape  Breton. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  localities  from 
which  you  could  get  specimens.  In  New  Bruns- 
wick, Kings  and  St.  John  counties  furnish  these 
ores,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  localities  there. 


A  Barnyard  Curiosity. 

Any  one  who  has  taught  in  a  school  whose  chil- 
dren live  on  treeless  streets  and  are  miles  away  from 
woods  and  fields,  will  be  IncHned  to  doubt  whether 
■in  these  respects  the  country  school  has  not  the  best 
of  the  bargain.  Not  long  ago  in  a  school  of  two 
thousand  children  on  the  lower  east  side  of  the  city 
of  New  York  one  of  the  teachers  brought  a  hen  and 
chickens  to  school  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  class, 
none  of  whom  had  ever  seen  either  a  live  fowl  or  a 
brood  of  chicks.  With  the  consent  of  the  principal 
the  hen  and  her  family  were  put  in  a  barrel  in  the 
small  garden  in  the  rear  of  the  school.  It  was 
arranged  to  have  the  entire  school  of  two  thousand 
children  visit  the  back  yard  in  squads  of  fifty  each 
day  for  a  week,  each  squad  spending  one-half  hour 
in  observation.  It  was  found  that  not  only  liad  the 
children,  with  few  exceptions,  never  seen  a  hen  and 
chickens,  but  that  many  of  the  teachers  had  never 
seen  than  either.  So  ignorant  were  both  teachers 
and  children  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the  crea- 
tures they  were  observing,  that  the  principal  found  it 
necessary  to  assign  someone  to  supervise  the  obser- 
vations in  order  that  the  chicks  might  not  be  poked 
to  death. — The  Chatatiquan  for  December. 


Concerning  college  football  teams. 
Too  often  it  comes  to  pass. 

The  man  who's  halfback  in  the  field 
Is  way  back  in  his  class. 


-Pelican. 


Recollections  of  a  Teacher. 

I  have  been  a  teacher  for  over  thirty  years.  In 
my  time,  I  have  made  incursions  into  many  fields 
Two  particularly  trying  experiences  recur  to  me. 
The  first  was  at  the  LTniversity  of  New  Brunswick, 
where  my  brother  was,  and  still  is,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  natural  science.  I  think  this  was  in 
1872.  At  any  rate,  my  brother  had  been  called  off 
to  Vassar,  to  investigate  an  offer  made  him  of  a 
chair  in  that  institution.  I  was  visiting  him  at  the 
time  at  Fredericton,  and  he  asked  me  to  take  his 
classes  in  chemistry  and  physiology  while  he  was 
absent.  Although  very  much  scared,  I  accepted, 
and  for  some  three  weeks  worked  harder  than  I  ever 
have  before  or  since.  I  was  on  my  mettle,  and  de- 
termined at  least  to  keep  ahead  of  the  class. 

My  young  Canadians,  many  of  thein  since  dis- 
tinguished, though  full  of  life  and  fun,  treated  me 
with  great  consideration  and  kindness.  I  perform- 
ed experiments,  I  fancy,  never  before  nor  since 
undertaken.  I  wonder  that  I  did  not  wreck  the 
class  and  the  building.  However,  it  seems  I  was 
casting  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  when,  in  1900, 
the  university  celebrated  its  centennial,  it  honored 
me  with  a  degree. 

Another  similar  episode  occurred  when,  at  a 
girls'  private  school  in  Providence,  sometime  in  the 
'70's,  I  was  suddenly  asked  to  teach  English  litera- 
ture. I  had  been  having  the  class  in  botany  only. 
My  protest  that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  subject, 
though  I  had  read  widely,  was  of  no  avail.  I  took 
the  class,  but  was  never  asked  again  to  deviate  from 
my  chosen  path.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  a  state- 
ment and  results,  as  my  experience  has  led  me  to 
amend  my  ways,  would  be  interesting  to  others  of 
the  teaching  profession. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  mention  self-reliance  and 
confidence.  These  qualities  only  came  after  long 
years  of  struggle  against  shyness.  Diffidence,  I  am 
now  convinced,  results  from  too  great  self-concen- 
tration. Pupils  are  not  regarding  the  teacher  nearly 
as  much  as  he  fears.  Still,  it  does  not  do  to  lose 
control  for  a  minute.  I  find  that  a  few,  long- 
separated  acts  of  prompt  discipline,  accompanied 
b''  fairness  and  readiness  to  accept  explanations, 
have  brought  their  reward. 

Next  I  would  mention  patience  as  a  virtue,  if  not 
inherent  (and  it  was  not  with  me),  to  be  striven  for 
with  prayer  and  fasting.  To  this  day  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  snags  over  which  pupils  stumble. 
Sometimes  I  have  thought  I  had  marked  them  all. 
By  no  means;  up  will  jog  some  impediment  from 
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the  apparently  calm-flowing  stream,  to  wreck  the 
frail  shallop  of  the  explorer.  I  have  to  put  myself 
in  his  or  her  place  and  edge  around  the  obstruction. 
Lastly,  though  many  other  points  occur  to  ine,  I 
will  emphasize  the  importance  of  clearness  of  ex- 
position. I  have  learned  to  avoid  involution.  Also, 
as  time  advances.  I  find  it  best  to  use  only  such 
technical  terms  as  are  absolutely  necessary.  Some 
of  these  are  fundamental  and  must  be  employed, 
but  there  are  many  where  plain  P'nglish  will  suffice. 
If  to  these  points  I  add,  make  nature  the  original 
teacher  and  subordinate  the  text-books,  I  think  I 
have  said  enough. — Professor  J/'.  W.  Bailey. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  Panama  canal,  $200,000,000. 

Length  of  canal,  forty-six  miles. 

Canal  width  varies  from  250  to  500  feet  at  the 
top,  the  bottom  width  being  150  feet. 

Distance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  old 
route,  13,714  miles;  by  the  route  through  the  canal, 
5,299  miles. 

Distance  saved  in  a  sailing-trip  around  the  world 
by  the  new  route  through  the  Panama  canal,  2,768 
miles. 


Carleton  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  iwenty-.>^Lvenih  annual  uKctiiig  »>i  the  Carle- 
ton  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Woixi- 
stock  on  Thursday  and  l-"riday,  December  22nd'and 
23rd,  Mr.  Clinton  H.  Gray,  president.  Over  ninety 
teachers  were  present,  the  largest  attendance  in  the 
liistory  of  the  institute,  and  the  proceedings  were 
marked  with  great  interest.  Insix>ctor  1".  B.  Meag- 
her addressed  the  Institute  on  the  bearing  of  the 
insjK'ctor's  work  in  scho.ils  and  on  the  advantages  of 
consolidation,  of  which  the  county  would  liave  an 
object  les.son  in  the  new  .sc1kx>1  to  Ix-  established  at 
Florenceville  next  fall.  Mr.  P.  K.  Ilayward  read  a 
paper  on  Writing  from  a  practical  standjwint ;  Mr. 
W.  -M.  Crawford  one  on  Ferns:  and  a  reading  and 
language  lesson  was  given  by  Miss  .Mexandcr.  Mr. 
T.  1j.  Kidner  gave  an  adtiress  on  Educational  Hand- 
work, illustrated  by  numerous  drawings  and 
sketches.  This  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discus- 
sion. The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  current 
vear:  President,  H.  F.  Perkins.  Ph.  I!..  HartlamI : 
vice-president.  Miss  Evangeline  Kinney,  liristol : 
secretary  G.  H.  Harrison,  Woodstock.  .\d<litional 
members  of  executive.  W.  M.  Crawford,  Debi-c ; 
Miss  Hattie  Jameson,  Richmond  Corner. 
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Mental  Arithmetic. 

By  F.  H.  Spinney,  North  Sydney,  N.  S. 
No  Study  affords  the  teacher  such  an  opportunity 
for  a  variety  of  methods  and  choice  of  material  as 
mathematics.  Its  usefuhiess  is  never  questioned. 
Besides  its  utihty  as  a  branch  of  knowledge,  it 
brightens  trhe  intellect  as  no  other  subject  can.  To 
secure  the  highest  degree  of  benefit  from  this  study, 
it  is  necessary  to  depart,  at  least  occasionally,  from 
the  old  established  forms  of  "writing  out."  With 
me  "occasionally"  is  very  often.  Let  history,  geo- 
graphy, grammar,  etc.,  be  written  out,  if  need  be; 
but  let  us  not  convert  arithmetic  into  history,  as  is 
often  done.  Mental  arithmetic  is  the  only  natural 
method.  The  lesson  can  be  conducted  in  a  variety' 
of  ways.  I  found  the  usual  method  of  verbally  stat- 
ing questions  to  a  class  very  tiresome ;  as  it  necessi- 
tated so  much  talking.  It  also  required  very  enthu- 
siastic talking  to  retain  the  attention  of  a  large  class. 
Accordingly,  after  much  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  resorted  to  a  metliod,  which,  it  is  my  purpose 
to  outline  here  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  possible, 
trusting  that  it  may  contain  some  helpful  suggestions 
to  teachers  who  find  arithmetic  not  so  interesting  a 
subject  as  they  might  wish. 

As  simple  interest  affords  the  best  opportunity  for 
the  use  of  this  method,  that  very  important  class  of 
problems  deserves  first  consideration.  Standing 
near  the  board,  in  front  of  the  class,  after  explain- 
ing how  people  borrow  money  and  why  $ioo  is  used 
as  a  "base,"  I  put  the  following  heading  at  the  top 
of  the  board: 

Principal.  Rate  per  $ioo.  Time.  Interest 
I  do  not  use  the  term  "rate  per  cent."  until  the 
third  or  fourth  lesson.  It  is  just  as  well  to  write 
"money  borrowed"  at  first  in  the  place  of  "princi- 
pal ;"  then  after  a  few  lessons  change  it  to  "princi- 
pal," and  "rate  per  $ioo,"  to  "rate  per  cent.," 
explaining  how  "rate  per  cent."  means  "rate  per 
$ioo."  Then,  under  these  headings  I  place  the 
number  forming  the  questions,  and  ask  for 
"hands  up"  after  each  question  is  put  down. 
When  tile  pupil  gives  the  correct  answer,  that  is 
placed  under  "interest."  I  start  with  very  easy 
questions  at  first,  so  that  all  the  class  will  attempt  ti 
answer.  Here  are  snme  easy  examples  to  start 
with  : 
Principal.         Rate  per  $wo.         Time.         Interest. 

$200 $5 I  yr ? 

$200 $5 3  yrs ? 

$300 $4 I  yr ? 

$400 $6.' 2  yrs ? 

$500 $6 3  yrs ? 


A  great  number  of  problems  can  be  solved  in  this 
way  in  5  or  10  minutes.  After  writing  about  12  or 
more  problems,  I  erase  all  the  numbers  in  the 
"time"  column,  asking  for  a  show  of  hands  to 
replace  them.  As  the  pupils  will  not  remember  ail 
the  numbers  erased,  it  will  require  a  mental  effort 
on  their  part  to  replace  them ;  it  will  also  suggest 
to  them,  without  any  help  from  the  teacher,  a 
method  of  finding  the  time  when  the  principal,  rate 
per  cent.,  and  interest  are  known.  Then  I  add  a 
few  more  thus : 

Principal.         Rate  per  $100.         Time.         Interest. 

$400 $5 ? $40 

$500 $5 ? $75 

$400 $4 ? $80 

Then  the  "rate  per  $100"  and  principal  can  be  found 

in  a  similar  manner : 

Principal.         Rate  per  $100.         Time.         Interest. 

$500 ? 3  yrs $90 

? $5 4yrs $40 

After  giving  many  problems  of  this  nature,  I  add 
some  more  difficult  ones  requiring  the  use  of  pencil 
and  paper.  This  gives  the  pupil  an  opportunity  of 
finding  an  original  method  for  "writing  out." 

These  lessons  can  be  extended  over  a  number  of 
days,  according  to  the  time  at  the  teacher's  disposal 
for  each  lesson.  This  method  has  given  better  sat- 
isfaction by  way  of  securing  good  attention  and 
advancement  than  any  method  I  have  ever  tried. 
It  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  to  ask  some  pupil  to 
make  up  some  problems,  and  take  his  place  at  the 
biiard  in  the  place  of  the  teacher,  putting  down  his 
jiroblems,  and  receiving  answers  from  the  pupils  in 
the  same  manner  as  outlined  above. 

A  teacher  can  spend  fifteen  minutes,  or  more,  on 
such  a  lesson,  doing  very  little  talking ;  thus  making 
the  lesson  much  more  interesting  than  the  usual 
method  of  mental  arithmetic. 

On  some  future  occasion  I  shall  deal  in  a  similar 
manner  with  other  classes  of  problems,  also  wit!i 
rapid  addition,  which  is  a  much  neglected  part  -''f 
arithnictic. 


She  was  a  young  teacher,  but  the  children  had 
caught  her  courage  in  facing  difficult  tasks.  "Oh, 
but  you  mustn't  say  'I  can't.' "  she  would  urge. 
"We'll  all  try,  and  I'll  help  you."  Some  times  a  dis- 
consolate little  voice  forgot,  and  wailed  out  the  for- 
Iiidden  word.  Then  the  teacher  would  pass  her 
hand  over  the  chikl's  forehead,  "to  rub  out  what  the 
bad  fairies  had  written,"  or  she  would  turn  to  ask 
with  a  warm,  coaxing  smile,  "What  did  you  say?" 
And  she  never  failed  to  change  "I  can't"  to  "I'll  try." 
— Selected. 
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Joseph  Howe's  Memorial 

The  one  humJreiilh  aiiiiiversiiry  oi  the  l)irth  of 
Josci>li  Howe  was  celebrated  in  Halifax  Tuesday 
December  i,^tli,  when  a  statue  was  unveiled  to  his 
memory.  The  statue  has  in  large  letters  at  its  base 
the  simple  name  Joseph  Howe.  Under  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

Jouu.NAi-isT,  Orator,  Poet,  STATES^r.\^^  Propiii;t, 
P.vTRiOT,  Briton. 

"I  wish  to  live  and  die  a  P.ritish  .subject;  but  not 
a  Briton  only  in  name,  (live  me,  give  mv  countrv, 
the  blessed  privilege  of  her  constitution  and  her  law  ; 
let  us  be  content  with  nothing  less." 

The  great  Nova  Scotian  died  in  Government 
House,  Halifa.x,  June  ist,  1873.  He  had  been  gov- 
ernor but  a  few  months. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  international  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
North  Sea  incident  lias  completed  its  organization, 
and  will  begin  its  work  immediately. 

More  than  a  thousand  miles  of  new  railroads  are 
now  under  construction  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  to 
connect  the  Upper  Congo  with  the  Nile  and  Zam- 
besi valleys. 

The  minister  of  marine  has  made  contracts  with 
the  Marconi  company  for  two  new  wireless  telegraph 
stations,  one  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  anil  one  at 
I'oint  Rich,  Newfoundland. 

The  Rum  ford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  has  been 
conferred  uixjn  Prof.  Rutherford,  of  McGill,  to 
whose  investigations  in  radio-activity  is  due  the  new 
generally  acce])ted  theory  that  the  atom  is  not  the 
smallest  possible  division  of  matter.  Prof.  Ruther- 
ford is  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 

With  the  consent  of  the  native  chiefs.  Great  Brit- 
ain has  assmned  control  of  the  Tonga  Islands.  This 
group,  otherwise  known  as  the  Friendly  Islands,  was 
discovered  by  Tasman  in  1643,  and  lies  about  half- 
way between  Samoa  and  Fiji.  The  inhabitants, 
though  few  in  number,  are  the  most  advanced  of  the 
Polynesian  race. 

Britons  and  I'.oers  mingled  together  at  the  funeral 
of  former  President  Khuger,  which  took  i)lace  in 
Pretoria  on  December  17th.  .An  immense  gathering 
of  the  people  of  both  races  followed  his  remains  to 
their  last  resting  place.  By  King  Edward's  special 
request  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  as  the 
coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave. 

The  British  admiralty  is  designing  a  new  battle- 
ship much  more  powerful  than  any  other  yet  afloat 
or  designed.  It  will  fire  a  broadside  of  seven  shells 
able  to  penetrate  two  feet  of  the  best  existing  annor. 

The  Czar  will  not  grant  constitutional  govern- 
ment at  the  request  of  the  representative.;  of  tiie 
zemstvos.  it  is  believed :  though  he  is  expected  to 
piake  certain  reforms  which  will  give  the  peasants 
larger  rights  and  privileges  than  they  have  ever 
enjoyed  in  Russia. 


The  battle  ships  of  the   Russian 
s(|uadron,  on  their  way  to  the  scat  <<t  w.tr,  n.i.. 
readied  .Madagascar. 

Tlleh^•  ,.1 

tube,  will;  1, 

ami  an  arranj;i-tni-nt  oi  ntii 

relleding  sulimarine  views  '  ^  

at  the  top.  .\  very  clear  picture  of  the  sea  bottom 
is  thus  jmxluced. 

Tile  Indian  National  Congress,  which  met  in 
Bombay  in  the  last  week  of  I  -^ 

somewhat  similar  to  that  •  .if 

the  re])resentatives  of  the  zi.iii.-.ivi.r3  ui  Russia.  It* 
delegates  are  chosen  from  all  parts  of  India,  and 
represent  all  classes  and  creeds.  If  its  principles 
can  be  carried  out,  they  will  gradually  lead  to  repre- 
sentative government  in  India. 

-A  microscoi)e  of  very  long  f<K-us,  a  recent  Italian 
invention,  o[Kns  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  nature. 
It  magnifies  more  than  twelve  iliameters  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  inches  ;  and  by  its  use  the  undis- 
turbed life  of  insects  and  other  small  animals  may 
easily  be  ob.served. 

Recent  explorations  strengthen  the  theory  that  cer- 
tain ruins  fround  at  Zanibabwe,  in  Rhodesia,  are 
those  of  the  ancient  city  of  L)])hir.  the  chief  .source 
of  the  world's  sup()ly  of  gold  in  the  days  of  King 
Solomon.  .\n  English  explorer,  Mr.  Hall,  has 
unearthed  there  three  groups  of  temples  and  forts, 
occupying  an  area  of  three  or  four  square  miles. 
Well  made  golil  ornaments,  and  many  evidences  of 
gold  production  have  been  found. 

The  F'rench  senate  has  ratified  the  colonial  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  including  cession  of  the  shore 
rights  in  Newfoundland. 

The  Jai>anese  war  vessels,  now  relieved  from  their 
duties  at  Port  .Arthur,  have  gone  southward  to  meet 
the  Russian  fleet. 

-A  new  sub-stitute  for  nickel,  called  Patrick  metal, 
has  been  placed  u\K>n  the  English  market.  It  is  sil- 
ver-white, easily  worked,  and  will  not  rust  or  tar- 
nish. 

The  long  and  memorable  siege  of  Port  .Arthur 
ended  with  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  to  the  Jap- 
anese on  the  evening  of  January  and.  Japan  has 
now  won  by  force  of  amis  all  tliat  was  demanded  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Tlie  fortress  of  Port 
Arthur,  the  great  ix>rt  of  Dalny,  and  the  wliolc  of 
southern  .Manchuria  are  no  longer  Russian.  TIk" 
sliijjs  oi  Jafwn  have  iuidispute<l  control  of  all  the 
waters  of  the  Manehurian  and  Korean  coast.  But 
no  one  supix)ses  that  Russia  will  accept  the  situation 
and  end  the  war.  With  her  large  anny  in  the  field 
south  of  .Mukden,  and  her  fleets  <«i  their  way  ••ast, 
her  rulers  and  her  ])eoiile  will  wish  to  continue  the 
struggle,  convinced  that  her  great  resources  will 
enable  her  to  win  when  those  of  Ja[«n  are  cxIiauiU- 
ed.  Japan  is  ready  to  negotiate  for  peace,  it  is 
believed;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  with  an  almost 
unbroken  series  of  victories  to  her  credit,  she  would 
propose  terms  that  Russia  could  accq>t. 
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NTXTURE    STUDY    FOR    XEHCHeRS. 

A  COMPLETE  course  in  Nature  Study  in  compliance  with  the  Education  Department  Regulations.      This  course 
is  under  the  direction  of  an  eminent  Normal  Teacher  and  Nature  Specialist.       It  includes  instruction,  Sugges- 
tions, experiments,  investigations,  special  aud  general  information  which  will  enable  a  student  teacher  to  give 
instructions  at  once  to  pupils  in  each  form  in  a  public  school. 

READ     THIS     LETTER     OF     ENDORSEMENT. 

Board  of  Education,  Toronto,  Nov.  20th,  1904. 
Canadian  C'orrespondencb  Collegk,  Ltd.,  161  Bay  St.,  Toronto, 

Gentlemen  — I  have  made  Inquiries  regarding  your  Correspondence  Course  in  Nature  Study,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  teachers  to  take  the  course. 

Yours  truly,        (Sgd.)    JAS.  L.  HUGHES,  Chief  Inspector. 

All  those  who  enroll  at  once  will  receive  this  course  at  a  special  reduced  rate.      Ask  for  particulars.      Address: 


v.. 


CHNKDIHN 


CORReSPONDENCE 

a?OE.oisrTO,    oistTj^ijio- 


COLL-eCE.     LTD. 


Fear  is  still  felt  of  a  general  uprising  of  the 
natives  in  Africa,  as  a  result  of  the  fighting  in  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa. 

Twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  were  taken  by  the 
Japanese  at  the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur.  Before 
making  the  surrender,  the  Russians,  as  was  expect- 
ed, destroyed  all  the  battleships  in  the  harbor. 

The  new  government  steamer  Montcalm,  for  use 
as  an  ice  breaker  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  has 
proved  that  the  river  can  be  kept  open  so  as  to 
lengthen  the  season  of  navigation  for  about  two 
months  each  year. 

■Complete  anarchy  reigns  in  the  Tangier  district  of 
Morocco ;  but  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  cancelled 
his  action  of  last  month,  by  which  he  dismissed  all 
foreign  missions.  This  is  a  concession  'to  the  de- 
mands of  the  French  government,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  with  French  aid  orckr  will  be  soon  restored. 

A -new  apple  whidh  is  both  coreless  and  seedless 
is  regarded  as  a  great  discovery  in  horticulture. 
Though  not  the  first  seedless  apple  that  has  appear- 
ed, it  promises  to  be  more  valuable  than  its  predeces- 
sors. A  spineless  cactus,  of  some  considerable  value 
as  a  forage  crop,  and,  of  course,  fitted  to  grow  lux- 
uriantly on  very  dry  soil,  is  another  new  development 
of  much  importance,  as  it  promises  greatly  to  extend 
the  limits  of  agriculture  in  arid  regions. 

Quite  as  remarkable  as  the  continued  success  of 
the  Japanese  in  battle  during  the  present  war,  and 
jierhaps  more  unexpected,  has  been  the  success  of 
the  Russians  in  rapidly  forwarding,  over  the  Siber- 
ian railway,  with  its  single  track  and  comparatively 
light  construction,  the  great  numbers  of  men  and 
great  quantity  of  supplies  that  they  liave  sent  to  the 
front.  This  success  gives  an  added  importance  to 
tile  Russian  military  railway  through  Turkestan,  the 
completion  of  which  is  just  announced.  I'.y  this  new 
road,  which  is  sujiposed  to  threaten  ISritish  supre- 
macy in  India,  large  Russian  armies  could  be  quick- 
ly thrown  into  Afghanistan  at  any  time,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the, reorganization  of  the  Indian 
military  system  under  Lord  Kitchener  has. this  jsos- 
sibility  in  view. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  John  Brittaiii,  director  of  the  Macdonald  rural 
?chools,  will  instruct  classes  in  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick  during  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  Lynns  Delbert  Jones,  who  last  term  taught  the 
M;.rvey,  Albert  County,  superior  school,  has  taken  charge 
of  the   Milford,   St.  John  County,  superior  school. 

Miss  Jane  Brown,  who  has  recently  taken  a  course  in 
the  manual  training  school  at  Fredericton,  has  been  .en- 
gaged to  teach  this  term  in  the  Dalhousie  superior  school. 

Mr.  Chas.  C.  D.  Richards,  B.  A.,  recently  teacher  ;.t 
Fredericton  Junction,  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  Carlcton  County  grammar  school  at  Wood- 
stock. 

A  very  pretty  Christmas  cantata  was  given  by  the  child- 
ren of  the  public  school  at  Hantsport,  N.  S.,  on  the  20th 
December.  It  was  under  the  management  of  the  lady 
teachers  and  reflected  high  credit  on  their  skill  and  ability. 

Mr.  John  W.  Clawson,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  more  recently  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
bridge LIniversity,  England,  has  been  appointed  instructor 
in  astronomy  at  the  Lhiiversity  of  New  Brunswick  this 
term. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  Chief  Superintendent  Dr.  Inch  has  sent  to  the 
teachers  of  New  Brunswick  a  circular,  asking  them  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  stop  the  smoking  of  cigarettes 
among  boys. 

Principal  D.  W.  Hamilton,  of  the  consolidated  school  at 
Kingston,  N.  B.,  was  married  during  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion to  Miss  Bertha  A.  Dayton,  of  St.  Marys,  York  County. 
The  Review  extends  congratulations  to  the  couple,  and 
wishes  them  many  happy  years  of  wedded  life. 

The  recent  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the 
New  Goldwin  Smith  Hall  of  Humanities  at  Cornell  w'as  a 
notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  university.  The  vener- 
able Goldwin  Smith,  now  over  eighty  years  old,  delivered 
a  vigorous  and  inspiring  address,  which  began  with  these 
words,  half  earnest,  half  jest:  "It  is  perhaps  fortunate 
that  the  garrulity  of  age  is  limited  by  its  feebleness."  It 
is  of  interest  to  teachers  to  know  that  the  education  de- 
partment of  the  university  will  have  its  rooms  in  this 
building. 
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Mr.  A.  E.  G.  McKenzic,  A.  H.,  principal  of  the  Harkms 
Academy,  Newcastle,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Albert  school,  St.  John  West,  in  i>laco  o(  Mr.  John  Mont- 
gomery, resigned.  The  RiiViEW  extends  its  hearty  congr.i- 
tulations  to  Mr.  McKenzic  on  his  appointment  and  on  his 
recent  marriage  to  Miss  Lottie  Tmy.  an  estimable  teacher 
of  Newcastle. 

A  conference  was  held  at  .\loncton  on  the  j8th  Decem- 
ber, at  which  representatives  of  the  boards  of  education 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  attended,  including 
Premier  Murr;.y,  Hon.  A.  H.  Comeau,  Dr.  .\.  II.  MacKay, 
C.  H.  LaBillois,  C.  M.  Leger,  M.  P.  P.,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Inch. 
The  object  was  to  consider  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
text-books  for  the  Acadian- French  schools  of  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  It  was  decided  to  recommend  to  the 
government  of  each  province  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee, to  whom  should  be  entrusted  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing the  manuscript  of  four  readers,  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent  of  education  for  the  three  provinces. 
These  readers,  it  is  expected,  will  be  ready  for  introduction 
in  the  schools  in  August,  1906. 


BOOK    REVIEWS. 


Jess  &   Co.       By  J.  J.   B.,   author  of  "  Wee   Macgregor." 

Cloth.      Pages    285.      Illustrated.     Price    $1.25.  The 

Copp  Cbrk  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto. 
One  rises  with  satisfaction  after  the  perusal  of  a  book 
like  this.  It  is  healthy  and  entertaining.  There  are 
touches  of  genuine  Scottish  huitiour  on  almost  every  page, 
and  the  characters  are  all  wholesome,  "  neebourly "  bodies 
with  whom  it  does  one  good  to  becoitie  acquainted.  For 
genuine  fun  and  refreshment  commend  us  to  a  book  like 
this. 
A  Ladder  of  Swords:  A  ttle  of  love,  laughter  and    tears. 

By    Gilbert    Parker.      Cloth.      Pages   291.      Illustrated. 

Price  $1.60.  The  Copp  Clark  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto. 
The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  partly  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey  and  partly  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
latter  is  by  far  the  more  interesting  portion  of  the  book. 
There  is  not  one  incident  that  is  commonplace.  The  char- 
acters are,  most  of  tluni.  well  drawn,  especially  that  of  '.he 
Seigneur  of  Rozel,  which  is  the  most  original,  if  not  the 
best,  in  the  book.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  well  portrayed — her 
strength  and  weakness,  her  vanity  and  caprice,  her  wilful- 
ness and  obstinacy  make  up  a  character  that  if  it  is  not  true 
to  the  life,  is  certainly  absorbing  and  fivU  of  interest.  The 
author  has  not  succeeded  quite  so  well  in  depicting  the 
Earl  of  Leicester— at  least  the  charrcter  falls  short  of  the 
masterly  portrait  in  Scott's  "  Kcnilworth."  and  so  does 
the  picture  of  court  life  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  But  the 
book  throughout  is  one  that  absorbs  the  reader's  attention 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  Prisoner  of  Mademoiseu,f.  :  A  Love  Story  of  Acadia. 
By  Charles   G.  D.   Roberts.     Cloth.     Ulustraed.   Pages 
265.     Price  $1.50.     The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto. 
The  plot  of  this  story  is  original  and  well  woven  through- 
out.   The  characters  are   sprightly  and  entertaining.    The 
hero  is  a  young  Boston  lieutenant  who  is  lost  in  the  Bay 
of   Fundy    while    on    a    semi-trading,     semi-buccaneering 
voyage  in  the  early  days  of  Port  Roysl.     Driven  on  shore 


near    l  Ihiu  mip    m-    lini'Mir-    ■ 

dc  Iticucourt,  a  dark-cycd  .\ 

Love,   advciiitirc   and   hairbr' 

liap[iy     denouement.        The 

w'l  odiand    scener)'   and   dcnizcju   ui   the    turtsl  ^: 

Robert-.'  Iwvt  style. 

Sir  H'allfr  Scott's  Tali.smas,  with  in 

Cloth.     Pages  210.     Pri.-   ,■«    f-l         

pany,  London. 
.\    tieaiitifulty   luund    \.i'iiii     i.mrnient,   «n<l 
large  type. 

Sir   Walter  Scott's   VN'oodskm  K.      With    introdu 
notes.     Cloth.     Pages  747.     Price  2«.  M- 
&  Co.,  London. 
This  is  a  fine  editii  n  for  the  student  rnd  pfti^m!  reader 
of  one  of  the  best  of  Scott's   novel*.  bio- 

graphical sketch  of  the  author  will  bo  :  '  >l. 

Educational   Broth.     By   Frederic    .Mlison   Tuppcr.  head 
master  of  the   Brighton  high  school,  Boston.       Cloth. 
Pages    211.      Price   $150.      C.    VV.    Bardeen,    Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 
A   series  of  cleverly   written  sketches  on  current  educa- 
tional topics. 

Little  Folks  of  Many  La.nds.     By  Lulu  Maude  Chance, 
teacher  in  the  first  grade,  public  school,  River'ide,  Cal 
Cloth.     112  pages.     Illustrated      Price  45  cents.     Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston. 
It  was  a  happy  thought  to  provide  such  a  hook  for  \r  •.:  .; 
children's  supplementary  reading,  and  the  thought  ha-  '  •     . 
happily  carried  out  in  the  attractive  little  volume  befor.      ♦ 
Elements   of   Botany.       By  Joseph   Y.   Bergen.       tl  '.ii 
283-f237   pages.        Illustrated.        Mailing  price.  $M5 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  is  a  revision  of  Bergen's  Elements  of  Botany  which 
has   been   so  widely  used   in   .Xmerican  schools    for  sever.il 
years   pest.     The   new   edition  is  more  compact,  and  con- 
tains the  latest  results  of  modem  research,  making  it  much 
more  adapted  to  the  wants  of  students,  especially  in  crypt' 
gamic  botany. 

OiR  Schools:  Their   Aiixiisistration  and  their' Sipm- 
vision.       By    W.     E.    Chancellor,     superintendent    of 
schools.  Bloomficld,  N.  J.    Cloth.     Pages  AM        Price 
$1.50.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  book  is  devoted  to  setting  forth  the  status  of  'chool 
systems  in  villages  and  the  smaller  cities,  and  to  the  duties 
of  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent,  the  principal, 
the  supervisor,  and  the  class  teacher.       1  he  bof.k    is    an 
intelligent  guide  for  more  effective  work  in  fchools. 
Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea.     Edited  with  intr.Kjiic- 
tion,  notes,  exercises  and  vocabulary  by  Philip  Schuyler 
Allen,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.     Semi-flexible  cloth,     xlvii-f  257 
pages.     Illustrated.     Mailing  price,  65  cents.    Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston. 
Goethe  wrote  Hermann  and  Dorothea  in  the  full  maturry 
of  his  creative  and  artistic  power.     It  is  that  one  of  all  his 
works   which   in  later  yezrs  he   could   read   with   unalloyed 
satisfaction,  and  of  which  he   never  tired.     This  new  edi- 
tion of  the   famous  masterpiece  has  been  prepared  with  a 
view  to  its  use  in  advanced  high  school  work  as  well  as 
by  college  classes. 
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MAPS,  GLOBES 
AND   SCHOOL 
VSUPPLIES.V 

We  now  have    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 

MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Send  for  small  facsimile  reproduction   of   same. 

KINDERGARTEN    MATERAL   &'."e^-'^' 

THE  STEINBERCER,  HENDRY  CO, 

37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST.      -      -     TORONTO,  ONT. 

Our  New  Catalogue  may  be   had  for   the 

Asking    

SUMMER     SCHOOL 

FOR    ATLANTIC    PROVINCES 

OF    SGIE 

OF    CANADA. 

NCE. 

NINETEENTH 

July  11th  to  July 

SESSION,    __AT— 

2«tU,  1 »()-». 

YARMOUTH,   N. 

s. 

Courses  in  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences.                              12  Professors.       14  Courses.       Tuition 
Extensive  Field  and  Laboratory  Work.                                                    Expenses  reduced  to 

For  Circulars  address  W.   R.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary  Summer  School,  TRURO,  N. 

$2.50. 
a  minimum. 

S. 

The   Heroes,  or  Greek   Fairy  Tales   for   My   Children'. 

By   Charles    Kingsley.      Cloth.      Pages   208.      Price    is. 

Blackie  &  Son,  London. 
These  ever  delightful  stories  for  children — Perseus,  The 
Argonauts,   Theseus — can   with   the  greatest   confidence  be 
placed  in  every  family  and  school  library. 
Nature    Studies    (Plant   Life).        By   G.    F.    Scott   Elliot, 

lecturer  on  botany,  Glasgow  Technical  College.     Cloth. 

Pages  352.     Price  3s.  6d.     Blackie  &  Sons,  London. 
This  book   contains   a  very  clear  explanation    of    plant 
life,  devoid  of  all  but  a   few  technical  terms,  and  aiming 
to  give  to  young  people  something  of  the  value  and  pleas- 
ure to  be  derived  from  this  study. 
School  Civics.     By  Frank  David  Boynton,  Superintendent 

of   Schools,    Ithaca,    N.    Y.        Cloth.       368-l-xli   pages. 

Mailing  price  $1.10.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  book  is  a  simple,  straightforward  story  of  the  origin 

and   development  of  government,   told   in  language    easily 

comprehensible  to  pupils  of  advanced  and  high-school  age. 

Storm's   In   St.   Jurcen.     Edited   with   introduction,   notes, 

vocabulary  and  English  exercises  by  J.  H.   Beckmann, 

teacher  of   German  in   the   Lincoln.   Neb.,   high  school. 

Semi-flexible  cloth.     Portrait.     Mailing  price,  40  cents. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Theodor  Storm's  "In  St.  Jiirgon  "  is  like  a  breath   from 
one  of  his  beloved  northern  moors.     The  tunc  of  the  story 
is  sweet,  although  somewhat  sad  and  melanclKily,  and  can- 
not ff.il  to  hold  the  pupil's  interest   from  beginning  to,  end. 


Object  Lessons  in  Elementary  Science.     Stage  III.     By 
Vincent   T.    Alurche,   F.  R.  G.  S.       Cloth.       Pages  222. 
Price  2s.     Macmillan  &  Company,  London. 
This  third  stage  in  the  new  and  revised  series  of  object 
lessons  in  science  will  be  as  useful  to  teachers  as  the  pre- 
vious stages    referred  to    in  last  month's  Review.       They 
are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  atten- 
tion to  the  common  things  of  nature. 

Gustav    Frcitag's   Die   Journalisten.     Edited    with    brief 
biographical  introduction,  notes,  and  complete  vocabul- 
ary by  Leigh  R.  Gregor,  Lecturer  on  Modern  Langu- 
ages   in    McGill    L'niversity,     Montreal.     Semi-flexible 
cloth.     231    pages.     Portrait.     Mai'.ing  price,   JO  cents. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Die  Journalisten  is  the  best  comedy  which  Germany  has 
produced   since     '  Minna   von   Barnhelm."     It   gives   a   pic- 
ture of  German  political  and  social  life  about  1850,  which 
in  the  main  is  applicable  to  the  Germany  of  to-day. 

Elizabeth    Barrett    Browning:    Selections,    edited    with 
biographical  and  critical  introduction  and  bibliographi- 
cal  LwA  explanatory  notes,  by   Elizabeth  Lee.       Semi- 
flexible    c'.oth.      xxix-}-i73    pages.      Portrait.      Mailing 
price,  35  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
These  selections  introduce  students  of  English  literature 
to  the    work    of    the    greatest    British    woman  poet.     The 
editor  has   chosen   the   particular    poems    included    in    the 
volume  with  the  view  of  presenting  something  of  all    the 
more   excellent   sides   of   Mrs.   Browning's   genius. 
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more  than  simple  wonder  at  such  apathy  and  inoii- 
terence  ? 


Always  Bead  this  Notice.  T"E   resignation   of   Mis..   Mary    McBeath    froin 

the  Moncton  school  staff  v>  acccjx  the  principalship 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  puMishfd  about  the  10th  of      of  the  Dorchcster  sujjcrior  school,  caused  a  differ- 

etery    month.     It  not  received   within   a  week   after   that   date.        g^ice   of   opinion   among  the   memlx-rs   of   the    Monc- 
write  to  the  office.  ,  i_-iij  i.  -uu- 

TBE  REVIEW  is  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  until  notitica-      ton  board,  which  led  to  the  resignation  ot  thc  chaif- 

tion  is  received  to  discontinue  and  alt  arrearages  are  paid.  man,  Mr.  J.  T.  Hawke.      The  latter  objected  tO  the 

When  you  change  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  ....  ,  ..  •..   . 

old  as   well   as  the  new  address.     This  -rill  save  time  and  cor-        principle    of    a    tCachcr    giving    Up    a    pOSltlOn    whlch 

reapondence.  she  had  entered  into  a  contract  to  fill  for  a  definite 

The  numfter  on  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  of  the  .     ,         „,,  ,  ,     r    .1.       i.        j 

REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid.  P^nod.      1  he   Other    members   of   the   board    were 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to  inclined    tO   take   3   niOre  lenient  vicw    of   the   matter, 

EDUCATIONAL  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^  holding  that  if  a  teacher  can  better  her  conditi-m 

-  the  trustees  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way.    Boards 

„  „  elsewhere  have  usually  been  equallv  generous.    T!ie 

'    -     ■  best  plan,  and  one  that  would  avoid  misunderstaiid- 

Kditoiiai ■^"  ings,  is  to  have  a  clause  inserted  in  a  contract  pro- 

Q^cs!i.m'on^!onefe^™w?K^^^^^^                                           slft  viding  for  such  a  conUngency. 

fe"ii"n^-Thv''f)ay?iig^^^^^^^                                                 II  We  do  not  know  the  circumstances  under  which 

Mental 'luitiimetic-n :."                                                  2-^'  *£  teachcr  in  this  case  left  her  position,  but  we 

Mi:5X'Ymrr^W.i.e,^                                                   i|  presume  that  she  was  justified  in  doing  so.  as  it  is 

K:^hi!:.'h;'fhi:'!tia::^V,:^„sRoom:::::::::^                       |  reported  that  all  the  members  of  the  board,  except 

i^The'oinntTl-'^chooi [V.-.  y..: .:::':::" l....  ^  the  chairman,  were  opposed  to  any  coercive  me.v 

^^■!,^i;rK)il'^fo,.AVithmoHc-:::::::::"::::::::;;:;::;:::.::^     1    sures.  Such  matters  are  usually  best  settled  by  the 

c?hkrnTkve?tT"''"  "*"" " : .■  3*'     exercise  of  a  little  tact  and  sense  of  j ustice.    But  die 

B^"!^v,i;«^"'S.iavvSfa^.xinii-:;:::;:::^^  ^     Review  has  had  occasion  to  notice  that  a  few  teadi- 

'''"\mho^S?"'Ki^^i:H^?;iav^^"""""^n'S  ers  at  times  have  not  been  as  careful  as  they  should 

Kingston  c'lixi. ^_^^_^.^^_^^     ^  '"  consulting  the  feelings  of  trustees  when  they 

wished  to  void  a  contract.     There  are  rights  to  be 

We  ii.w  e  been  too  extravagant  with  copies  of  our     observed  by  both  parties  in  such  cases. 

December  number;  we  have  not  enough  ior  file.    If  

any  reatkr  can  spare  a  copy  it  will  be  gratefully         Among  school  papers,  the    lailcnv  Dip,  printed 
received.  hy     the     students     of     the     Netherwood     School. 

Rothesay,  N.  B.,  begins  its  second  volume  with  a 

neatly  printed  and  most  attractive  number.  Num- 
ber two.  volume  three,  of  the  S'ova  Scotia  Normal, 
published  by  the  students  of  the  Normal  School- 
Truro,  contains  several  excellent  and  interesting 
articles.  The  holiday  number  of  the  .4cademy 
Critic,  published  by  the  students  of  the  County 
.Academy,  Truro,  was  in  matter  and  arrangement 
a  model  school  paper. 


Are  children  getting  what  is  their  right?  One 
sees  a  chance  to  doubt  when  Dr.  Inch,  superinten- 
dent of  education.  New  Brunswick,  says :  "The  old 
counties  along  the  river  (St.  John)  are  the  ones 
where  the  schools  are  closed  and  the  children  grow 
up  in  ignorance.  In  Kings  county  out  of  172  schools 
53  were  closed,  and  in  Queens  there  were  35  out  of 
315   closed."      Is   nut    this   deserving  of   something 
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A  Teacher's  Opinion. 

Mr.  H.  (/.  Henderson,  Pli.  D.,  formerly  of  t)he 
Fredericton  high  school,  but  now  teacher  of  psychol- 
ogy anil  pedagog}'.  in  the  Staite  normal  school,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  stiU  retains  his  interest  in  our 
educational  work  as  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  recently  received  from  him  will  show  : 

I  greatly  enjoy  tfie  monthly  visits  of  the  Review, 
and  I  have  been  specially  pleased  in  noting  the 
records  of  progress  along  various  educationail  lines. 

The  manual  training  movement  has  now  success- 
fully entered  upon  the  second  stage  of  its  growth  iia 
the  maritime  provinces  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
note  that  the  governments  as  well  as  the  local 
authorities  are  making  such  generous  provision  for 
its  maintenance  and  further  extension.  The  seiDti- 
ment  in  favor  of  consolidated  schools  evidently  is 
growing  and  it  will  not  be  many  years,  I  trust, 
before  each  county  will  have  a  number.  Then  it 
will  be  possible  to  give  our  country  boys  and  girls 
the  foundations  of  an  education  both  broad  and 
thorough  and  under  vastly  superior  conditions. 
^^'hen  the  country  taxpayer  realizes  ihaii  purely  as  an 
investment  the  consolidated  system  is  by  far  the 
most  profitalile.  the  country  boy  and  girl  will  begin 
to  have  a  chance. 

Here  in  Wisconsin  both  the  above  movements  are 
making  considerable  progress  though  the  state  has 
lacked  the  great  assistance  of  private  munificience.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  question  of  teachers" 
salaries,  which  is  evidentl}'  receiving  much  attention 
at  home,  is  just  now  a  very  live  one  here  as  well. 
One  whole  session  of  the  Staite  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, this  year,  as  well  as  last,  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  various  phases  of  the  subject.  Teachers' 
salaries  in  the  state  at  large  have  this  past  year,  as 
a  result  of  the  campaign  of  education  along  this  line, 
been  increased  by  $250,000.  and  in  the  city  of  MiH- 
waukee  alone,  $65,000.  The  motto  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Association  in  connection  with  this  maitter  is 
'■Just  comijensation  for  good  work  done  amd  no 
poor  work  tolerated  at  any  price." 


Summer  Schools. 


One  cannot  glance  over  our  advertising  columns 
without  being  impressed  with  the  increasing  number 
of  the  vacation  schools  announced  for  next  summer. 
McGill,  Harvard,  Cornell,  have  courses  in  special 
subjects  for  advanced  students ;  the  Nova  Scotia 
Normal  School  will  continue  the  work  it  has  so  well 
begun  in  recent  years ;  and  the  Summer  School  of 
Science,  which  has  done  some  good  work  in  the  past 
for  our  teachers,  has  many  features  that  commend  it 
to  the  notice  of  those  who  wish  to  combine  recrea- 
tion with  a  not  too  rigid  course  of  study.  We  hope 
that    our    teachers    arc    seriously    considering    the 


advantages  that  these  Summer  Schools  afford.  If 
their  work  has  been  more  or  less  exhausting  during 
the  year,  it  may  necessitate  for  some  a  complete  rest ; 
but  for  others  it  is  more  probable  that  a  change  of 
scene  with  the  recreation  that  comes  from  putting 
mind  and  soul  at  work  vigorously  on  some  out-of- 
door  subjects  will  'be  just  the  tonic  required. 

Of  course  the  teacher  who  "knows  it  all"  does  not 
need  the  Summer  School ;  nor  does  the  one  who  is 
satisfied  with  a  certain  measure  of  attainment :  nor 
again  those  who,  b_\'  travel,  by  communion  with 
books,  with  nature,  or  with  congenial  companions 
and  surroundings,  'have  many  resources  to  fill  up  the 
all  too  swiftly  fl}'ing  hours  of  a  vacation.  Down  in 
the  hearts  of  others  there  will  be  the  conscious- 
ness that  present  attainment  is  not  enough :  that 
there  are  the  defects  of  a  too  scanty  education  to  be 
n\-ercome.  They  want  to  be  real  leaders  of  those 
w  lioni  they  teach.  They  are  ambitious  to  know  their 
subjects.  These  will  take  a  course  at  a  good  Sum- 
mer School  and  jirobably  that  will  whet  the  appetite 
for  a  full  college  course. 


A  Man  Has  Gone  From  Amongr  Us. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  John  de  Soyres,  of 
St.  John,  has  produced  a  profound  impression  of 
sorrow  wherever  this  gifted  man  was  known.  Rare 
scholarly  attainments,  the  treasures  of  a  richly  stored 
mind,  the  magnetism  of  a  convincing  eloquence,  and 
an  interesting  personajlity  were  his.  Coming  from 
England  seventeen  years  ago,  he  brought  with  him 
the  culture  and  rijiest  thought  of  the  England  of  to- 
day. These  gifts  he  lavished  on  his  adopted 
countr}-.  There  was  scarcel}'  a  city  in  Canada  but 
what  has  felt  the  spell  of  his  genius  and  eloquence. 
B\-  voice  or  by  pen  he  was  easily  foremost  in  all 
important  public  questions,  and  the  higher  and  purer 
life  of  the  citizen  had  in  him  a  strenuous  advocate. 
His  many  public  utterances  on  education  gave  the 
impression  that  he  had  studied  this  question  as  few 
men  can  study  it- — with  an  insight  into  its  full  mean- 
ing, and  with  an  intensity  that  .showed  how  fully  he 
realized  its  \'ast  importance.  He  never  spared  his 
strength,  time  or  means  in  laboring  for  the  public 
good  and  for  his  own  immediate  charge.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  impulses.  His  eccentricities,  which 
afforded  food  for  idle  remark  at  the  moment,  are 
forgotten  when  we  reflect  that  he  is  nn  longer  with 
us,  that  his  marvellous  voice  though  silent  still 
speaks  to  us.  Truly  it  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
have  had  such  a  man  as  this  come  to  dwell  among  us. 
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The  Heavens  In  February. 

The  two  objects  in  the  heavens  that  attnict  flie 
attention  of  all  obsen'ers  are  Venus  and  Jupiter. 
Venus  is  now  fartlier  up  in  the  sky,  and  the  two 
planets  are  nearinjj  eacli  other.  I'y  the  middle  of 
the  month  they  are  fifteen,  and  at  the  end  scarcely 
five,  degrees  apart.  (This  presents  an  opportunity  to 
estimate  degree  di.stance  in  tlie  .sky).  Why  is  X'enus 
brighter  than  Jupiter?  Which  is  the  larger  planet? 
Does  each  shine  by  its  own  light?  If  not,  how?  Is 
the  color  of  the  light  the  same  in  each  ?  How  do  you 
account  for  tlie  difference?  (It  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
variance  between  the  nature  of  the  reflection  from 
the  surfaces  of  these  two  planets,  and  may  depend, 
as  to  intensity  of  light,  on  tlie  conditions  in  our  own 
atmosphere). 

\'enus  attains  her  greatest  apparent  distance  from 
the  sun  on  the  14th  of  the  month.  In  that  position 
half  of  her  disc  is  illuminated,  and  a  telescope 
would  show  her  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  .\fter 
that  she  will  gradually  assume  tlie  crescent  shape,  or 
the  form  of  a  new  or  old  moon,  but  will  continue 
to  increase  in  brightness  for  more  than  a  month. 
because  she  is  still  approaching  the  earth  and  the 
effect  of  this  approach  will  more  than  counterbal- 
ance the  decrease  in  the  illuminated  surface  exposed 
to  our  view. 

Saturn  is  no  longer  visible  in  the  western  skies, 
being  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  on  the  12th.  In 
the  spring  and  early  summer  he  will  ai>pear  as  morn- 
ing star. 

Mars  is  in  the  east,  and  ma>-  be  seen  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  is  growing 
brighter  each  month,  but  wiU  not  be  at  his  brightest 
until  May  and  June. 

Those  who  observe  the  heavens  from  night  to 
night  will  notice  that  Sirius,  the  dc^-star,  and  the 
brilliant  stars  which  com()ose  the  constellation  of 
Orion  are  '"  sloping  slowly  to  the  west."  What 
a  perennial  delight  it  will  be  for  young  people  to 
learn  the  names  of  the  stars  and  constellations,  and 
welcome  them,  as  old  frien<ls  in  the  bright,  ever- 
recurring  procession  from  year  to  year! 

How  many  degrees  has  each  star  moved  in  the 
space  of  a  month  ?  Other  stars  are  appearing  above 
the  eastern  horizon  as  those  visible  in  January  are 
disappearing  behind  the  western  horizon.  That 
bright  reddish  star  in  the  north-east,  seen  late  in  the 
evening,  is  .\roturus.  Ry  tracing  an  imaginary  arc, 
formed  in  part  by  the  handle  of  the  dipi^er,  towards 
the  horizon  this  star  may  be  found  at  the  lower 
extremitv  of  the  curve.     It  will  be  interesting  to 


trace  .\rcturus  by  this  curve  throughottf  the  year. 
If  it  Ih-  done  from  week  to  week,  another  great 
group  i>f  stars  will  l)e  sci-n  to  cirdc  in  cmlless  sue- 
ces.iion  aUiut  the  N'orth  pf»lar  st.-ir,  some  always  in 
view,  others,  like  .Arcturus,  disap[)caring  Wow  the 
horizon  for  a  time,  then  reap]H.-aring.  Do  the  star* 
of  the  drcat  Dipper  ever  disapix^r  bdow  the 
horizon?  It  will  Ix-  a  source  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  pupils  to  watch  this  group  of  stars  through  the 
year  and  notice  the  curious  turnings  of  the  Dipper. 
.•\re  your  pupils  able  to  find  the  Little  Dipjwr  with 
the  North  Star  situated  in  the  end  of  the  handle? 
In  w^iat  direction  do  the  stars  in  this  circumpolar 
area  move — in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  clock 
or  watch,  or  opposite?  .Arc  there  any  planets  in  this 
area?  Why  not?  What  is  the  star  tliat  has  "no  fel- 
low in  the  firmament,"  referred  t.>  in  Shakespeare's 
Julius  Caesar? 


X'erfcal  writing  has  done  a  great  deal  to  make 
the  teaching  of  writing  easier.  It  has  given  us  a 
better  position  for  pupils,  simpler  letters,  has  done 
away  with  shading  and  guide  lines,  and  it  allows  the 
youngest  pupil  to  make  his  letters  large  and  coarse. 
The  voungest  pupils  seem  to  take  to  it  naturallv 
and  within  a  few  months  are  able  to  write  more 
legibly  than  was  ever  possible  under  the  old  slant. 
The  average  writing  has  very  much  improved. 
While  under  the  slant  we  had  some  pupils  whose 
writing  was  absolutely  illegible,  we  have  none  at 
ihe  present  time  whose  writing  cannot  be  easily 
read.  The  question  of  speed  depends  very  little 
upon  the  system  taught,  but  very  much  upon  how 
it  is  taught.  Extensive  speed  tests  taken  through- 
out the  country  show  that  public  school  pupils  using 
the  vertical  can  and  have  written  more  words  in  a 
minute  than  professional  penmen  using  the  slant. 
A  test  taken  in  a  large  number  of  cities,  including 
Omaha,  Des  Moines,  St.  Louis,  and  others  gave  a 
rate  of  130  letters  per  minute  for  public  school 
children,  who  have  had  vertical  writing  from  two 
to  five  years,  while  the  average  of  business  collegv-s 
and  professional  penmen  in  the  same  cities  gave  an 
average  of  only  103  letters  per  minute.— ^ii/"/.  B. 
IV.  Tinker,  IVatcrbtiry,  Conn. 


Two  hundred  [  ounds  of  grain  and  a  liberal  quan- 
tity of  suet  were  fed  the  birds  in  the  Middlesex  Fells 
by  pupils  of  the  Stoneham  schools  (Mass.)  in 
one  week  last  winter.  The  crust  on  the  snow  pre- 
vented the  feathered  flock  from  reaching  their  food. 
— Primary  Education. 
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February  in  Canadian  History. 

Februar}-,  but  little  past  our  mid-winiter,  has  not 
;in  important  place  in  the  annals  of  Canada,  btit  there 
are  some  interesting  events  which  happened  in  this 
month,  and  to  which  brief  reference  may  be  made. 

We  can  picture  the  sufferings  from  cold,  hunger 
and  disease  endured  by  Canfier  and  his  band  of 
Frenchmen  at  Stadacona  (Quebec)  in  the  winters 
1536  and  1542;  of  Roberval  and  his  mutinous 
followers  at  Charlesbourg  Royal  (Cap  Rouge)  in 
1543 ;  of  Champlain  on  the  desolate  island  of  St. 
Croix  in  1605.  Long  must  the  winters  have  seemed 
in  the  after  years  to  the  French  colonizers  at  Quebec 
when  rival  factions  were  at  war  within  the  walls  of 
the  old  fortress ;  when  the  habitant,  homesick  and 
often  in  bitter  want,  gazed  longingly  eastward  over 
the  snow  and  frozen  wastes  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
waiting  for  the  wannth  of  spring  and  the  white 
sails  that  should  bring  him  fresh  stores  and  news 
from  beloved  France.  In  contrast  to  these  scenes 
turn  to  the  winters  at  Port  Royal,  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth cenitury,  when  the  knights  of  the  "Order  of 
Good  Time"  laughed  at  the  rigours  of  this  northern 
climate  and  spent  the  long  winter  evenings  in  mirth 
and  festivity. 

It  was  in  February,  1663,  when  after  the  struggle 
of  a  century  French  Canada  scarcely  numbered 
2,000  souls,  that  a  series  of  earthquakes  began  which 
did  not  cease  until  the  following  summer,  and  the 
effects  of  'which  were  long  remembered  with  super- 
stitious terror.  The  ice  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence  in 
places  crumbled  into  fragments,  the  frozen  ground 
shook,  and  at  one  spot,  since  called  Les  Eboulements 
("earth-slips"),  a  huge  promontory  was  hurled  into 
the  river  to  form  an  island. 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  Fdbruary,  1682,  that  La  Salle, 
the  famous  explorer,  after  an  overland  journey  from 
Quebec,  found  his  way  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
after  a  voyage  of  two  months  on  its  broad  current 
emerged  upon  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

On  the  loth  of  February,  1763,  the  treaty  of  Paris 
was  signed,  by  which  France  yielded  to  Great 
Britain  "Canada  with  all  its  dependencies." 

February  9th,  1776,  Capt.  Cook  received  his  com- 
mission from  the  British  government  to  explore  the 
north-western  part  of  America ;  and  it  was  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1779,  that  this  gallant  voyager  was  killed  by 
the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  having  explored 
the  coasts  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  during 
the  previous  summer  of  1778. 

February  6th,  1813,  Brockville,  Ont.,  was  raided 
by  United  States  troops,  and  on  the  22nd  of  the 


same  month  British  and  Canadian  soldiers,  in  retali- 
ation, captured  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 

The  loth  of  February,  1841,  witnessed  the  union 
of  L^pper  and  Lower  Canada  into  one  province  and 
the  establishment  of  responsible  government. 

On  the  loth  of  February,  1867,  the  British  North 
American  Act,  confederating  the  provinces  of  Can- 
ada, was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

February  15th,  1888,  the  Fishery  Treaty  was 
signed  at  Washington  by  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In 
the  following  August  it  was  rejected  by  the  United 
States  Senate. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1900,  the  ibattle  of  Paar- 
deburg,  Soiith  Africa,  was  fought  and  a  number  of 
Canadian  soldiers  killed. 

February  lath,  1902,  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin 
died.  He  was  governor-general  of  Canada  from 
1872  to  1878. 

February  nth,  1903,  the  Alaskan  Boundary 
Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  LTnited  States 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  latter  country. 


The  Misses  at  SchooL 

There  was  once  a  school 

Where   the   mistress.    Miss   Rule, 
Taught  a  number  of  misses  that  vexed  her; 

Miss  Chief  was  the  lass 

At  the  head  of  the  class, 
And  young  .Miss  Demeanor  was  next  her. 

Poor  little  Miss  Hap 

Spilled  the  ink  in  her  lap, 
And  Miss  Fortune  fell  under  the  table ; 

Miss  Conduct  they  all 

Did  a  Miss  Creant  call. 
But  Miss  State  declared  this  was  a  fable. 

Miss  Lay  lost  her  book. 

And  Miss  Lead  undertook 
To  show  her  the  place  where  to  find  it ; 

But  upon  the  wrong  nail 

Had   Miss  Place  hung  her  veil, 
And  Miss  Deed  hid  the  book  safe  behind  it. 

They  went   on  very  well. 

As  I  have  heard  tell. 
Till  Miss  Take  brought  in  Miss  Understanding; 

Miss  Conjecture  then  guessed 

Evil   things  of  the  rest. 
And  Miss  Counsel  advised  their  disbanding. 

— The  Advance. 


A  subscriber  in  Ontario  writes :  "I  am  greatly 
pleased  with  the  sample  number  of  the  Review,  and 
send  you  my  subscription  to  begin  with  the  January 
number."  F.  S.  G. 
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Questions  on  Long'fellow's  Evangeline. 

[We  iiave  t)een  requested  to  reprint  the  following 
questions,  wiiich  were  written  by  tlie  late  A.  Cam- 
eron, and  whicli  appeared  in  the  Rf.view  for  April, 
1899.  The  student  may  well  take  these  as  a  model 
for  his  iirterpretation  of  any  iwetii  or  prose  selection 
in  our  literature. — Editor. 

1.  What  do  you  su])ix>se  was  Ixingfellow's  pur- 
pose in  writing  this  poem?  Hack  your  answer  with 
any  quotations  that  .seem  appropriate. 

2.  Did  he  intend  his  story  to  be  taken  for  an 
authentic  record  of  events?    Quote. 

3.  What  kind  of  a  story  would  one  be  apt  to 
expect  after  reading  only  lines  i  to  6?  What  makes 
you  think  so? 

4.  What  kind  of  a  story  does  Longfellow  say  it 
is?    Quote. 

5.  Compare  and  contrast  the  -Acadians  of  the 
poem  with  the  real  .\cadians  of  that  day,  and  with 
the  Acadians  of  today. 

6.  Draw  a  map  showing  all  the  places  mentioned 
in  the  scene  of  the  action  of  Part  I :  and  another  to 
illustrate  the  wanderings  of  Evangeline  in  Part  II. 

7.  Make  drawings  to  illustrate  lines  35-6,  43-4, 
74-5,  125-8,  176-8,  180-3,  407-11,  489-92.  Pick  out 
other  passages  suitable  for  ])ictorial  illustrations. 

8.  Collect  the  passages  containing  information 
aboirt  Basil,  and  write  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter based  on  these  passages. 

9.  Name  any  other  blacksmiths  famous  in 
history,  or  poetry,  or  myth,  or  fiction.  Tell  some- 
thing about  them,  or  at  least  in  what  books  we  may 
read  about  them. 

10.  Make  up  questions  similar  to  the  last  two 
about  the  other  characters  in  the  poem,  and  answer 
them. 

11.  What  is  the  historical  time  of  the  action  in 
Part  I,  and  what  is  your  authority? 

12.  Ditto  for  the  end  of  Part  II,  and  ditto. 

13.  (a)  Collect  all  the  notes  of  time  in  Part  I ; 
and  from  them  determine  these  things:  (b)  What 
is  Vhe  season  of  the  year?  (c)  .Are  the  notes  of  time 
for  the  season  of  the  year  all  consistent  with  each 
other,  and  are  they  consistent  with  the  historical 
time?  If  not,  what  have  you  to  say  by  way  of  explan- 
ation? ((f)  How  much  time  elapses  between  the 
begimiing  and  the  end  of  the  action  in  Part  I  ? 
Which  lines  indicate  the  lapse  of  time  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  one  part  of  the  day  to  another? 

14.  Whv  are  such  questions  unnecessarv  for 
Part  II? 

15.  What  do  you  learn  from  this  poem  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  poet  as  an  observer  of  natural 
phenomena  ? 

16.  What  does  he  say  of  the  following,  and  how 
does  it  agree  with  what  you  have  learned  from 
observation  or  otherwise? 

Tides,  moonnise,  magpie's  nests,  dawn  and  sun- 
rise,   sunset    and    twilight,    the    appearance    of   the 


lying,  -ca-fogs,  si^nning,  the  sign  of  the  scorpion, 
Acadian  ale,  cow's-breath,  etc.,  etc. 

17.  "l.)istant,  secluded,  still. "  There  are  niany 
examples  in  the  \xK-m  of  triads  of  epithets  like  this. 
I'ind  a  dozen  or  so  of  them  and  cite  the  lines  where 
they  occur, 

18.  Here  are  some  various  readings  that  occur 
in  the  difTcrent  editions  of  the  jKx-ni ;  which  fk)  you 
think  is  the  iK-tter  one  in  each  case,  and  why  do  you 
think  so? 

(o)   Line     .VS.I — I  liiis    pasM'd    the    cveniiiK    away. 

Thus  was   the  evening  passed. 
il>)  Line    518— The  whispering  rain. 

The   disconsolate   rain. 
(c)   Line     564 — The  weary  heart. 

The  heavy  heart. 
(<y>   Line  1217 — Look  at  thi<  delicate  plant. 

Look  at   this   vigorous   plant. 
ic)  Line  1218 — Sec  how  its  leaves  all  point. 

See  how   its  leaves  are   turned. 

(f)  Line  1219 — It  is  the  compass  flower,  that  the  finger  of 

God  has   suspended. 
This  is  the  compass  flower,  that  the  finger 
of  God  has  planted. 

(g)  Line   1220 — Here  on  its   fragile   stalk. 

Here   in   the  houseless   wild. 

.\nd  there  are  probably  others. 

19.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more  Biblical  allusions 
in  the  poem.  Cite  the  lines  where  they  occur  and 
the  passages  of  the  Bible  to  which  they  refer. 

20.  For  what  does  Longfellow  use  the  following 
as  similes :  Forget-me-nots,  roe,  day,  clock,  rivers, 
oak-leaves,  hollyhocks,  oar,  a  storm  in  summer, 
Hagar  and  Ishriiael,  the  thoughts  of  God.  Find  a 
lot  more  of  his  images,  and  say  what  you  think  of 
their  appropriateness. 

21.  W'hat  was  your  experience  in  reading  Evan- 
geline aloud  ?  Did  \x>u  find  it  easy  for  tlie  voice  and 
jjleasant  to  the  ear? 

22.  The  metre  requires  many  awkward  and 
violent  inversions.  Mention  some  that  you  have 
noticed. 

23.  Tennyson  advised  budding  poets  to  beware 
of  their  "geese."  How  do  you  think  he  woitld  have 
liked  Longfellow's  many  hissing  sibilant  lines  ?  Look 
out  some  of  the  most  extreme  cases,  and,  if  you  can 
find  them,  any  lines  which  contain  no  sibilant 
sounds. 

24.  In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  \ncipeT 
names,  esjiecially  place-names,  does  Longfellow 
satisfy  your  sense  of  melody?  If  so,  quote  a  few  of 
what  vou  consider  his  most  felicitous  passages  in 
this  kind.  How  do  you  think  Evangeline  conipares 
in  this  re.speot  with  Paradise  Lost,  or  with  Scott's 
poems,  or  with  Macaulay's  Lays  and  his  .Armada? 

25.  What  is  the  smallest  and  what  the  largest 
number  of  syllables  in  a  line  of  the  poem?  Give  the 
numbers  of  lines  containing  all  tlie  different  num- 
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bers  of  syllaMes  possible, — one  line  will  do  for  each 
different  number  of  syllables. 

26.  As  a  general  rule  in  metre  of  this  sort  the 
last  foot  has  two  syllables  and  the  second  last  has 
three.  There  are  some  exceptions  in  this  poem  to 
one  part  of  this  general  rule ;  try  to  find  them. 

27.  The  feet  should  be  either  dactyls  or  spon- 
dees, but  spondees  are  rather  hard  to  get  in  English ; 
rite  some  examples  of  real  ones. 

28.  In  which  lines  does  the  sound  seem  to  echo 
the  sense? 

29.  Quote  some  hues  that  strike  you  as  specially 
musical,  or  the  reverse. 

30.  Comment  on  the  poet's  selection  of  "sound- 
words."  For  example,  on  the  verbs  he  uses  for  tflie 
sounds  of  the  forest,  the  looms,  the  spinning-wheels, 
wings,  pigeons,  cocks,  weather-cocks,  etc. 

31.  Compare  the  different  night^scenes  in  which 
Evangeline  appears.  What  does  the  p>oet  seem  to 
suggest  by  them? 

32.  Why  "winters"  in  line  62,  and  "summers" 
in  65? 

33.  Whait  is  "the  vice  of  republics?"  Is  it  a 
vice  of  real  republics,  or  only  of  nominal  ones? 

34.  Look  at  the  "vet"  in  67  and  636. 

35.  Why  "he"  in  8? 

36.  In  69-81,  how  do  the  circumstances  affect 
Evangeline's  beauty  ? 

yj.  Explain  whatever  may  need  explaining  in 
334.  369-71,  466,  500,  etc. 

38.  Make  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  and  uten- 
sils in  an  Acadian  home,  and  give  a  reference  for 
each  item. 

39.  Collect  all  the  examples  of  folk-iore  you  find 
in  the  poem. 

40.  In  912-4,  why  are  we  not  told  about  his  foot- 
covering  ? 

41.  Make  a  list  of  the  words  you  found  difficult 
to  pronounce,  and  of  those  whose  meanings  you  did 
not  know  at  first  sight. 

42.  Why  "wandered"  in  1092-3,  and  "wander" 
in  1095  ?    Compare  Calkin's  Geography,  page  30. 

43.  What  is  Longfellow's  way  of  saving  that 
"misery  likes  company?" 

44.  "As  leaves  to  the  light."  (line  1269).  Dis- 
cuss the  reasons  given  for  Evangeline's  choosing 
Philadelphia  as  her  last  resort. 

45.  Line  1283,  what  other  lessons  does  such  a 
life  sometimes  teach? 

46.  "Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before." 
Point  out  examples  of  this  in  Evangeline. 

47.  Line  419,  "Noblest  of  all  the  youths."  So 
the  poet  tells  us ;  how  does  he  show  it  in  the  poem  ? 

48.  Collect  the  passages  relating  to  eating,  drink- 
ing, sleeping,  smoking,  fiddling,  dancing,  and  com- 
ment on  them. 

49.  With  what  mental  moods  is  rain  usually 
found  associated  in  poetry?  Quote  examples  from 
Evangeline  and  from  any  other  poems. 

50.  Which  are  your  favorite  passages?  Why 
do  you  like  them?  A,  Cameron. 

Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  April  i,  1899. 


Drawing-  for  the  Lower  Grades— III. 

Continuing  the  suggestions  for  the  ruler  drawing 
from  last  month  the  next  exercise  would  be  tihe 
drawing  of  parallel  lines.  The  various  positions  are 
shown  in  Fig.  9,  and  the  method  would  be  somewhat 


the  same  as  in  the  first  exercise.  With  the  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  lines  there  is  no  difficulty,  as  the 
ruler  can  be  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  paper  and 
the  points  marked  as  in  Fig.  7.  After  making  similar 
marks  on  the  opposite  edge  the  parallels  are  com- 
pleted by  joining  the  ])oints.  With  the  oblique  lines 
a  little  more  difficulty  will  be  found,  and  it  may  be 
that  a  little  assistance  from  the  teacher  will  be 
required  in  seeing  that  the  points  are  set  out  in  the 
same  direction.  During  the  lesson  the  name  parallel 
should  be  given,  and  concrete  examples  elicited  from 
the  children,  such  as  the  ceiling  and  floor,  opposite 
walls,  sashes  of  the  window,  etc.  The  exercise  may 
afterwards  be  repeated  without  measuring,  and  then 
again  freehand..  Both  of  these  methods  give  excel- 
lent training  for  the  eye  in  judging  distances.  After 
the  above  a  lesson  on  angles  would  be  in  order. 
These  should  be  drawn  with  the  ruler  and  freehand 
in  all  sorts  of  positions  to  enable  the  children  to 
readily  recognize  them.     (Fig.  10).     It  is  advisable 


to  commence  with  the  right  angle.  Numerous 
examples  may  be  found  in  the  room,  such  as  the 
corner  formed  by  the  floor  and  wall,  the  meeting  of 
two  walls,  the  corner  of  the  table,  etc.  The  children 
should  test  each  of  these  with  a  set  square,  or  a  piece 
of  card  cut  to  form  a  right  angle.  This  will  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  a  right  angle  is  always  the  same, 
notwithstanding  its  position,  or  the  lengths  of  the 
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lines  foriiiinj?  it.  Another  difficult  point  for  chiKlren 
to  iinikrstand  is  the  difference  between  vertical  and 
peri)endicular.  This  may  be  made  clear  at  this 
stage  by  showing  that  the  vortical  is  always  upright, 
while  the  peri)endicular  may  Ix-  in  any  position  as 
long  as  it  forms  a  right  angle  witrh  another  line. 
The  obtuse  and  acute  angles  will  follow,  and  may 
be  defined  as  ^^rcatcr  or  less  than  a  right  angle.  .\ 
good  means  of  illustrating  these  is  an  open  \yH)k.  In 
the  tlrawing  of  l:he  riglit  angle  the  following  is  the 
method  of  procedure :  Draw  a  line  a  b,  say  four 
inches  long.     Next  place  the  ruler  as  in  Fig.  1 1 ,  so 


F,«   II 


that  one  of  the  inch  marks,  which  as  suggested  last 
month  should  go  completely  across  the  ruler,  exactly 
coincides  with  a  b.  Xow  draw  the  perpendicular  to 
any  reqirired  length.  Directly  the  construction  of 
the  right  angle  i«  thoroughly  understood,  its  com- 
binations may  be  proceeded  with.  The  square  affords 
a  large  number  of  examples,  as  a  great  variety  of 


an.tlier   iK-netit,— that  of  starting  the   -'■••--   to 
design  for  themselves.     I"ig.  12  gives  a  ch 

designs.     The  oblong  may  be  af«cr%^'ard8  Mmilarly 
treated. 

The  ijosition  of  starting  a  «lrawing  siujuld  receive 
attention,  as  the  clialdren  should  be  required  from 
the  earliest  stages  to  place  the  drawings  sj-mmetri- 
cally  on  rlieir  pajK-rs.  A  grxxl  plan  is  to  divide  the 
pa]>er  int(j  two  equal  f)arLs  by  a  horizontal  line  across 
the  centre.  The  ciiildren  may  then  make  a  ruled 
drawing  in  the  ui)i)er  half,  an<l  rq)roduce  the  copy 
freehand  in  the  lower  half.  In  the  latter  the  eye 
alone  should  judge  the  size  of  the  lines  re<iuired,  and 
no  measuring  should  be  allowed  until  the  copy  is 
complete,  when  the  various  lines  may  be  measured 
as  a  test  for  accuracy.  The  following  will  give  some 
idea  of  a  first  lesson  on  the  square:  .\s  remarked 
before,  teachers  must  adapt  language  and  style  to 
the  capacities  of  the  children  being  taught.  I'ig.  13 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  drawing  on  the  paper. 
The  letters  are  only  used  for  reference  and  are  not 
required  to  be  placed  on  the  children's  drawings. 
First  allow  the  children  to  measure  their  pa|)ers  and 
place*a  pc«nt  half  way  down  each  side,  then  join  the 
points  by  a  firmly  ruled  line.  Ne.xt  draw  a  b  about 
four  or  five  inches  long,  from  one-half  to  three- 
([uarters  of  an  inch  ab<jve  the  centre  line,  .■^s  each 
line  is  drawn  a  few  questions  may  be  asked,  thus: 
Wliat  sort  of  a  line  is  this?  Straight.  What  else? 
Horizontal.  Xow  draw  a  </  at  right  angles  to  the 
first  and  e<|ual  to  it.  What  kind  of  line  may  we  call 
a  df    Straight,    .\mthing  else ?    \ertical.    .\nother 


ii 


rj3-.i2. 

simple  patterns  may  be  evolved  from  it.  The  ten- 
dency to  monotony  in  rejieating  the  square  is 
relieved    bv    this    variety    in    pattern,    which    has 


r.<    I J 


name?  IVrpendicular.    What  is  ii  pcri)endicular  to? 
The  first  line  a  b.     Next  draw  a  .similar  line  from  b. 
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What  position  does  it  ihold  with  regard  to  the.  last 
line?  Equal  and  parallel.  How  far  apart  should  the 
upper  ends  be?  The  same  as  a  b.  Join  d  c.  What 
relation  is  the  last  line  to  the  first?  Equal  and  par- 
allel. Give  the  name  base  for  the  first  liine,  explain- 
ing its  meaning  and  application.  To  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  drawing  measure  the  diagonals. 
(This  word  and  its  meaning  may  be  given).  If  the 
square  be  perfect,  these  should  be  exactly  equal.  A 
few  questions  on  the  sc[uare  may  follow.  How  many 
sides  'has  a  square  ?  How  .many  equal  ?  How  many 
angles?  What  kind?  From  these  'tlie  children  can 
form  a  simple  definition  as  "A  square  is  a  figure 
with  four  equail  sides  and  four  right  angles." 

When  drawing  the  freehand  copy  in  the  lower 
half  it  will  be  found  simpler  to  commence  with  the 
upper  line  and  work  downwards.  The  lines  should 
be  drawn  lightly  at  first,  to  enable  errors  to  be  easily 
corrected.  Afterwards  the  lines  may  be  redrawn  a 
little  heavier. 


Beginning  the  Day  Right. 

The  success  of  a  day's  work  in  the  schoolroom 
greatly  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  day's 
round  of  duties  is  begun.  Too  few  teachers  realize 
this,  but  when  they  do,  they  aim  to  make  the  "open- 
ing exercises  "  an  interesting  feature.  I  have  no 
doubt  many  a  child  considers  the  first  of  the  day's 
programme  such  a  bore  that  he  does  not  mind  being 
late  now  and  then. 

Be  sure  to  have  your  nuisic  and  Scripture  lesson 
carefully  selected  beforehand.  Never  use  the  same 
selections  more  than  once  a  week.  I  find  that  the 
children  greatly  delight  in  repeating  the  Scripture 
lesson  word  for  word  after  me,  until,  unconsciously, 
they  have  learned  the  ninetieth  and  twenty-third 
Psalms  and  the  Beatitudes.  Let  them  echo  your 
words  in  any  little  prayer  you  may  wish  them  lo 
learn,  either  original  or  some  little  poem  suitable 
as  a  prayer,  so  that  when  they  bow  their  heads  the_\- 
do  not  always  expect  to  repeat  the  same  prayer. 

I  read  several  books  to  my  school  every  session 
by  reading  a  chapter  every  day.  I  take  the  time 
during  the  openng  exercises,  and  the  boy  or  girl 
who  fails  to  get  to  school  in  time  to  hear  the  day's 
portion  of  the  story  feels  greatly  disappointed. 

In  this  way  tardiness  has  become  only  a  case  of 
necessity  in  our  school.  Aim  at  brevity  and  cheer- 
fulness in  all  you  do  the  first  fifteen  minutes  of  .the 
day,  and  the  day  is  sure  to  be  well  begun. — Sel. 


Mineralogy— No.  IV. 

L.  A.  DeWolfe,  North  Sydney,  N.  S. 

The  minerals  we  shall  study  this  month  have  no 
close  relation  to  those  taken  before.  In  fact  there 
are  different  groups  one  inay  take  in  whatever  order 
one  finds  most  convenient.  For  the  present  article 
I  'Sihall  choose  quartz ;  because  it  is  so  widely  distrib- 
uted that  no  one  will  have  difficulty  in  procuring 
specimens  for  study  during  the  winter  months. 
When  I  say  quartz,  many  will  think  of  a  white  or 
glassy  mineral  so  common  in  every  brook  and  on 
every  shore.  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  many 
varieties. 

Quartz  is  a  very  hard  mineral — too  hard  to  be 
scratched  with  a  knife.  Its  chemical  symbol  ds  Si02. 
When  pure,  it  is  glassy;  but  owing  to  impurities,  it 
may  be  almost  any  color.  Though  different  colors 
and  structures  warrant  the  use  of  different  names, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  represent  the 
same  mineral  so  far  as  general  composition  is  con- 
cerned. 

According  to  structure,  we  may  group  all  varieties 
of  quartz  under  three  heads,  (i)  Crystallized;  (2) 
crystaUine ;  (3)  cryptocrystalline. 

By  the  first  we  designate  those  specimens  whose 
crystallization  is  so  coarse  that  onq  can  see  the 
definite  shape  of  each  individual  crystal.  This  group 
includes  "rock-crystal"  and  (usually)  amethyst. 
Can  you  make  out  the  shape  of  these  crystals  from 
your  specimens?  If  you  have  any  North  Mountain 
amethyst,  you  will,  I  think,  see  numerous  six-sided 
pyramids  rising  perhaps  one-eighth  of  an  inch  out 
of  the  main  body  of  the  rock.  These  are  the  ends 
of  crystals.  A  perfect  quartz  crystal  is,  you  will 
find,  a  six-sided  prism  terminated  by  a  six-sided 
pyramid.  Each  face  of  this  hexagonal  crystal  has 
very  distinct  parallel  striae.  See  if  they  run  longi- 
tudinally or  transversely.  The  clear  glassy  "rock- 
crystal"  is  used  for  cheap  jewelry,  optical  instru- 
ments and  spectacles.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the 
use  of  amethyst  as  a  gem.  It  is  quartz  stained  with 
(probabl)')  manganese. 

The  second,  or  crystalline  group,  includes  all 
varieties  of  quartz  which  break  with  a  more  or  less 
rough  surface.  Their  structure,  often  granular, 
suggests  crystals,  but  these  are  too  small  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. To  this  class  belong  milky  quartz,  rose 
quartz,  smoky  quartz,  and  other  common  forms. 
The  names  suggest  the  appea.rance  without  any  fur- 
ther description. 

To  the  third,  or  crypto-crystalline,  belong  flint 
jasper,  agate  and  chalcedony.  These  break  with  a 
jierfectly   smooth   surface,   apparently  being   devoid 
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of  crystals ;  altlKnigh  under  the  microscope  even 
these  are  found  to  be  finely  crystalline.  They  all 
have  conchoidal  cleavage,  (i.  v.,  they  break  with 
curved  surfaces  sonic\vh;it  resembling  sea  shells — 
Latin  concha,  a  shell).  I''lint,  as  everyone  knows,  is 
usually  dark  or  smoky.  Jasper  is  chocolate  red, 
yellow  or  green. — red  is  the  commonest  color. 
Bloodstone  is  a  deep  green  jasjwr  with  six)ts  of  red, 
resembling  drops  of  blood.  Chalcedony  is  usually 
bluish ;  while  agate  is  variegated.  Most  of  our 
common  Xova  Scotia  agate  looks  like  a  mixture  of 
jasper  and  chalcedony.  The  different  colors  are 
.sometimes  in  layers — banded  agate ;  sometimes 
irregularly  scattered — mottled  agate ;  and  sometimes 
in  moss-like  shapes — moss  agate  or  Mocha  stone. 
Carnelian  is  a  bright  red  chalcedony  much  used  for 
heads,  jewelry,  etc.  However,  I  do  not  know  of  its 
being  found  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  chief  coloring  materials  in  these  minerals  are 
hematite,  which  gives  the  red ;  limonitc,  or  yellow- 
ochre,  giving  the  yellow  and  brown ;  chlorite,  the 
green ;  manganese,  the  amethyst ;  and  vegetable,  or 
carbonaceous  matter,  the  smoky. 

Amethyst,  chalcedony,  jasper,  and  agate  are 
abundant  in  the  North  Mountains.  Perhaps  teach- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  Blomidon  would  exchange 
specimens  for  minerals  representative  of  other  parts 
of  the  provinces. 

Notice  that  while  these  varieties  of  quartz  differ 
so  Vifidely  in  appearance,  all  are  very  hard,  all  have 
a  white  or  light-colored  streak,  and  all  are  of 
medium  specific  gravity.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  first  two  groups  have  a  glassy  lustre,  hackly 
fracture,  and  no  cleavage ;  while  the  third  has  a 
somewhat  waxy  lustre,  and  conchoidal  cleavage. 

Besides  the  above,  one  might  include  under  quartz, 
silicified  wood,  pumice  stone,  obsidian,  tripolite, 
(diaitoniaceous  or  infusoriaJ  earth),  cacholong 
and  opal.  Silicified  wood  is  not,  as  many  think, 
wockI  turned  to  quartz,  hut  wood  replaced  by  quartz. 
Pumice  and  obsidian  are  volcanic  material  consist- 
ing of  a  large  per  centage  of  quartz.  Tripolite  is 
mainly  a  collection  of  sjx)nge  spicules  and  sihcious 
coatings  of  very  small  plants,  (diatoms).  The  hard 
quartz  makes  it  a  good  polishing  powder.  Several 
lakes  and  peat  bogs  in  the  provinces  contain  depos- 
its of  this  substance.  Cacholong  is  the  white, 
opaque,  fine-grained  material  often  partly  surround- 
ing a  specimen  of  amethyst  or  chalcedony.  Opal  is 
much  like  quartz,  but  is  a  little  softer  and  usually 
contains  water  in  its  composition.  These  are  brief 
notes,  but  I  wanted  to  refer  to  such   well-known 


minerals   in   passing.      1    shall   not    «[>■  .<:m 

further  in  future  articles,  but  shall  be  gli  .vcr 

questions,  so  far  as  I  can,  if  any  anxious  inquirer 
wislies  to  know  more  about  them. 

Some  reader  will  perhaps  wonder  how  quartz  got 
into  veins  or  other  masses  as  we  now  find  it.  Most 
geologists  agree  that  earthquakes  and  other  earth 
movements  have  caused  great  cracks  or  fissures ; 
and  that  these  have  subsequently  filled  with  min- 
erals from  the  solutions  circulating  through  the 
nxiks.  Now  the  two  elements  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon in  the  earth's  crust  are  oxygen  and  silicon. 
One  is  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  most  com- 
mon vein-filling  material  is  quartz — a  compound  of 
these  two  elements. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  presentation  of  the 
theories  regarding  the  exact  method  of  dejjosition. 
Any  good  book  on  geology  will  give  them.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  in  all  probability  both  vein-quartz 
and  the  minerals  it  encloses  came  in  solutions  from 
surrounding  or  underlying  rocks,  .\methyst  and 
agate  are  usually  found  not  in  veins  but  lining 
somewhat  spherical  rock  cavities.  These  cavities 
have  been  formed  by  solution  or  by  gases ;  and  have 
partly  filled  by  mineral  solutions  from  the  surround- 
ing rock.  If  successive  depositions  of  quartz  accu- 
mulate, banded  agate  is  liable  to  result;  but  if  the 
cavity  suddenly  fills  and  the  water  slowly  evapor- 
ates, larger  crystals  have  time  to  form,  and  the  prob- 
able result  is  amethyst  or  rock-cnstal.  Such  crystal 
lined  cavities  are  called  geodes.  Flint  is  usually 
found  in  small  nodules  in  limestone.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  become  concentrated  from  the  surrounding 
limestone :  for  practically  all  limestone  has  a  certain 
amount  of  silica  mixed  through  it.  We  often  get 
flint  from  the  chalk  of  England  as  ballast. 

Next  month  I  shall  talk  about  limestone  and 
gypsum. 


The  following  is  a  method  of  presenting  the 
spelling  le.s.son.  On  Monday  morning  a  list  of 
twenty  words  is  written  u]x>n  the  blacklxiard  in  front 
of  the  class,  and  these  are  se])arated  in  groups  of 
five.  On  Mondav  the  children  learn  the  first  group 
of  five  words:  on  Tuesday  these  same  words  are 
dictatcfl  for  spelling,  and  the  .second  group  of  five 
taught.  This  process  continues  through  the  week 
until  all  the  words  are  learned.  The  next  Monday 
the  whole  list  is  reviewed  and  a  new  list  of  twenty 
words  placed  on  the  baard.  In  this  way  a  large 
vocabularv  is  acquired  during  the  year,  but  the  mis- 
take is  never  made  of  assigning  too  many  word.s  for 
a  lesson.  It  is  a  greater  advantage,  alstx  to  have  the 
words  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  for  a  whole 
week. — .V.  £.  Journal  of  Education. 
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Mental  Arithmetic— No.  II. 

H.   F.   SpiiNNEy,   North    Sydney,   C.   B. 
Insolvency  Problems. 

In  taking  up  the  study  of  these  problems,  start 
with  such  verbal  questions  as :  If  A  owes  $400  and 
has  only  $200,  what  part  of  his  debts  can  he  pay? 
How  many  cents  can  he  pay  B  to  whom  he  owes 
$1  ?  If  A  owes  $800,  and  has  only  $200,  what  part 
of  his  debts  can  he  pay  ?  How  many  cents  can  he 
pay  C  to  whom  he  owes  $1  ? 

After  explaining  how  a  man  becomes  a  bankrupt, 
the  meaning  of  creditors,  assets,  etc.,  make  a  head- 
ing on  the  board  something  like  the  following : 

Part  of  Cts.  paid 

I.  Debts.  Assets.       Debt  Paid,     on  Dollar. 

$6,000 $3,000 ? ? 

$8,000 $4,000 ? ? 

$8,000 $2,000 ? ? 

$5,000 $1,000 ? ? 

As  each  question  is  put  down  ask  the  pupils  for 
the  answers  for  the  third  and  fourth  column,  filling 
them  in  as  they  are  given.  At  the  second  lesson  the 
third  column  might  be  omitted. 

II.  Debts.               Assets.         Cents  paid  on  Dollar. 
$2,000 $1,000 ? 

$9,000 $6,000 ? 

$5,000 $2,000 ? 

$8,000 $4,800 ? 

After  putting  down  ten  or  more  such  questions, 
and  filling  in  the  third  column  as  the  answers  are 
given  by  the  pupils,  erase  all  the  numbers  in  the 
second  column,  and  ask  for  a  show  of  hands  to 
replace  them,  one  at  a  time.    Then  follow  with  more. 

III.  Debts.  Assets.         Cents  paid  on  Dollar. 

$6,000 ? 50  cts. 

$4.000 ? 50  cts. 

$5.000 ? 20  cts. 

$8,000 ? 60  cts. 

The  first  colunm  can  then  be  erased  and  more 
added. 

W.  Debts.  Assets.         Cents  paid  on  Dollar. 

? $2,000 50  cts. 

? $1,000 33  1-3  cts. 

? $2,000 40  cts. 

? $1,000 25  cts. 


After  several  lessons  as  above,  in  which  the  ques- 
tions are  very  gradually  made  more  difficult,  ask 
the  pupils  for  a  written  expression  that  will  do  to 
solve  hard  problems  hke  those  in  group  II.  Some 
bright  pupil  will  quickly  observe  that,  in  the  first: 
cents  paid  in  the  dollar  =  i5i}|}  of  100  cts.  =  i  of 
100  cts.  =  50  cts.,  and  in  the  fourth  : 
cents  paid  in  the  dollar- ;5;;;|[;-  of  100  cts.  =  |  of 
100  cts.  =  60  cts. 

To  secure  a  written  expres.sion  for  group  III  will 
be  found  more  difficult ;  but  it  can  be  briefly  stated 
thus :  In  the  first  question,  Assets=i/  the  Debts= 
§3,000;  in  the  fourth,  Assets  =  iVir  of  debts 
=  yVV  of  SSooo  =  84800. 

j\Iy  pupils  found  the  greatest  difificuLty  in  group 
I\'.  However,  one  pupil  expressed  the  first  question 
thus :   Yz   Debts=$2,ooo,  therefore  Debt=$4,ooo. 

So  in  the  third  question, 
iV,T  debts  =  S20oo;  i[|;|  debts  =  £MajV^a  =  85000. 

Ask  the  pupils  to  "make  up"'  five  or  ten  such  prob- 
lems at  home,  promising  them  to  make  use  of  those 
which  are  most  appropriate  anil  most  carefully  done. 


Lasting^  Influeaees. 

Quite  a  number  of  years  had  gone  by  since  the 
school  in  W'oodburn  had  been  conducted  by  Mr. 
Kingsiey ;  Jie  had  had  indifferent  fortunes.  After 
teaching  there  he  had  turned  to  other  occupations 
because  there  was  more  money  thus  to  be  earned; 
but  had  not  met  with  expected  success.  Again  he 
undertook  teaching  because  it  was  a  congenial  work, 
but  the  salary  was  small  and  less  than  his  family 
needed.  He  had  just  paid  an  assistant  and  but  a 
few  dollars  remained  as  his  share.  Over  this  fact  he 
salt  thinking  as  the  day  declined.  .  .  .  The  school  was 
an  interesting  one;  he  had  the  confidence  and  love 
of  his  pupils ;  they  appreciated  his  untiring  efforts. 
The  community  felt  his  influence,  for  he  aimed  at 
the  pup  I's  wholeness,  not  simply  at  his  acquiring  the 
few  things  out  of  a  text-book.  He  was  cited  as  an 
authority  in  households,  in  the  evening  when  all 
were  gathered  together,  so  that  the  parents  felt  he 
was  a  moral  power  in  their  midst. 

Mr.  Kingsiey  knew  something  of  this ;  he  would 
be  told  by  ijarcnts,  "You  are  worth  everything 
to  us ;  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  do  without 
you."  .\.nd  then  would  follow  some  incident  that 
showed  a  child  trying  to  act  conscientiously  because 
of  influences  derived  from  contact  with  his  teacher. 
It  would  not  be  anything  ajjparently  connected  with 
the    history,    the    arithmetic,    or    the    grammar;    it 
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sccimd    to   Ik-   an   inflia-ncc    from    the   teacher   that 
affected  him. 

Yet  as  he  sat  there  alone  in  his  hbrary,  a  package 
of  uncorrected  comix )sitions  iK'fore  him  on  the  table, 
and  the  receij*  for  money  just  paitl  that  exhausted 
nearly  the  earnings  of  tlic  third  quarter  of  the  year, 
he  was  decidedly  unhajipy.  He  enjoyed  correcting 
those  inuiiature  essays,  fur  they  were  the  efforts  of 
youthful  friends.  To  be  interrupted  to  pay  out 
money  was  a  shock — for  it  left  him  so  little  for  him- 
self ;  but  it  was  Ix-coming  dark  and  he  did  not  resume 
work  on  the  compositions ;  he  thought  of  his  deter- 
mination to  be  a  teacher  twenty  years  before,  because 
he  could  in  that  way  tlo  good.  He  began  to  question 
whet^iier  that  was  a  wise  decision.  True,  he  had  led 
a  happy  life ;  he  enjoyed  the  kind  of  work  :  he  felt  he 
knew  how  to  do  it  and  do  it  right.  But  the  pecun- 
iary rewards  were  so  small. 

The  door  bell  rang  and  a  card  was  placed  in  his 
hand,  but  he  did  not  recognize  the  name.  Still 
depressed  he  entered  the  parlor  and  w  as  rapturously 
greeted ;  it  was  a  pupil  of  ten  years  back. 

"I  only  heard  yesterday  that  you  were  here,  and 
determined  to  come  to  see  you,  for  I  owe  you  so 
much.    I  know  I  was  a  trouble  to  you  in  Beverley ;  I 
must  have  been ;  I  was  a  trouble  to  my  folks,  but  I 
.  learned  so  much  from  you !  I  was  married  three  years 
ago,  and  have  an  excellent  husband ;  he  has  nothing 
but  praises  for  me,  but  I  tell  him  Mr.  Kingsley  did 
it  all."    .    .    .    The  sad  thoughts  that  had  filled  the 
teacher's  mind  had  been  tli.spelled  by  this  unexpected 
visit.     He  recalled  lone  Stearns  as  she  used  to  be; 
her   wilful,   unsteady,   and   purposeless   ways.      She 
lived  with  a  wealthy  uncle,  a  widower;  an  unculti- 
vated hous(?keepcr  being  the  only  one  to  see  to  her 
bringing  up,  she  was  often  severely  scolded  by  her 
uncle  for  her  untidiness  and  rude  manners.    She  had 
come  to  the  school,  hating  to  observe  the  rules  of 
conduct  laid  down,  more  than  the  study  required. 
But  she  had  given  way  to  the  influences  that  perme- 
ated   the    entire   congregation   of   youth ;   she    had 
become  a  new-  creature :  her  uncle  wondered  why  she 
was  polite,  refined,  cognizant  of  his  wants,  and  able 
to  take  the  place  so  long  vacant — the  lady  in  the 
household. 

The  teacher  reflected  that  she  was  but  one  of 
many  such  efforts  produced  through  his  labors  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years.  .\nd  what  |)leased  him 
greatly  was  that  he  had  learned  that  day  he  had  been 
of  the  highest  service  to  a  human  being  he  had  all 
but  forgotten.  He  felt  sure  there  must  be  many, 
many  others  like  lone;  yes.  he  had  not  lived  and 


labored  in  vain ;  his  was  a  useful  work ;  the  Gc!  in 
the  heavens  nuist  be  pleased  with  such  labirs ;  he 
would  continue  to  teach  tliougft  his  [iccuniary 
reward  was  small. 

Mr.  Kingsley  went  out  into  the  open  air;  he  felt 
that  nature  had  sixnething  to  say  to  him  in  his  pres- 
ent niotxl.  As  lie  walked  up  and  flown  he  took  cour- 
age to  say  to  himself  that  he  wa.s  doing  lasting  work ; 
something  that  he  should  not  l)e  ashamed  of  \\li<-ii 
he  joined  the  throng  of  the  immortals.  He  could 
l)ut  aside,  for  the  time  at  lca.st,  tlie  perplexing  fact 
that  he  had  little  money  in  his  purse.  The  -•  i^- 
apiK-ared  one  by  one  as  he  walked  and  thought;  tip  !•• 
was  no  sign  of  languor  in  them.  He  felt,  "This  is 
my  path  in  life;  this  is  the  work  I  have  Ix-en  sent  to 
do ;  I  will  not  belittle  it  because  there  is  more  money 
in  other  paths ;  nor  will  I  shrink  from  it." — The 
Teachers'  Institute. 


Mistakes  Young  Teachers  Make. 

There  are  .so  many  pitfalls  lurking  for  the  feet  of 
the  unwary  young  teacher  that  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  hang  a  few  danger  signals  at  the  most  dangerous 
bogs  in  the  hope  that  the  red  light  may  warn  some 
away. 

There  is  the  dreadful  bog,  F"avoritism,  wiiere  so 
many  youthful  feet  are  cntra]>pe<l.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  help  liking  the  dear,  clean,  attentive 
pupils  better  than  the  stupid,  unattractive  ones  and 
the  good  i)upils  should  Ije  jjraiscd — hut  li.sten !  Every 
time  you  call  attention  to  the  beautiful  paper  a  good 
boy  lays  on  your  desk  speak  also  of  the  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  looks  of  some  dull  boy's  work. 
Train  your  eyes  to  find  some  improvemeiK  in  even 
the  most  hopeless  pupil,  for  praise  is  doubly  dear  to 
the  struggling  youth  who  has  not  the  brain  ]K)wer  of 
the  bright  child.  Never,  never,  never  tell  a  child  he 
is  stupiti,  and  discourage  him  by  comparing  liis 
work  w-ith  that  of  a  bright  pupil.  The  iron  cannot 
hel])  entering  inU)  his  soul  anti  one  more  trial  is 
added  to  his  clouded  life.  He  may  not  even  be  briglu 
enough  to  be  resentful  toward  you.  but  you  can  not 
realize  what  he  suffers  under  the  dull  exterior. 

Scolding  the  whole  school  for  the  fault  of  one 
pui)il  is  a  common  error.  Many  a  time  the  whole 
room  is  thrown  into  an  uproar  by  the  teadier  as  she 
sails  down  the  aisle  to  capture  one  offender  when  by 
going  (piietly  to  his  side  she  could  have  corrected 
the  misdemeanor.  Every  boy  and  girl  must  look  and 
listen,  and  when  the  impromptu  trial  is  ended  work 
is  impossible  for  the  rest  of  the  session.  There  are 
cases  when  a  thunder-clap  of  righteous  indignation 
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is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  entire  school,  but 
the  Httle  everyday  happemings  are  best  deah  with  in 
private. 

Threatening  is  one  of  tlie  weak  points  of  the  new 
teacher  and  is  always  to  be  deplored.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  very  few  general  rules  and  rigidly  live  up  to 
them  without  threatening.  Far  better  make  a  mental 
note  of  the  boy  who  is  disturbing  the  school  and 
punish  him  at  the  close  of  the  day  as  the  case 
demands  than  to  be  continually  telliiTg  what  you  will 
do  if  certain  offense  is  repeated.  One  of  the  most 
astonished  boys  I  ever  saw  was  one  who  had  per- 
sistently annoyed  a  timid  girl  near  him  all  one  day. 
The  teacher  quietly  corrected  him,  but  the  offense 
was  repeated,  so  she  pretended  not  to  notice  him 
till  the  children  filed  out  of  the  room.  Then  taking 
him  out  of  the  line  she  closed  the  door  and  gave  him 
a  sound  whipping  without  a  word  of  warning.  Of 
course  the  story  leaked  out,  as  those  things  always 
do,  and  thereafter  the  boys  heeded  the  quiet  reproof 
for  fear  of  judgment  to  come.  The  wise  general 
does  not  publish  his  plans  and  neither  does  the  wise 
teacher. — Adapted  from  Popular  Educator. 


Primary  Reading,  First  Grade. 

Every  primary  teacher  realizes  that  the  essential 
in  her  room  is  reading.  In  order  to  read,  the  child 
must  be  able  to  grasp  the  thought  expressed  on  the 
printed  page.  In  order  to  grasp  the  thought  the 
child  must  be  familiar  with  the  signs  by  means  of 
which  the  thought  is  expressed. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  When  the  child 
enters  the  schoolroom  be  is  familiar  with  the  appear- 
ance of  certaui  objects.  Many  of  them  he  knows  by 
name,  and  readily  recognizes  the  pictures  of  them. 
Now  he  is  brougtit  face  to  face  with  this  same  object 
in  a  different  form,  so  to  speak.  Ever  since  he  can 
remember  he  has  known  what  a  cat  is ;  he  can  call  it 
by  name,  and  recognize  a  picture  of  it.  But  he  has 
never  seen  die  written  representation  of  it.  It  is  now 
the  teacher's  duty  to  make  Wm  acquainted  with  it. 
If  she  presents  both  the  script  and  printed  form,  the 
child's  mind  will  become  confused  and  the  result  will 
be  that  he  will  not  know  either  one  perfectly,  for 
psychologists  tell  us  that  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of  grasping  but  'one  idea  at  a  times. 

These  same  educators  advocate  the  teaching  of 
script  forms  fir.st  for  various  reasons,  among  which 
are  these ;  that  the  child  can  sooner  begin  to  write, 
and  that  the  teacher  can  more  rapidly  place  the  work 
on  the  board  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  and  we  all 


know  that  the  children  are  much  more  interested  in 
the  words  and  sentences  the  teacher  is  putting  on  the 
board  in  their  presence,  than  they  are  in  work  already 
placed  there  before  the  class  is  called. 

In  preparing  the  work  for  the  first  months  of 
school  it  is  a  good  plan  to  write  upon  a  card  all  of 
the  words  found  in  the  readers  to  be  used.  This 
card  is  simply  for  the  teadher's  use  and  may  be 
tacked  up  at  one  side  of  the  board,  or  kept  in  her 
desk,  and  the  words  checked  off  as  they  are  mas- 
tered by  the  children.  In  this  way  it  takes  but  very 
little  time  to  prepare  a  list  of  familiar  words  for  a 
word  drill.  Of  course,  if  there  is  blackboard  room, 
it  is  better  to  keep  a  list  of  words  on  the  board  for 
constant  reference,  and  adding  to  it  each  day  the 
word  or  words  mastered  by  the  children. 

When  children  first  enter  school  make  them  feel  at 
home ;  have  simple  conversation  lessons ;  gradually 
introduce  objects  and  pictures;  let  children  express 
their  ideas  freely  about  them,  framing  sentences  for 
the  teacher  to  write  on  the  board,  the  children  to 
read  in  turn,  each  child  pointing  to  and  reading  his 
own  sentence. 

After  considerable  work  has  been  done  with  sen- 
tences as  wholes,  analyze  them  with  the  children  in 
order  to  secure  the  separate  words  and  phrases. 
Later  on,  in  the  same  manner  analyze  the  words  to 
find  their  component  parts. 

At  first  teach  the  words  a,  an  and  tlic  in  connec- 
nection  with  the  words  with  which  they  are  used. 
In  this  way  the  children  will  unconsciously  use  the 
correct  pronunciation,  and  save  trouble  in  the 
future. 

The  transition  from  script  to  print  need  not  be  the 
bugbear  it  often  is,  if  the  script  form  is  thoroughly 
mastered  first.  In  beginning  the  work  with  print, 
use  objects  just  as  in  the  very  first  lessons,  only 
printing  the  sentences  and  words  intead  of  writing 
them.  But  never  let  the  children  prmt.  It  is  simply 
a  waste  of  time  and  useless. 

Now-a-days  nearly  all  of  the  readers  for  primary 
children  have  many  action  sentences  iti  them, 
especially  in  the  first  part.  Let  the  children  act  them. 
How  they  love  to!  And  what  a  zest  it  adds  to  their 
reading!  The  aid  that  the  acting  is  to  the  child's 
expression  in  reading  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

This  brings  us  to  another  so-called  situmbling  ex- 
pression, or  rather  the  lack  of  expression.  One  help 
is  to  have  the  child  read  the  sentence  silently  first, 
then,  closing  the  chart  or  blackboard,  tell  it  to  the 
class. 

When   the  children  are   far  enough  advanced   to 
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study  tlicir  reading  lessons,  the  teadicr  shoukl  go 
over  the  advance  lesson  with  the  children,  finding 
the  new  words  and  drilling  on  them.  Every  teacher 
has  her  own  devices  for  these  word  drills,  and  is 
constantly  thinking  of  new  ones. 

We  now  come  to  the  three  subdivisions,  if  I  may 
call  it  so,  of  reading,  that  have  caused  as  much,  if 
not  more,  discussion  as  the  different  methods  of 
teaching  reading. 

Some  teachers  claim  that  phonics  should  be  taught 
after  the  child  has  been  in  school  but  a  few  days. 
Some  that  they  should  not  be  begun  until  Thanks- 
giving or  Christmas.  There  are  successful  teachers 
following  each  one  of  these  methods.  You  must 
adapt  your  method  to  j^ourself  and  your  pupils.  In 
phonics,  if  in  no  other  phase  of  your  work,  the 
ground  nnist  be  covered  very  slowly  and  thoroughly, 
or  in  a  short  time  your  work  along  this  line  will  be 
in  a  tangle  that  you  will  find  almost  impossible  to 
unravel. 

Spelling  should  be  begun  early  in  the  year,  and 
continued  with  diligence  and  unflagging  zeal.  -Ml 
of  you  have  seen  the  demonstration  of  the  first 
spelling  lessons,  so  I  will  not  take  your  time  for  that. 
Only  be  thorough.     Results  will  tell. 

Certannly  the  children  should  be  able  to  repeat  the 
alphabet  and  recognize  the  printed  and  written 
forms,  when  they  leave  the  first  grade.  There  are 
many  ways  of  teaching  it,  ami  most  of  them  gootl. 
Use  any  you  think  best  fitted  to  your  pupils.  One 
caution  I  would  throw  out, — Don't  require  the  chil- 
dren to  learn  it  until  they  are  ready  to  use  it,  for  if 
you  do,  it  will  be  forgotten  and  the  ground  must  be 
covered  again.  .Again  I  say,  be  thorough. — 
Adapted:  Grace  Miner,  in  Dakota  Journal  of  lidii- 
cation. 


An  old  record  sums  up  the  duties  of  a  New  Eng- 
land schoolmaster  of  1661,  as  follows: 

1.  To  act  as  court  messenger. 

2.  To  serve  summonses. 

3.  To  conduct  certain  ceremonial  services  of  the 
church. 

4.  To  lead  the  Sunday  choir. 

5      To  ring  the  bell  for  public  worship. 

6.  To  dig  graves. 

7.  To  take  charge  of  the  school. 

8.  To  perform  other  occasional  duties. 


A  subscriber,  after  many  years  of  faithful  teach- 
ing, savs:  '"I  wi.sh  wur  pa[)er  every  success,  and 
should  I  ever  enter  into  active  service  as  teacher 
again  I  shall  at  once  take  your  valued  Review. 


Drawing:  in  the  Manual  Training  Room. 
Bv   r.  G,    .MAmiEUK. 

iJrawing  is  a  mode  of  expression  wliich  is  uni- 
versal, an<l  may  be  said  to  be  the  acme  of  shurtltaml. 
.\  few  lines,  speedily  put  tngctiier,  will  give  a  mucli 
iK-tter  and  quicker  idea  »f  what  -we  wi.sh  to  express, 
than  would  |>ages  of  printed  matter.  As  language 
is  the  essential  foundation  of  mental  e<lucation, 
drawing  shcndd  be  the  natural  .starting  \xHnl  oi 
education  in  all  its  forms.  It  may,  Uiercforc,  be 
conceived  how  u.seful  drawing  is  in  the  manual 
training  room,  where  so  much  has  to  lie  expressed 
in  so  little  space,  and  in  so  short  a  time.  In  addition, 
drawing  is  of  itself  a  form  of  manual  training.  It  is 
a  powerful  means  of  developing  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties. It  brings  the  eye  into  close  relationship  with 
the  mind,  while  the  hand  unconsciously  Ix-comes  the 
servant  of  both,  it  cultivates  and  trains  the  sense  of 
form  and  proportion,  througli  the  constant  analysis 
of  both  :  makes  the  eye  (|uick  and  sure  in  ot>serva- 
tion,  and  the  hand  skilful  in  execution. 

In  considering  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  manual  training  teacher,  it  must  he  remembered 
that  drawing  is  very  Hmitcd  in  extent  in  the  manual 
training  room,  chiefly  because  so  much  of  it  is 
mechanical,  yet  it  loses  none  of  the  advantages 
enumcrateil  above,  and  should  on  no  account  be 
treated  as  of  minor  importance  to  the  liench  work, 
whether  in  cardtoard,  clay,  w<xkI  or  iron  working. 
It  is  necessary  that  every  child  should  learn  to  read 
and  write  the  language  of  drawing.  He  should, 
therefore,  make  a  fully  dimensioned  drawing  of 
each  piece  of  work,  either  before  or  side, by  side 
with  the  bendi  work.  .Vctual  specimens  may  Ix;  and 
are  sometimes  used  instead  of  working  drawings, 
but  they  are  very  pooT  substitutes.  If  the  drawing 
be  taught  intelligently  the  chihl  has  a  clear  idea  of 
what  the  work  is  to  look  like  when  fini.shed,  and  also 
all  necessary  instructions  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
various  parts.  The  result  is  that  he  returns  to  the 
bench  with  a  full  conception  of  what  is  required, 
and  sets  to  work  in  such  a  manner  that  a  spirit  of 
self  reliance  is  fostered,  which  is  Iwuntl  to  have  a 
lasting  effect.  As  the  drawing  in  this  work  con- 
sists largely  of  plans,  elevations  and  sections,  the 
principles  of  these  must  be  thoroughly  understfxnl, 
but  a-s  these  principles  are  difficult  for  >-oung  children, 
the  drawing  in  the  early  stages  should  be  as  largely 
as  iK)ssible  pictorial.  Sketching  is  not  desirable, 
and  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  permitted  in  working 
drawings  as  it  tends  to  lessen  accuracy.  This  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  freehand  should  not  be  allowed 
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in  the  manual  training  room.  On  the  contrary  it 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage,  and  should  be 
encouraged  in  the  sketching  of  leaves,  sections  of 
trees,  and  the  drawing  of  tools,  apparatus,  etc.  The 
free  use  of  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  to  illustrate 
the  object  lessons  will  greatly  help  the  above. 
Sometimes  it  is  permissible  to  make  freehand  work- 
ing drawings,  especially  where  the  pupil  is  working 
out  an  original  model,  (though  this  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  properly  finished  drawing),  or  where 
the  model  consists  of  a  number  of  curves  which  are 
not  easily  drawn  with  instruments.  This  should  not 
be  carried  too  far,  as  it  is  likely  to  cause  a  deteriora- 
tion in  the  quality  of  the  work,  and  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  habits  of  neatness  and  precision  which 
result  from  accurate  mechanical  drawing. 

To  combine  the  accuracy  of  a  working  drawing 
with  the  picturesque  effect  of  a  freehand  sketch  is 
somewhat  difficult,  but  this  can  be  obviated  by  a 
judicious  use  of  isometric  projection.  The  chief 
advantages  of  this  kind  of  drawing  are  that  it  is 
easy  to  read,  much  more  so  than  orthographic  pro- 
jection, and  is  easy  to  represent,  where  the  object  is 
rectilinear.  Its  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  theory  is  rather  beyond  the  understanding  of 
young  children.  The  principles,  however,  may  be 
taught,  and  the  theory  left  till  later.  It  is  also 
unnecessary  to  use  the  isometric  scale,  and  this  gives 
us  another  advantage,  viz.,  that  the  drawing  may  be 
made  to  full  dimensions.  If  this  projection  be  used 
in  the  higher  grades,  it  will  be  found  more  useful  to 
make  the  drawing  from  the  orthographic  projection, 
rather  than  from  the  model,  as  this  is  of  great  bene- 
fit in  helping  the  pupils  to  read  a  drawing,  which  is 
always  more  difficult  than  to  write  one. 

Another  feature,  which  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
manual  training  teachers,  is  tlmt  of  ambidextrous 
drawing.  Mechanical  drawing  lends  itself  to  this 
form  of  training  even  more  than  freehand,  on 
account  of  the  assistance  given  by  tlie  various  instru- 
menits.  It  has  heen  objected  to  as  a  "fad"  or  a 
"novelty,"  but  most  authorities  now  recognize  that 
it  is  bajsed  on  the  physiological  principle  that  the 
muscles  on  both  sides  of  the  body  should  be  equally 
developed.  If  it  be  started  with  the  younger  classes, 
no  diminution  in  the  quality  of  the  work  will  be 
noticed  in  the  following  years,  while  the  pupil  will 
have  reaped  the  benefit  of  using  either  hand  with 
equal  facility. 


A  Teacher's  Toast. 

Elizabeth  A.  Meseroll,  one  of  the  clever  school 
teachers  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  made  a  hit  at  the  recent 
re-union  of  the  alumni  of  the  state  schools  by  her 
response  to  a  toast.    Among  other  things,  she  said : 

"That  the  school  teacher  should  be  toasted  is 
obviously  fitting.  For  though  this  association  boasts 
of  its  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief,  its  rich  man, 
its  poor  man,  its  beggarman  and  perhaps  thief,  yet 
in  far  more  alarming  measure  does  the  school  teach- 
er abound.  Semi-annually  we  hold  our  breath  when 
the  normal  pours  out  its  large  classes  upon  the  help- 
less state.  We  wonder  what  will  become  of  the 
graduates.  Sometimes  we  wonder  what  will  be- 
come of  the  state.  One  by  one,  however,  they  find 
some  channel  of  work  and  disappear  from  the  gen- 
eral sight,  except  when  on  some  such  occasion  as 
this  one  is  fished  out  and  held  suspended  before  the 
public  view.  How  eagerly  sihall  we  follow  the  short 
and  simple  annals !  How  irresistibly  shall  we  be 
drawn  to  the  conclusion  which  will  run  like  a  refrain 
through  the  glowing  words  — 

"  '  Some  are  de^d  and  some  are  wed, 
But  most  go  on  forever.' 
"Tlie  school  teachers  flourish  distinctly  in  two 
armies — the  one  small  but  strong — the  males  ;  the 
other  large,  but  feeble — the  females.  Down 
through  the  years  militant  they  go — the  small,  strong 
army  a  step  or  two  in  advance  ;  the  large,  weak  army 
following  with  becoming  meekness.  Menaces  and 
challenges  have  been  thrown  from  one  army  to  the 
other ;  sometimes  actual  engagements  have  occurred. 
But  in  the  main  the  armies  march  forward  amicably 
against  the  common  foe,  for  the  angel  of  tolerance 
and  forbearance  walks  Iwtween  and  keep  the  peace. 
"P'orth  they  go,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  bat- 
tling against  ignorance,  vulgarity,  and  stupidity; 
warring  against  prejudice,  struggling  fiercely  for 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  until  one 
by  one  they  make  a  triumphant  entrance  as  Retire- 
ment I'und  annuitants." 


Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun. 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done." 


Arithmetic  M.\tch. — Select  two  leaders  and  let 
them  choose  sides  as  for  any  match.  Give  twenty 
or  twenty-five  mental  problems  and  require  the 
pupils  to  write  the  answers  upon  their  papers, 
always  concretely.  Exchange  papers,  the  oppon- 
ents correcting  each  others"  papers,  the  teacher  giv- 
ing the  correct  answers.  Each  correct  answer  re- 
ceives one  credit.  Count  the  number  of  credits  for 
each  side  to  determine  the  victors.  This  may  also 
be  used  as  a  spelling  match,  the  pupils  writing  the 
words  instead  of  spelling  orally.  This  gives  each 
one  a  chance  to  spell  all  the  words,  and  is  not  so  tiro- 
some  as  the  old-fashioned  "  spelling  down." 
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In  the  Country  School. 

As  a  general  rule  there  is  iiu  oilier  place  \shcre 
a  teacher  is  thrown  so  completely  u{)on  himself  for 
both  resources  and  Riiidance-  as  in  the  country 
school.  Nor  is  this  altogether  an  evil,  by  any 
means.  If  he  is  a  person  self-reliant,  earnest  in  his 
work,  well  prepared  for  his  vocation,  and  endowed 
with  the  power  of  meeting  emergencies,  it  may  be 
most  fortunate  both  for  him  and  for  his  pupils,  that 
he  has  no  superintendent,  no  cast-iron  course  of 
study,  no  strictly  prescribed  grades,  nor  established 
methods  to  conform  to. 

Nothing  is  more  important  for  any  teacher,  and 
this  is  especially  true  in  the  country  school,  than 
to  be  prepared  beforehand  for  whatever  may  arise. 
Lack  in  this  regard  is  probably  much  more  frequent- 
ly a  lack  of  failure  than  lack  of  ability,  lack  of  ap- 
pliances, or  lack  of  outside  support.  A  wise  teacher 
will  be  certain  to  go  before  no  class  without  having 
looked  carefully  over  the  lesson  for  the  day  in  the 
quiet  of  his  study.  In  this  way,  he  knows  precisely 
what  is  coming,  he  knows  where  difficulties  are 
likely  to  arise,  and  he  will  have  plans  for  meeting 
them.  If  he  knows  his  pupils  as  he  ought  to  know 
them,  he  will  know  where  each  one  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  stumble,  and  he  will  have  devised  some 
special  plan  of  meeting  that  pupil's  special  needs. 
Such  a  course  will  have  an  enormous  influence  in 
establishing  the  teacher  in  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  pupils.  They  will  feel  that  whatever 
may  happen,  he  is  master  of  the  situation.  And  all 
this  is  quite  as  true  in  respect  to  matters  of  disci- 
pline and  management,  as  in  matters  of  instruction. 
In  the  school  world,  as  in  the  world  of  nature, 
storms  seldom  burst  out  without  ample  warning. 
The  teacher  who  is  alert  and  thoughtful  will  take 
note  of  threatening  phenomena ;  and  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  dissipate  the  storm  if  possible:  if  not,  to 
meet  it  at  no  disadvantage. 

Even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  the  making  of  an- 
nouncements to  his  pupils,  he  will  be  prepared  to 
do  it  in  the  proper  way.  omitting  nothing,  making 
no  confused  or  bungling  statements,  and  wasting  no 
words.  An  excellent  aid  is  to  have  tablets,  or  a 
sheet  of  loose  paper,  lying  on  his  desk  at  all  times, 
on  which  he  will  make  notes  of  anything  that  needs 
to  be  said,  at  any  moment  when  it  occurs  to  him : 
and  then,  at  the  projicr  time,  he  will  speak  bv  the 
card. 

A  little  ceremony  at  times  has  a  gootl  eflFect,  es- 
pecially   upon    boys    and   girls    in    the   country. —  a 


formal  "<io<Ml  morning."  on  oixming,  and  a  formal 
"(iood  night."  at  dismission.  While  this  is  v  '• 
tormal,  it  should  by  no  means  lie  heartless;  1, 
tones  be  round,  full,  and  hearty,  and  let  time 
enough  be  taken  to  make  an  impression.  On  the 
entrance  of  a  visitor,  it  may  Ik-  well  at  times  for 
the  teacher  to  allow  the  school  to  rise  and  greet  him 
with  a  proper  salute.  \isiting  the  schools  of 
Toronto  at  one  time,  in  company  with  Superintend- 
ent Hughes,  nothing  impressed  me  more  pleasantly 
than  to  see  the  children  rise  and.  in  response  to  the 
superintendent's  "  Goo<!  morning,  children,"  make 
a  graceful  gesture  with  the  right  hand  and  return 
a  ringing,  hearty  "  Gooij  morning.  Mr.  Hughes," 
Some  such  well-managed  ceremony  does  much  to 
remove  the  awkwardness  and  bor.rishness  which  too 
often  trouble  children  in  the  country. 

Of  course,  every  teacher  will  have  a  programme; 
ii  will  be  carefully  prepared,  conspicuously  posted, 
and  strictly  followed.  Such  a  programme  saves 
much  time:  but  perhaps  that  is  the  smallest  part  of 
its  value.  It  trains  pupils  into  the  habit  of  plan- 
ning their  work  beforehand.  It  is  the  lack  of  this 
habit  which  causes  more  noise,  confusion,  wasted 
effort,  and  vexation,  in  the  world  than  almost  any 
other  one  thing.  But  this  is  not  all.  perhaps  not 
the  best  to  be  said  for  the  good  programme  carefullv 
followed.  It  has  a  wonderful  power  in  developing 
a  sense  of  responsibility.  .-Kt  the  appointed  moment, 
the  exercise  is  due;  it  will  be  rigidly  demanded; 
the  pupil  knew  beforehand  that  it  would  be  demand- 
ed at  that  time.  Thus  he  grows  into  the  habit  of 
feeling  fully  responsible  for  demands  which  must 
b(  met,  and  for  which  preparation  can  be  marie. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  for  a  moment,  that  the 
effect  of  a  school  for  good  or  evil  is  vastly  greater 
in  the  habits  it  fosters  than  in  the  formal  lessons 
it  teaches ;  no  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  can 
atone  for  the  formation  of  bad  habits,  of  thought, 
speech,  or  action.  Habits  make  character:  some 
one  has  pithily  said  "Sow  an  act.  and  you  reap  a 
habit;  sow  a  habit,  and  you  reap  a  character;  sow 
a  character,  and  you  reap  a  destiny." 

One  most  important  point,  in  all  the  te.icher's 
planning  and  pre])aring.  will  be  to  see  that  every 
pupil,  in  recitation  hour  and  in  study  hours  alike, 
has  something  pressing  upon  him  to  be  done,  and 
that  he  is  held  strictly  responsible  for  the  doing  of 
it.  In  this  one  thing  alone,  lies  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  matter  of  governing  a  school.  Pupils 
who  are  kept  thoroughly  busy  at  what  they  should 
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be  doing  scarcely  need  any  further  government. 
Even  good  pupils  cannot  be  trusted  if  they  have 
nothing  to  do-  or  if  they  are  not  doing  what  they 
ought  to  be  doing.  If  I  Swere  asked,  what  is  the 
"  best  method "  of  preventing  whispering  in 
school  ?  — •  did  you  ever  hear  that  question  ? — I 
should  say,  Give  every  pupil  some  right  and  useful 
thing  to  do,  and  then  be  sure  that  he  is  busy  doing 
it.  And  the  same  thing  might  be  said  respecting 
those  other  practices  which  so  often  waste  time, 
spoils  pupils,  and  make  the  teacher's  school-life  a 
prolonged  torture.  Here,  again,  the  law  of  habit 
applies  with  full  force;  he  who  forms  the  habit  of 
keeping  always  busy  at  something  which  he  ought 
to  do  will  never  have  time  to  be  busy  at  anything 
else.^ — E.  C.  H..  in  School  and  Home  Journal. 


The  hardest  part  of  the  writing  lesson  for  the 
teacher  is  her  care  that  each  child  holds  his  pencil 
or  pen  correctly.  The  child  must  be  taught  to  hold 
the  pen  lightly,  that  the  fingers  may  be  flexible,  yet 
firm,  that  they  may  have  perfect  control  over  it. 
He  must  hold  the  pen  between  the  thumb  and  second 
finger,  some  distance  from  the  point.  The  fore- 
finger, slightly  curved,  should  rest  upon  the  top  of 
the  pen.  The  hand  should  move  over  the  paper 
upon  the  little  finger,  and  the  pen  must  lie  in  the 
direction  of  the  forearm.  In  those  rare  cases,  where 
ii  seems  impossible  for  the  child  to  remember  the 
correct  position,  the  teacher  may  resort  to  this  very 
old  plan — a  plan  as  old  as  to  be  new,  indeed,  to 
young  children.  Cut  three  little  notches  in  the  pen 
holder  where  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  should 
touch  the  pen.  This  plan  has  cured  many  children 
of  bad  habits  of  holding  the  pen. — Popular  Edu- 
cator. 


The  moral  training  of  children  belongs  exclusive- 
ly to  the  home.  So  we  have  often  heard  it  said  in 
various  tones  and  on  many  keys  at  numerous  educa- 
tional meetings.  But,  what  if  the  home  be  utterly 
unfit  to  train  the  child,  and  if  the  influences  around 
him  there  are  evil  and  that  continually?  Must  the 
school  withdraw  itself  into  a  cold  intellectuality, 
and  say  indiflferently  and  even  contemptuously  to 
each  child,  "See  thou  to  that?"  God  forbid!' Let 
unceasing  thanks  be  given  that  in  thousands  of 
sdioolrooms  the  phrase,  In  loco  parentis,  has  a 
blessed  meaning,  and  that  many  a  child  has  found 
in  the  public  school  the  fulness  and  richness  of 
true  parental  love,  and  divine  inspirations  which 
.shall  continue  in  his  heart  as  wells  of  living  water 
forever. — Western  School  Journal. 


Glad  To  Be  Alive. 

However  you  feel  about  it  then  I  am  glad,  glad 
beyond  any  words,  that  I  have  had  a  look  at  this 
marvellous  world,  that  I  have  been  able  to  gaze  into 
the  sky  at  night.  What  a  beautiful  picture  that  is 
that  Wordsworth  gives  to  us  when  he  says — 

"  The  moon  doth  with  delight 

Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare. 
Waters  on  a  starry  night  are 

Beautiful  and   fair!  " 

On  your  knees,  friends,  in  the  presence  of  this 
wonderful  world  of  trees  and  wind  and  cloud  and 
sky  and  mountain  and  river  and  sea  and  all  growing 
and  beautiful  things!  On  your  knees,  I  say,  in  awe 
and  wonder  and  gratitude !  And  never  dare,  after 
having  this  magnificent  gift  bestowed  upon  you,  to 
speak  slightingly  of  these  senses  and  this  wonderful 
body  that  puts  }-ou  into  even  passing,  momentary 
touch  with  these  strange,  delightful  things ! 

Not  only  simply  to  look  at  them.  There  is  another 
thing  I  am  glad  to  be  ahve  for  and  that  is  that  I  can 
study  this  wonderful  world,  and  see  beneath  the  sur- 
face and  bcTOnd  the  ordinary  limits  of  the  vision. 

I  remember  an  illustration  used  once  by  one  of  my 
teachers  in  the  divinity  school,  who  compared  the 
world  to  a  house  that  was  constructed  on  this  mar- 
velious  plan :  You  enter  one  room  and  here  are  sev- 
eral doors,  any  one  of  wliich  you  can  take,  leading 
you  into  another  room;  you  pass  through  one  of 
these  doors  and  are  in  another  room,  still  with  a  good 
many  doors  leading  out  of  it ;  before  investigat- 
ing this  one  you  go  into  another,  still  many  doors ; 
another,  still  many  doors;  and  life  is  not  long 
enough  to  explore  and  discover  a  thousandth  part 
of  it  all. —  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 


Work  in  estimating  distances,  heights,  etc.,  should 
not  be  neglected.  Ask  the  older  pupils  to  point  out 
a  spot  twenty  rods  from  the  school  house,  a  half- 
mile,  a  mile,  etc. 

How  long  is  your  sdhoolroom?  How  wide?  How 
high?  Estimate  height  of  tree  in  yard.  How  long 
is  your  blackboard?  How  wide?  How  far  above  the 
floor  is  the  bottom  of  the  blackboard?  How  many 
feet  are  there  between  the  top  of  the  blackboard 
and  the  ceiling?  How  long  is  the  stovepipe?  How 
high  is  the  wood  box  ? 

Measurements  should  also  be  made  by  pupil?. 
Concrete  problems  can  be  made  real  only  to  pupils 
who  come  in  contact  with  the  aflfairs  in  life  witii 
which  the  problems  in  the  arithmetic  deal. — JViscon- 
sin  Journal  of  Education. 
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Valuable  Facts  for  Arithmetic. 

1.  Tlif  pioMirc  ul  llic  aliiiu.sijlicrc  upon  each 
square  inch  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  14.7  pounils. 
This  is  usually  spoken  of  as  15  pounds. 

2.  A  brick  is  8  inches  by  4  inches  by  2  inches. 

3.  On  the  side  of  a  wall  7  bricks  with  the  mortar 
cover  about  i  square  foot. 

4.  About  22  bricks  with  the  mortar  till  i  cubic 
foot. 

5.  There  arc  about  4-5  as  many  bushels  in  a  bin 
as  there  are  cubic  feet. 

6.  A  clapboard  is  4  feet  long  and  6  inches  wide. 

7.  There  are  25  clapboards  in  a  bunch. 

8.  As  clapboards  are  laid,  each  covers  i  stjuare 
foot. 

9.  A  heavy  body  falls  16  feet  the  first  second, 
2  X  2  X  16  the  next,  and  3  x  3  x  16  the  third. 

10.  A  foot  pound  is  the  power  required  to  raise 
one  pound  one  foot. 

11.  A  gallon  is  231  cubic  inches. 

12.  A  gallon  of  water  weighs  8  1-3  Pounds. 

13.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62  1-2  pounds. 

14.  A  horse  power  raises  550  pounds  one  font 
per  second. 

15.  A  lath  is  4  feet  by    i  1-2  inches. 

16.  Laths  are  nailed  3-8  of  an  inch  apart. 

17.  There  are  50  laths  in  a  bunch. 

18.  A  bunch  of  laths  covers  3  square  yards  of 
surface. 

19.  Wall  paper  is   18  inches  wide. 

20.  There  arc  24  feet  in  a  single  roll  of  wall 
paper. 

21.  Four  bunches  of  shingles  make  i.ooo. 

22.  A  bunch  of  shingles  covers  25  square  feet 
when  laid  with  4  inches  exposed. 

23.  Sound  travels  in  the  air  1,100  feet  a  second. 

24.  Sound  travels  in  water  4,700  feet  a  second. 

25.  -■X  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1,000  ounces- 
and  in  expanding  it  increases  7  1-2  per  cent. 

These  and  a  multitude  of  other  facts  are  found 
admirably  given  in  Winslow's  "Natural  Arithmetic." 
Book  III. 


Ttie  Last  Half  Hour 

Have  yuu  ever  trie<J  making  the  last  lialf  liour  \Acas- 
ant  with  young  scholars?  .Vt  first,  when  rcstraim 
is  so  irksome,  do  you  put  in  practice  s<Hnc  of  the 
things  that  are  .so  interesting  to  children?  When  all 
are  growing  restless  just  give  a  little  pencil  tap  and 
see  how  quickly  you  will  have  the  lagging  attention. 
Then  .say  pleasantly,  "Put  your  books  away  (|uictiy. 
Now  we  are  going  to  tell  some  of  the  things  that  we 
did  in  vacation,  that  plea.sc<l  us  most."  You,  as  well 
as  the  children,  will  Ix-  suri)rise<l  when  the  clock 
shows  the  hour  for  closing.  C>r  let  the  children  play 
some  geography  or  history  game ;  any  bright  teacher 
can  devise  one  of  her  own. 

Some  teacher  who  has  not  studied  "diild-naturc," 
will  find  fault  pf)ssibly  with  the  al>ive  and  sajf  that 
the  children  will  get  lazy,  and  will  always  be  want- 
ing to  get  out  of  order.  Simply  try  something  along 
this  line  and  if  it  is  not  a  success  it  is  your  fault.  We 
speak  from  several  years'  experience.  It  certainly 
will  make  you  a  favorite  with  your  pupils  and  make 
them  studious  and  obedient. — Exchange. 


Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true: 
To  think   without  confusion  clearly; 
To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely; 
To  act   from  honest   motives  purely ; 
To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Probably  ninety-nine  persons  in  a  hundred,  if 
asked  to  what  country  Mont  Pdanc  belongs,  would 
answer  Switzerland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  be- 
longs chiefly  to  France  and  Italy,  the  b«iundary  line 
passing  across  its  summit.  The  northern  part  of 
the  Mont  131anc  chain,  however  belongs  to  the 
Swiss.  A.  writer  in  the  French  periodical.  Sattirc. 
gets  quite  indignant  at  the  apparent  disposition 
shown  by  the  Swiss  in  their  guide-books  and  at 
expositions  to  claim  Europe's  highest  mountain  as 
their  jiroperty. 

.\  drunken  congressman  once  said  to  .\braham 
Lincoln:  "I  am  a  self-made  man."  "Then,  sir." 
responded  Honest  .\be,  "  that  relieves  the  .Mmighty 
of  an  awful  responsibility." — Travel. 

Lessons  in  grammar  and  geography  are  not  so 
irksome  in  a  school  with  manual  training  as  in  one 
without  it.  It  adds  interest  to  the  other  studies  in 
the  school.  In  one  school  a  correlation  with 
measurements  in  arithmetic,  the  pupils  made  a 
miniature  house,  building  it  to  a  scale:  they  reckon- 
ed the  cost  of  the  siding,  plastering-  shingling,  car-  t 
pet-ng  and  painting.  The  creative  faculties  are 
brought  into  act-on.  the  history  and  arithmetic  re- 
inforced, and  the  life  of  the  .school  made  of  greater 
interest.— Sk/"/.  KciiJall.  Indianapolis. 
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Overdone  Expressions. 

London  Tit-Bits  recently  offered  a  prize  for  the 
best  contribution  on  hackneyed  terms  used  in 
writing  and  speaking,  and  here  is  the  winning 
paper;  it  purports  to  be  a  law  against  the  use  of 
worn-out  expressions : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Long-Suffering  and  Sorely  Afflicted  Reading  Pub- 
lic, and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  Any  journalist,  litterateur,  novelist,  penny-a- 
liner,  or  any  other  ink-slinger,  who,  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act,  shall  write,  print,  or  publish,  or 
cause  to  be  written,  printed,  or  published,  any  of 
the  following  or  similar  hackneyed  or  over-used 
phrases — that  is  to  say,  in  alluding  to  the  awful 
mystery  of  death  shall  refer  to  "  that  bourn  from 
whence  no  traveller  returns ;  "  or,  in  mentioning  a 
deceased  person,  shall  write  of  him  or  her  as  hav- 
ing "shuffled  oft'  this  mortal  coil;"  or,  shall  desig- 
nate the  condition  of  the  unmarried  as  a  "  state  of 
single  blessedness,"  or  speak  of  a  newly  married 
couple  as  "  the  happy  pair,"  or  of  a  wife  as  "  the 
better  half;  "  or  shall  deny  by  implication  an  indis- 
putable scientific  fact  by  asserting  the  possibility 
of  a  person's  being  "  conspicuous  by  his  absence ;  " 
or  shall  write  with  profane  pen  the  expressions,  "  a 
sight  for  the  gods,"  or  "  a  sight  to  make  angels 
weep ;  "  or,  in  reference  to  physical  attributes  or 
peculiarities,  shall  use  any  of  the  following  expres- 
sions :  "  the  bated  breath,"  "  the  human  form 
divine,"  "  eagle  glance,"  "  magnetic  gaze,"  "dilated 
nostrils,"  "  willowy  form,"  "arch  smile,"  "  daintily- 
gloved  hand."  "  flowing  locks,"  "  golden  tresses," 
"  delicately  tinted  lips,"  "  the  inner  man." 

Or  shall  speak  of  the  "  popular  president,"  "  the 
courteous  general  manager,"  "  the  genial  secretary," 
"the  charming  hostess,"  'a  few  well  chosen  words," 
"  the  succulent  bivalve,"  "  the  psychological  mo- 
ment," "  so  near,  yet  so  far,"  "  last  but  not  least," 
"  a  dull,  sickening  thud,"  "  his  own  inimitable 
style,"  "  old  Sol,"  "  the  gentle  light  of  the  moon," 
"  a  cool  million,"  or  shall  use  any  similar  hackneyed 
expressions,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
dc-meanor,  and,  being  thereof  convicted  by  public 
opinion,  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  away  his  salary 
to  the  Home  for  Old  Jokes,  and  the  delinquent  shall 
offer  an  ample  apology  to  the  public,  and  agree 
never  again   to  infringe  the  ])rovisions  of  this  Act. 

2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Literary  lilack 
List  Act,  1903. 


Give  the  grammatical  construction  of  each  itali- 
cized word  in  the  foWowing  sentences : 

1.  He  struck  the  man  dead. 

2.  He  found  the  man  dead. 

3.  The  general  ordered  the  soldiers  to  march. 

4.  The  general  ordered  water  to  drink. 

5.  He  went  home. 

6.  The  man  is  here. 

7.  The  boy  is  safe. 

8.  The  girl  is  present. 

9.  She  arrived  safe. 

10.  I  boug"ht  a  dozen  sheep. 

11.  I  bought  tzvelve  sbeep. 

12.  The  fire  burns  lozv. 

13.  He  stands  si.v  feet  tall. 

14.  The  tree  stands  six  feet  above  the  track. — 
Western  Teacher. 


The  German  government  has  directed  that  the 
study  of  English  shall  be  an  optional  study  in  the 
public  schools  of  Germany.  This  will  displace 
France  as  the  preferred  foreign  language.  The 
new  policy,  which  has  been  under  discussion  for 
years,  was  adopted  largely  as  the  result  of  a  me- 
morial presented  by  the  Dresden  Schoolmasters' 
Association.  The  memorial  stated  that  English  was 
now  more  useful  in  business  than  French,  as  it  is 
the  most  widely  used  civilized  language  in  the 
world.  It  also  says  that  English  is  preferable 
because  it  opens  up  a  literature  which  is  superior 
to  the  French,  and  because,  being  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  German,  it  is  easier  to  learn. 


A  little  Rochester  girl  drew  the  picture  of  a  dog 
and  cat  on  her  slate,  and  calling  her  mother's  at- 
tention to  it,  said :  "  A  cat  oughtn't  to  have  but  four 
legs ;  but  I  drew  it  with  six,  so  she  could  run  away 
from  the  dog." 


How  many  of  the  teachers  who  teach  in  the  coun- 
try schools  let  the  children  use  the  crumbs  in  their 
lunch  boxes,  for  the  purpose  of  coaxing  juncoes, 
whitecaps,  kingbirds,  and  other  friends  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  and  while  they  pick  the  crumbs, 
tell  the  children  about  their  habits? 


Husband  (on  his  wedding  tour) — I  wamt  rooms 
for  mvself  and  wife. 

Hotel  Clerk— Suite? 

Hu.sband — Of  course  she  is — perfectly  loveJy ;  the 
sweetest  girl  in  the  world. 


"Age  before  beauty,"  said  Falstai?,  as  he 
attempted  to  enter  before  the  prince.  "No !  Grace 
before  meat,"  said  fhe  prince  gently,  as  he  pushed 
Ijim  from  his  path." — Life. 
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The  Review's  Question  Box. 


1>.  B.  — Please  solve  tlie  following  :  -II  .r  •  .  \>l-  the 
//.  C".  F.  of  .i' ^  «.!•  +  *  and  x'  <  a'.r*d',  jirove  thai  tlicir 
L.  C.  i\f.  will  be  .!•»  t  («  t  «'  c).f»  r(mi'  i-»)i  ("  O 
(n' -  <•)  f. — Todhiniter  &  l.oncy's  Algfl)r:i.  F.x.  XL,  l^ues- 
tion  20. 

.Suppose  (.<•  +  rf)  (.'•  +  c)  =  X-  +  (i.i  +  h 
and   (.ir  +  </")  (..•  +  t)=.i:«  f  a'j+A" 
Then  .r '  +  (c  +  (/).f  +  ed—.x-  +  (u-  +  6 
and  X*  +  (r  +  f/')j--(-crf'  =a-  +aKr  +  /i' 
.-.  c  +  d  =  a  and  I-  ♦  rf'  --n' 
And  d  =  a  -  c  and  rf'  =«'   -<• 
Z,.  C.  J/.  =  (..•  + c-)(.r  +  (/)(,r +  </') 

=  (.1  ■  +  (•)  (.!•  +  «  -  c)  {x  +  <0  -  f)     (by    suljsti- 
tuting  value  of  d  and  c/') 
=  j-^  +  («  +  a'  -  c)  .>•-  +  (a<( '  -  (•")  .r  +    («     '•) 
(a'  -.■)<• 


15.  C. — \Nhat  do  you  think  of  the  phraM;,  copietl  frmii  an 
i-diicatioii:i|    jnitnial, — "  shuiiM   Ik-    kmIIcii   rrady 

It  is .  hut  ncviT  mind.     Tlic  writer  <ili<juld 

have  racked  his  l»rain  fur  an  o<|uivalcni.  an<i  if  h* 
ili<i  nut  tiiid  any.  .sa\'  "sh<nihl  Ik-  g<>t  ready." 


D.  J. -M.  1. — Please  name  an  aniiolalud  edition  of  Lamb's 
twenty  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare,"  as  prescribed  for 
Grades  IX  and  X  of  the  Xova  Scotiaii  higli  school  course. 
C.  D.  Punchard's  edition,  by  .Macniillan  &  Co.,  London, 
is  excellem,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  only  contains  eight 
"  Taics." 

We  do  not  know  of  any  edition  of  the  "Tales" 
with  notes  for  all.  If  any  of  our  correspondents 
has  fuller  information  we  will  be  glad  to  publish  it. 


StL'DENT. — Why  do   we   say  "  ti   history,"  but  "((//    his- 
torical  account  ?  ' 

In  "a  history"  the  accent  is  put  on  the  first  syllable 
"his"  and  the  li  is  distinctly  sounded;  but  we  say 
"an  historical  account"  because  here  the  accent  is 
placed  on  the  syllable  "tor,"  and  the  the  h  is  prac- 
tically silent ;  the  it  of  "an"  is  only  a  bridge  to  span 
the  hijitus  between  the  vowel  sounds  "a"  and  "i." 


A.  A.  B.— (o)  In  the  new  edition  of  Meiklejohn's  Eng- 
lish Language,  in  the  exercises  on  page  212,  Exercise  No. 
XVII,  the  following  is  asked:  "Define  a  distributive  pro- 
noun." There  is  no  defif.ition  given  in  the  book,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  one. 

(/')  Also  in  the  geography,  on  page  19H.  in  the  exercise 
of  marking  fortresses  and  harbors  of  the  Hritish  Empire. 
I  have  been  unable  to  locate  "  Lyttleton." 

( (I )  The  di.stributivc  pronouns,  or  distributive 
adjectives  as  they  are  usually  termed,  with  a  noun 
e.xpressed  or  understood,  are  each,  every,  either, 
neither.  They  restrict  the  meaning  by  showing  that 
persons  or  things  denoted  by  the  noun  are  taken 
siiii;ly  or  in  scf'arate  lots. 

{b)  "Lyttelton"  is  the  proper  spelling,  not 
"Littleton."  It  is  a  seaport  town  of  New  Zealand, 
on  Port  Cooper,,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Christ- 
church,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  Its  population  is  a 
little  over  4,000. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

.\  brief  liiit  stigjjistive  news  item  says,  ".Mace- 
donia iKTtipies  tile  serii>u>  atleiuion  of  rile  |¥>wers." 
It  will  Ik'  (lifticult.  and  perhaps  imix>ssihle.  to  pre- 
vent aniither  tiprising  anain-at  tlie  Turks  when  ihe 
winter  is  over. 

I  inimaniier  Dillingham,  who  left  the  West  indies 
alter  beitig  instrumental  in  en<Hng  a  revdiKion  in 
."^anlo  Domingo,  an<l  came  at  full  s(H-ed  to  repre?i-nt 
the  I'nited  .States  in  the  l>?.M<jnts  terceiKenary 
celebrations,  has  returned  to  that  station.  His  pres- 
ence, no  douljt,  accoimls  for  die  fact  that  the  exist- 
ing government  of  .Santo  Domingo  has  "formally 
and  freely"  invited  the  I'nited  States  govennnetrt  to 
assist  in  administering  the  gvivemment  of  that  tur- 
bulent re|>ublic.  so  far  as  its  financial  systnn  is 
concerned.  .\  large  Hert  of  Initcd  States  ships  Ijas 
since  been  .sent  to  his  aid  to  prevent  any  successful 
attemi)t  on  the  part  of  the  I>)minicans  to  keep  con- 
trol of  dieir  country.  an<l  to  ojuxise  any  other 
foreign  iiiterverrtion. 

The  government  of  the  <  )range  River  Colony  has 
sent  a  votnig  l!oer  farmer  to  Canada  to  study  Can- 
adian agricultural  methods. 

.Submerged  bells,  of  which  thirty  are  to  Ix.-  includ- 
ed in  the  new  system  for  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and 
the  coasts  of  New  llrunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
have  be-en  used  for  signalling  for  a  distance  of  four 
miles  or  more.  Ships  aniroaching  in  foggy  weather 
receive  the  sound  through  a  water-filled  cylinder  on 
each  side  of  the  hull,  lx;low  the  water  line;  which, 
acting  like  an  ear,  transmits  vibrations  to  telephones 
in  anv  i)art  of  the  vessel.  Each  lighthouse  and  light- 
ship will  have  its  own  signal,  st)  that  the  mariner 
can  learn  his  exact  location  and  be  warned  of 
danger. 

.\  bulletin  of  the  .Maine  agricultinn  -i;ition 
warns  us  of  the  coming  of  the  brown^tail  moth, 
which  threatens  the  destruction  of  orchanls  and 
hardwoixl  forests,  if  it  cannot  Ix-  controlled. 

The  revolution  in  Paraguay  has  ended  with  the 
triumph  of  tlie  revo/lutionary  party. 

A  midwinter  battle  in  Manchuria,  in  which  both 
the  armies  suffered  a  heavy  loss,  has  left  the  situa- 
tion much  die  same  as  before,  except  that  the  Rus- 
sian losses  were  probably  the  heavier. 

The  largest  diamond  ever  foimd  lias  lately  been 
discovered  in  South  .\fnca.  It  weighs  over  3,000 
carats,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  weight  of  the 
largest  hitherto  known.  It  is  valued  at  about  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars. 
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The  Forth  bridge  in  Scotland  will  no  longer 
liavc  the  greatest  singile  span  of  any  bridge  in  the 
world.  The  new  cantilever  bridge  over  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Onebec.  will  have  a  span  of  1800  feet. 
The  Forth  bridge  has  two  spans  of  1700  feet  each. 

Canada  will  have  the  largest  turbine  ever  built. 
It  is  to  be  installed  for  the  ellectric  power  works  at 
Shawinigan  Falls,  on  the  river  St.  ^laurice.  and  has 
a  capacity  of  10,500  horse-power. 

Asserted  and  denied,  it  is  now  again  asserted, 
and  apparently  proved,  that  cancer  is  a  parasitic  and 
infectious  disease.  The  discovery  of  its  cause  is  the 
first  step  towards  its  cure.  A  serum  has  already  been 
foimd  capable  of  effecting  this  cure  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  it  is  said ;  and,  if  this  be  true,  it  will 
soon  be  regarded  as  a  curable  disease  in  human 
beings. 

A  rebellion  is  expected  in  Venezuela.  The 
LTnited  States  representative  in  that  country  has 
recently  called  upon  the  Was'hington  government  to 
resent  an  insult  offered  to  him  by  the  president  of 
Venezuela.  Probably,  as  in  Panama  and  Santo 
Domingo,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  will 
lead  to  United   States  intervention. 

Another  revolution  has  begun  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  military  rule  has  been  established 
throughout  the  cotmtry. 

Revolution  is  threatened  in  Albania ;  which  is  but 
another  evidence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  whole 
Balkan  peninsula. 

All  the  evidence  has  been  given  in  the  North  Sea 
inquiry,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  court  to  give  its 
decision.  The  Russian  claim  is  that  the  firing  on 
the  Brtish  fishing  boats  was  justified  by  the  pres- 
ence among  them  of  Japanese  torpedo  boats ;  and 
they  seek  to  establish  the  fact  of  their  presence  by 
the  direct  evidence  of  one  of  the  Russian  officrs. 
The  British,  as  a  matter  of  course,  can  oflfer  no 
direct  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  most  their 
witnesses  can  say  is  that  they  did  not  see  any  such 
craft. 

The  uprising  of  tlhe  natives  in  German  Southwest 
Africa,  which  seemed  about  to  spread  to  other 
European  colonies,  has  been  suppressed. 

A  mob  of  thousands  of  striking  workmen  march- 
ing towards  the  palace  of  the  Czar  so  alarmed  the 
authorities  in  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  22nd  of  Janu- 
ary, that,  after  trii"ing  other  means  of  checking  their 
advance,  the  military  were  ordered  to  fire  upon  the 
-strikers.  Hundreds  were  killed :  but,  though  quiet 
was  restored  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  disturbance, 
which  has  a  political  as  well  as  an  industrial  mean- 
ing, has  spread  to  other  cities.  At  Moscow,  at 
Warsaw,  at  KieflF,  and  in  other  places,  there  have 
been  serious  disturbances.  The  strikers  demand 
shorter  hours  of  labor  and  representative  govern- 
ment :  both  of  which  demands,  it  is  believed,  the 
Czar  is  readv  to  grant  to  a  certain  extent  as  soon  as 
<Iinet  is  restored. 


The  government  of  New  Zealand  has  passed  an 
act  for  the  compulsory  eradication  of  noxious  weeds, 
and  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  weeds 
through  the  sale  of  impure  seeds.  Dock,  burdock, 
ox-eye  daisy,  wild  turnip  and  thistles  are  among 
the  weeds  listed. 

The  latest  marvel  in  telegraphy  is  an  instrument 
that  can  send  messages  at  the  rate  of  forty  thousand 
words  a  minute,  and  deJiver  them  in  writing  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  The  writing  is  done  by  a 
pencil  of  light  acting  upon  a  slip  of  sensitized  photo- 
graphic paper. 

"Every  man  who  dies  in  our  army  must  fall  on 
the  field  of  battle,"  is  a  saying  attributed  to  a  Jap- 
anese officer ;  and  the  wonderful  records  of  the  Jap- 
anese hospitals  since  the  war  began  have  made  the 
saying  almost  literally  true.  The  figures  given  are 
hardly  credible :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  never 
before  has  the  number  of  deaths  from  disease  in  an 
army  in  active  service  been  so  small  a  proportion  of 
the  total  loss  as  in  the  Japanese  army  of  today. 
The  preparations  to  save  the  lives  of  their  men  were 
amongst  the  first  considerations  of  the  leaders  in 
making  ready  for  the  war;  and  however  the  war 
may  end,  the  world  is  indebted  to  them  for  this  great 
sanitary  victory. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Tuttle  T,  Goodwin  is  principal  of  the  Petitcodiac 
superior  school  at  an  advanced  salary,  larger  than  any 
paid  in  that  school  for  many  years. 

The  institute  of  the  teachers  of  Kings  and  Hants  Coun- 
ties, N.  S.,  will  be  held  at  Hantsport,  April  19th,  and  20th. 
Exhibits  of  writing  from  grades  3  and  7,  and  of  drawing 
from  grades  5  and  8  of  the  common  schools  will  be  re- 
ceived, for  which  small  money  prizes  will  be  awarded  to 
successful  competitors.  Work  from  high  schools  and 
manual  training  schools  is  also  asked  for.  A  very  inter- 
esting programme   is  being  arranged   for  the  meeting. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Branscombe  has  been  appointed  teacher  of 
grades  7  and  8  in  the  Dorchester  superior  school. 

Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw,  director  of  nature-study  teaching 
in  the  schools  of  Truro  and  vicinity,  was  married  January 
2ist  to  Miss  Mary  A.  McKay,  daughter  of  the  Supervisor 
of  schools  for  Halifax.  Both  are  graduated  of  Dalhousie 
College,  and  have  been  successful  teachers.  The  Review 
unites  with  their  many  friends  in  wishing  the  bride  and 
groom  a  happy  married  life. 

Miss  Mary  Smallie,  who  has  taught  in  the  Digby  schools 
for  over  forty  years,  has  resigned  her  position,  much  to 
the  regret  of  parents  and  trustees.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  long  period  that  she  has  taught,  not  a  single  record 
is  to  be  found  of  any  complaint  or  dissatisfaction  with  the 
tfacher,  and  the  order  of  her  department  has  always  been 
excellent. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Steeves,  B.  A.,  who  proved  an  efficient  teacher 
of  the  Dorchester  superior  school,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  the  Harkins  Academy,  Newcastle,  N.  B. 
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Mr.  W.  Millcn  Crawfurd,  recently  principal  ot  the 
Debcc,  Carlcton  County,  schuul,  has  been  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  Floreiiccvilk'  superior  school. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Hea,  D.  C.L.,  a  man  of  fine  intellectual 
gifts,  and  once  an  esteemed  teacher,  recently  died  at 
Valliylield,  near  Toronto,  on  the  Hih  of  January.  He  was 
one  oi  the  faculty  of  the  .\lt.  Allison  Male  Academy  at 
Sackville,  when  it  was  opened  in  1&43.  In  185 1  Mr.  i^lca 
left  Mt.  AUisun  and  established  the  .\cacia  Villa  school 
at  iiortonville,  Nova  Scotia.  In  18O0  he  became  president 
of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  and  a  year  after 
received  an  appointment  in  an  insurance  company,  Toronto, 
a  position  which  he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Hea  graduated  from  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick (then  Kings  College)  in  liitii,  as  a  non-resident 
student,  a  privilege  then  allowed,  but  since  rescinded.  In 
1858  he  received  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  frum  Kings  Col- 
lege, Windsor.  N.  S. 

Miss  Mina  A.  Readc,  oi  .Mbcrt  County,  N.  B.,  has  re- 
signed the  position  of  teacher  of  English  literature  and 
music  in  the  Nova  Scotia  normal  school,  a  position  which 
she  has  filled  with  credit  to  herself  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  educational  authorities  and  students.  A  reception 
was  given  to  Miss  Reade  at  Truro  on  the  evening  of  Janu- 
ary 31st  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  normal  school, 
on  which  occasion  she  was  presented  with  several  valuable 
gifts  and  an  address  expressive  of  the  esteem  in  which 
she  is  held.  Miss  Reade  is  to  enter  the  foreign  mission- 
ary field,  and  will  spend  some  time  in  preparation  at  the 
training  school  fur  missionaries  at  Newton,  Mass. 

Everard  J.  Thompson,  editor  of  Vale  Alumni  ll'eckly, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  writes  to  Dr.  Morgan,  of  Ottawa: 
■■  A  good  many  Canadians  are  taking  back  Yale  degrees 
with  them,  and  I  believe  will  be  heard  from  in  all  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  for  Yale  above  all  things  stands  for 
training  in  citizenship.  The  Canadian  stream  is  increasing 
at  the  university,  and  1  have  never  known  among  my 
countrymen  one  poor  student.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
exceptionally  good.  Last  year  the  highest  stand-man  was 
a  Canadian — a  man  from  my  own  province,  New  Bruns- 
wick— whose  record  went  beyond  that  of  the  present  dean 
of  the  academic  department,  who  had  held  the  scholar- 
ship record  since  1868." 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

The  Canadian  Almanac,  publi>hed  by  the  Copp  Clark 
Company,  Toronto,  is  a  valuable  ready  reference  book 
that  no  one  who  has  used  it  is  willing  to  be  without.  The 
Almanac  for  this  year,  price  forty  cents,  contains  a  map 
of  Ontario  and  448  pages  of  useful  information.  No  other 
volume  can  present  such  an  array  of  facts  about  Canada 
in  so  small  a  space.  A  few  may  be  mentioned  that  are  of 
interest  to  our  readers:  The  educational  institutions; 
historical  diary  for  1903-4;  historical  landmarks  in  Cana- 
dian history;  astronomical  tables;  census  returns;  lists  of 
societies;  facts  about  the  general  and  provincial  govern- 
ments; forms  of  government  in  all  countries;  the  British 
government,  army  and  navy;  complete  list  of  post  offices 
in  Canada;  legal  and  judicial  information,  and  many  others 
that  cannot  be  enumerated  here. 


iKikouuciuKV  CiiKMisTBy.      lly  W.  S.  Ellit,  B.  A,  B.Sc. 
Coll.-  iiuic,    Kingtton,   Ont.       Gotli.       PiK^f* 

68  ,.   Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

This  little  book  seems  destined  to  have  a  p\ac 
school  which  aims  to  give  pupils  a  few  clear  ' 
notions  of  chemistry  and  the  science  of  common  thiii.;> 
It  is  a  very  practical  connecting  link  between  the  nature 
study  of  the  earlier  grades  and  the  more  »y»tcmaiic 
science  of  the  high  school.  Any  teacher  who  makes  him- 
self familiar  with  the  work  outlined  in  the  botiV,  and  aims 
to  carry  out  its  suggestions,  will  have  accomplished  much 
for  his  pupils. 

WiiosoEVER   Shau.  Offend.        By   F.    Marion   Crawford. 
Cloth.      Illustrated       Pages    388.      Price   $1.50.       The 
Copp  Clark  Company,  Toronto. 
This   is  a   story  of   Italy  and  abounds  in  many  dram  ■':■: 
scenes  and  incidents.     It  is  perhaps  not  one  of  Craw  1   : 
bist  stories,  but  the  reader  follows  with  an  eager  intctc>t 
the    development    of   a    somewhat    ^iiiguLir    pint     and     the 
characters  connected  with  it. 

Cnoi.\    DE    Lectures    pRANtAisEs.       By    Richard    Kai«cr, 

High    School,    Glasgow.      Cloth.      Pages    150.      Price 

Is.  6d.     Blackie  &  Son,  London. 

This  "  Choice  of  French  Readings  "  gives  the  pupils  an 

acquaintance   with  the   styles  of  some  of  the  best   writers 

of  modern    French.       Notes    and  a    complete    vocabulary 

accompany  the  text. 

Voltaire's  Zadig  anu  Other  Stories.     Edited  with  intro- 
duction, notes  and  vocabulary  by  Irving   Babbitt,  Har- 
vard  University.     Cloth.     200  pages.     D.   C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston. 
In  Zadig   we   have  an  orienul   story  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  characters  of  which  are  made  the  vehicle  of 
light    but    brilliant    satire.       The  dash  of  license  so  com- 
mon  in   Voltaire's  stories  is  ab.'cnt   from   this.    The  book 
opens    with   a   brief   but   appreciative   sketch   of   Voluirc; 
the  notes  are  few  and  to  the  point,  and  a  vocabulary  adds 
to  the  value  of  the  book   for  general  study. 
Little    Tales    for    Little    Folks.      By    W.    L.    Rooper. 
Blackie  &  Sons.  London. 
A   series  of  five   little  stories   in   separate   paper  cover.> 
at  one  penny  each,   illustrated.     Very  suitable  reading   for 
young  children. 

Blackies  Little  French  Classics.    From  various  French 

authors.     Limp,   cloth    (red)    covers.     Pride   4<1.   Mch. 

Blackie  &  Sons,  London. 

This    series    of    seven    little  French  classics  contains   a 

great  variety  of  French  stories  for  younger  students,  each 

with  an   introduction  and  explanatory  notes.    One  of  the 

scries  (price  6d.)   is  devoted  to  simple  French  songs,  with 

music.        The    classics    are    very    convenient    little    pocket 

editions   for  leisure   hours. 

New  French  Course  for  Schools.     By  Charles  C  Perry. 

Oxford,    and    Dr.  Albrccht  Reum,    Dresden.       C  : 

Pages   154.     Price  is.  6d.     .Macmillan  &  Co.,  L«  n  ; 

Part   one  of    this    course    opens    with  an    introductory 

chapter  on  French    pronunciation,  followed  by  themes  and 

exercises    combining    the    practical    use  of  the    language, 

with  a  systematic  study  of  grammar.    The  subject  matter 

of  the  lesson,  is  interesting,  many  illustrations  being  used. 
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MAPS,  GLOBES 
AND  SCHOOL 
^•SUPPLIES.V' 


Our  New  Catalogue  may  be   had  for   the 
i:r^r=^z=  Asking,  =^^=^^^^= 


We  now   have    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 

=^^=^=^^^  HOWARD  VINCENT  ■===^^= 

MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Send  for  small  fac-simile  reproduction  of  same. 

KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL   li^aU°ie.^-'^' 

THE  8TEINBERGER,  HENDRY  CO., 


37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


SUMMER     SCHOOL 

FOR    ATLANTIC    PROVINCES 

OF    SCIENCE 

OF    CANADA. 

NINETEENTH 

July  11th  to  July 

SESSION,    __AT^_ 

28th,  1005. 

YARMOUTH,   N.  S. 

Courses  in  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences.                              12  Professors.       14  Courses.       Tuition,  $2.50. 

Extensive  Field  and  Laboratory  Work.                                                    Expenses  reduced  to  a  minimjim. 

For  Circulars  address  W.  R.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary  Summer  School,  TRURO,  N.  S. 

Stories    from    Natural    History.     By   Richard  Wagner. 

Cloth.      Illustrated.      Pages    177.      Price    is.   6d.      Mac- 

millan  &  Co.,  London. 
This    book    contains    a    series   of    short,   attractive    and 
interesting  stories  chiefly  about  animals. 

Monsieur    Pinson.     Par    Lucien    Biart.       Adapted     and 

edited   by    Otto    Siepman.      Cloth.      Pages    147.      Price 

2S.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

This   is   the   story   of   a    sea   voyage   on   board   the     ship 

Canada  from  France  to  the  West  Indies,  with  descriptions 

and    incidents    relating   to    those    islands.        It    is    sure     to 

interest    boys.        It    is    a    satisfactory   book    for   beginners, 

having    full    notes,    a    list    of    irregular    verbs,    vocabulary, 

with  passages   for  viva  voce  drill  and  re-translation. 

Macau'ay's  England  in  1685.  Edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  H.  C.  Notcutt,  B.  A.,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch,  Cape  Colony. 
Cloth.  Pages  21X.  Price  2s.  Blackie  &  Son,  London. 
This  book  has  a  well  written  introduction,  containing  a 

biographical  sketch  of  Lord  Macaulay,  the  text  of  the  third 

chapter  of  his  history  of   England,  with  notes  chiefly  his- 

tcrical  and  biographical. 

Select  Tales.     By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.     Edited     by 
Rev.  H.  J.   Chaytor,  M.  A.     Cloth.     Pages  180.     Price 
2s.     Blackie  &  Son,   London. 
This   is  a  very  convenient  pocket  edition  of  Andersen's 

Tales   in   German,   with   notes  and  a  sufficient  vocabulary. 


Erasmus :   The   Praise  of   Folly.     Edited  by  W.   H.   D. 

Rouse,   Litt.  D.     Linen.     Pages   126.  Price  8d.     Blackie 

&  Son,   London. 
This  brilliant  satire,  which  was  popular  all  over  Europe 
nearly   four  centuries  ago,  may  afford  considerable  enjoy- 
ment to  the  twentieth  century  reader. 

New  Second  Music  Reader.  Cloth.  122  pages.  Mailing 
price,  35  cents.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  book  is  well  adapted  to  elementary  music  teaching, 
and  embraces  mr.terial  for  one  year's  course.  It  may  be 
used  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades, 
and  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  melodies  and 
poems  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  practical  use. 

Practical   German   Conversation.     By  Laurence  Fossler, 
Professor   of    Germanic    Languages    and   Literature    in 
the     University     of     Nebraska.        Semi-flexible     cloth. 
255  pages.     Mailing  price,  65  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers,  Boston. 
This  course  in  German  Conver«aticn  consists  of  a  series 
of    twenty    exercises    with    corresponding    and    alternating 
vocabulary    studies.       The    text    of   the    exercise,    though 
ostensibly    a    review    of   the   main   points    of    grammar,     -s 
made  up  of  natural  and  interesting  discussions  of  different 
subjects.     Questions    intended    to    challenge    and    stimulate 
the   student's   inventiveness  and   self-reliance  are  also   fur- 
nished. 
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but  it  should  not  be  the  only  one.    T"       , 

professional    standing  of   tlK-    teacher,    to    urge    a 

liigher  standard  of  (|iialification  for  th 

enter  tiie  service,  to  discourage  tin-  \» 

poor  work  at  any  price, — these  should  Ijc  cqtially  the 

objects  of  the  Association's  activity. 


Tin;  .siivicuE  snow  storms  of  I'obruary  and  the 
conse(|iient  blockade  of  roads  and  railways  especial- 
ly in  the  eastern  sections  led  to  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions aTid  coal.  Many  schools  where  the  supply 
of  fuel  depended  tni  railways  were  obliged  to  close 
for  some  days,  among  them  tlie  institutions  at  Wolf- 
vnlle,  whose  students,  however,  tunied  out  and  did 
excellent  service  in  raising  the  snow  blockade. 


CONTENTS:  A  wkiter  in  the  pres«  recently  conrplaincd  of  the 
.^.,  lackofapi^reciation  of  art  in  the  Maritime  provinces. 

oursHt^'''cTrees::::: .....::;::.:::::::::;. :;:::;::;;^"":"'::-:  m  j^e  said:  "in  the  houses  of  some  of  our  wealthiest 

DSro'rfw^^etLm^,"Tci;;L«:::-.:::^  people,  houses  that  are  frtted  up  with  all  the  latest 

HanftXiilJunAndcJien;;.:::::^  improvements   and   beautifully    furnished,   you   will 

Men"ailri.V,!;"urm^^^^^^  |.J  often  find  himg  on  the  walls  pictures  iK»rly  execut- 

a;?dboi°nUo,ltn.rtimairKur,iisih^^^^  ^  cd,  wrong  in  perspective,  and  with  frames  unsuited 

i:ii5M^?h;;!^s\^!;o;;i""::  :::::::::■:■••::•••-■"  to    the    pictures.      Chromos,    home    nuinufacturvd 

iS^'t^eJn"''''''"^:;::::::::::::;::::::::::""""':-----:-- «  paintings  poorly  done,  se«ii  to  be  g^>d  enough,  in 

c^RRlifi?vlN^T^''""^°°''::::::"""""                               g  drawing  and  painting  even  the  teadiers  we  dO  have. 
ReS•Book^'°.'''"■°"■: :::::::::::::::::"                                 |i  as  a  rule,  can  only  do  second  class  work." 
XEw'X^KTisEMENT^^-schooi  DipionmsV  wcfetcrs  Dictionary  2W  This  is  no  doiibt  truc ;  and  it  rest^s  wil^i  our  teach- 
--^- ~              "  crs  to  encourage  a  love  of  art  in  the  schoolroom  by 

We  thank  our  readers  who  so  kindly  sent  in  ^lio^ving  no  olieap,  trashy  pictures  to  appear  on  the 

numbers    to    complete    the    file    of    the    December  ^^.^jis.    Only  reprints  of  pictures  b\'  the  best  arti.sts 

Review.  should  be  placed  before  the  children,  ami  fortunately 

these  may  now  be  ofctained  at  such  a  low  price  that 

On  another  page  will  be  found  an  article  on  the  ewry  school  may  at  least  have  a  few  of  them.    Hand 

N.  fe.  Teachers'  Association,  by  Mr.  Stuart.     This  in  hand  with  this  teachers  should  encourage  dranv- 

organizatiort  has  the  powet  to  do  effective  work,  and  ing  and  endeavor  to  teach  it  properly.    The  Review 

it  should  receive  the  cordial  support  of  all  teachers  js  leading  the  way  in  this  good  work. 
in  the  province.  If  its  executive  is  active  in  prepar- 
ing plans  of  work  and  carrying  them'  out  the  influ- 
ence of  the  association  will  be  felt,  and  it  is  certaiil 
to  accohiplish  good  results.  Much  can  be  done  in  a 
quiet  way  betwefeh  n^eetings  to  motild  public 
opinidn.  To  secure  a  marked  impro\^nent  in  teach- 
ers' salaries  is  one  great  object  of  the  association. 


Ir^  THE  autonomy  meanires  now  b<^re  tlw 
Dohiiirioti  parlianwaft  it  is  sought  to  veat  tiw  cotttml 
of  edWa-tion  of  the  two  tw^-  proy^tWf*  <«  the 
Dortilrtioti  rathei-  than  fito  ptr^vindal  twrUanwflt. 
This  is  clearly  a  violation  of  provincial  rigtrt*  whith 
has  been  rescnlvd  by  Hon.  Mr.  Sif*o«.  niinisW  of 
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the  interior,  resigning  from  the  government.  His 
■constituents  and- nearly  all  the  western  members  of 
parliament  bake'  the  view,  which  seems  the  only 
proper  one  to  take  in  the  case,  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  new  provincial  legislatures  to  deail  with  educa- 
tion in  their  own  provinces.  This  view  seems  likely 
to  prevail,  and  it  is  in  unison  witli  the  spirit  of  the 
Confederation  Act. 


A  VERY  cornplete  monograph  of  the  Origin  of  the 
Settlements  in  New  Brunswick  has  just  been  issued 
as  a  separate  volume  from  the  published  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Sooiety  of  Canada  by  that  tireless 
worker  in  the  history  and  natural  history  of  his 
native  province' — Professor  W.  F.  Ganong.  It  is 
ilhistnated  by  maps  and  many  data  and  arguments, 
exhibi.ing  the  geographical  distribution,  diversity  of 
nationality  and  oC'her  features  that  characterize  set- 
tlements in  New  Brunswick.  It  is  an  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  province. 


A  well  known  educational  man  in  Ontario  writes : 
"I  read  the  Remew  from  month  to  month  with 
increasing  interest.  It  must  be  exceedingly  helpful 
to  teachers.  I  often  wonder  how  you  succeed  in 
securing  each  month  so  many  practical  articles  on 
so  many  different  topics.  You  have  struck  the  hap- 
py mean  betiween  the  school  jourmal  which  is  nothing 
but  devices  and  the  journal  which  is  almost  entirely 
theoretical." 


OUR    NATIVE   TREES.  -No.    I. 

The  Review  has  been  asked  to  give  a  few  simple 
talks  or  lessons  on  our  native  trees,  their  uses,  and 
how  to  know  them.  These  lessons  will  be  merely 
suggestive,  th^e  intention  lieing  not  so  much  to  give 
information  but  to  stimulate  the  children's  interest 
about  trees ;  to  ask  questions  and  get  the  experiences 
of  those  who  are  familiar  with  them ;  and  above  all 
to  go  to  the  trees  themselves,  study  their  forms, 
trunks,  brandies,  bark,  leaves,  fruit,  texture  of 
wood  and  many  other  things  about  them  that  cannot 
be  learned  from  books. 

What  is  the  material  in  trees  called?  Name  ten 
articles  in  the  schoolroom  that  are  made  of  wood; 
ten  in  the  houses  where  you  live;  ten  in  the  barns 
and  outhouses;  ten  along  the  roads  and  railroads 
where  you  travel ;  ten  if  the  travel  is  along  rivers  or 
upon  the  sea. 

Are  any  other  parts  of  the  tree  useful  beside  the 
wood?  When  children  begin  to  think  and  ask  ques- 


tions at  home  they  will  find  th^t  there  are  many 
more  uses  than  they  supposed  for  the  bark  fruit, 
leaves,  withy  stems  or  branches,  gum,  balsam,  sap. 
The  bark  of  several  of  our  native  trees  is  useful,  as 
the  'hemlock,  basswood ;  several  produce  nuts ;  the 
leaves  are  indirectly  useful  in  making  leaf-mould 
to  replenish  the  soil ;  the  withy  stems  and  branches 
of  willows  and  other  small  trees  are  useful  for  mak- 
ing brooms,  baskets,  etc. ;  some  produce  gums  and 
balsams,  such  as  the  spruce  and  fir ;  others  give  out 
quantities  of  sap,  as  the  red  and  white  maples. 

Great  variety  can  be  given  to  these  lessons  by 
having  children  see  and  describe  wherever  possible 
the  process  of  making  materials  from  wood  and 
l)ark,  such  as  furniture,  paper  from  pulp,  etc.  Com- 
positions may  be  written  on  "Beech-nutting  days," 
"a  Visit  to  a  maple-sugar  camp,"  "an  Excursion  tQ> 
a  lumber  camp,"  and  other  similar  topics,  that  would 
make  useful  e.>Jercises  for  Arbor  daw  The  wcKjd- 
lot  near  the  home  or  the  grove  adjoining  the  school 
house  will  furnish  abundant  material  for  talks  and 
lessons  and  lead  to  a  closeir  knowledge  of  trees. 

.\re  trees  of  any  other  use  to  us  ?  Their  value  for 
ornament  and  shade  may  be  dwelt  upon.  The  early 
settlers  of  this  country  looked  upon  trees  as  their 
enemies  and  cut  them  down  without  thinking  of  their 
benefits  for  shade  or  ornament.  They  had  to  make 
a  living  from  the  soil  and  they  considered  trees  as  a 
hindrance  to  them.  So  they  were.  But  there  are 
many  of  these  old  homesteads  where  trees  were 
planted  about  tlie  houses  or  some  fine  trees  were  left 
standing,  and  their  shade  and  beauty  are  grateful 
not  only  to  those  who  live  there  but  to  those  who 
travel  past  them.  Compare  homes  with  shade  trees 
about  them  and  the  bare  houses  without  any  and 
think  which  you  would  choose.  It  is  now  consid- 
ered that  grass  and  other  plants  in  fields  and  mead- 
ows grow  all  the  better  from  having  a  few  shade 
trees  scattered  over  the  landscape.  How  much  bet- 
ter, then,  are  human  beings,  the  lower  animals,  and 
even  the  lowly  herbs  and  grass  for  the  companion- 
ship of  trees ! 

A  great  many  millions  of  trees  in  this  country 
have  been  destroyed  through  carelessness  in  setting 
fires  by  settlers  and  lumbermen.  Many  of  these 
were  fine  forest  trees,  that  took  many  long  years  to 
reach  their  full  growth.  Many  of  the  trees  now 
growing  in  America  were  good  sized  trees  before 
Columbus  set  foot  upon  these  sliores.  Those  that 
are  most  valuable  for  timber  take  a  long  time  to 
come  to  maturity,  and  governments  are  now  taking 
measures  to  prevent  the  wanton  or  careless  destruc- 
tion of  forests. 
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Can  you  tell  the  age  of  a  tree?  Look  at  the  eml 
of  a  spruce  log  or  round  cordvvocxl  stick  and  yon  will 
see  a  number  of  rings.  Each  represents  a  year's 
growth.  If  .\x>u  can  count  than  you  will  find  out 
the  age  of  the  tree  and  you  will  find  man)-  that  were 
niore  than  a  century  old.  Can  you  tell  the  age  of  a 
bwig  or  branch  ?  Many  jxrsons  in  walking  t'hrough 
the  woods  or  along  a  ])athway  bordered  by  trees  or 
shrubbery  have  tlie  bad  habit  of  breaking  of?  twigs 
or  branches,  a])parently  for  no  purpose  wbatever. 
They  do  not  think.  If  they  did  they  would  see  that 
llhds  'V\'tili  injure  tlie  tree  and  tend  to  spoil  its 
shape.  How  nnich  better  it  would  be  to  treat  the 
trees  in  our  walks  as  companions  and  living  beings 
from  whom  we  might  leam  much  if  we  would  only 
ask  tlicm  al>oui  themselves.  Pulling  down  gently  a 
branch  or  small  stem,  and  bcgiiming  at  the  growing 
end  look  carefully  along  the  bark  initil  you  find  cer- 
tain rings ;  further  down  another  set,  and  so  on. 
The  space  between  «ich  circle  will  show  a  season's 
growth,  and  may  tell  you  by  its  length  and  vigour 
whether  the  season  was  a  good  growing  one  or  not. 

A  branch  of  a  red  maple  growing  near  my  home 
tells  me  its  life-history  in  a  very  entertaining  way. 
It  is  fifteen  yeairs  of  age.  It  grew  out  of  the  parent 
trunk,  on  the  north  side,  where  it  was  shaded  by  a 
dense  groavth  of  neighboring  trees.  On  the  south 
side  there  was  an  open  field  and  uninterrupted  sun- 
shine. "That's  the  place  for  me."  t*he  youngster- 
branch  seems  to  have  thought  when  he  was  three 
>-ears  old,  for  he  turned  squarely  round  and  made 
for  the  o]x>n.  The  rings  show  that  his  growth  was 
feeble  during  the  first  few  >cars  after  turning 
toward  the  light :  then  the  lengthened  spaces  began 
to  show  more  vigorous  growth,  and  evcTy  summer 
the  branch  is  expanding  in  the  grateful  sunshine. 


Geography  Made  Interesting. 

A.     B.     M.\(  KKNZlli.    SMi.Ntl      .\llNt>. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful  day  in  Juni.-. 
Miss  B.,  the  teacher  at  Malagash  Point,  expected 
a  visitor,  a  former  teacher  of  whom  she  was  very 
fond.  She  was  anxious  to  have  her  pupils  acquit 
themselves  creditably,  but  a  spirit  of  unrest  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  them,  and  she  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do.  She  almost  dreaded  the  appear- 
ance of  lier  friend.  Recess  arrived,  and  she  went 
out  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  She  noticed  th- 
children  all  eagerly  watching  a  vessel  being  tow^l 
out  of  the  bav.     It  was  a  three-masted  schooner, 


and    had   U'en   built    in   '1  atania^ouclic.  i    sli^U 

make    this    the    li:i>>is    of    a      lal^.     on     iv .  ft-r.iiilis    " 
thought  she. 

.\fter  recess  her  visitor  airiM-d.  \\  li.  :i  'ii. 
schcjol  had  been  called  to  (»rder,  .Miss  It.  asknl  li.  i 
l)upils  how  many  had  seen  the  vessel  go  out  <tf  '.Ik- 
harlx>r.  A  score  of  liands  went  ix\K  IIkmi  follow- 
ed a  series  of  questions:  Where  was  she  built?  of 
what  ?  by  whom  ?  her  name,  etc.  Some  of  the  boys 
knew  all  about  her;  they  had  seen  her  latniched. 
One  was  asketl  to  poitu  out  Talamagouche  on  the 
map,  also  the  water  into  which  sIk'  sailed  as  she 
left  the  bay. 

Docs  any  one  know  which  way  she  sailed  whvn 
she  entered  the  Northumlicrland  Strait?  If  she 
went  west,  what  places  might  she  probably  touch? 
Wallace  and  Pugwash  were  mentioned  and  j)oiiU- 
ed  out.  What  might  she  carry  from  those  places? 
I'rom  Wallace  she  might  carry  stone;  from  Pug- 
wash, brick  or  deal.  Then  where  would  she  Ik- 
likely  to  take  this  cargo?  Several  places  were 
meiuioned  and  jwinted  out,  viz..  Charlottetown. 
Summerside,  Sydney,  and  otliers.  Then  witat 
might  she  carry  from  these  places?  l-rom  Char- 
lottetown she  might  carry  farm  produce;  from 
Sydney,  coal.  Where  might  she  go  with  her  cargo? 
N'arious  towns  were  mentioned,  and,  as  before, 
all  were  pointed  out,  and  also  the  waters  through 
which  she  passed. 

To  sum  up.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  the 
pupils  learned  incidentally  from  this  lesson :  That 
shii)-l)uilding  was  an  important  industry ;  they 
learned  a  number  of  the  principal  sea-ports  of  the 
province;  they  learned  about  the  advantage  of  a 
town  having  a  good  harbor;  about  the  various  ex 
ports  of  their  own  province,  and  something  about 
the  principal  industries  of  the  different  sectioivs. 
IVom  one  town  the  vessel  carried  coal,  then  mining 
was  an  important  industry  in  that  locality;  from 
another  port  she  carried  deal,  therefore  lumlK-ring 
was  carried  on  in  that  district;  and  so  on.  The 
children,  as  well  as  the  visitor,  enjoyed  the  lessen 
and  were  deeply  interested.  The  half  hour  passed 
all  too  ([uickly. 


The  First  Robin. 


The  sweetest  sound   our   wlmlc  ycir  round : 

'Tis   the   first   robin  of   spring! 
The  song  of  the  full  orchard  choir 

Is  not  9«  fine  a   thing. 

—F.dmund  Clarrnce  Stfdman. 
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THE     LATE    JAMES     LfTTLE. 


'Courtesy  Truro  Academy  "Critic") 


Death  of  Two  Veteran  Teachers. 

Two  veteran  teachers  have  passed  away  during 
the  past  month,  Principal  John  Montgomery  of  the 
Alibert  school,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  vice-principal 
James  Little  of  the  Truro,  N.  S.,  County  Academy. 
Both  were  teachers  for  nearly  half  a  century  and 
both  continued  working  uip  to  within  a  few  weeks  of 
the  end.  Mr.  Montgomery  had  nearly  reached  the 
allotted  three  score  and  ten,  and  Mr.  Little  had 
passed  that  limit  by  a  few  months.  Both  were 
worthy  citizens  and  capable  and  faithful  teachers, 
whose  lives,  spent  in  effective  service,  are  looked 
back  upon  with  feelings  of  reverence  and  gratitude 
'by  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  have  owed 
much  of  their  success  and  happiness  in  life  to  the 
work  of  these  earnest  teachers. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  appeared 
in  the  January  Review,  died  on  the  17th  of  Febru- 


ary. He  was  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties  to 
the  last.  Surrounded  by  the  wife  and  children 
whom  he  so  dearly  loved  and  by  friends  most  of 
whom  were  his  former  pupils,  his  end  was  peaceful 
and  full  of  the  assurance  of  that  reward  which  conies 
from  a  life  of  faithful  service. 

Mr.  James  Little  was  born  at  Hopewell,  Pictou 
County,  in  August,  1834.  His  family  moved 
to  Truro  two  years  after.  Here  he  was  educated, 
and  after  some  years  spent  in  other  walks  of  life, 
he  devoted  himself  to  educational  work.  He  taught 
school  at  Pubnico  and  Argyle,  Yarmouth  county, 
and  in  1864  took  charge  of  tlie  Model  school  at 
Truro,  leaving  that  position  only  for  a  few  months 
in  1874  to  fill  the  position  of  inspector  of  schools 
for  Colchester.  When  the  Model  school  ceased  to 
exist  in  1879  he  became  vice-principal  of  the  Col- 
chester County  Academy,  a  position  which  he  held 
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until  DcccmlxT  last,  when  failing  health  coniix?llc<l 
him  to  give  up  his  charge.  He  left  no  family.  The 
(Irath  of  his  w-ife  in  DeconilxT.  upj,  within  a  ninntli 
of  the  celebration  <if  I'hc  anniversary  of  their  gf)l(U-n 
wedding,  was  a  severe  blow  to  him,  and  no  doubt 
led  to  his  rai>i<l  decline  in  health.  He  presented  ;i 
fine  pipe  organ  to  the  I-'irst  l'resl)y:erian  church  of 
Truro  as  a  nxiiiorial  to  his  wife.  .\lr.  Little  was  an 
excellent  teacher,  of  g<Kid  scholarshi]).  inij)artial  in 
his  duty,  and  always  attentive  to  the  lx"st  interests  of 
his  school.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  honest 
and  accurate  in  all  his  dealings,  and  e.stimnble  in  his 
private  life. 


The  Heavens  in  March. 

Now  that  tlie  evenings  are  growing  milder,  it  is 
a  good  time  to  study  tlie  skies.  The  only  bright 
planers  now  visible  are  \'enus  and  Jupiter,  which 
have  been  for  weeks  past  interesting  objects  to  all 
observers  of  the  early  evening  skies.  Tliey  gradu- 
ally approached  each  otlier  until  tlie  eighth  of  this 
month  when  \'enus  passed  north  of  Jupiter  at  the 
distance  of  about  five  degrees.  'nie>-  are  now  draw- 
ing slowly  away  from  each  other.  \'enus  is  at  her 
brightest  on  the  21st.  .\  good  field  glass  will  show 
her  as  a  crescent,  like  the  moon  two  or  three  days 
before  first  quarter. 

Mars  rises  about  11  p.  m.  in  the  middle  of  the 
month.  He  is  coming  nearer  the  earth  and  his  ruddy 
light  is  gradually  becoming  ibrighter. 

.Mthough  tlie  two  bright  planets  have  set  by  nine 
o'clock,  the  south-western  skies  are  still  radiant  with 
the  groups  of  constellations,  oliief  among  which  is 
Orion,  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  here. 
On  the  left  is  the  brightest  fixed  star  in  the  heavens, 
Sinus,  or  the  dog-star.  To  the  riglit  of  Orion  are 
the  groups  the  Hyades  and  the  Pleiades.  Look  at 
the  latter  through  an  ordinary  field  or  opera  glass, 
and  notice  how  many  additional  stars  come  into  vicAv 
besides  the  six  twinkler.s  of  the  group  that  can  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye.  .\ldebaran  is  the  Ijright  star 
in  one  point  of  the  V-shaped  Hyades.  It  forms  a 
narrow  diamond- shaped  figure  with  Sirius  at  the 
other  end  of  tiie  longer  diameter,  and  Betelgeuse 
and  Rigel  in  Orion  forming  the  two  ends  of  the 
shorter  diameter. 

Turning  to  the  irort^i-east,  the  next  brightest  por- 
tiion  of  the  heavens,  the  Dipper  in  I'rsa  Major  and 
the  Sickle  in  Leo  are  tlie  most  familiar  figures.  The 
bright  stars  Spca  and  Arcturus  haw  lately  risen, 
but  the  constellations  to  which  they  bctong  will  be 
better  seen  in  the  follow-ing  months. 


Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

Ij.KA  MiK      RlllU  N  M  I.N 

On  the  2nd  of  .April,  1805,  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago,  in  the  town  of  Odense,  in  Denmark,  there 
was  born  a  child  who  lived  to  make  his  name  hon- 
ored and  loved  wherever  there  were  children.  This 
was  Hans  Christian  .\ndersen,  the  author  of  the 
"Fairy  Tales,"  or  "Wonder  Stories,"  which  are  read 
by  chiklren  nearly  all  over  the  world.  When  he 
was  over  sixty  years  old  he  was  invited  to  go  back 
to  the  town  where  he  was  born,  wliidi  he  had  left 
when  a  lad,  and  the  people  there  made  a  great  cele- 
bration in  his  honor.  The  town  was  beautifully 
decorated,  all  tlie  schools  had  a  holiday,  and  the 
children  sang  a  welcome.  Some  of  the  lines  of  this 
song  are  as  follows : 

"  Thanks   for  every  hour   we've  had 
Round  ihc  lahle  he  makes  glad. 
The   lamp   burns   liright    while  mother   sews. 
And  father  reads  what  ever>'  one  knows. 
Prince  and    Princess,   King  and  Que«n, 
Forth  they  come   upon  the  scene; 
Dance   the  elves,  the  troll   alarms, 
Tin    soldiers   stand,   and   shoulder  arms. 
With    fairy   shoes   thy   feet   were  shod. 
.\nd   so  in   royal   homes  they  tri>d ; 
While  still  thy  name  the  children  know- 
Wherever  Tuk  and  Ida  go. 
Take,  thou  poet  of  the  children's  play. 
Take    the   youngsters'   thanks   to-day." 

Children  in  ntany-  cotmtries  Ixodes  his  own  Irave 
liad  reason  to  thank  Hans  Christian  .\ndcrsen  for 
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the  beautiful  stories  he  has  told  tliem.  These  stories 
are  so  different  that  tliere  is  soaiiething  to  saiit 
everyone.  Some  of  thean,  like  "The  Mermaid,"  teJl 
us  stories  of  the  sea;  others  like  "The  Snow  Queen" 
and  "What  the  Moon  Saw,"  carry  vis  away  to  dis- 
tant lands ;  sometimes  they  are  stories  of  toys,  as 
"The  Constant  Tin  Soldier,"  and  "The  Top  and 
the  BaJl ;"  or  of  the  droll  doings  of  elves  and  gob- 
lins in  woods  and  caves,  as  in  "The  Elf-Hill;" 
sometimes  they  tell  of  cunning  tricks  that  men 
played  on  each  other,  as  in  "Great  Qaus  and  Little 
Claus ;  "and  again  of  the  everyday  life  of  children, 
their  games  and  lessons  and  dreams.  Some  are  sad 
and  soine  are  merry ;  same  are  very  simple,  and 
others  have  serious  and  beautiful  meanings.  The 
best  known  to  English  speaking  children  are  prob- 
ably "The  Ugly  Duckling"  and  "The  Little  Match 
Girl." 

Andersen  had  a  very  interesting  and  happy  life. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  very  poor  when  he  was  young, 
and  had  some  hard  struggles  and  heavy  disappoint- 
ments ;  but  he  had  a  hopeful,  happy  temper  and 
many  kind  friends ;  he  travelled  a'bout  a  great  deal 
and  saw  many  countries  and  people ;  and  he  was 
full  of  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  work  and  the  fame 
it  brought  him. 

We  will  read  a  little  about  his  life  in  his  own 
words : 

"  My  life  is  a  lovely  story,  happy  and  full  of  incident. 
If,  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  went  forth  into  the  world  poor 
and  friendless,  a  good  fairy  had  met  me  and  said,  'Choose 
now  thy  own  course  through  life,  and  the  object  for  which 
thou  wilt  strive,  and  then,  according  to  the  development 
of  thy  mind,  snd  as  reason  requires,  I  will  guide  and 
defend  thee  to  its  attainment,'  my  fate  could  not  even 
then  have  been  directed  more  happily,  more  prudently,  or 
better.  The  history  of  my  life  will  sty  to  the  world 
what  it  says  to  me, — There  is  a  loving  God,  who  directs 
all  things  for  the  best." 

Andersen's  father  was  a  poor  shoemaker,  who 
had  been  saddened  by  poverty  and  disappointment. 
He  was  very  clever  and  fond  of  books,  and  read  a 
great  deal  to  his  little  'boy  from  plays  and  stories 
and  from  the  Bible.  He  died  when  Hans  Christian 
was  still  quite  young,  and  the  child  was  left  much 
alone,  for  his  mother  went  out  washing.  A  kind 
neighbor  lent  him  books ;  he  read  Shakespeare,  and 
wrote  some  tragedies  of  his  own.  One  of  these  was 
about  a  king  and  queen,  and  because  he  thought  it 
not  right  that  such  great  per.sons  should  talk  like 
ordinary  people,  he  made  a  new  language  for  them 
by  taking  words  from  German,  French  and  Eng- 
lish and  putting  them  into  their  Danish  speeches. 
He  also  wrote  and  recited  short  poems.    His  mother 


wanted  him  to  be  a  tailor,  but  his  wish  was  to  be 
an  actor,  and  when  he  was  fourteen  he  determined 
to  go  to  Copenhagen  to  seek  his  fortune. 

"  I  wept  and  I  prayed,  and  at  last  my  mother  consented, 
after  having  sent  for  a  so-called  wise  woman  out  of  the 
ho.-pital,  that  she  might  read  my  future  fortune  by  coffee- 
grounds  and  cards.  '  Your  son  will  become  a  great  man,' 
said  the  old  woman,  '  and  in  honor  of  him  Odense  will 
one  day  be  illuminated.'  My  mother  wept  when  she  heard 
that,   and   I   obtained  permission   to  travel." 

He  i>assed  two  years  in  Copenhagen,  studying 
singing  and  hoping  to  become  an  actor.  He  went 
on  writing,  trying  to  imitate  Shakespeare  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

"  The  fictitious  name  which  I  took  seems  at  first  sight 
a  great  piece  of  vanity,  and  yet  it  was  not  so,  but  really 
an  impression  of  love, — a  childish  love,  such  as  the  child 
has  when  it  calls  its  doll  by  the  name  it  likes  best.  I 
loved  William  Shakespeare  and  Walter  Scott,  and,  of 
course,  I  loved  myself  also,  and  so  I  assumed  the  name 
'William    Christian   Walter.'" 

Some  kind  friends  now  sent  him  to  a  grammar 
school  at  Slagelse,  near  Copenhagen.  Though  he 
was  seventeen,  he  knew,  he  says,  nothing  at  all,  and 
his  place  was  in  the  lowest  class  among  the  little 
boys.  He  studied  hard,  his  teachers  were  kind,  and 
he  made  good  progress.  He  afterwards  studied  in 
Copenhagen,  and  passed  well  in  examinations  in 
classics  and  mathematics.  At  twenty-three  he  began 
to  publish  some  of  his  writings. 

"At  Christmas  T  brought  out  the  first  collected  edition 
of  my  poems,  which  met  with  great  praise.  I  liked  to 
listen  to  the  sounding  bell  of  praise,  I  had  such  an  over- 
flow of  youth  and  happiness.  Life  lay  bright  with  sun- 
shine before  me." 

In  1830,  Andersen  entered  upon  one  of  the  great- 
est delights  of  his  life — travelling.  Later  on,  he 
says, — "Travelling-life  is  like  a  refreshing  bath  to 
my  spirit  and  'body."  His  first  travels  were  around 
the  coast  of  Denmark  in  a  steaamboat,  which  was 
then  a  very  wonderful  thing.  The  next  year  he 
went  to  Germany  and  saw  mountains  for  the  first 
time.  He  tells  us  that  from  1829  he  supported 
himself  by  his  writings,  but  it  was  very  hard  work. 
He  wrote  poems,  operas,  travels,  and  one  novel, 
"Tlie  Iinprovisatore,"  and  it  was  not  until  1835 
that  the  first  part  of  the  "Wonder  Stories  was  pub- 
lished. In  this  volume  Ander.sen  told  in  his  own 
words  old  stories  which  he  had  heard  as  a  child. 
He  was  afraid  that  learned  people  would  think  the 
style  too  simple,  so  he  called  them  "Wonder 
Stories  told  for  Children."  though  he  intended  them 
to  be  for  both  old  and  young.  Tliere  was  one  storv 
in  this  volume,  "Little  Ida's  Flowers,"  that  he  had 
invented  'himself,  and  as  that  one  seemed  to  be  the 
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£avx)rite  with  liis  readers,  he  -went  on  inventing  neftv 
tales.  After  this,  one  or  two  new  stories  canie  out 
every  Christinas.  "Before  long  no  Chrisunas  tret- 
could  exist  witliout  my  stories."  It  became  the 
fashion  for  actors  to  tell  them  from  tlie  stage,  ami 
"The  Constant  Tin  .Solilier,"  "The  Top  and  the 
Ball,"  and  "The  Swineherd"  were  told  in  the  Royal 
Theatre  and  wdl  received. 

"They  met  willi  open  doors  .-iiul  open  heart'^  ni  H.ii 
irark :  everybody  read  them,  and  they  were  received  wilh 
the  greatest  favour.  I  fell  a  real  anxiety  in  consequence. 
a  fear  of  not  being  able  to  justify  afterwards  such  an 
honorable  award  of  praise.  A  refreshing  sunshine  stream- 
ed into  my  heart ;  1   fell  courage  and  joy." 

The  stories  were  translated  into  most  European 
languages,  and  wherever  Andersen  went,  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  Austria,  England— he  found 
that  they  were  known  and  loved.  Sometimes  he 
heard  them  read  aloud  in  a  foreign  language,  and 
often  he  was  called  iiix)n  to  tell  them  himself,  more 
than  once  before  kings  and  queens.  Once  while 
travelling  in  Crcrniany  a  friend  tcnjk  him  into  a 
strange  house  where  there  were  a  immber  of  chil- 
dren. As  soon  as  Andersen's  name  was  mentioned 
the  children  gathered  rmmd  him.  He  told  them  one 
story  and  then  was  hurried  away. 

•'  Only  think,"  said  his  friend  proudly,  "  the  children 
are  full  of  ,\ndcrscn  and  his  stories;  he  suddenly  makes 
his  appearance  among  them,  tells  one  of  them  himself  and 
then  is  gone!  vanished!  Thai  is  of  itself  like  a  fairy  talc 
lo  the  children,  that  will  remain  vividly  in  their  remem- 
brance." 

It  was  not  only  children  who  heard  his  recitals 
and  readings  with  pleasure.  It  was  said  that  the 
"Wonder  Stories"  were  .set  in  tlie  best  light  when 
he  read  them  himself.  The  first  time  that  he  read 
them  in  public  in  Copenhagen,  he  spoke  a  few- 
words  that  sItow   us  how   seriously  he  considered 

them: 

"  In  England,  in  the  royal  navy,  through  all  the  rigging, 
small  and  great  ropes,  there  runs  a  red  thread,  signifying 
that  it  belongs  to  the  crown ;  through  all  men's  lives  there 
runs  also  a  thread,  invi>i1)le  iiuleid,  lh;it  shows  we  belong 
to   God. 

••  To  find  this  thread  in  small  and  great,  in  f>ur  own  life 
and  in  all  about  us.  the  poet's  art  helps  us.  and  it  comes 
in   many   shapes. 

••  In  the  earliest  limes  the  poet's  an  dealt  most  with 
what  are  called  Wonder  Stories;  the  Bible  itself  has 
inclosed  truth  ^nd  wisdom  in  what  we  call  parables  and 
allegories.  Kow  we  know  all  of  us  that  the  allegory  is 
rot  to  be  taken  literally  by  the  words,  but  according  to 
the  signification  that  lies  in  them,  by  the  invisible  thread 
that   runs  through   them. 

"We  know  that  when  we  hear  the  echo  from  the  wall, 
from  the  rock,  or  the  heights,  it  is  not  the  wall,  the  rock, 
or  the  heights  that  speak,  but  a  re-sounding  from  our- 
selves;  and   so  we   also   should   see   in   the  par.-.blc,    in   the 


.■.llcgory,    thai    wc   (ind   uurkclve* — I'mtl   ih<-    i..  .!..■, ,.      u,. 
wiMluni  and  liappinc>i>  we  can  gel  uul  of  ' 

"So   the   |Hicl'»   art   placet   il»eH  by   the   mh' 
and   oi)cns  our   eye*   (or  the  bcaulifiil,   the   true,    anci 
good ;    and    m    we    will    nnw    read    here  a    few   VS  ond  -■ 
Stories." 

.\mong  the  many  friends  tliat  .Xndcrsen  made  in 
his  travels  two  of  t?he  most  famous  were  Jenny  Lind 
the  great  singer,  and  C"harles  Dickens. 

He  met  Dickens  <>n  his  first  visit  to  England,  in 
1847,  ^"''  'hey  were  friends  at  once.  When  .Ander- 
sen returned  to  Coinnhagen  lie  wrote  a  little  book 
of  seven  short  stories  and  dedicated  it  to  Dickens, 
who  wrote  in  return : 

"  Your  book  made  my  Christmas  hearth  very  happy 
We  ^re  all  enchanted  by  it.  The  little  Iniy,  the  old  man 
.•ind  the  Tin-soldier  are  especially  my  favorites,  I  hive 
repeatedly  read  that  story,  and  read  it  with  the  most  un- 
speakable pleasure. 

"Come  again  to  England,  soon!  But  whatever  you  Jo, 
do  not  stop  writing,  because  we  cannot  bear  to  lose  a 
single  one  of  your  thoughts." 

Ten  years  later,  .-\ndersen  visited  Dickens  at  his 
hoiue  in  England,  where,  he  says,  the  happy  days 
fled  all  too  quickly.  He  k)ved  England,  and  the 
kindness  Ik  received  there  was  grateful  to  him. 
Once  in  Rome  he  read  the  story  of  "The  Ugly 
Duckling"  to  some  English  and  American  children, 
■'with  unpardonal)le  boldnes.s,  in  English,  which  I 
did  not  know  at  all  well." 

On  tliat  same  visit  to  Rome,  he  met  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing and  the  Norwegian  ptx-t  Bjornson,  and  they 
Ix)th  w  rote  verses  in  his  praise.    Bjornson  says : 

"  .\   traveller  from  that   wonder  Und, 

Thou  bringcst   tidings  in  thy  hand 
(Jf   winter  dreams  by  northern  lights 

The  pranks  of  the  w(K)ds  in  their  fancy  flights; 
.\ye,  of  a  place  so  far  away 

That    folks   and   beasts   together   play, 
.\nd  the  veriest  flower 

Will  talk  by  the  hour 
So  plain  that  a  child   its  meaning  can   say." 

The  later  >-ears  of  .Andersen's  life  were  especially 
ha]>i)y.  He  wrote,  travelled,  and  everywiicrc 
received  admiration  and  affection.  And  wIkmi  he 
was  getting  to  be  an  old  man,  the  wise  woman's 
words  came  true,  and  Odense  was  illuminatetl  in  his 
honor.  He  was  presented  with  tin:  honorary  citi- 
zenshi|)  of  the  city,  and  all  the  \)co\Ac  united  to  wel- 
come and  applaud  him.  He  looked  back  with  grati- 
tude on  the  days  when  he  liad  left  his  natiw  town 
to  begin  the  struggle  of  life.  He  said,  "This  festi- 
val comes  to  me  as  a  wonder  story;  but  I  have 
indeed  learned  that  life  itself  is  the  m»).st  Ix-autiful 
wonder  story." 

He  died  in  Copenhagen,  .August  4th,  1875. 
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Drawing  for  the  Lower  Grades.    IV. 

Principal  F.  G.  Matthews,  Truro,  N.  S. 
So  far  die  sug'gestions  in  these  articles  have  dealt 
chiefly  witli  lines  and  simple  formis.  It  is  now  time 
to  apply  these  principles  to  commion  dbjects.  The 
first  plate  will  give  an  idea  of  how  this  may  be 
done.     The  objects  shown  are  based  on  the  square 


and  oblong,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  tshey  are  all 
in  the  flat;  that  is,  no  attempt  is  made  at  perspec- 
tive. It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  the  early 
stages  this  is  far  better  than  to  attempt  pictorial 
repTiesentations  requiring  vanisiiing  lines,  etc. 

After  the  difficulties  of  the  straight  line  have  been 
overcome,  curves  can  be  introduced.  The  simple 
curve,  or  portion  of  a  circle,  will  naturally  come 
first.  The  arcs  Should  not  be  too  smaJl,  but  rather 
large  sweeping  curves  which  iwill  require  to  be  made 
up  of  several  strokes  as  in  the  straight  lines,  tliongh 
it  will  'be  found  that  the  strokes  will  be  longer  than 
in  the  case  of  the  sitraight  lines,  as  the  wrisit  is 
brought  more  into  play  in  the  curves,  giving  a 
much  greater  freedom  of  movement. 

In  teaching  the  elements  it  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  draw  the  curves  ^bout  straight  lines 
placed  in  various  directions.     (Plate  2).     This  will 


asisist  in  showing  the  points  for  starting  and  finish- 
ing, and  the  aimount  of  szvell  to  the  curve.  The 
pupils  will  here  prdbably  find  out  for  themselves  that 
the  lines  curving  towards  the  hand  are  more  difficult 
to  draw  than  those  curving  away  from  the  hand,  and 
that  the  fonner  require  more  stiiokes  to  make  up  the 
curve  than  the  latter,     (a  and  h  plate  2). 

As  soon  as  the  elements  have  been  taught,  they 
may  be  incoqx) rated  in,  various  designs.  A  few  of 
these  may  be  given  by  the  teacher,  and  then  the  chil- 


dren may  'be  allowed  to  make  their  own.  This  tends 
to  interest  the  dhildren,  and  also  exercises  their  pow- 
ers of  invention.  A  few  simple  designs  are  given  on 
plate  3.  Otliens  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
the  earnest  teacher. 


Another  device  for  securing  further  interest,  and 
thereby  better  results,  adopted  by  many  teachers,  is 
to  allow  the  pupils  to  color  their  designs  with  cray- 
on. After  the  designs,  the  children  may  be  required 
to  draw  common  objects,  whose  outline  consists  of 
the  curves  described  above,  or  a  combination  of 
curves  and  straight  lines.  Some  suggestions  are 
given  on  plate  4. 


The  next  stage  will  consist  of  double  curves. 
These  may  be  practised  first  with  the  halves  of  the 
double  curve  ecjual,  and  in  aill  positions,  next  with 
unequal  portions.     (Plate  5).     After  this  will  come 


curves  whddi  are  portions  of  the  ellipse  and  oval. 
These  are  much  more  difficult  for  the  eye  in  judg- 
ment, as  the  various  parts  of  the  line  do  not  curve 
regularly,  but  vary  in  flexure.  The  actual  drawing, 
however,  is  really  no  more  difficult  than  in  the  arcs 
of  the  circle,  especially  if  care  'be  taken  that  the  pen- 
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cil  is  held  propcrl),  remembering  that  the  jjencil 
should  always  be  at  riglU  angles  to  the  line  beinj;j 
drawn. 

Aiiotlier  jxniit  ^vliicli  makes  tiK'Sc  curves  appear 
difficivlt  is  that  when  tlie  curves  turn  shaqily  tlu-y 
musft  be  made  up  of  shorter  strokes.  It  will  be 
found  tiiat  long  curves  come  easily  from  tlie  jkii- 
cil,  while  the  short  curves  require  flexible  fingers 
and  wrist. 

/\s  before,  ^v^K■n  the  elements  have  been  drawn, 
common  objects  or  designs  may  follow.     .\  much 


Plait   b 


greater  range  of  objects  is  now  available,  thougii 
the  teacher  will  find  that  quite  a  number  of  them 
have  to  be  modified.  esi>ecially  representations  of 
flowers,  leaves,  buds,  etc.,  wbidi  may  often  be  ilrawn 
a  little  more  regular  in  iorm  tlian  they  actually  occur 
in  nature.  Some  suggestioivs  are  given  on  plate  f<. 
About  this  time  the  teaciier  will  meet  with  Uie  great- 
est difficulty,  tliat  of  getting  the  children  to  ap^>reci- 
ate  projKn-tion.  .\n  old  jJan  was  to  put  in  numerous 
giuide  lines,  carefully  measured.  While  this  gives 
assistance,  it  is  too  mechanical,  and  does  not  over- 
come the  real  difficulty,  which  is  the  appreciation  of 
space.  In  every  instance,  therefore,  let  the  children 
look  at  the  space  first,  then  at  the  object  required  to 
be  put  into  that  space ;  projxjrtion  will  follow. 


Thing's  Successful  Teachers  Look  Out  For. 

1.  That  ihc  work  for  each  day  is  prep:  red. 

2.  That  the  whole  lesson  should  not  he  equally  cmphis- 
izcd. 

3.  That  the  teacher  does  not  try  to  teach  too  many 
things  in  each  recitation. 

4.  That  the  class  recites,  not  the  teacher. 

5.  That  the  recitation  is  conducted  for  the  class  ami 
not  for  individual  pupils. 

6.  That  the  end  of  the  recitation  brings  added  kno«- 
ledge,  clear  perception,  a  desire  to  investigates  further,  and 
a  definite  understanding  as  to  what  is  to  he  accomplish?d 
in  the  next  recitation. 

7.  That  the  following  things  receive  careful  and  con- 
stant attention:  Punctuation,  capital  letters,  paragraphing, 
spelling,  penmanship,  composition,  orderly  arrangement 
and  neatness. — Selected. 


Mental  Arithmetic,    lil. 

F    H.  Spimncv.  Numi  Svpmkv,  i     I'. 

Rai'ID  Audition. 

I'Vw  iiev^ile  can  add  ra|>i<IIy  ai."  ■<-ly.   .Many 

ptipils    working   in    aiU-aneeil    u  .<_»  are   not 

ctTlain  of  securing  a  correct  result  at  one  aUeinjrt 
in  rapid  addition.  This  deficiency  results  from  a 
lack  of  practice.  .Addition  is  dropped  when  |)uinlfi 
\cAve  grade  111,  e.\ce]rt  as  it  is  used,  in  a  very  irreg- 
ular way,  in  imwe  a<lvance<I  nialhetnatics. 

Rapid  addition  can  Ix-  made  a  very  interesting 
exercise  for  grades  \',  VI,  VII  and  VIII;  a5 
advaiKement  Ls  rai)id,  and  an  iirtense  entliusiasm  is 
aroused, — .shared  alike  by  pu]>iLs  and  teaclnr. 

It  is  necessary,  in  taking  iip  these  exercises,  to 
pnxxed  with  a  regular  system.  Rapi4lrty  and  accur- 
acy must  be  at  once  secured,  to  prevent  monixony, 
which  would  otherwise  exist.  ITien  the  teacher 
must  |>roceed  very  gradually,  advancing  only  when 
each  step  is  thoroughly  mastered. 

The  following  method  is  one  which  I  have  u.sed 
with  most  gratifying  results:  .-Vsk  the  piijiils  for  alt 
the  combinations  of  t^^■o  luunbcrs  whose  sum  is  10. 
Place  these  on  the  l)oard  : 


I 
9 


2 

8 


4 
6 


'Iheii  ask  for  combinations  of  two  mimhers  wlwse 
smn  is  11.     I'lace  these  on  tlie  board: 


2 
9 


3 
8 


4 
7 


5 
6 


If  the  class  is  large,  tliese  nuntbers  luiglu  be  iTa.sed 
and  supplied  a  second,  or  third  time,  or  until  Akj 
are  readily  given  by  each  membtT  of  the  class. 

Now  arrange  a  few  colunms  of  figures  in  w^1ich 
only  the  aliove  combinations  occur: 


7 

8 

9 

6 

7 

4 

3 

2 

5 

3 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

3 

9 

5 

4 

3 

8 

2 

6 

7 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

6 

4 

8 

7 

2 

5 

7 

3 

4 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Practise  the  class  on  colinnns  like  this  for  several 
days.    Let  each  pupil  stand  and  add  a  column  aloud 
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as  the  polluter  moves  from  ^bottom  to  top.  The  ool- 
umns  can  be  made  as  long  as  the  board  will  allow. 

When  the  above  is  thoroughly  mastered,  and 
added  with  great  rapidity,  ask  for  the  combinations 
whose  sum  is  12.  Deal  with  these  as  outlined  above. 
Then  follow  in  a  similar  manner  with  coanbinations 
of  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  13.  14,  15,  16,  17  and 
18,  always  keeping  in  mind  the  necessity  of  advanc- 
ing very  slowly,  and  only  when  each  step  is 
thorotigbly  mastered,  and  the  columns  added  with 
great  rapidity. 

The  following  represent  a  mixture  of  some  of  the 
comfbinations  which  will  be  used: 


7 

3 

7 

8 

7 

7 

9 

6 

5 

9 

6 

6 

8 

6 

8 

7 

8 

8 

7 

6 

5 

8 

5 

2 

8 

5 

5 

5 

9 

8 

8 

9 

4 

7 

8 

9 

6 

4 

7 

9 

8 

8 

7 

6 

5 

9 

6 

4 

9 

6 

9 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

3 

6 

4 

7 

8 

3 

6 

8 

6 

5 

7 

8 

9 

4 

3 

2 

4 

5 

3 

2 

I 

6 

7 

8 

It  may  require  months  for  a  majority  of  the  class 
to  master  these  combinations,  so  that  they  can  add 
with  "lightning  speed."  But  speed  is  sure  to  come. 
Progress  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  size  of 
the  class,  and  the  time  at  the  teacher's  disposal. 
Working  widi  my  class  since  September,  using  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  a  day,  just  previous  to  other 
mental  arithmetic,  the  results  are  most  satisfactory. 
Not  only  have  we  secured  rapidity  and  accuracy  in 
addition,  but  in  all  the  other  forms  of  matheuMtical 
work  as  well. 

An  occasional  "time"  contest  among  those  mem- 
bers of  the  class  most  proficient  in  the  addition  exer- 
cises adds  much  to  the  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Any 
teacher  can  arrange  such  a  contest  in  accordance 
with  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  school. 


The  interesting  account  in  this  number  of  the  life 
and  stories  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  will  lead 
children  to  wish  to  know  more  of  that  famous  auth- 
or who  wrote  for  children.  A  few  stories,  includ- 
ing "The  Ugly  Duckling,"  which  he  said  was  like 
the  story  of  his  own  life,  will  be  found  in  the  "Qass- 
ics  for  Canadian  Children"  series,  two  little  volumes 
of  which  are  published  by  Messrs.  A.  &  W.  Mackin- 
lay  of  Halifax.  N'umiber  i  is  devoted  to  fairy 
tales  and  fables ;  niiimljer  2  to  stories  from  English 
history.    Price  10  cents  each. 


Mineralog-y.— No.  V. 

L.  A.  DeWolfe,  North   Svunev. 

As  amiounced  last  month,  the  present  article 
will  deal  with  limestone  and  gypsum.  Although 
the  general  term  limestone  is  usually  applied  to  a 
rock  of  more  or  less  impurity,  while  the  purer  min- 
eral form  is  denoted  by  calcitc,  it  will  be  convenient 
here  to  denote-  all  varieties  by  the  general  term.  It 
is  important  to  note,  however,  that  only  the  mineral 
calcite  has  the  chemical  formula  CaC03 ;  while 
ordinarv  limestone  is  a  very  impure  calcium  car- 
bonate. I  might  add,  in  passing,  that  another 
mineral,  aragonite,  has  the  same  composition  as 
calcite,  but  belongs  to  a  different  system  of  crystal- 
lization. The  pearly  inside  coating  of  a  sea-shell 
is  aragonite. 

Limestone,  like  quartz,  consists  of  several  varie- 
ties, according  to  purity,  structure  and  crystalliza- 
tion. All,  however,  are  moderately  soft,  being 
easily  scratched  with  glass ;  all  have  a  white  streak ; 
and  all  bulbble  if  a  drop  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
be  placed  upon  them.  The  bubbling,  or  efferves- 
cence, which  is  the  standard  test  for  limestone,  is 
caused  by  the  escaping  carbonic  acid  gas  (CO2) 
which  the  acid  liberates  from  the  mineral.  Other 
carbonates  will  effervesce  with  hot  acid — often  only 
after  they  are  powdered,  but  no  other  common  one 
will  do  so  with  cold  dilute  acid. 

Some  of  the  more  common  varieties  of  limestone 
are  Iceland  spar  and  dog-tooth  spar, —  both  of 
which  are  crystallized  calcite, —  marble,  compacr 
limestone,  chalk,  hydraulic  limestone,  oolite,  coral, 
shell-limestone,  travertine,  stalactite  and  stalagmite. 

Pure  Iceland  spar  is  colorless  and  transparent. 
It  has  excellent  cleavage  in  three  directions,  always 
breaking  in  rhombohedrons.  This  property  itself 
is  a  very  good  distinguishing  feature.  Make  a  dot 
on  paper  with  your  pencil,  and  look  at  it  through 
a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar.  You  will  probably  see 
two  dots.  Turn  the  crystal  round,  keeping  the 
same  face  on  the  paper.  How  do  the  two  dots  be- 
have relative  to  each  other?  This  property  of 
"  double  refraction  "  is  very  marked  in  calcite. 

Dog-tooth  spar,  the  name  of  which  is  significant, 
occurs  in  sharp  si.x-sided  pyramids.  One  often 
finds  it  in  geodes,  or  lining  the  sides  of  rock- 
fissures.    - 

Alarble,  a  metamorphic  limestone,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Notice  its  granular 
structure.  Its  variation  in  color  has  much  to  d'l 
with  its  commercial  value.  Coiitf'act  liiiwsjviie 
includes  all  varieties  of  dense  fine-grained  calcarc- 
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oiis  rock,  and  may  be  almost  any  color  from  white 
lo  black.  lUit  even  the  black  will  burn  whiti-. 
What  is  the  probable  coloring,'  material  in  this  ca.se: 
Chalk  is  white  and  soft.  Hut  remember  blackl)oarl 
"  chalk  "  is  not  an  example,  for  it  is  not  a  carlxm.iie 
of  lime.  Hydraulic  IdiusIouc  is  usually  dark  color- 
ed. It  forms  a  line  from  which  is  made  a  mortar 
that  will  harden  under  water.  ( )rdiuary  mortar 
hardens  upon  dryin{,^  but  the  Impurities  in  hydrauli-: 
limestone  enable  it  to  harden  in  water. 

Shell  limestone,  as  iis  name  imi)lies,  is  merelv  ;• 
mass  of  shell  IragmeiUs  cemented  toj^ether.  Oolite 
is  an  aggregate  of  very  small  rounded  grains,  some- 
what resembling  the  spawn  of  a  fisli.  (ireek  oi'm, 
an  egg.  Coral  consists  of  the  fossil  skeletons  of 
once  very  small  living  animals. 

Travertine  is  a  very  fine-grained  compact  lime- 
stone formed  round  calcareous  springs.  The  solu- 
tion flows  from  the  spring,  and  the  water  evapor- 
ates, leaving  the  solid  carbonate  behind. 

Stalactites  arc  icicle-like  growths  from  the  njofs 
of  caves.  Limestone  caves  are  formed  by  the  di.;- 
solving  action  of  water  containing  carbonic  acid 
gas  from  decayed  vegetation.  \ovv  if  such  water 
should  filter  through  the  roof  of  a  cave,  the  carbon 
dioxide  would  escape  into  the  air,  the  water  would 
evaporate  and  leave  the  limestone.  The  next  drop 
of  solution  would  do  the  same,  until  at  last  an 
"icicle"  of  limestone  is  formed.  .\t  the  same  time, 
some  lime  solution  drops  oflf  this  stalactite  to  the 
floor  of  tlie  cave,  and  there  evaporates,  leaving  a 
sfKJt  of  limestone.  .Vnother  drojj  and  then  another 
falls  upon  this  until  a  column  grows  up  from  tJic 
floor.  This  is  a  stalagmite.  Often  .stalactites  and 
stalagmites  meet,  forming  a  colimin  the  whole 
height  of  the  cave.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  for  a  series 
of  such  cohimns  to  entirely  fill  the  cave. 

Extensive  beds  of  compact  limestone,  many  of 
which  contain  fossil  sliells,  occur  in  the  siib-car1x)n- 
iferous  rocks  of  \ova  Scotia  and  Mew  Brunswick. 
Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  process  of 
burning,  by  which  unslaked  or  quick-lime  is  made. 
.An  interesting  les.son  in  any  school  would  be  the 
tracing  (by  experiments)  of  limestone  to  quick- 
lime ;  and  this,  in  turn,  to  slaked  lime,  milk  of  lime, 
or  lime  water  according  to  the  amount  of  water 
used ;  and  then  by  blowing  the  breath  through  lime- 
water,  get  a  white  precipitate  which  has  the  same 
composition  as  the  limestone  we  started  with, 
liurning  drove  oflt  carlx)n  dioxide ;  the  breath  adds 
it  again.  Now  what  is  a  test  for  carbon  dioxide? 
How  could  you  prove  its  presence  in  the  air?    Try 


hydr<jchk>rjc  acid  on  the  lime  in  each  of  tl>c«e  stages. 

I'ry  il  on  new  i 

acci^nnit  for  tin  ; 

tar  has  been  cxp<jsed  to  the  air  for  sometiine.    VVIiat 
did  it  absorb? 

liesiiles  compact  limestone  our  provinces  furnish 
Iceland  spar  and  dog-tooth  .spar.  'Hic  former  i> 
usually  spoken  of  under  the  n 
calcite.  Nor  is  it  difticult  U>  lii. 
(Jutside  of  caves,  1  have  seen  thcMn  under  bridges 
whose  foundations  contained  limestone,  and  round 
the  bases  of  abandoned  lime-kilns.  One  can  get 
coral  and  shell-limestone  from  ballast  heaps.  Our 
limestone  beds  are  all  marine  formations.  Calcium 
is  a  constituent  metal  of  most  granitic  rocks.  Water 
containing  carbonic  acid  dissolves  it  out  and  carries 
il  to  the  sea  as  calcium  carbonate.  Many  small  sea 
animals  appropriate  it  for  rheir  shells.  When  these 
animals  die,  their  flesh  di-cays ;  but  the  shells  collect 
in  great  mas-ses  fonning  shell-limestone,  or,  in  sonic 
cases,  coral,  lliese  masses  often  re-dissolve  and, 
by  concentration,  again  solidify,  fonning  Ix-ds  of 
crystallized  or  com|»act  limestone.  The  latter  usually 
contains  sand,  clay,  and  other  impurities.  By  sub- 
sequent pressure,  these  beds  are  often  changed  to 
marble,  .\fler  all,  our  world  must  be  old  if  our 
great  beds  of  limestone,  which  are  only  a  fraction 
of  the  water-formed  rocks,  accumulated  througli  the 
agency  of  these  tiny  sea  animals.  I  should  advise 
any  who  have  access  to  books  on  geology  to  read 
the  theories  concerning  the  growth  and  location  of 
coral  islands  and  rtx^fs.  Tliey  are  e.vtrtnncly  inter- 
esting, but  .space  does  not  permit  of  their  treatment 
here. 

Gypsum. 

Gypsum. — calcimn  sulphate — is  usually  associated 
with  limestone.  Many  sujj^misc  it  has  been  fonned 
from  limestone  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
might  have  come  from  the  decay  of  iron  pyrites. 
.\t  any  rate,  the  general  belief  is  that  it  has  been 
tleposited  from  water  by  evajjoration. 

Oir  chief  puqxi.se  here,  however,  is  to  study  the 
mineral  as  it  is,  whether  we  can  account  for  its 
origin  or  not.  ( )ne  of  its  most  noticeable  pro|)crtics 
is  its  softness — 'being  easily  scratched  with  the  finger 
nail.  Though  it  may  be  almost  any  color,  white  and 
])ink  are  the  most  common.  Its  streak  is  always 
white,  r.y  its  structure  it  may  be  divided  into  three 
grouj)s.  ( I )  Sclciiiti- — glassy,  crystallized  g\psum 
in  transparent  layers.  (2)  Fibrous  gypsum  or 
satin  sf>ar — two  names  which  (li-scribe  its  structure 
and  lustre.  (3)  Compact  gypsum,  which  when 
snowv  white  is  called  alabaster. 
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All  these  varieties  contain  water,  which  is  easily 
driven  off  by  heat,  leaving  a  white  powder — plaster 
of  Paris.  Put  a  fragment  of  gypsum  on  a  hot  stove 
for  a  minute  and  notice  tlie  change  to  plaster  of 
Paris.  Do  the  colored  varieties  turn  white  under  this 
treatment  ?  Heat  a  piece  in  a  glass  tube  and  see  the 
water  collect  on  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

One  variety  of  calcium  sulphate  containing  no 
water  has  been  given  the  name  anhydrite  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  gypsum. 

Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  export  consid- 
eraJble  quantities  of  gypsum,  which  is  used  for 
plaster  of  Paris  and  as  a  fertihzer.  Alabaster, 
owing  to  its  softness  and  whiteness,  is  cut  into 
vases,  statues,  imitation  ibooks  and  other  ornaments. 
Ornaments  are  made  also  from  plaster,  of  Paris, 
but  they  are  casts,  while  alabaster  is  cut  and  carved. 

Remaiiber  the  standard  test  for  limestone  is  its 
free  effervescence  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  best 
distinguishing  marks  for  g\-psum  are  its  softness, 
and  its  giving  oft'  water  and  crumbling  to  powder 
when  heated. 

While  the  varieties  of  quartz  named  last  month 
should  enrich  your  collections  by  at  least  ten  speci- 
mens, this  article  shoiuld  enable  you  to  add  at  least 
a  dozen  more. 


"  With  the  Best  Wishes." 

In  looking  over  our  subscription  books  we  see 
occasionally  after  a  naine  scored  out  the  phrase — 
"married  and  gone !"  The  announcement,  conveyed 
to  us  by  the  good  offices  of  some  friendly  postanaster 
or  school  officer  has  caused  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
the  bride  (in  nearly  every  case  it  was  a  bride)  in 
the  hours  of  her  great  happiness  forgot  that  she 
owed  us  the  dut'_\-  (if  nothing  more)  of  asking  a 
discontinuance  of  the  Review. 

The    following   expressive  note,    brimming   with 
happiness,     was     received     the    otiher     day.       The 
Review   extends    its    best    wishes    to   a  thoughtful 
friend. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Revieiv, — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  asked  you  a  num'ber  of  times 
since  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Review  to 
change  my  jxjst  office  address,  but  now  I  shall  be 
very  glad  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  change  the 

name  from  Miss to  Mrs. . 

Yours  truly. 


If  a  teacher  can  make  a  school  more  interesting 
than  the  fish  pond,  the  boy  w:ll  prefer  scliool  to 
fishing  during  school  hours. 


Cardboard  Construction  in  Rural   Schools. 

By  H.  W.  Hewitt, 
Under  the  direction  of  the  M.  T.  T.  Association  of  N.  S. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  impressing  upon  teach- 
ers the  value  of  card'board  cutting  as  an  aid  to  the 
training  of  the  senses  of  sig'ht.  Granted  that  some 
form  of  manual  training  is  desiralble  in  the  rural 
schools,  the  choice  will  proibably  be  the  development 
of  the  idea  through  card'board  cutting.  Work  witli 
Venetian  iron,  clay,  raffia  and  wood,  are  all  of  im- 
portance, but  aJl  more  or  leas  impracticable.  The 
outfit  for  cardboard  construction  is  cheap  and  easily 
obtained,  and  the  work  easily  graded  and  attractive. 
Having  decided  upon  its  introduction  the  problean 
arises  of  spending  to  the  best  advantage  the  avail- 
able money  and  of  finding  time  for  its  operation.  In 
a  graded  ischool  tlie  training  may  easily  be  given  to 
aJl  the  pupils  in  the  department.  In  an  ungraded 
scliool  the  primary  classes  may  be  dismis'sed  at  an 
early  hour  and  the  senior  classes  be  given  desk  work 
needing  very  little  supervision,  leaving  the  teacher 
free  to  teach  the  card'board  construction  to  the  inter- 
mediate grades. 

Friday  afternioon  is,  perhaps,  the  best  time  to 
teach  the  work.  If  the  intermediate  classes  only  are 
given  the  training  the  expense  of  a  fairly  complete 
outfit  will  probalbly  be  within  the  reach  of  the  sec- 
tion. If  training  is  to  be  given  in  all  the  grades 
the  children  may  be  required  to  bring  their  scissors, 
and,  if  necessary,  pencils,  rulers,  etc.  This  course 
is  open  to  many  objections  and  it  will  be  easier  and 
more  satisfactory  for  the  teacher  if  the  section  will 
not  furnish  the  funds  to  hold  a  school  concert  or 
other  fonii  of  entertainment  in  order  to  secure  the 
money.  Sucli  entertainments  are  always  liberally 
patronized.. 

The  following  outfit  is  recommended,  subject,  of 
course,  to  variations  due  to  local  conditions :  For  20 
pupils — 20  each  45  and  60  deg.  set  squares  cut  from 
heavy  cardboard  b)^  the  teacher;  20  pairs  scissors, 
blades  about  two  inches  long  from  rivet  to  points ; 
20  foot  rulers ;  20  pencils,  H.  H. ;  20  erasers ;  2  small 
bottles  liquid  glue;  2  conductor's  punches  (round)  ; 
several  sheets  of  miillboard  for  teacher's  use  in  cut- 
ting cardboard  ;  cardboard,  drawing  ipaper,  cord  and 
ribbon,  as  thought  best  by  the  teacher.  A  few  other 
supplies  may  be  thought  necessary.  All  of  them 
can  be  obtained  from  firms  advertising  in  the 
Review,  and,  in  most  cases,  at  the  nearest  town. 

With  regard  to  the  course  itself.  The  children 
are  all  eager  to  start  the  work,  and,  once  favorably 
started,  interest  is  easily  kept  up.  The  mistake 
must  not  be  made  of  starting  with  geometrical  fig- 
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ures,  sHch  as  squares,  oblongs,  trlangU's,  etc.,  and 
following  th«r  n>aniifacti»re  with  a  drill  on  Uicir 
proiKTties.  Instead,  give  each  chiUl  a  pii-ce  of  paper 
about  6x6  inches,  cut  to  size.  Supixjse  a  sqiuire  i.s 
the  object  to  be  made.  Measuring  from  tlK-  angles 
and  edges,  already  cut  accuratdy  by  tlK-  macliine,  a 
square  of  any  given  size  can  be  cut  out.  If  desired, 
the  properties  of  tlie  stjuartj  can  be  taught  from  the 
uncut  jjaper.  Tlie  rectangle  is  made  by  folding  the 
parallel  edges  together  and  either  tearing  or  cut- 
ting the  ^wijer.  The  right  angled  triangle  is  made 
by  folding  tliag'Mially  and  the  oth^r  figfures  by  more 
or  less  instrumental  measurement  and  cutting.  A 
brief  quarter  of  an  hour  will  suffice  to  cut  out  and 
establish  tlie  projx'rties  of  any  one  figure. 

Having  taught  tlv:  pro[Krties  of  tlic  figure,  a 
model,  based  on  the  principles  just  established, 
should  be  given.  In  many  cases  the  object  can  be 
drawn  neatly  on  the  cardboard  and  tlie  figure  cut 
out  without  a  previous  drawing  having  been  nvjdc 
on  the  drawing  |>aper.  I  have  found  it  advisaible, 
thoatgh  having  imly  a  class  of  20  at  a  time,  and  two 
'hours  for  eacli  lesson,  to  drop  all  unnecessary  draw- 
ings of  development  which  would  have  to  be  tlupli- 
cated.  A<mple  scope  for  drawings  of  the  object  is 
given  in  cardboard  with  this  omission.  Tlu*  reasons 
for  having  tlie  geometrical  figures  made  of  light 
paper  instead  of  cardboard  n>ay  now  be  explained. 
Take,  for  example,  the  lesson  on  angles  in  triangles. 
From  a  small  sheet  of  paper  triangles  of  varied 
shape  may  be  cut.  By  folding  the  acute  angles  into 
the  right  angle  in  those  figures  cut  with  the  corner 
of  t^e  iJajwr  left  inUct,  the  principle  that  every  tri- 
angle contains  the  equivalent  of  two  right  angles  can 
easilv  be  demonstrateil. 

The  proof  in  the  case  of  obtuse  angled  triangles 
is  a  littile  more  difficult,  the  result  of  tlie  folding 
being  a  double  rectangle.  Exi)ernnents  made  in  the 
saiTie  way  will  give  the  chiklren  an  i<lea  of  angles 
not  to  be  gaitied  in  a  much  greater  time  by  theoreti- 
cal teadiing  and  at  the  risk  in  the  latter  case  of 
la)  ing  the  foundation  on  sand. 

So  much  for  the  geometricaJ  side  of  the  work.  It 
should  occufvy  only  a  small  ])art  of  the  time,  as  the 
greater  accuracy  aufl  the  more  com^ilex  forms 
demanded  in  t;he  cardboard  constructiiin  needs  a 
comparatively  longer  time  for  their  mamifacture. 

With  tlie  first  apjxiarance  of  colored  cardboard 
the  teacher  will  find  an  increased  interest  manifested 
in  the  work.  The  teacher  sihoirid,  if  possible,  per- 
sonally select  the  colors  either  from  samples  or 
inspection  at  the  store.  The  children  should  be  given 
their  choice  of  colors  whenever  practicable. 


\V  hcr«  cord  is  to  be  uecd  a  dark  brown  will  be 
l>>im«l  generally  scTviccahle.  If  iJOisdlik.-,  cJn-a|> 
"ba4)y  riUxm"  should  be  us<r<l  cxtensivel;..  HjIi  a 
il<jzen  good  OJkffs  should  be  wound  (tn  silk  winiltr* 
and  a  ch<jice  given  iurm  auKjngsi  die  color 
for  iJie  cardboard  Ix-ing  usi-d.  Work  in  jj-;  i  .. 
tout,  cardlxwrd  cutting  with  the  knife,  as  used  in  ti>e 
construction  of  trays,  boxes,  etc.,  and  of  ^-^i  i 
motlols,  such  as  culx-s  and  prisnus,  arc  inun 
advanced,  but  not  beyond  the  ahiEties  of  the  pupils 
under  construction. 


N.  B.  Teachers   Association. 

The  N.  B.  T.  A.,  wImcIi  has  now  subordinate  asso- 
ciations in  every  city  of  the  province  and  in  every 
county  but  Madawaska,  Kestigouche  and  Charkntc, 
will  hold  its  annual  OMivenlion  in  Fredcricton  on 
Easter  Monday,  next  month. 

By  article  III  of  the  constitution,  each  subordin- 
ate association  shall  be  entitletl  to  one  dek-gate  and 
one  additional  delegate  for  every  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, -or  major  fractiion  thereof  in  excess  of  twenty- 
five  members. 

Every  tc^acher  in  X.  1!.  should  be  a  member  of  this 
association.  Only  in  imion  is  there  strength.  Eacli 
sliould  stand  by  the  other,  and  dK-  result  would  soon 
be  increase<l  reminieration  and  better  conditions  all 
roun<l.  So  iTiany  of  our  teachers  are  going  west  that 
those  who  are  left  behind  are  in  a  pasition,  if  the)- 
hold  together,  to  greatly  better  their  coinlition  at 
once.  Let  all,  who  have  not  done  so,  sign  Uk-  declar- 
ation mentioned  below  and  forward  their  names,  and 
fees  of  twenty-five  cents,  to  tlie  secretary -treasurer, 
H.  H.  .Stivart.  Harcourt,  Kent  Co.,  N.  B.,  who  will 
have  the  name  registered  with  tin-  pro})er  s*ibordin- 
ate  association.  Teachers  of  Charlotte,  Restigouchc 
and  Madawaska.  where  there  are  no  sulwrdinate 
associations,  should  send  in  their  names  at  once,  and 
thus  strengtlien  the  other  teadiers  in  their  attemjit  to 
make  the  association  a  jxiwcr  ft>r  g<XHl  in  tlK>  land. 

Every  teacher,  not  already  enrolk-d.  sliould  jinn 
before  the  31st  of  this  month,  in  order  tiiat  tlie  asso- 
ciation may  make  tin-  Ix-st  jxissible  slH)wing  at  tlw 
Easter  aMivenlion.  All  suUrt-dinate  associations 
which  have  not  yet  done  so,  shoukl  send  in  per 
capita  tax  before  Easter. 

The  N.  B.  T.  A.  memlierj^hip  declaration  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

VVc,  llic  undersigned  teachers  of  New  Brunswick,  hcrrby 
form  ourselves  into  an  association,  in  sul>ordination  to  the 
New  Brunswick  Teachers'  Assoc-.ation,  for  mutual  Iwnohl 
and  the  furthcr.-ncc  of  education  in  general,  and  pledge 
ourselves : 

First. — Not  to  underbid  any  other  teacher  in  salary. 
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Second,— Not  to  accept  from  any  board  of  school  trus-  tone  was  recognized,  and  the  ohild  obeyed.     Then 

tees   ill  New  Brunswick  a   salary  lower  than  the  schedule  she  Jirocceded  to  give  John  a  sound  whipping ;  when 

adopted  by   the   subordinate  association   of  the  county  vr  that  vvais  over  and  a  nioiiient  given  him  for  thought 

city  in  which  we  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  employed;  and,  she  explaiined,   "This  is   for  what  you  did  in  school 

whether  there  be  any  local  schedu.e  or  not,  a  salary  lower  yesterday.     Now  I  shall  give  you  another  for  getting 

than  that  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  for  the  out  of  the  window,"  and  the  second  punishment  was 

province    by    the    Provincial    Convention    or    its    executive  admimstered. 

committee,    such    provincial    minimum    being   now    as    fol-  It    is    not    well    tliat    dhildren,    ^as    a  _  rule,    should 

jq^j  .  witness  punishment.    It  is  cruel  to  sulbject  innocent, 

Per  year.  sensitive  children  to  such  a  spectacle.    But  there  are 

For  grammar  school  superior  and  first  class  males,   '  exceptions  to  tlie  rule.    In  this  case  severe  measures 

other  than  principals  of  grammar  schools,    ....     $300  were  needful,  not  only  for  John,  but  for  die  nineteen 

For  second  class  males            240  Others,  most  of  whom  had  helped  111  the  general  dis- 

For  third  class  males,  '. i/o  order,     tor  them  the  object  lesson  was  enough  ;  they 

-^      r       ,        ■    ■    1  '  f         ,■      o„i,„„ic                       ,nr,  were  chaniged  to  docile  pupils.     The   teacher,  too, 

For  female  principals  of  superior  schools,   300  &                        r^^     ,1           ir        j  ^     ^1        1  -i 

„                       u    1           ■         J  fi,-f  „'o.    fo„,ni»c  was  a  changed  personality  to  lierself  and  to  the  ohil- 

For  grammar  school,  superior  and  first  c.ass  females,  t-,            i-       1  .1          11,1          •          r 

,        ,           ....                       ,           .  dren.    Sne  realized  that  she  bad  the  reins  of  govern- 
other  than   principals  ot   grammar   and   superior  .,                   ,         1.,                -11,1        j 

ment  m  her  own  hands ;  to  her  pujjils  she  had  sud- 

sc  100   ,  . .  . .  . . denly  become  the  embodiment  of  authority.     Now 

For    second    class    females, 165  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,^^^^  .  ^^^^,^  ^j^^  j^^ ^  j^^^,^  ,^1^^^     ^^^^^_ 

For  tlnrd  class  females, 130  ^^^^^^_     j^^^  children  felt  that  they  ^were  subject  to 

•"■•  "■■  "'•  law,  for  they  bad  seen  penalty,  and  having  once  seen 

„      ,         ,  ,     o  1.      1  it-  there  is  no  probability  that  its  ugh'  face  need  ever 

Miss  Maybrook  s  School.  ^„^^^^  ,,^g  ,3^^*:-,^  jl^^,^  s'cboolroom.   ' 

She  was  a  graduate  of  one  of   the  best  normal  That  teacher  conquered  coiiiditions,  and  is  now  a 

schools  in  New  England.     She  had  'been  elected  to  success. — Alary  Dtistin,  in  N.  E.  Journal  of  Educa- 

an  ungraded  school  in  the  country.     She  had  taught  Hon. 

the  school,  or  tried  to  teach  it,  for  eight  weeks,  but  

she  was  beginning  to  be  discouraged,  and  with  rea-  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  put  upon  spelling  in  Che 

son.    The  schoolroom  was  a  babel  of  confusion.    She  lower  grades.     There  is  the  place  to  learn  to  spell 

sought  the  sui)erinteiident.     "I  am  conquered,"  she  Some  tanious  teacher  has  said  if  a  ohild  is  taught 

said,  "shall  I  resign  ?"  carefully-  to  be  a  good  speller  until  he  is  twelve  years 

Mr.   Hall   considered,   then   questioningly  :    "You  old,  he  will  alvrays  be  able  to  spell,  but  if  he  is  a  poor 

have  qualified  yourself   for  a  teacher?  ^   Vou  have  speller  at  that  age,  he  will  in  all  probability  always 

chosen    this   for   a   profession?"      "Yes,"   she   said,  be  one. 

"This  is  the  work  I  intended  to  follow."  To  encourage '  the  children  we  tried  this.     On  a 

"Let  us  look  over  the  conditions,"  said  the  super-  conspicuous   place   on   the   blackboard   were   placed 

intendent.     "You  have  a  sdiool   of  twenty  pupils,  words  similar  to  "Careful  Workers,"  or  "Those  Who 

twelve  3'ears  of  age  and  under.    You  have  it  here  at  Try."      After   the    spelling   paj^ers   were   corrected, 

your  hand  for  the  practicing  of  your  chosen  work,  those  who  missed  no  words  were  permitted  to  write 

You  have  four  'weeks  more  in  bliis.  term,  take  heroic  their  names  balow  the  printed  words.    A  record  was 

measures ;  see  if  you  cannot  bring  the  school  under  kept   of   the    number   of    careful    marks    each    one 

control.     It  is  in  such  a  condition  now  that  corporal  received.      They    were    written   on   monthly    report 

punishment  may  be  needful,  and  you  may  not  be  cards.     Many  who  never  became  better  spellers  by 

equal  to  that  kind  of  discipline,  but  it  is  in  your  writing  words  they  had  missed,  over  and  over,  took 

power  to  bring  order  out  of  the  choas.     Situd)-  out  pleasure  in  trying' to  excel  in  the  nuiivber  of  perfect 

some  method.    Do  not  give  up.    Good  night."  marks  in  spefliiig.— /^rowt  Popular  Educator. 

The  next  morning  the  teacher  went  to  her  work.  

Confusion  reigned  as  usual.    Jdhn  Smith,  the  larg-  ^      ,,,,       .           ,     ,      ,                       ... 

est  boy,  exceeded  the  others  in  mischief.  ,  O.— Why   is  a   clock   the   most   modest  piece   of 

"You  may  stay  after  school,  Joihn,"   Miss   May-  t"''™t"'"e. 

brook  -said.     As  'the  line  filed  out  past  the  teacher,  A.— i'.tx-ause  it  covers  its  face  with  its  hands,  and 

John,  in  a  rear  seat,  raised  a  window  and  disappear-  ''""'^  down  its  own  works. 

ed.     Miss  Maybrook  made  no  effort  to  recall  him,  Q- — 

but  the  next  morning,  after  the  q^ening  exercises,  A  nursemaid  goes  out  to  take  the  air, 

she  asked  him  to  come   forward.     Then  he  found,  With  tliree  small  children  under  her  care, 

and  the  school  found,  that  the  teacher  had  provided  In  bright  sunshiny  aveather. 

herself  with   a  switch,   a  thing  that   had   hardly,   if  ^Vi^y  is  ^he  like  an  arithmebiciaii, 

ever,  been  known  in  that  room.  Who,  in  doing  a  sum  in  acklition, 

A   si.ster  sprang  up  and   cried  out,   "You  shan't  Atlds  seven  and  throe  and  two  together? 

whip  John  !"  but  that  teadlier  had  come  to  her  king-  A. — 

dom,  and  she  said  calmly  and  gravely,  "Sit  down.  Because,  as  all  but  the  l)aby  can  run, 

Sarah,  or  I  must  give  you  a  w<hipj)ing,  too."     The  She  jiuts  down  two  and  ca'rries  one.' 


TIIF.     KDITATIONAI,    RKNIRW. 


Parents'  Day  at  School. 

It  is  now  very  gciicralls  bcliwcil  tliat  there  must 
be  coTTStant  endeavor  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  brinjj 
the  school  and  the  coininiinity  closer  togi-ther.  The 
regulation  sdiool  entertainments  of  -song  ami  rcci- 
t^ation  serve  their  puq)ose  in  bringing  the  (lesire<l  co- 
oiKTation  and  svnnpathy  Ix'tween  teachers  and 
parents,  but  do  not  give  the  parents  knowledge  of 
the  actual  work  of  the  schoolroom.  In  one  priniar>' 
sctKX)l  it  was  decided  that  these  entertainments  be 
given  up  an<l  "Parents'  Day"  instituted  instead.  .\n 
aftem(X>n  was  assigned  for  the  jwrents  to  visit  the 
cliilflren  at  their  work.  The  sesision  was  divided 
into  short  periods  so  that  all  the  subjects  in  the  day's 
programme  aiuld  1k'  touchefl  u[Jon.  In  every  other 
respect  the  regular  plan  was  carried  out,  care  being 
taken  that  each  chilfl  had  some  part  in  the  recitation 
as  well  as  in  the  occupation  work.  .'\t  the  close  of 
the  session  the  princii>al  gave  a  few  words  of  greet- 
ing and  explanation  of  the  object  of  "Parents' 
Day."  Theii  the  children  presented  their  occupation 
work  to  their  parents. 

The  afternoon,  thougli  voted  a  success  from  one 
point  of  view,  was  an  ordeal  to  the  nervous  pupils 
and  was  not  favored  by  the  teachers  as  the  presence 
of  so  many  visitors  was  a  di.stracting  influence,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  carry  on  the  recitations  with  the 
usual  spirit  and  interest. 

Tliis  led  to  another  plan,  which  was  to  have  an 
exhibition  and  rccqjtion  after  school  'hours.  The 
following  invitations  were  sent  out : 

The  friends  of  the 
RIDGE  STREET  .SCHOOL 

are  invited  to  a 

reception  .\nd  exhibition 

Frid.w,  June  Sixth 

Four  to  five. 

.\  large  number  of  parents   respomled  to  these 

invitations. 

The  language  work  in  this  school  follows  tihe  cycle 
of  the  year  covering  the  main  toiiics ;— prqiaration 
of  the  plant  and  animal  \vx>rld  for  winter,  nature's 
season  of  rest,  protection  from  cold,  and  iiature's 
awakening.  The  various  forms  of  expression  are 
used  for  occupation  work.  Every  day  the  child  has 
the  op]K)rtunitv  to  express  himself  through  the 
media  of  clav,  brush,  crayon,  scissors  and  pencil. 

Specimens'  of  tliis  work  are  preserved  tbrougiiout 
the  year. 

For  "Parents'  Day"  each  child  s,  Avork  for  the 
month  was  Iwund  together  forming  a  booklet.  In 
this  way  each  ]>arent  was  given  the  work  of  her  own 
child  as  a  souvenir  of  the  day. 

Selected  work  in  water  color,  ink  an<l  cra>-on  was 
mounted  on  the  blacklxiards  and  walls.  Tliis  work 
must  be  carefuUv  mounted  to  show  well  and  is  more 


i-lT<v;ivc    if   am- 

e\;unple  :  ( liic  !i 

tulips  ainl   ■'  iit    I'nNu    wlulc  |<a|M'i .      l  ii'i>  ! 

riiis   were   u  •   .r  and   crayon  piciun-s  <»i   i(k- 

same,  with  a  few  written  |mjkts. 

.■\gain,  there  was  a  cotton  plantati<7n  rtTir.--.-i.>,,! 
on  tin:  .san<l  table  while  near  b\   were  tla-  « 
drawings  of  the  cottt/ii  boll,  t\w  \u\v.  aiul  s;iiiii>i.  ^  ..i 
cotton   fabrics   (Jone   wii'h   water  color  ami   cray<Ji>. 
This  subject  was  taken  under  llu 
tion  for  simuner,  iIk-  sand  table  re;  < 

cotton  plantation  Ix-ing  a  valuable  aid  ui  U>di  orai 
and  written  language. 

-Nearly  every  chihl  in  the  class  can  l>e  re^j resented 
in  this  special  \u»rk  for,  while  one  may  excel  in 
brush  work,  anotlKr  may  e.xceJ  in  peinnarrship  or  in 
cfnnjxisition.  This  exWIjition  gave  tlie  jjarents  an 
o|)|)ortunity  to  compare  flw  <kiily  work  of  their  own 
child  with  that  of  others. 

To  make  more  of  a  .social  function  frf  the  cxN- 
bition,  light  refrefshments  were  served.  —  School 
Journal. 


The  other  day  while  riding  on  a  railway  train  a 
traveller  was  complaining  of  the  cold.  It  was  plain 
that  he  was  not  fanuliar  with  farm  life  or  the  value 
of  frost  or  his  complainings  wmild  never  have  begun. 
It  is  true  frost  may  be  too  s<-vere  at  times,  but  at  this 
season  nature  does  her  best  plowing  with  severe 
frost.  \\  itli  a  fairly  long  ])eri<xl  of  aild  weather  t*he 
farmer  will  find  liis  land  in  inich  line  conditi<^>n  <»n 
the  opening  of  spring  as  no  amount  of  cultivation 
woukl  produce.  In  wet  sea.sons  very  much  of  tlie 
land  becomes  sodden  and  sour,  and  nothing  is  .so 
welcome  to  the  well  infonned  farmer  as  the  frost 
plow  to  mellow  the  clods  and  pulverize  t4ic  chimks 
left  by  rain  and  sun  ami  assisted  by  careless  ranging 
of  st(x:k  in  nuiddy  ticlds.  Therefore  while  the  ci4<l 
weather  causes  stock  to  use  up  the  ha\  and  grain 
surprisingly,  there  is  satisfaction  in  knowing  diat 
nature  is  doing  her  share  in  preparing  for  anotlx-r 
bountiful  harvest.  —  Adapted  from  the  farmer's 
Advocate. 


In  making  tlie  levy  for  teachers'  wages,  the  voters 
at  animal  meetings  shouKl  take  into  coitsideratioii 
these-  facts:  That  it  costs  teachers  much  nxniey  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  work  :  that  t^iey  are  expected  to 
kee]>  in  touch  with  the  march  of  impmvenK-nt.  In-nce 
must  attend  institutes  and  ass<x:iati<  >u  mirtings.  and 
buy  books:  that  tlieir  work  in  sc1kx>I  is  not  limite<l 
to  the  sax  liours  required  by  law,  for  they  usually 
are  at  their  desks  one  hour  Ix'fore  school  begins  ainl 
one  hour  during  the  noon  iirtenni.ssion.  Moreover, 
good  teachers  (and  no  other  kind  is  contemplated  in 
these  mnarks)  give  much  time  after  sch<»>l  Irours  in 
prq)aration  for  classes,  and  in  helping  back^vard 
pupils. — -V.  II.  Journal  of  luiucation. 

Tlie  orher  day  I  met  with  the  sentence :  "His  whole 
Hfe  was  one  of  thrill  and  adventure."  The  writer 
evi<lenth-  meant  by  thrill  excitement.  Why  did  he 
not  sav  so  ? 
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THE     EDUCATIOXAL    RE\"1EW. 


For  Tired  People, 

In  my  book  of  choice  records  I  have  the  follow'in* 
simple  and  available  recip)e,  a  medicinal  bath  for  the 
nervously  \\-orn  and  those  who  cannot  sleep  nights. 
It  w'as  the  prescription  of  an  old  physician,  wise  in 
his  day  and  generation.  It  is  not  claimed  as  a  cure- 
all,  but  some  degree  of  relief  I  believe  is  in  store  for 
those  who  give  it  a  faithful  trial : 

Xake  of  sea  salt  four  ounces,  spirits  of  ammonia 
two  ounces,  spirits  of  camphor  two  ounces,  of  pure 
aJcohol  eight  ounces,  and  sufficient  hot  water  to 
make  a  full  quart  of  the  liquid.  Dissolve  the  sea  salt 
in  the  hot  'v\'ater  and  let  stand  until  cool.  Pour  into 
the  alcohol  the  spirits  of  ammonia  and  camphor.  Add 
the  salt  water,  shake  well  and  bottle  for  use.  \Mch 
a  soft  sponge  dipped  in  this  mixture  wet  over  the 
surface  of  the  whole  body.  Rub  vigorously  until  the 
skin  glows. 

When  nervous  or  "blue"  or  wakeful,  do  not  omit 
this  bath.  The  rest  and  refreshing  that  follow  will 
amply  repay  the  effort  required  to  prepare  it. — 
Household. 


"Your  majesty,"  said  the  cook  of  the  king  of  the 
Cannibal  islands,  "how  will  you  haive  the  latest  cap- 
ti\-e  prepared  ?"' 

"I  like  to  cook  my  game  in  some  way  appropriate 
to  their  national  characteristics,"  replied  the  king.  Of 
what  nation  is  the  captive?" 

"He  is  an  Irishman,  your  majesty.  Is  it  your 
pleasure  that  he  be  done  into  an  Irish  stew  ?" 

"C^,  no.    You  may  make  soup  of  him." 

"But  is  that  characteristic  of  the  Irish,  j-our  maj- 
esty.''" asked  the  chef  politely. 

"Certainly  it  is.  That  is  the  way  they  cook  young 
men  themselves  in  Ireland." 

"I  beg  vour  pardon,  sire,  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  it. 

"That,  my  dear  sir,  is  because  you  have  not  as 
much  time  to  read  as  I  have.  I,  sir',  have  often  met, 
in  my  reading  about  Irishmen,  wdth  the  expression, 
a  brotih  of  a  bov." 


"Who  was  the  greatest  higihwayman  on  record?'' 
propounded  Xordy. 

"Robin  Hood,"  ventured  Butts. 

"No." 

'T)ick  Turpin?" 

"No." 

"Who,  then?" 

"Atlas.    He  hdd  up  the  earth."— S'*?/. 


■Many  people  -who  ought  to  know  better  uselessly 
interlard  their  conversation  with  the  frequent  use  of 
"of  course,"  when  really  there  is  no  course  or  conse- 
quence in  the  nratter.  TWs  phrase  should  never  be 
iised  unless  you  can  substitirte  for  it  "consequently" 
or  "in  due  course." 


MEMORY   GEMS. 

The  Father  takes  heed  when  the  sparrows  fall ; 
He  hears  when  the  starving  nestlings  call. 

— Susan  B.  Gammons. 

Be  kind  and  gentle  to  those  who  are  old. 
For  dearer  is  kindness  and  better  than  gold. 

— Selected, 

Never  excuse  a  wrong  action  by  saying  that  some  one 
else  does  the  same  thing. — Frcnktin. 

When  you  come  into  the  house,  do  you  bring  sunshine 
with  jou? — Gail  Hamilton. 

If  a  task  is  once  begun, 

Never  leave  it  till  it's  done ; 

Be  the  labor  great  or  small. 

Do  it  well  or  not  at  all.  — Selected. 

Whoever  you  are,  be  noble; 

Whatever  you   do,   do  well ; 

Whenever  you  speak,  speak  kindly. 

Give  joy  wherever  you  dwell.  — Ruskin. 

Do  all  the  good  you  can  and  make  as  little  fuss  about 
it  E-s  possible. — Dickens. 

Lost:  Yesterday,  somewhere  between  i-unrise  and  sun- 
set, two  golden  hours,  each  set  with  sixty  diamond  min- 
utes. No  reward  is  offered,  for  they  are  lost  forever. — 
Horace  Mann. 

One  doer  is  worth  a  hundred  dreamers. — Selected. 

Be  not  simply  good,  be  good  for  something. — Thorcau. 

Have  more  than  thou  showest. 

Speak  less  than  thou  knowest.         — Shakespeare. 

There  is  always  a  best  wry  of  doing  everything,  even  if 
it  be  to  boil  an  egg. — Emerson. 

Our  grand  business  is,  not  to  see  what  lies  dimly  at  a 
a  distance,  but  to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand. — Carlyle. 

It  is  ever  true  that  he  who  does  nothing  for  others  does 
nothing  for  himself. — Goethe. 

Has  a  man  gained  anything  who  has  received  a  hundred 
favors  and  rendered  none? — Emerson. 

A  life  for  self  can  have  no  meaning. — Tolstoi. 

A  laugh  is  worth  a  thousand  groans  in  any  market. — 
Lamb. 

What  men  want  is  not  talent,  it  is  purpose;  in  other 
words,  not  the  power  to  achieve,  but  the  will  to  labor. — 
Bulwer. 

— Selected  for  use  in  the  IVarsaw,  IVt's.,  Schools. 


A  little  girl  came  into  a  store  and  asked  the  price 
of  collars. 

"  Two  for  a  quarter,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  How  much  would  one  cost?  "  , 

"  Thirteen  cents." 

She  thought  for  a  little  while  and  said :  "  Then  it 
would  make  the  other  t^veIve  cents.  So  I  guess  I'll 
take  that." — Little  Chronicle. 


TUM     KDUCATIOXAI.    KKVIKW, 
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The  Review's'  Question  Box. 

M.,   St.  John. — 111  ilic  arliilc  mi   .Miiuralnny   in  the   I'di 
ruary   Review,  it   is  »tatecj,  pigc  iJjt,  "  Silicificd   wikxI  is 
not,  as  many   think.   wdikI  tnrncd   tu  qnan/,   liiit    wood  re- 
placed by  i|iiarlz."       Will    you    kindly  explain   the  natural 
process  liy   which   this  is  cfft-ctcd  r 

The  process  of  petrifaction  of  w»xk1  may  he  briefly 
explained  as  follows :  A  stick — jx-rhap-s  a  whole 
tree,  or  perhaps  only  a  small  fraj^nent — becomes 
buried  in  accumulating  soil,  in  time  the  soil  hard- 
ens. If  then  the  stick  decays  and  is  washed  away 
by  circulating  water,  a  cavity  is  left  exactly  the 
shape  and  oize  of  the  wood.  Xow,  if  the  cavity 
should  fill  witli  n^ud  and  become  solidified,  an  exact 
copy  of  the  wood  wt>iil(l  he  prcservi-*!  in  rf>ck.  This 
we  call  a  fossil.  You  readily  see  that  the  pnxess  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  casting  in  a  foundry ;  where 
the  pattern  impression  is  made  in  sand,  and  then  the 
melted  iron  poured  in  takes  the  shape  of  the  pattern 
with  all  its  surface  carvings.  Silicifieci  wood  is 
fossil,  but  retains  more  details  of  the  original  struc- 
ture than  the  rough  fossil  indicated  above.  As  the 
name  implies,  silica  (quartz)  is  th*  filling  mateiial. 
Hut  instead  of  the  whole  cavity  filling  at  once,  a 
l)article  of  silica  is  deposited  from  solution  as  soon 
as  a  particle  of  wood  is  removed.  By  this  process 
the  change  of  material  is  comparatively  slow,  con- 
sequently silica  supplied  at  different  times  may  vary 
in  color  enabling  one  to  see  the  wliole  structure  of 
the  wood.  As  the  cell-walls  are  of  a  different  tex- 
ture from  that  of  the  cell  spaces,  the  two  would  not 
decay  at  the  same  time.  Therefore  the  walls,  aimual 
rings,  medullary  rays  and  all  other  fine  markings, 
are  brought  out  by  this  process  of  slow  silicifica- 
tion.  If  you  have  a  specimen  to  Uxnk  at,  I  think 
this  will  help  you  study  it. 

The  chemistry  of  this  change  is  probably  some- 
what like  this :  Silica  is  soluble  in  alkaline  water. 
When,  therefore,  such  a  solution  comes  in  contact 
with  wood,  the  organic  acids  from  the  decaying 
wood  neutralize  the  alkali  and  tlie  silica  is  deposited. 
Whole  forests  of  silicified  wood  have  been  unearthed 
in  some  of  the  Western  States.  L.  A.  D. 

G.  S.— Can  you  refer  me  to  any  company  which  handle 
quarterly  report  cards,  grading  certificates,  and  school 
diplomas?  If  you  carry  any  such  works  in  stock,  kindly 
send  me  sample. 

A  glamce  at  our  advertising  colijmns  will  siiow 
the  publishing  finns  tlrat  can  supply  >x)u.  Messrs. 
Mackinlay,  of  Halifax,  or  McMillan,  of  St.  John, 
probably  keep  qivarterly  reixjrt  cards  and  gradiiig 
certificates  in  sitock,  or  will  print  any  desired  form 
for  vou.    In  the  matter  of  sdiool  diplomas,  such  as 


are  a<lvertised  in  this  issue  by  tlic  Ames  and  Rotlin- 
s(j«  Conii>an>,  vvc  luvc  received  i^>ccim«:iv>.  Tliey 
are  very  neat  and  artistic  and  may  l>e  had  at  a 
trilling  awt.  SjK-cinK-ns  will  be  sent  by  titat  fimi  if 
desired  on  nK-ntioning  tlw  Kih'i:ation.\l  Review. 

A.  Cj. —  Please  answer  the  following  qursliunt:  (I)  What 
advant.'iKe  in  respect  to  the  »un's  rays  ha»  the  Northrrn 
Hemisphere   over   the   Southern,   and    why? 

ii)  Why  are  there  greater  exircmc«  ni  heal  amd  cold 
in    the   Southern    Hemisphere? 

(j)  It  is  said  that  at  the  p>>Ir>  the  year  l^  divided  into 
two  periods,  six  months  day  and  six  months  night;  alsu 
ulu-n  the  sun  is  vertical  if  the  ei|uator,  the  day<  ind 
iiit;hls  are  twelve  hours  long  over  all  p.irts  of  the  c;irth. 
Pxplain  these  contradictory  statements. 

To  answer  these  questions  fiJIy  wmiid  reipnrc 
more  .si)ace  than  can  Ik>  devoted  to  the  subject ;  and 
the  oil)ject  sought  would  not  be  gaine<l.  Tlie  student 
should  master  tlie  principles  in  the  first  chapter  orf 
Calkins'  (jefigraphv  from  which  the  (|iiestions  are 
taken.  That  exercise  would  give  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  these  and  many  Irke  problems. 

L.  R. — I  have  noticed  tide  of  rivers  running  into  Bay  of 
I'undy,  as  the  Shuhcnacadic  has  very  little  rise  and  (all 
during  winter  months  compared  with  summer.  .\re  the 
inclined  rays  of  the  sun  at  this  sca.son,  with  respect  to  our 
latitude,  the  cause? 

Thfc  sun's  attraction  is  but  a  small  factor,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  moon,  in  affecting  the  tide*. 
The  inclination  of  its  rays  would  not  be  an  influ- 
ence. Vou  should  observe  nvire  closely  to  deter- 
mine whether,  taking  both  neap  and  spiring  tides, 
there  is  iany  difference  of  rise  during  summer  awl 
winter  in  the  riv-ers  you  speak  of. 

P.  Te.mher.  West  .\richal,  N.  S.— .\  singular  incident 
h.Tppened  to  a  teacher  on  the  .loth  of  Scptcmher  last  in 
llawkeshury,  N.  S.  He  was  attending  the  Normal  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  and  on  the  date  above  mentioned  went  to 
.-i  ball  in  the  town  hall  with  a  new  umbrella  that  had  been 
accidentally  torn,  but  well  patched.  The  next  day,  to  his 
surprise,  he  noticed  that  the  umbrella  was  no  more  palch- 
od,  but  was  in  every  particular  the  same  js  before.  The 
fact  is  that  his  umbrella  was  replaced  by  another  preci«ely 
the  same  as  his  own,  with  the  exception  of  the  mending. 
The  teacher  in  question  will  he  pleased  to  hear  of  his  un- 
fortunate brother  who  thus  lost  his  good  article  for  a 
mended  one. 

K..  Inverness  Co.— I  am  reading  your  mineralogy  arti- 
cles with  much  interest.  1  have  seen  many  strange  look- 
ing rocks  in  the  bed  of  a  neighlioring  brook.  If  T  send 
you  some  of  iliem  when  the  ice  and  snow  go  in  the  spring, 
will  you  tell  me  something  about   thera? 

Most  certainly.     I  shall  Ijc  glad  to  give  you  or 
anyxjne   else    whatever  assistance   I  can.     .\bout   a 
ciJbic  inch  of  each  specimen  w  ill  Ix'  cnongh  to  send. 
L.  A.  DeWolke,  North  Swliiey. 
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R.  A.  C. — (i)  Please  answer  the  following  questions 
ii.  the  Review.  Name  the  bird  described  as  follows :  In 
size  nearly  as  large  as  a  robin;  the  head  and  back  a  red- 
dish-orange, while  others  are  slaty,  merely  tinted  with 
orange;  the  wings  are  slate  color,  striped.  Large  flocks 
frequent   orchards  on  mild  days  in  winter. 

(2)  What  is  meant  by  the  chinook  winds?  If 
they  blow  through  passes  in  the  Rockies,  how  are  they 
able   to   moderate   the   temperature   of   Alberta? 

(3)  What  is  the  cause  of  the  black  knot  found  on  plum 
and  cherry  trees? 

(i)  Probably  the  Pine  Gros'beak,  the  description 
of  which  we  give  so  fhat  you  may  compare  when 
next  seen :  Slaty  gray,  more  or  less  strongly  washed 
with  rose-red,  strongest  on  the  crown,  rump, 
upper  tail  coverts,  and  breast.  Wings  fuscous 
(brown  or  grayish  black),  their  coverts  edged  with 
white ;  tail  fuscous.  In  the  fanales  the  red  color  is 
replaced  by  olive-yellow.  The  bird  is  rather  slow 
and  inactive  when  in  a  tree.  In  flying  it  has  a  loud 
whistle  which  is  very  characteristic.  It  has  a  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  the  robin,  but  its  short,  thick 
beak  and  forked  tail  are  striking  differences. 

(2)  The  Chinook  is  a  warm,  dry  westerly  wind, 
occurring  several  times  each  winter,  and  usually 
lasting  two  or  three  days.  It  brings  a  spring-like 
mildness  to  the  temperature  and  is  so  dry  that  the 
snow  and  ice  disappear  without  the  visible  produc- 
tion of  water.  It  seems  to  absorb  moisture  like  a 
sponge.  These  westerly  winds  blowing  from  the 
Pacitfic,  whose  waters  are  warmed  by  the  Japan  cur- 
rent, give  a  plentiful  rainfall  as  they  mount  the 
slopes  of  British  Columbia  toward  the  Rockies. 
Climbing  over  these  or  througih  the  passes  they 
retain  their  warmth  though  they  have  lost  their 
moisture,  and  hence  moderate  the  temperature  in 
the  plains  of  Alberta  and  other  portions  of  north 
western  Canada  and  the  United  States.  There  are 
similar  winds  in  Switzerland,  New  Zealand  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  wind  is  so  called 
because  it  blows  from  tlie  region  of  the  Ghinooks, 
tribes  of  Pacific  coast  Indians. 

(3)  The  black  knot  is  a  kind  of  fungus  very 
destructive  to  cherry  and  plum  ti^ees.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  prune  oflf  the  twigs  on  which  it 
occurs  and  bum  them. 


"We  Japanese,"  the  Japanese  minister  at  Paris  is 
credited  with  saying,  "have  for  many  generations 
sent  to  Euro[)e  e.xquisite  lacquer  work,  delicately 
carved  figures,  beautiful  embroidery  and  many  other 
commodities  which  sihowed  how  artistic  we  were ; 
but  the  European.'!  described  us  as  'uncivilized.'  We 
have  recently  killed  some  seventy  thousand  Russians 
and  every  Eiiropcan  nation  is  wondering  at  the  bigli 
condition  of  civilization  whidi  we  have  attained." 


CURRENT  ETVENTS. 

A  contract  has  been  itiade  witli  die  Allan  Hue  for 
a  direct  sbeamship  service  between  this  country  and 
France. 

For  the  ^Allan  line  service  between  Canada  and  the 
British  Isles,  two  new  turbine  steamships  have  been 
btiiilt,  the  first  of  which  is  now  on  her  trial  trip,  and 
will  sail  for  Halifax  on  IMaroh  23rd.  These  ships 
will  be  able  to  make  the  run  from  Moville  to  Halifax 
in  five  days  and  twelve  hours,  or  from  Moville  to 
Rimouski  in  six  days. 

A  bill  is  now  before  parHament  for  tlie  erection  of 
two  new  provinces  in  the  Northwest.  Each  will 
cover  appro.ximately  half  of  the  territory  now  occu- 
pied by  the  provisional  territories  of  Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Atlialbaska ;  and  tihe 
division  line  between  tliem  is  the  iioth  meridian. 
They  are  to  be  named  respectively  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta ;  and  have  a  present  population  of  about 
250,000  each.  Regina  and  Edmonton  are  to  be  the 
provisional  capitals.  The  change  will  probably  take 
effect  on  Dominion  day,  when  there  will  be  nine 
provinces  in  the  Dominion,  forming  an  unbroken 
line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

While  tlie  Atlantic  provinces  of  Canada  are  still 
under  the  deepest  covering  of  snow  that  we  have 
known  for  many  years,  spring  has  come  in  Alberta, 
and  seed  sowing  has  begun. 

The  Simplon  tunnel  is  completed,  and  it  will  soon 
be  open  for  traffic.  From  Briga,  in  Switzerland,  to 
Iselle,  on  tlie  Italian  side  of  the  mountain,  it  has  a 
length  of  about  tweJve  miles. 

The  Emperor  of  China  has  recently  approved  a 
memorial  presented  by  a  prominent  official,  advising 
the  establishment  of  a  council  of  officials,  to  meet  at 
at  the  emperor's  command.  Such  an  official  advis- 
ory 'board  may  he  likened  to  the  legislative  council 
and  executive  council  of  a  crown  colony  under  our 
system  of  govermnent,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  step 
towards  parliamentary  government. 

The  British  government,  whioli  has  for  many 
years  cnvned  and  controlled  the  telegraph  service  in 
the  British  Isles,  in  connection  with  the  post  office 
dqiartmcnt.  has  decided  to  buy  out  the  National 
Teleplione  Company,  and  conduct  the  telephone  ser- 
vice in  tlie  same  way. 

Canada  will  take  over  tlie  -defences  of  Halifax  and 
Esqtiimalt  on  the  first  of  July,  and  maintain  tliem  as 
at  present  maintained  by  the  British  forces.  The 
offer  to  do  so  was  made  three  years  ago,  but  was  not 
accepted  at  the  time.  The  imperial  troops  in  the 
\\'est  Indies  will  not  be  withdrawn  at  present,  as 
their  presence  there  is  needed  in  case  of  disorder 
among  the  blacks. 

J.  W.  Tyrrell,  the  Canadian  explorer,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  the  far  north,  is  strongly 
impressed  with  the  grieat  value  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
rotite  to  Europe.  He  believes  that  Hudson's  Strait 
will  be  found  navigable  for  five  months  of  the  year. 
The  bay,  of  course,  is  al\\-ays  navigable,  for  it  never 
freezes  over.  The  country  around  the  shores  of  the 
bay  is  rich  in  game  and  minerals ;  and  at  Chester- 
field Inlet  a  rich  timber  belt  runs  far  westward  into 
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the  so-calk-cl  barren  lands.  In  addition  to  the  will- 
ing and  walrus  hunting  whicii  have  been  carried  on 
there  for  many  ye:irs,  the  waters  of  the  bay  will 
supply  cod  and  salmon  enough  to  attract  large  fish- 
ing fleets  during  tlie  summer. 

The  Canadian  government  intends  to  send  a 
steamer  every  year  to  the  north  of  Ilu<lsons  Bay,  to 
keep  up  communication  with  the  mounted  police  post 
esta'blished  there.  The  Xqnune,  on  her  recent  voy- 
age, raised  the  British  flag  on  the  Arctic  Islands  as 
far  north  as  EUcsmere  Land,  taking  possession  of 
them  as  a  part  of  Canada. 

Crow  n  Prince  Gustav,  the  newly  appointed  Prince 
Regent  of  .Sweden  and  Norway,  is  to  marry  die 
Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  King  Edward's 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 

The  coal  fields  of  China  are  believed  to  be  seventy 
times  as  great  in  extent  as  those  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  expected  that  they  will  soon  be  extensively 
worked,  and  that  China  will  export  large  quantities 
of  coal  and  iron.  The  remarkable  part  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  the  great  coal  and  iron  deposits  of  North- 
ern China  have  remained  so  long  undeveloped ;  for 
the  earliest  European  travellers  in  that  countr>- 
br-ught  back  marvellous  stories  of  tlie  inhabitants 
digging  s:ones  out  of  the  mountains  to  bum. 

.-\  remarkably  rich  mine  oi  silver  and  nickel  has 
been  discovered  in  Northern  Ontario,  near  Lake 
Temiscamingue. 

In  a  limestone  f;>miation  near  Revelstoke,  B.  C. 
some  mining  prospectors  have  discovered  a  cave  of 
immense  size,  said  to  rival  tlie  famous  mammoth 
cave  of  Kentucky.  It  is  two  miles  in  lengt;h,  with 
a  width  of  nearly  half  a  male,  and  a  deptli,  in  some 
places,  of  two  thousand  feet. 

Canacki  will  receive  an  unusually  large  number  of 
immigrants  this  year,  especially  from  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Germany. 

Thirty-tw-o  states  have  been  created  since  the  orig- 
inal thirteen  states  were  organized  into  the  United 
States  republic,  and  now  two  additional  ones  are  to 
be  admitted  into  the  union — New  Mexico  and  Okla- 
homa, making  in  all  forty-seven  states.  The  for- 
mer is  large  With  an  area  of  122.000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  200,000;  the  latter,  which 
includes  Indian  territory,  has  an  area  of  70,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  800.000. 

King  Oscar  II  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  is  grow- 
ing old  and  feeble,  and  he  has  made  his  son,  the 
Crown  Prince,  regent  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Among 
the  Norwegians  there  has  been  for  many  years  past 
a  growing  feeling  that  the  rights  of  Norway  as  a 
sovereign  state  -were  not  fully  recognized  in  the 
terms  of  the  existing  union.  The  retirement  of  the 
king,  who  was  nnicli  liked  by  all  his  subjects,  may 
have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  over  which  he  has  ruled 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

Treaties  w^hich  the  United  States  government  had 
negotiated  \vith  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Portugal,  Italy.  Mexico  and  Denmark, 
by  which  certain  disputes  that  might  arise  in  the 


future  were  to  be  referred  t..  t!i'    Ilatr;     Trit.  ;na! 

for  arbitration,  have  laikil  v 

the  L'mte<l  Slates  senate.     .\  .     ., 

Newfoundland  has  met  tlie  same  latc.     lli 

of   the    United    States   c  ■    i>    were 

trust  the  govcrnnKiH  01  to  mak 

with  f<  ' 

can  g. . 

by  a  twii-tliitda  \"i>-.     h  iii! 

fore,  that  the  president  and  ■ 

selves  in   the   humiliating  pr«uion  oi  having  their 

treaties  disallowed. 

The  siiuthern  part  of  Arabia  is  in  rev. 

Turkisli    rule.  The    object    of    the    iiisurr^-.. 

believed  to  be  the  creation  of  an  autonomous  s; 
At  enormoU'-  '  aftiT  o\'er  two  vxik-! 

■  if  fighting,  the  won  a  decisive  victory 

in  .Manchuria.      I  he  lo.->.-.c>  arc  \'  1 

sides  ;  biU.  while  those  of  the  J.-ip 

ier.  they  have  succeeded  in  outlki  -^ 

and,  perhaps,  in  cutting  off  their 
Position  after  position,  which  the  Russians  spent  the 
winter  in  fortifying,  were  abandoned  bet>»rc  the 
imp.'tuoiis  onsets  of  the  troops  of  Oyama,  whose 
name  will  go  down  in  hislory  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  strategists.  The  only  res.5urce  left  to  Kun> 
patkin  is  to  retreat  to  Tie  Pass  (pronounced  Tec-eh> 
with  the  remnants  of  his  army;  but  the  Japanese 
have  anticipated  this  move,  as  large  forces  of 
them  have  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  tlmt  great 
natural  stronghold.    Even  if  the  Russians  1 

reaching  it   their  powers  of   resistance  a,, le 

victorious  Japanese  will  be  greatly  lessened  as  they 
have  burned  vast  quantities  of  provisions  and  stores. 
and  lost  many  guns.  The  losses  will  greatly  exceed 
100.000  nien.  and  Kuropatkin  may  have  to  surren- 
der his  whole  army. 

The  decision  of  the  international  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  North  Sea  incident  suiipor!":  the 
British  ci^ntention.  that  the  English  fishini; 
mitted  no  hostile  act.  that  tliere  were  n  -  ,  io 
Ixiats  among  or  pev  the  fishing  boats,  and  that  the 
acdon  of  the  Russian  admiral  in  opening  fire  upon 
them  was  not  justified.  The  Russian  gn-emment 
has  already  expressed  its  regret  at  the  occurrence, 
and  will  jirobably  pay  an  indemnity  to  the  sufferers. 
Political  disturbances  in  Russia  continue,  and 
seem  to  be  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  An 
insurgent  government  has  been  formed  in  the 
Caucasus,  where  the  revolt  is  at  present  m<^t  serious. 
The  greater  part  of  Russian  Poland  is  under  a  form 
of  martial  law.  An  uprising  of  the  peasants  of  the 
southern  provinces  is  feared.  It  seems,  indeed,  that 
the  whole  countrv  is  ripe  for  revolution,  and  that 
the  revolution  has  begim.  that  the  Armenians, 
Circassians,  Finns,  Poles,  Ivetts,  Little  Rus- 
sians. Great  Russians,  White  Russians  and 
other  races  that  make  up  the  .  population 
of  Russia-in-Europe  and  Trans-Caucasia,  not  to 
mention  the  less  civilized  people  of  Russia-in- \s:a. 
could  agree  upon  a  settled  form  of  government  to 
tske   the  place  of  the  present  autocracy,  is  quite 
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leyond  belief.  The  Czar  had  determined  to  con- 
voke the  Zemsky  Sobor,  a  sort  of  national  assembly 
that  has  not  met  for  some  two  hundred  years ;  but 
the  assassdnation  of  lids  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius,  following  so  soon  after  an  attem^pt  upon  his 
oiwn  life,  has  made  that  course  more  difficult.  The 
strengthening  of  the  autocratic  rule,  or  reign  of 
terror  worse  than  that  of-  the  French  revolution, 
would  seem  to  be  the  alternative  before  him.  High 
hopes,  however,  are  entertained  by  the  government 
that  the  Czar's  rescript,  issued  on  March  4th,  prom- 
ising to  call  a  representative  assembly,  will  quiet  the 
people  and  check  the  revolution. 

The  Grand  Duke  Sergius  was  the  head  of  the 
war  party  in  Russia.  His  widow  is  the  Princess 
Elizaberti,  a  granddaughter  of  the  late  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  a  sister  of  the  Czarina. 

Reinforcements  and  supplies  have  been  going  for- 
ward for  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Indian  ocean.  Just 
where  and  'when  it  \\'ill  meet  the  fleet  of  Japan  is,  of 
course,  unknown;  but  it  will  probably  cross  the 
ocean  soon,  if  the  war  is  to  be  continued,  as  the 
stormy  season  is  approaching. 

By  his  action  in  respect  to  Santo  Domingo,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  admits  that  there  is  a  reverse  side  to 
tilie  Munroe  Doctrine,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  misgov- 
erned American  states,  if  they  object  to  other 
nations  doing  so.  As  a  result,  in  South  American 
countries,  just  at  present,  there  is  less  dread  of 
European  aggression  than  of  North  .^nerican 
aggression. 

The  city  of  Buenos  A3-res  has  now  a  population 
of  more  than  a  million,  and  is  growing  faster  than 
either  New  York,  London  or  Paris.  It  is  the  com- 
inerciail  metropolis,  not  only  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, but  of  all  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  east 
of  die  Andes.  New  raihva}-,s  centering  at  Buenos 
A}Tes  are  opening  up  fertile  plains  that  as  a  wheat 
producing  country  are  Canada's  only  rival. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

A  bill  designed  to  protect  teachers  in  public  schools 
from  threats  and  abuse  by  parents  or  others  during  school 
hours  has  passed  the  Nova  Scotia  House  of  Assembly 
and  will  soon  become  law.  It  provides  that  a  person  who, 
in  the  presence  of  pupils,  uses  profane,  threatening,  abusive 
language,  or  speaks  or  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  the 
discipline  of  the  school,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  .lot 
less  than  five,  or  more  than  twenty  dollars,  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, imprisonment. 

The  New  Brunswick  Sunday-school  Association  an- 
nounces that  a  "  Tour,"  similar  in  many  respects  to  that 
of  last  year,  will  be  made  through  the  province  during  the 
coming  summer. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  G.  M.  Duncan,  of  Bathurst, 
N.  6.,  iFoi-  a  copy  of  th^  annual  report  of  the  school  board 
of   Glasgow,    Scotland, — an   intferSstiiig   document. 

A  noted  educational  event  of  the  past  month  was  the 
opening  of  the  i'rovincial  Agricultural  College  at  Truro, 
N.    S.,   on   the   14th.     There   were   present   prominent    men 


from  all  parts  of  the  province,  and  many  excellent  addresses- 
were  given  on  agricultural  education.  It  is  felt  that  Mr. 
Cuminings.  principal  of  the  college,  has  the  qualities  and 
training  to  make  it  a  success  and  a  prime  factor 
ii.  the  industrial  progress  of  the  country.  The  college- 
has  44  students  from  Nova  Scotia,  6  from  New  Bruns- 
w  ick  and  9  from  P.  E.  Island. 

Mr.  E.  Brydone-Jack  has  resigned  the  professorship  of 
engineering  in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  to  accept 
a  similar  position  at  Roanoke,  Virginia.  No  successor  will 
probably  be  appointed  until  the  beginning  of  another  col- 
lege year.  By  a  re-arrangement  of  classes  and  work  under 
coinpetent  instructors  the  university  authorities  have  satis- 
factorily settled  what  seemed  to  be  an  awkward  difficulty 
— the  resignation  of  a  professor  in  the  midst  of  his  year's- 
work. 

Mr.  Louis  Brehaut,  B.  A.,  has  been  selected  as  the 
Rhodes  scholar  this  year  from  Prince  Edward  Island.  He 
lo  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  has  a  brilliant  record  as  a 
student.  He  won  a  county  scholarship,  entering  Prince 
of  Wales  College.  He  attended  two  years  anA  graduated 
with  the  honor  diploma,  and  the  Anderson  gold  medal  for 
the  highest  standing.  After  some  time  spent  in  teaching, 
he  entered  Dalhousie  University,  where  he  won  a  very 
valuable  scholarship,  specialized  in  Greek  and  English,- 
and  graduated  in  1904  with  honors  in  these  subjects,  win- 
ning  the   university  gold  medal. 

The  faculty  of  .\cadia  University  has  elected  Roy  Elliott 
Bates,  of  the  class  of  1904,  to  the  coveted  honor  of 
Rhodes  scholar  for  Nova  Scotia.  He  is  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  a  son  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Bates,  and  a  young  man  of 
excellent  moral  character,  high  literary  and  scholarly  at- 
tainments, and  prominent  as  an  athlete.  During  the  pre- 
sent college  year  he  has  been  pursuing  post-graduate- 
studies  at  Harvard. 

The  authorities  of  Kings  College,  Windsor,  are  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  of  the  new  engineering 
school  at  Sydney.  Professor  Dahl  is  now  holding  evening 
classes  in  mechanical  drawing  and  machine  design  at 
Sydney,  and  in  mining  at  Glace  Bay,  with  an  attendance- 
of  about    130   students. 


RECENT  BOOKS, 

Builders  of  the  Dominion  :   Men  of  the  East.     By  Emily 

P.   Weaver,   author  of   a    Canadian   History   for  Boys 

and  Girls.     Cloth.     Pages  116.     Price  35  cents.     Copp, 

Clark  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto. 

In   this    little  volume   Miss   Weaver  has   given   sketches 

vl  twenty-one  notable  "  Men  of  the  East,"  beginning  with 

the  Cabots  and  ending  with   Sir  William  Dawson.       The 

stories    of   the    lives   of   these   men   are   written    in   simple 

lattguage,    and    the    book    is    an   excellent    one    for   school' 

libraries  and  for  supplementary  reading. 

A  Little  Brother  to  the  Bear,  and  other  Animal  Storiis. 

By  William  J.  Long.    Cloth.     Pages  178.    Ginn  &  Co... 

Boston. 
Mr.  Long  is  credited  with  seeing  rtiore  Wonderful  things 
in  the  wOdds  than  any  other  man,  but  his  stories  have  a 
perennial    freshness   and   interest   abciut   therh    which   have- 
delighted  many  readers. 
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TuE  Jones  Keadeks.  Uy  L.  II.  Jones,  President  Michigan 
State  Normal  School.  A  Kries  of  eight  books,  12  mo. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co;,  Hoston. 
These  readers  present  a  course  corresponding  to  the 
eight  grades  below  the  high  school.  'rhe>'  have  tjrown 
out  of  an  earlier  series  of  five  books  reviewed  in  the 
October,  1903,  number  of  this  journal.  These  had  be- 
come so  widely  adopted  in  schools  that  revisions  and  addi- 
tions had  been  rendered  necessary  to  bring  the  series  more 
fully  up  to  modern  conditions.  They  arc  carefully  graded, 
each  volume  beginning  with  matter  and  illustrations  suit- 
able to  the  child's  understanding  and  gradually  increasing 
in  difficulty.  Much  attention  is  given  to  nature  study ; 
and  the  literary  selections  are  well  chosen  from  some  of 
the  world's  best  writers.  It  is  a  very  attractive  scries  in 
binding,  illustrations  and  is  of  almost  perfect  mechanical 
execution.  One  rises  from  a  somewhat  careful  review  of 
its  literary  features  with  the  impression  that  these  have 
been  just  as  carefully  looked  after.  Each  story  and  seljc- 
tion  has  been  made  with  the  object  not  only  of  interesting 
and  instructing  children,  but  conveying  moral  lessons. 

Boccaccio's  Tales  from  the  Decameron.     Edited  by  W. 

H.   D.   Rouse,   Litt.  D.     Paper.    Pages   1 19-     Price  8d. 

Blackie  &  Son,  London. 
This  convenient  pocket  edition  contains  the  original  In- 
troduction to  the  Tales  and  such  well-known  stories  as  the 
Patient  Grizelda,  Saladin,  and  others. 

Lamb's  School  Days  and  other  Essays.     Edited  by  W. 
H.   D.   Rouse,  Litt.  D.     Paper.     Pages   128.     Price  Sd. 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London. 
This    little   book   contains   a   brief   biography   of    Lamb, 
with  the  quaint  record  of  his  school  days  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, or  Blue-coat  School,  together  with  other  essays. 
Macaulay's  First  Chapter.     Edited  by   \V.   H.  D.  Rouse, 
Litt.  D.      Paper.      Pages    136.      Price    8d.      Bkckie    & 
Son.  London. 
This  contains  a   re-print  of  the   First   Chapter  of   Ma;- 
aula/s  History,    introduced    by  a    short  biography  of  the 
eminent  historian. 
Emile  et   Hei.ene:   A   French   Primer.     By   Mrs.  J.   G. 
Eraser.     Cloth.     Pages   75-      Pr'ce    is.      Macmillan   & 
Co.,  London. 
This  is  a  pretty  little  story  written   for  young  children 
beginning   French.       It   is   accompanied  by  a   few  simple 
grammatical  exercises  and  a  vocabulary. 

How  TO  Draw  a  Map  from   Memory  is  a  useful  scries 

of  outlines  of  continents  and  the  best  known  countries  of 

the    world.    The    plan    is    exceedingly    simple,    each     map 

being    based    on    drawing   a    straight    line    and    dividing    it 

into   twelve  equal   parts.     It  offers   a   good   combination  of 

drawing  and  geography  work  into  which  the  dullest  pupils 

may  enter  with  zest.     Price  is.     Blackie  &  Son,  London. 

Syllabus  of  Continental  European  History.    By  Oliver 

IL   Richardson,   Assistant   Professor  of   History,   Yale 

University,    New    Haven.    Conn.      Boards.     84    pages. 

Mailing  price  85  cents.  Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston. 

This   syllabus  affords   a   general'  survey  of  the  political 

economic   and   social   development  of  tl^e  .peoples    p£._,l}}c. 


continent  of  Europe   front  the   Fall  of  Rom-   '.',  thr  year 
1870.     It  containi  ieventy-eight   sctiiKn*.  < 

itself  and  preceded  by  a  biography,  with  re , 

atically   paged.     It   U  an   invaluable  gu'de  to   the  tiU'!--iit 
and  hibtorical  reader. 

In  three  of  Blackie's  Little  German  Cla»»ic»,  price  Ui 
each,  wc  have  Grtthc's  charming  one-act  drama  "  l>ie 
Geschwistcr"  (Brother  and  Sisitr)  and  hi«  "Road  I" 
Italy,"  a  diary  of  the  ixjct's  journey  mto  Italy.  "  Die 
Silberdistel "  (Silver-thistle)  is  a  »hort  «lory  by  Eme«t 
.Mucllcnbach,  one  of  the  recent  German  novclistt.  Thii 
portrays  the  joys  of  simple  living.  There  it  a  brief  intro- 
duction and  notes  to  each  "  classic" 
Coleridge's  The  Rime  of  the  Akciest  Marinu.     Edited 

with  introduction  and  notes  by  P.  T.  Creswell,  M.  .\. 

Paper.      Pages   Iv-i  62.      Price    is      Macnullan   4   Co. 

London. 
Ins  lit'':  book  is  chiefly  of  value  for  the  admirably 
written  introduction  which  it  contains  on  the  life  and  work 
of  Coleridge.  The  thoroughness  with  which  the  while 
editorial  work  on  this  masterpiece  among  ballads  is  done 
commends   itself  to   the  thoughtful   reader. 

Milton's    Paradise   Lost.      Book    VT,     With    introduction 
and  notes,  by  H.   B.  Cotterill,  M.  A.     Paper.       Pages 
xxxv+70.     Price  IS.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
T  lie  introduction  contains  a  careful  summing  up  of  the 

contemporary   critics   of   Milton's   great   work.    The  notes 

are  full  and  scholarly. 

Beaumarchais    Le  Barbier  de  Seville.     Edited  by  W.  G. 
liartog,    B.  A.,    University    College,    London.       Semi- 
flexible  cloth.     Pages   74-      Pr'cc  8*1-     Blackie  &   Son, 
Ltd.,  London. 
This    popular    masterpiece    of   comedy    is    here   pin    in    a 
convenient    form   and  at   a  price   within  the   reach   of   all 
who  would  be  delighted  afresh  with  its  harmless  pleasant- 
ries and  sallies  of  wit. 

Morikes  Mozart  auf  der   Reise  nach    Prague.,   Edited 
with   introduction  and   notes  by  William   G.   Howard, 
Instructor  in  German  in   Harvard   University.     Ooth. 
Pages  125.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  little   story,  of   which  one  of  the  most  lovable  of 
German  musicians  (Mozart)   is  the  subject,  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  students  of  German,  whose  needs  are  considered 
in  this  modern  edition   with   its   full  notes. 

Rapid  Revision  Exercises  in  French  Syntax.      By    W. 
Herbert  Hill,  M.  A.  (Lond.)     Cloth.     Pages  63.    Price 
IS.  6d.     Blackie  &  Son,  London. 
This    book    conuins    an   abundance   of   very    short    ind 

fimple  examples,  the  mastery  of  which  is  a  sure  road  to 

French    with   the   least   possible   expenditure  of  time    and 

labor. 

Mi'.ions    Paradise   Lost.     Book   VI.      Edited   with   intro- 
duction, notes  and  appendices  by  Albert   E.   Rf>bens. 
M.  A.,    Cambridge.       Cloth.        Pages   96.        Price    i' 
Blackie  &   Son,  London. 
This  volume  is  provided  with  a  good  introduction,  and 

th^  note,s  are„<^,ear,  and  to  the  purpose. 
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MAPS,  GLOBES 
AND   SCHOOL 
VSUPPLIES.^* 

We  now   have    the    ENTIRELY    NEW    EDITION    of    the 

MAP  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE, 

Send  (or  small   fac-bimile  reproduction   of  same. 

KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL  lKi.S,="*' 

THE  STEINBERCER,  HENORY  CO., 

37  RICHMOND  STREET,  WEST.      -      -     TORONTO,  ONT. 

Our  New  Catalogue  may  be   had  for   the 

SUMMER     SCHOOL    OF    SCIENCE, 

FOR     ATLANTIC    PROVINCES    OF    CANADA. 


'^'I^^l^?^^';^  .?«f,??IS.^'    -''^-^    YARMOUTH,   N.   S. 

July  11th  to  July  28th,  100.5.  ' 


Courses  in  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. 

Extensive  Field  and  Laboratory  Work. 


12  Professors.        14  Courses.       Tuition,   $2.50. 

Expenses  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


For  CiKODLARS  addrkss  W.  R.  CAMPBELL,  Secretary  Summer  School,  TRURO,  N.  S. 


The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  By  H.  A.  Guerber. 
Board.  Pages  32.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  interesting  Httle  story  is  arranged  for  translation 
into  French,  and  there  is  a  complete  vocabulary  provided 
for  the  purpose,  with  hints  within  parentheses  throughout 
the  text. 

Lessons    in     Experimental    and    Practical    Geometry. 
By   H.   S.   Hall  and   F.   H.   Stevens.       Cloth.       Pages 
94+iii.     Price  IS.  6d.     Macniillan  &  Co.,  London. 
This  is  a   short  preliminary  course  of  practical  and  ex- 
perimental work  in  geometry,  and  serves  an  excellent  pur- 
pose as  an  introduction  to  that  subject. 
The   Supervision   of   Country   Schools.     By   Andrew    S. 
Draper,   LL.  D.,   Commissioner   of  Education,   State  of 
New  York.     Cloth.     Pages  43.     Price  50  cents.     C,  W. 
Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Mr.    Draper's   address   is    interesting   to   those   connected 
with  country  schools ;  and  his  review  of  their  conditions. 
as  well  as  of  other  rural  problems,  is  worthy  of  thought- 
ful attention. 

Colonies    and    Colonial    Federations.     By    E.   J.    Payne, 

Fellow  of  University  College,   Oxford.     Cloth.     Pages 

X.X+26S.     Price  3s.   6d.     Macmillan  &  Co.,   London. 

The  increasing  importance  of  ihe  colonies,     the     closer 

relations  between   them  and   the  mother   country,   and   the 

larger   questions    of   Imperial    policy    and   commerce   make 

such   a   book   as   this    especially   appropriate    to   the    tini?s. 


The  writer  discusses  with  intelligence  in  the  four  chapters 
in  which  the  book"  is  divided  the  geographical,  historical, 
economic  and  political  questions.  Especially  does  he 
ti'ke  a  moderate  and  hopeful  view  of  the  economic  and 
political  outlook.  But  both  "  Britain  and  the  Colonies 
must  consult  their  mutual  interests,  and  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple  that   '  charity  begins   at  home.'  " 

Seven  Lamps  for  the  Teachers'  Way.  By  the  late  Frank 
A.    Hill,   Litt.  D.        Cloth.        Pages   34.       Ginn   &   Co., 
Boston. 
This  essay  by  the  late  Frank  A.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  has  been  printed   in  a 
neat  little  volume,  for  which  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
author  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Ray  Greene  Huling.     Mr. 
Hill  was  an  inspiring  teacher  and  had  literary  and  execu- 
tive abilities   of  a   high   order.     The  little   book  is   worthy 
of  a  place  among  the  few  that  teachers  should  have  close 
til  them   for   frequent   study  and  inspiration. 

Moths   and   Butterflies.     By   Mary  C.   Dickerson,   Head 

of   the   Department   of   Biology  and   Nature   Study    in 

the   Rhode   Island    Normal     School,    Providence,  R.   I. 

Cloth.      344   pages.      Illustrated.      Mailing   price   $1.40. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  attractive  and  useful  book  is  published  in  time  for 

the  lively  interest  in  the  natural  world  that  is  ever  sure  to 

come    with   the   awakening   spring.    The   author   leads   up 

to   her  subject  by  easy  stages,  and   the  treatment   is    lUi- 
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"€a$tcr  Day  brtaks! 
ehrist  rises !    mercy  eoery  way 
T$  infiniie!" 

Robtrt  BroivninA. 

"Christmas  is  the  children's  festiwi;  for  it  is  the 
festival  of  untroubled  hearts,  and  eyes  that  haoc  no  tears 
behind  them.  Tor  the  weary  hearts  and  the  full  eyes, 
the  true  feast  is  Caster.    Che  one  is  a  hope;  the  other  is 

a  victory. 

there  are  no  clouds  o'er  the  t)lue  sky  in  the  first; 
the  storm  is  over  and  the  sun  is  out  again  in  the  second. 
*  UJe  belieoe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  life 
of  the  world  to  come.'  "  ^  ^  ^^„ 


W'l.  li«i|)f  to  send  out  tlic  limpirc  1 'a)  iiui!iU.t  ut 
ilif  kiAiKw  about  the  fifth  of  .May.  :ii  time  for 
teaciicrs  to  use.  Contribulioiis  intended  for  tliat 
number  should  reach  the  office  bv  tlie  2Sth  inst. 


LoNGFKLi.ow's  poem.  "  Evangeline,"  will  soon 
cease  to  be  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  literature 
course  in  British  CoIumbi;i  schooU.  In  Nova 
Scotia,  where  as  might  naturally  be  expected  it  ha.<! 
bi'fii  popular  as  the  scene  where  the  story  is  laid, 
another  subject  will  take  its  place.  One  reason 
alletjed  for  the  change  is  that  it  is  stale  with  teach- 
ers from  long  usage ;  another,  antl  a  more  weighty 
reason,  is  that  many  children  will  have  'he  impres- 
sion that  it  is  history  as  well  as  poetry,  even  though 
the  mature  judgment  an<l  accurate  knowledge  of 
historical  details  possessed  by  the  teacher  may  go 
far  to  counteract  that  impression. 


Tin;  Ontario  Educational  Association  and  '.he 
Provincial  Teachers'  Institute  of  Hritish  Columbia 
meet  during  the  Easter  vacation,  the  former  at 
Toronto  and  the  latter  at  Rcvelstoke.  H.  C. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Nation il 
Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  takes 
place  at  .\shbury  F'ark,  New  Jersey,  July  3-7,  and 
the  .American  Institute  of  Instruction  meets  at 
Portland.  Maine.  July  10-13. 


Rarei.v  has  one  seen  a  more  beautiful  ait  calen- 
dar than  that  issued  bv  the  Osborne  Company  of 
New  York.  It  represents  Boileau's  picture  of  "The 
Debutantes. "  two  graceful  girls  simply  attired  with 
a  garland  of  chrysanthemums  in  their  hands,  with 
faces  turned  to  receive  their  guests,  and  standing 
close  together  as  if  for  mutual  support  on  their 
first  entrance  into  the  social  world. 


TnF.  High  School  Echo,  of  the  Fredericton  high 
school,  is  publishing  an  interesting  series  of  articles 
on  the  histon'  of  that  school. 
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How  to  Enjoy  Arbor  Day. 

A  young  teacher  who  is  much  interested  in  the 
observance  of  Arbor  Day  asks  if  she  ought  to  plant 
trees  on  that  day.  She  says  that  the  teacher  where 
she  went  to  scliool  did  so,  but  that  many  of  the 
trees  died  and  none  lived  to  become  beautiful  shapely 
trees.  She  says  further  that  Arbor  Day  has  not 
resulted,  as  far  as  she  can  see,  in  making  more 
beautiful  school  grounds,  and  doubts  the  wisdom 
of  trying  to  do  successfully  what  more  experienced 
teachers  have  failed  to  do. 

The  Review  can  only  answer*  as  it  has  done  be- 
fore, that  if  schools  have  no  grounds  suitable  for 
tree-planting,  it  were  better  not  to  make  the  attempt 
and  thus  add  another  failure  to  the  long  list.  Even 
if  the  ground  is  suitable  for  the  purpose,  the  teacher 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  trees,  the  fitness 
of  soils  for  certain  kinds,  and  how  to  dig  up  and 
transplant  with  some  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
tree  will  live  and  become  "'  a  thing  of  beauty." 
Some  capable  gardener  or  farmer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood will  be  able  to  give  practical  advice  and  assist- 
ance on  these  points,  and  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to 
do  it.  With  such  assistance  and  with  a  little  intelli- 
gent enthusiasm  among  teachers  and  scholars  tree- 
planting,  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  should  be  success- 
ful. 

"  How  then  shall  I  observe  Arbor  Day  ?  "  asks 
the  teacher. 

The  schoolhouse  should  be  cleaned  beforehand 
for  the  occasion,  all  unsightly  piles  and  debris  that 
have  accumulated  during  the  winter  should  be  re- 
moved. Decorate  the  schoolroom  neatly  with  pic- 
tures ;  the  blackboard  with  mottoes.  Potted  plants 
and  bouquets  of  flowers  should  be  procured  if  pos- 
sible and  arranged  on  the  desks  and  window  sills. 

If  trees  are  to  be  planted  and  flower  beds  or  a 
school  garden  laid  out,  this  should  be  done  in  the 
morning,  followed  by  lessons  on  plant  and  bird  life 
-especially.  In  the  lower  grades  stories  about 
animals  may  be  told  or  read,  and  the  simplest  ele- 
ments of  plant  and  bird  life  be  taught  or  reviewed. 
In  all  the  grades,  the  duty  of  kindness  to  animals 
should  be  inculcated.  The  uses  of  birds  to  the 
farmer  and  the  pleasure  they  give  us  may  be  dwelt 
upon. 

The  wholesale  picking  and  tearing  up  by  che 
roots  of  some  of  our  rare  wild  flowers,  especially 
in  the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  towns  should  be 
discouraged.  The  mayflawer  is  becoming  rare  in 
many  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  by 


the  practice  of  tearing  up  bodily  the  runners  and 
then  stripping  the  flowers  off  for  sale.  The  plant 
is  a  slow  grower  and  very  difficult  to  cultivate. 
Unless  people  restrain  themselves  from  destroying 
the  runners,  this  beautiful  flower  may  become  a 
thing  of  the  past  with  us,  as  it  has  already  in  many 
portions  of  New  England.  Children  may  be  taught 
that  it  is  right  for  them  to  let  certain  wild  flowers 
grow  in  the  neighborhood  of  towns  in  order  to 
give  other  people  pleasure  by  their  beauty  and  frag- 
rance, which  is  only  possible  while  the  plants  are 
alive  and  growing.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  teach 
self-restraint  and  self-sacrifice,  which  find  little 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  primary  schools. 

No  harm  can  come  of  picking  violets  or  bluets ; 
while  to  gather  posies  of  buttercups,  the  ox-eye 
daisy,  the  "  black-eyed  Susan,"  and  others  which 
are  not  native  flowers  may  be  a  positive  advantage 
as  well  as  pleasure,  as  tending  to  destroy  or  check 
the  spread  of  weeds. 

If  the  day  is  fine  and  the  weather  dry  the  visitors, 
parents  and  children  would  enjoy  a  picnic  in  the 
afternoon,  after  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  school 
exercises.  If  the  weather  is  not  favorable,  the 
whole  of  the  afternoon  may  be  spent  very  pleasant- 
ly in  the  schoolroom  carrying  out  a  literary  and 
musical  programme.  This  number  of  the  Review 
and  Arbor  Day  numbers  of  previous  years  will  help 
to  furnish  material. 

Scripture  Readings:  Genesis  I.  ii,  12,  29;  II.  8, 
9.  Deut.  viii.  7,  8,  9 ;  xx.  19.  Psalms  I.  i,  2,  3; 
xxxvii,  35,  36;  civ.  16,  17.     Matthew  vii.  17-20. 

Choruses  and  solos. 

Recitations  and  readings. 

Essays  and  the  recitation  of  memory  gems. 

A  voting  contest  on  "  My  favorite  tree." 

A  voting  contest  on  "  My  favorite  flower." 

A  flower-drill. 

Address  by  a  clergyman  or  other  visitor  on  "How 
to  Beautify  our  Homes  and  Schoolhouses." 

God  save  the  King. 


In  thirty  years  the  proportion  of  male  teachers  in 
Scotland  has  declined  from  seventy  to  thirty-six 
per  cent  of  the  total  number.- 


Please  continue  to  send  the  Renievv.  I  find  it 
very  useful,  and  I  think  it  is  a  most  desirable  paper 
for  teachers,  especiallv  those  in  country  schools. — 
A.  R.  M. 
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Death  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Marriott. 

The  death  of  Mr.  J.  \V.  Marriott,  of  Hamilton, 
Bermuda,  a  distinguished  and  highly  respected 
teacher,  took  place  on  the  31st  of  January  last,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  78  years.  The  greater  portion  of 
his  educational  life  was  spent  in  Newfoundland, 
where  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost 
teachers.  His  first  work  there  was  as  inspector 
and  organizer  of  the  schools  of  the  Colonial  and 
Continental  Church  Society.  In  this  he  was  very 
successful,  and  to  his  efforts  is  largely  due  the 
present  system  of  training  teachers  for  the  public 
elementary  schools  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Marriott 
was  one  of  the  first,  nearly  eighteen  years  ago,  to 
extend  a  cordial  recognition  to  the  Review,  and 
he  remained  its  constant  friend  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death. 

The  Bermuda  Royal  Gazette  of  January  3rd  has 
a  warm  tribute  of  appreciation  for  Mr.  Marriott 
as  a  gentleman  and  teacher.     It  adds : 

In  the  elucidation  of  principles  underlying  the  methods 
of  instruction  Mr.  Marriott  was  particularly  apt.  The 
simplicity  with  which  he  handled  even  abstruse  subjects, 
and  made  them  intelligible  to  a  class,  rendered  learning  a 
pleasure  to  those  who  came  under  his  training,  causing 
him  to  be  named  by  a  former  pupil  who  has  reached  the 
highest  round  of  the  educational  ladder,  the  "  Pestalozzi 
of  Newfoundland." 


The  Prayer  of  Primary  Teachers. 

"  Father  in  heaven,  it  is  by  the  vision  of  thy  re- 
lation to  us  that  we  can  apprehend  our  relations  to 
these  little  ones.  As  we  have  accepted  that  high 
trust,  so  make  us  loyal  to  it.  \yhen  our  feet  grow 
weary  and  our  faith  grows  dim,  help  us  to  follow 
close  after  the  ever-perfect  one  who  taught  us  as 
even  we  are  trying  to  teach.  He  it  was  who  took 
the  little  ones  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them,  who 
set  the  child  in  the  midst,  saying,  '  except  ye  be- 
come one  of  these.'  May  the  afterglow  of  that  in- 
spired teaching  ever  shine  upon  the  path  we  are 
treading.  May  we  bathe  our  tired  spirits  in  its 
warmth  and  glor>-,  and  kindle  our  torches  at  the 
splendor  of  its  light. 

Grant  that  by  patience,  gentleness,  insight,  we 
may  atone  somewhat  for  our  lack  of  wisdom  ind 
skill.  We  read  among  thy  mysteries  that  the  divine 
child  was  bom  of  a  virgin.  May  He  be  born  again 
and  again  daily  in  our  hearts,  already  touched  by 
that  remembrance  and  consecrated  by  its  meaning. 
And  this  we  ask  for  love's  sake. — Amen." — Kate 
Douglas  Wig  gin. 


A  Tempting   Programme. 

Every  school,  no  matter  what  disadvantage*  the 
teacher  may  be  contending  with,  can  carry  out  and 
improve  ufKm  the  following 
at  once.  It  will  give  you: 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  do  at  a  season  when  'he 
regular  tasks  are  looked  upon  as  dull.  It  will 
brighten  the  lessons  :uid  the  lives  of  the  pupils.  It 
will  give  them  a  love  for  nature  and  their  surround- 
ings. It  will  give  them  something  useful  to  do, — 
some  little  department  of  nature  in  which  they  can 
work  and  lay  a  founilation  for  future  study  and 
pleasure. 

Get  a  thermometer;  one  may  l>c  purchased  at 
from  25  to  50  cents.  Hang  it  securely  in  a  shaded 
place  outside  the  school.  Let  the  pujjils  take  obser- 
vations and  record  them  at  9,  12  and  3  o'clock  every 
day.  (One  pupil  may  be  triLsted  with  this  work 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays). 

Record  the  birds  seen  with  the  names  of  those 
that  the  pupils  are  sure  of.  This  number  may  be 
verv  small  indeed  at  first,  but  it  will  increase  as  the 
pupils'  interest  and  knowledge  increase.  Have  fre- 
quent talks  about  birds,  their  habits,  descriptions  of 
them,  their  notes,  how  and  where  they  spend  the 
winter,  how  they  spend  the  spring  with  us,  the 
uses  of  birds  to  the  farmer,  the  need  of  treating 
them  kindly,  etc.  If  the  children  are  permitted  :o 
tell  in  class  what  they  have  noticed,  they  will  keep 
a  keen  eye  on  everything  around  them  for  interest- 
ing points. 

Note  the  first  opening  of  early  spring  flowers: 
when  the  catkins  of  the  alder,  willow,  poplar, bir-h, 
begin  to  shed  pollen ;  the  trees  that  are  first  to  open 
out  their  leaves ;  the  next ;  the  last  to  do  so.  Keep 
an  eye  on  the  maples  and  notice  their  peculiar 
flowers;  the  flowers  of  the  elm;  the  pines;  the 
spruces.  Notice  the  bright  conspicuous  blossoms 
of  the  bilberry,  the  cherry,  and  the  thorn.  Record 
later  in  the  season  when  the  first  mature  fruit  ap- 
pears in  place  of  some  of  these  flowers,  such  as  the 
first  ripe  strawberry,  the  winged  fruit  of  the  red 
maple,  the  new  pine  cones,  etc. 

Keep  a  record  of  the  clear,  cloudy  and  rainy  days; 
the  windy  days;  the  late  frosts,  if  any;  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  snow;  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
in  the  streams,  river  or  lakes  near  by;  when  ihc 
farmers  began  ploughing:  when  they  began  to  sow- 
seeds,  and  what  kinds. 

Let  the  pupils  keep  a  daily  record  of  observations 
in  a  form  like  the  following,  or  make  one  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  district. 
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Date,  1905. 


Weather 

Temperature. . 

Wind. 

Birds  seen    . . . . 
Plants  in  bloom. 


April  15. 


April  16. 


Clear,  warm 

50%   58°,   54° 

Light,  S.  W. 

Song  Sparrow — common 

Red  Maple — o. 


Cldy.,  with  showers 
46°,   49°,   48° 
Bri?k,  N,  E. 

Fox  Sparrow — a  few 
Mayflower — a  few 


Abbreviations  may  be  used  with  the  above,  especi- 
ally as  to  the  occuTrence  of  birds  and  flowers,  such 
as  c  for  common,  /  for  few,  etc..  The  observations 
should  be  varied  so  that  all  pupils  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  sharing  in  them  and  recording.  Persist 
during  spring,  summer  and  winter.  Next  year  will 
find  the  teacher  with  many  eager  and  interested 
observers  if  the  work  is  begun  properly  and  with 
some  enthusiasm  this  spring. 


The  Schools  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Schools  of  New  Bruns- 
wick for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  has  been 
received.  It  contains  the  report  of  the  chief  super- 
intendent, Dr.  Inch,  statistical  tables,  reports  of  the 
principal  of  the  normal  school,  inspectors  and  trus- 
tees, of  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  of  the 
director  of  manual  training,  supervisor  of  school 
gardens,  of  the  various  educational  institutes  held 
in  the  province,  with  some  of  the  more  important 
papers  read  at  the  Provincial  Institute  in  June  last. 
There  are  illustrations  of  the  Macdonald  school 
building  at  Kingston  and  the  pleasant  interior  of 
three  of  its  rooms,  representing  the  pupils  at  work. 
There  is  also  a  picture  of  the  fine  superior  school 
building  at  Sackville. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  condition  of  the 
rural  schools  is  not  more  promising.  There  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  schools  in  ope.'a- 
tion,  in  the  teachers  employed,  in  the  total  number 
of  pupils  enrolled,  and  in  the  average  attendance. 
The  report  states  that  "about  400  districts  were  with- 
out schools  of  any  kind  during  one  or  the  other  cr 
both  terms  of  the  year  under  review ;  370  teachers 
were  employed,  where  half  the  number  would  have 
done  better  work  if  the  children  could  have  been 
congregated  in  half  the  number  of  schools;  and 
that  in  many  of  the  districts  where  the  worst  con- 
ditions exist  both  trustees  and  ratepayers  seem 
utterly  indifferent,  and  in  some  cases  oppose  and 
obstruct  every  effort  made  to  give  their  childrin 
better  opportunities." 

It  is  in  the  country  schools  that  the  masses  of  the 
population  are  educated,  and  if  these  schools  show 


a  declifle  the  prospect  is  discouraging.  The  report 
for  centres  of  population  is  more  encouraging, 
showing  some  increase  in  the  enrolment  of  pupils. 

The  average  enrolment  for  each  teacher  in  graded 
schools  was  43,  and  the  average  attendance  75  per 
cent  of  the  enrolment ;  in  the  ungraded  schools  the 
figures  corresponding  to  the  above  are  28  and  60. 
There  were  69  schools  with  an  average  attendance 
of  less  than  twelve,  the  lowest  average  being  less 
that  three. 

Averaging  for  both  terms  of  the  year  there  was 
a  proportion  of  one  in  5.76  of  the  population  at 
school.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was 
$631,817.48,  an  average  of  $9.60  for  every  pup! 
enrolled. 

Dr.  Inch  recommends  the  same  practical  and 
reasonable  suggestions  for  the  improvemnt  of 
schools  that  he  has  proposed  in  recent  years :  Con- 
solidation of  districts  wherever  practicable  and  the 
conveyance  of  children  residing  at  a  distance  to  a 
central  school ;  parish  assessment  and  parish  school 
boards  instead  of  district  assessment  and  district 
school  boards ;  and  a  compulsory  attendance  law. 


The  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  his  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Nova  Scotia 
for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1904,  Superintendent 
Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay  gives  considerable  attention  to 
the  newer  subjects  of  instruction,  such  as  manual 
training  and  school  gardens.  The  outline  of  work 
done  in  the  latter,  with  photographic  illustrations, 
makes  a  very  interesting  report  of  itself,  giving  a 
history  of  school  gardens,  the  plans  adopted  in  each 
section  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  work  that  is  being  accomplished. 

The  report  on  the  Middleton  Consolidated  school, 
the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  it  has  been  stated 
on  good  authority,  shows  what  has  been  done  by 
the  generosity  of  Sir  William  Macdonald  in  creating 
this  model  school.  It  is  hoped  that  other  portions 
of  the  province  will  profit  by  such  an  example.  In 
Cape  Breton  a  consolidated  school  is  being  estab- 
lished, the  people  voting  their  own  money  for  its 
support. 

In  the  Middleton  school  one  notices  that  while 
the  "  salaries  "  of  van  drivers  for  the  first  year  was 
$5,462.40.  the  teachers  received  but  little  more  than 
half  this  sum — $2,796.28,  a  kind  of  distribution  that 
may  be  viewed  with  some  concern.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  (he  second  year  will  witness  a  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  driving  the  vans,  and  an  in- 
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crease  paid  to  teachers  through  an  increase  in  the 
teaching  staflf. 

Dr.  MacKay  reports  240  sections  without  schools, 
an  increase  of  61  over  the  previous  year.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  them,  however,  occur  in 
more  or  less  depopulated  settlements.  Salaries  im- 
proved during  the  year,  in  many  sections,  but  the 
scarcity  of  teachers  continues  owing  to  removal  to 
the  West  or  in  the  acceptance  of  more  remunerative 
employments. 

The  total  amount  spent  for  education  during  the 
year  was  $985,031.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
was  96.886  and  the  average  daily  attendance  55.7. 
The  annual  cost  for  each  pupil  enrolled  was  $10.16. 

The  superintendent  says :  "  The  year  shows  a  de- 
cided advance  in  nearly  every  respect  except  atten.l- 

ance New    school    buildings    of    improved 

design  and  equipment  are  going  up  in  every  quarter 
of  the  province;  manual  training  instruction,  school 

gardens  and  school  libraries  are  advancing 

Fresh  interest  is  being  stimulated  in  thorough  drill 
in  the  fundamental  elements  of  a  popular  educa- 
tion." 


Which  Was  Right. 

There  lived  in  Germany  a  little  girl  named  Else. 
She  had  many  brothers,  and  with  one  of  them  she 
used  to  play  from  morning  to  night. 

There  was  one  field  of  grain  in  which  the  child- 
ren took  a  great  interest.  They  watched  its  growtli 
carefully,  but,  in  spite  of  them,  the  sparrows  would 
eat  the  seed. 

"  I  am  going  to  stay  here  all  day  in  the  field  to 
frighten  awav  the  birds."  said  Else. 

"  I  can  do  better,"  said  William :  "  I  shall  make 
a  scarecrow,  and  then  we  shall  keep  the  birds  away 
with  no  trouble  to  ourselves." 

"  My  way  is  best,"  Else  said.  "  My  way  is  best," 
said  her  brother,  stubbornly. 

Else  got  a  rattle  and  settled  herself  in  the  shade 
of  some  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  field.  She  rattled 
vigorously  for  a  long  time,  and  no  bird  dared  come 
near.  Then  the  warm  air  made  her  drowsy,  and 
before  she  knew  it  she  was  fast  asleep.  What  a 
fine  feast  the  sparrows  had  then,  to  be  sure! 

William  laughed  at  Else's  efforts,  and  made  his 
scarecrow.     It  was  a  terrible-looking  creature. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  anv  bird  dare  come  near  that." 
he  said,  proudly.     "  Now  we  may  plav  in  peace." 

Other  things  filled  the  children's  minds,  and  it 
was  a  week  before  they  went  again  to  the  field. 
There  stood  the  fierce  old  scarecrow  keep'ng  guard, 
and — what  do  you  think?  A  sparrow  had  built  its 
nest  in  his  coat  pocket. — Helen  IV.  Banks,  in  The 
Outlook. 


April  in  Canadian  History. 

Just  three  liuiidre'! 
band  of  explorers,   w  ■ 

rigours  of  a  Canadian  winter,  were  wclcomini;  the 
return  of  spring  to  their  dreary  I  ' 
Isle  of  St.  Croi.x.  Out  of  seveiii; 
posing  the  first  band  of  Euro|)eans  who  wintered 
in  New  Hrunswick,  thirty-five  had  d  ed  and  nearly 
half  of  the  rema'nder  were  at  the  p<iint  of  death. 
I  hamplain  states  that  "  the  snows  began  on  the  6th 
Octolx;r,"  and  that  at  the  end  of  April  the  depth 
i>l  snow  was  three  or  four  feet,  "  lasting  much 
longer,  I  suppose,  than  it  would  if  the  country  were 
cultivated."  This  opinion  seems  to  have  been  well 
founded  when  we  compare  his  statements  of  the 
.■Xpril  of  1605  with  our  experience  so  far  of  that 
of  1905. 

It  was  on  April  20,  1534,  that  Carticr  set  sail 
from  St.  Malo,  France,  on  his  first  voyage  to 
Canada. 

In  April,  1616,  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec 
from  the  country  of  the  Hurons  after  a  winter 
spent  among  that  tribe  studying  their  language,  and 
after  having  undertaken  an  unsuccessful  campaign 
against  their  enemies,  the  Iroquois. 

On  Easter  Sunday.  April  17,  1645,  Fort  I^  Tour 
in  St.  John  harbor  was  captured  by  Chevalier 
d'  Aunay  and  the  unfortunate  Lady  La  Tour  made 
prisoner. 

-April,  1760,  witnessed  the  capitulation  of  Mon- 
treal to  the  English  and  the  completion  of  the  con- 
quest of  Canada. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1792.  Capt.  George  Van- 
couver, commanding  H.  M.  S.  "  Discovery,"  enter- 
ed the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  George  III  was 
then  on  the  throne  of  England. 

York  (Toronto')  was  captured  by  the  United 
.'States  troops.  April.  1813. 

.April  25,  1849,  riots  occurred  in  Montreal  over 
the  passage  of  the  Rebellion  losses  bill,  and  the 
parliamentary  library  was  burned. 

In  .April,  1858,  gold  was  discovered  in  Rriti-^h 
Columbia  and  immigrants  began  to  pour  into  that 
country. 

Hon.  T.  d'  Arcy  McGee  was  assassinated  at 
Ottawa.  April  7,  1868. 

In  April,  188 1,  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  was 
founded. 

During  the  Rebellion  in  the  Northwest  in  1885. 
the  massacre  of  Frog  I^ke  took  place  April  2n<l; 
on  the  14th  .April  Fort  Pitt  was  abandoned,  and  on 
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the  24th  the  Canadian  troops  under  Gen.  Middletjn 
received  a  severe  check  at  Fish  Creek,  near  Batoche.' 

April  4,  1887,  Colonial  Conference  opened  in 
London. 

April  29,  1891,  first  of  the  C.  P.  R.  steamers 
arrived  at  Vancouver  from  Yokohama. 

April  17,  1892,  death  of  Hon.  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie. 

April  26,  1900,  great  fire  in  Ottawa  and  Hull. 

April  9,  1903,  death  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat. 
Governor  of  Ontario. 

The  first  turbine  passenger  steamer  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  the  "Victorian,"  12,000  tons,  of  the  Allan 
Canadian  Line,  reached  Halifax  April  i,  1905. 
She  carried  1,464  passengers,  who  were  kept  in- 
formed of  the  world's  news  during  the  voyage  ly 
means   of   Marconi    wireless    telegraphic   messages. 

[The  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  was 
the  "  Royal  William,"  also  Canadian,  which  made 
the  passage  from  Pictou,  N.  S.,  to  London  in  1833,] 


Oup  Native  Trees.— No.  II. 

By  G.  U.  Hay. 

In  the  last  number  the  uses  and  the  beauty  of 
trees  and  how  to  tell  their  age  were  mentioned. 
Let  us  here  try  to  tell  the  life-story  of  the  tree  and 
how  it  grows. 

Every  plant  has  a  life  history  of  its  own.  If  we 
try  to' read  this  from  the  plant  itself  we  shall  find 
that  the  story  is  in  many  respects  wonderfully  like 
that  of  a  human  life.  Plants  are  born  into  the 
world  from  parents;  they  are  fed  in  infancy  from 
a  store  of  food  laid  up  for  them  by  the  parent  plant ; 
they  have  to  struggle  to  maintain  themselves 
against  hunger,  cold,  disease  and  the  attacks  of 
enemies ;  and  they  die — the  common  lot  of  every- 
thing living.  We  may  plant  the  seeds  of  a  bean, 
pea,  or  sunflower  and  learn  the  whole  story  in  one 
season  of  a  few  months.  If  we  plant  the  seeds  of 
a  parsnip,  carrot  or  evening  primrose,  the  story  will 
appear  in  two  chapters,  broken  by  a  long  winter. 
If  we  plant  the  seeds  of  an  oak,  elm  or  maple,  it 
may  take  very  many  years  to  complete  this  life 
story. 

The  Story  of  a  Red  Maple. 

Suppose  we  try  to  read  the  life-story  of  a  Red 
Maple,  Canada's  emblem.  Its  bright  red  flowers, 
appearing  in  early  spring,  and  its  leaves  crimson- 
ing the  forests  in  autumn  must  be  known  to  every- 
one. 


In  June  hundreds  of  its  two-winged  fruits*  may 
be  seen  on  a  full  grown  tree.     These  soon  drop  to 
the  ground,  or  a  strong  wind  may  carry  them  some 
distance  from  the  mother  plant,  to  drop  them  in  tl:e 
forest;  or  on  the  grassfields,  where  a  tough  mat  of 
leaves  and  roots  prevents  their  sinking  into  the  soil ; 
or  on  ploughed  fields,  where  if  they  grow  they  will 
be  torn  up  as  weeds  by  the  farmer.     Many    may 
become  the  food  of  birds.     Only  a  few  out  of  many 
thousands  reach  a  spot  favorable  for  growth.     The 
wings  wither  away.     The  rains  beat  the  little  fru'ts 
containing  the  seeds  into  the  yielding  earth  and  the 
seed   coverings   gradually   soften   and  break   away. 
The  germ,  or  little  plant  within  the  seed,  under  the 
influence  of  moisture  and  sunshine,  uncurls  itself. 
It  is  a  wee  thing,  consisting  of  a  tiny  stem  and  two 
crumpled  leaves,  in  which  is  a  very  small  store  of 
precious  food,  for  the  mother-plant  had  to  be  sav- 
ing in   fitting  out   thousands  of  her  young  brood. 
From  one  end  of  the  stem  a  little  root  is  pushed 
forth  and  finds  its  way  into  the  ground, —  a    tiny 
anchor    for   the    new-born   plant.        The   crumpled 
food-leaves  straighten  out  as  they  quickly  push  up 
into  the  air  and  sunshine,  and  a  small  green  point, 
the  bud,  appears  between   them,   shooting  upward 
and  sending  out  the  first  green  maple  leaves.     The 
plant  has  now  root,  stem  and  leaves,  all  the  parts 
needed  for  its  growth  and  to  enable  it  to  make  Its 
own  living.     If  the  young  shoot  is  not  crowded  out 
by  other  plants,  if  its  young  and  tender  leaves  are 
not  eaten  oflf  by  browsing  animals,  and  if  it  lives 
in  spite  of  accidents  and  the  frosts  of  winter,  it  may 
grow  to  be  a  strong  and  beautiful  tree.     But  how 
many  "  ifs  "  enter  into  the  young  life  of  a  tree ! 

Boys  and  girls  should  plant  maple  trees  in  boxes 
and  study  their  growth.  If  the  plants  are  cared  for 
and  watered  during  the  summer  holidays,  they  will 
be  tiny  maple  trees  several  inches  high  by  Sep- 
't  ember. 

How  Trees  Get  Their  Food. 
Let  us  go  out  and  look  at  a  Red  Maple  tree.  Its 
trunk,  forming  a  support  for  the  branches  and 
leaves,  is  held  securely  in  its  place  by  strong  roots 
which  run  in  every  direction  and  take  a  firm  hold 
of  the  soil  beneath  the  surface.  Branching  from 
these  are  rootlets  and  root-hairs  which  suck  in  the 
water.  All  through  the  roots,  stem  and  branches 
are  little  passages  through  which  the  water,  con- 

*  The  popular  idea  of  a  fruit  is  that  it  is  something  good  to  eat.  hut 
in  plants  the  term  is  applied  to  the  seed-vessel  and  whatever  may  be 
joined  with  it  to  assist  in  protecting  or  scattering  the  seeds. 
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taining  mineral  matter  and  gases  dissolved  in  it, 
is  carried  up  to  the  leaves.  Some  of  this  water  is 
kept  for  use  in  the  tree.  Tiie  larger  part  of  it, 
however,  merely  acts  as  a  "  carrier."  taking  up 
mineral  matter  in  solution,  dep^isiting  it  in  the 
leaves  and  then  passing  out  into  the  air  as  vapor 
through  little  mouths.  These  little  mouths 
(stomala),  so  small  that  our  eyes  could  not  see 
them  were  they  many  times  sharper,  are  constantly 
breathing  in  from  the  air  oxygen  and  another  in- 
visible gas  called  carbon  dioxide.  The  sunlight 
and  the  little  particles  of  leaf-green  (chlorophyll) 
in  the  leaf  acting  upon  the  gases,  the  water  and 
mineral  substances  form,  by  a  wonderful  chemical 
change,  the  plant  food  starch.  This,  changed  for 
the  time  into  sugar,  in  order  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
ever  useful  water,  is  carried  down,  just  inside  the 
bark,  to  branches,  stem  and  root  to  build  up  the 
growing  parts  of  the  plant  or  to  be  stored  up  for 
future  use. 

Do  we  realize  that  the  leaves  of  our  Red  Maple 
are  doing  work?  That  all  the  world's  food  supply 
is  being  made  in  those  busy  waving  grasses  and 
other  leaves  that  seem  only  to  be  idly  swaying  to 
and  fro  in  the  summer  wind? 

In  a  future  number  the  different  kinds  of  maple 
trees  and  their  uses  will  be  described.  We  have 
five  native  species  of  maple  in  Eastern  Canada.  In 
two  of  these  the  flowers  come  out  before  the  leaves ; 
in  one  the  (lowers  and  leaves  come  out  together; 
in  the  two  others  the  flowers  come  out  after  the 
leaves.  These  maples  differ  in  their  shape,  their 
bark,  flowers,  fruit  and  leaves.  Will  school  child- 
ren plant  their  seeds  this  season,  and  then  learn  to 
know  the  maple  trees  near  their  homes  by  the  flow- 
ers, fruit  and  leaves?  Will  the  teachers  help 
them  ? 

Out  of  the  100,000  and  more  school  children  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  probably  not  one  hundred 
know  the  different  maple  trees.  We  should  try  to 
make  children  acquainted  with  what  is  about  their 
homes;  and  what  is  more  interesting  than  the  trees? 


The  total  enrolment  of  the  public  schools  of  ilu- 
United  States  exceeds  15,000,000;  attendance  nearly 
11,000,000.  There  arc  95  manual  training  schools 
with  more  than  33,000  students.  The  total  number 
of  teachers  approaches  half  a  million,  of  whom  70 
per  cent  are  women.  The  average  monthly  pay  for 
a  man  is  $50,  for  a  woman  $40. 


Drawing:  for  the  Lower  Grades.    V. 

Pw.scir.M.  F.  G.   M.^mit\\3,   I  ki  no,  N    S. 

The  figures  in  the  last  article  were,  on  account 
of  space,  reproduced  smaller  than  the  originals.  It 
shoulil  be  understood,  however,  thai  tl:     '  ihc 

children  can  make  the   drawings,  the  !■■  •  l>c 

the  results,  both  as  regards  the  drawing,  and  more 
especially  the  effect  on  the  pupil.  A  length  of  from 
four  to  five  inches  is  a  gcKxl  size  to  start  with,  and 
this  may  be  increased  as  the  children  become  more 
proficient.  The  suggestions  offere<l  will  be  found 
to  give  sufficient  material  to  cover  quite  a  number 
of  lessons.  Meanwhile  the  ruler  drawings  may  be 
continued  on  the  following  lines:  If  set  squares  arc 
obtainable,  it  will  be  well  to  introduce  them  at  this 
stage.  Two  kinds  should  be  used,  one  with  angles 
of  90,  60  and  30  degrees,  jjic  other  with  angles  of 
90,  45  and  45  degrees.  The  first  exercise  is  to 
make  use  of  the  set  squares  to  draw  parallel  lines. 
Fig.  14  shows  the  method.     The  ruler  is  held  with 


r^ 
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■^ 
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y 
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the  thumb  and  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  leaving 
the  first  and  second  fingers  free  to  manipulate  the 
set  square.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  square 
sits  firmly  on  the  ruler.  At  first  the  children  will 
find  it  easier  to  move  the  set  square  with  the  right 
hand,  but  after  a  little  practice,  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  use  one  hand  only,  except  in  cases 
where  the  square  has  to  be  moved  some  distance. 
Plenty  of  practice  can  be  given  in  this  kin<l  of  work 
in  constructing  designs  based  on  straight  and 
parallel  lines. 

Angles  and  degrees  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
next  lesson.  This  is  about  the  most  difficult  lesson 
vet,  and  requires  some  careful  handling.  A  good 
introduction  is  as  follows:  Describe  a  large  circle 
on  the  blackboard,  and  draw  two  diameters  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  Fit  the  square  comer  of 
the  set  square  into  each  of  the  four  angles,  and 
show  that  each  is  a  right  angle.  Now  explain  that 
as  we  use  long  measure  to  determine  length,  avoir- 
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dupois  for  weight,  and  other  measures  for  time 
area,  contents,  etc.,  so  we  use  a  measure  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  an  angle.  First  demonstrate  by 
means  of  a  set  square,  and  a  number  of  similar 
angles  formed  Tdv  lines  of  various  lengths  that  "iie 
space  between  the  lines,  which  we  wish  to  measure, 
does  not  depend  on  the  length  of  the  lines.  Then 
divide  one  of  the  right  angles  into  nine  equal 
parts,  and  one  of  these  sub-divisions  into  ten  equal 
parts,  pointing  out  that  the  width  of  one  of  these 
very  sharp  angles  is  called  a  degree.     (Fig.  15A). 


F15.15 


By  questions  elicit  the  number  of  degrees  in  half 
a  right  angle,  one-third  of  a  right  angle,  two  right 
angles,  and  the  whole  circle.  Now  take  the  set 
squares  (30°)  and  fit  them  together  in  one  of  the 
right  angles.  (Fig.  15B).  This  shows  the  method 
of  trisecting  a  right  angle,  and  the  number  of  de- 
grees in  the  angle  of  the  set  square  can  be  found 
by  the  children.  Take  away  two  of  the  set  squares, 
and  place  the  larger  angle  of  one  in  their  place.  It 
will  be  found  to  exactly  fit,  giving  us  the  angle  of 
60°.  Demonstrate  similarly  with  the  45°  square, 
showing  the  method  of  bisecting  a  right  angle. 


ir.angltfc     named    ^^m    angles 
Fig      IS 

Following  this  a  lesson  on  triangles  may  be 
given.  Draw  the  various  kinds  on  the  blackboard 
and  give  their  names.  Show  that  they  are  nam3d 
according  to  their  sides  and  according  to  their 
angles.  (Fig.  16).  Those  named  from  their  sides 
are: 


( 1 )  Equilateral — having  three  equal  sides. 

(2)  Isosceles — having  two  equal  sides. 

(3)  Scalene — having  three  unequal  sides. 
And  those  named  from  their  angles  are : 

( 1 )  Right  angled  triangle — containing  one  right 
angle. 

(2)  Acute  angled  triangle  —  containing  three 
acute  angles. 

( 3 )  Obtuse  angled  triangle  —  containing  one 
obtuse  angle. 

The  children  should  be  taught  to  recognize  these 
in  any  position.  By  means  of  the  60°  set  square 
show  that  the  equilateral  triangle  is  also  equi- 
angular, and  with  the  ruler  and  45°  set  square  that 
the  right  angled  triangle  may  be  isosceles.  From 
the  above  may  be  deduced  the  fact  that  the  three 
angles  of  any  triangle  together  contain  180°,  or, 
as  the  children  will  learn  to  prove  later,  "are  to- 
gether equal  to  two  right  angles."  In  connection 
with  the  triangles  the  terms  base  and  apex,  or  ver- 
tex, with  their  meanings  should  be  given,  and  the 
fact  pointed  out,  and  demonstrated  with  set  squares, 
that  in  the  equilateral  and  isosceles  triangles  the 
apex  is  vertically  over  the  centre  of  the  base.  From 
the  foregoing  the  children  will  easily  see  the 
methods  of  drawing  the  various  triangles.  The 
only  two  that  need  be  mentioned  are  the  equilateral 
and  isosceles.  In  the  former  the  length  of  base 
being  given,  it"  only  remains  to  place  the  60°  set 
square  on  the  base  and  draw  lines  from  either  end 
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until  they  meet.  (Fig.  i/A).  In  the  latter  the  base 
being  given,  it  should  be  measured  and  the  middle 
point  found.  At  this  point  a  perpendicular  is 
erected.  If  the  height  is  given,  mark  it  off  on  ihe 
perpendicular  and  join  to  end  of  base.  If  the 
length  of  side  is  given,  fit  it  between  the  end  of  "liie 
base  and  the  perpendicular.  (Fig.  17B).  This 
latter  method  may  be  adopted  with  the  equilateral 
triangle,  if  set  squares  are  not  available. 
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Trailing  Arbutus. 

(The  foltowintr  tribute  lu  the  MayHuwiT  vtatt  \%ritlrn  hy  ttie  i.ii<- 
R.  C  Hublv,  a  luembtT  ol  the  first  coiitiiii:rnt  ui  voluittcrrn  who  wi-hi 
Ironi  Canada  tu  South  Alrica  in  iHt^  Mr.  Ilubl>  Ma*  at  tliat  lime  -t 
teacher  at  Kaiuptoii,  N.  U.,  and  nuttly  reniH>i)dvd  tu  tlic  call  ul  dutv 
Exposure  on  the  South  Atncaii  veldt  broui;lit  on  a  dis^'S^e  to  which  Ix 
succumbed  some  iiioiiths  alter  hi>  return  Iroin  the  seat  ul  war  Tlie 
lines,  written  several  years  at;u,  weie  tfiver;  to  the  Klivikw  lor  publi. 
cation,  but  as  the  season  was  inatipropriate,  the>  haie  lain  neiflected. 
but  not  (ori;utten.  until  now. -Kl>i  ruK  | 

Dear   liitle,   modest   flower!    promise   of   summer! 
Uaugbter  of  spring  cradled  in  ice  and  snow ! 

The  niaytlower  coming,  as  it  does,  wlicn  tlie  lasi 
cold  gasps  of  dying  winter  mingle  with  the  warmer, 
fragrant  breath  of  spring,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
welcome  of  all  flowers.  How  eagerly,  for  days 
before  it  appears,  we  search  the  copse,  in  the  hope- 
tliat  some  bud,  more  forward  than  its  males,  may 
have  burst  into  bloom !  '  How  when  found  wt 
pounce  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  a  long  lost  gem !  How 
we  bear  it  home  to  preserve  it  long  after  perfume 
and  beauty  are  fled  ! 

The  may  flower  teaches  many  lessons  to  the  pupil 
of  Nature.  First,  perseverance.  He  who  would 
find  the  flower  may  not  glance  carelessly  over  the 
field,  but  must  stir  the  leaves  ere  he  will  see  ''s 
sweet,  modest,  blushing  face,  for  even  in  its  boldest 
moments  it  will  only  peep  from  beneath  its  leaves ; 
here  we  have  a  lesson  in  modesty.  True  worth 
shall  be  brought  to  the  front,  and  nobility  never 
seeks  to  push  itself  forward,  but  waits  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

Then,  the  humility  of  the  flower !  Entitled  by 
its  beauty  to  hold  its  head  as  high  as  does  the  rose, 
qualified  by  its  perfume  to  rank  with  the  lily;  :>s 
deserving  of  recognition  as  any,  it  prefers  to  occupy 
a  lowly  position,  as  though  to  teach  you  and  nic 
that  lowliness  cannot  debase;  that  where  goodness 
is  there  is  elevation. 

The  lover  of  the  mayflower  knows  that  among 
the  half-withered  and  smaller  leaves  the  bloss'jm 
is  to  be  found,  while  the  larger  thrifty  plant  pre- 
sents often  no  flower  as  if  the  leaves  sacrificed  ther 
very  life  in  the  birth  of  the  blossom.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  large,  showy  leaves  come  short 
of  the  honor  due  to  their  withered  neighbors ;  they 
in  their  selfishness  give  no  blossom  to  the  world; 
do  less  towards  making  it  more  beautiful.  So 
those  who  are  most  forward  in  this  world  generally 
disappoint  us.  and  leave  behind  no  monument  of 
worth. 


The  Formula  of  Water. 


Ilk   lullN  WAbUILL,  I'll 


Minute,  K 


I  have  been  teaching  for  fifteen  years,  and  have 
always  taken  the  Rf.vif.w.  Have  found  it  a  great 
help,  and  no  teacher  should  be  without  it. — C.  H.  G. 


A  friend    of    miuc^^    w.i^    .iskcd  by  u    > 
if  he  would  tutor  him  in  chemistry  in  i 
lor   an   examination.     "How    nuich   do    s" 
alxiut  chemistry  already  ?  "  said  my  friend. 
Uilely  nothing,'  was  the  reply,  "except  tiiai  11''^ 
is  water."    1  will  venture  to  say  that  nine  out  of  icii 
(, perhaps  even  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred)  of  ilic 
pupils  studying  chemistry  in  our  hiyh  schtjols,   uid 
1  might  incluiic  the  junior  classes  in  our  colleges, 
though  they  would  laugh  at  the  mistake  of  saying 
HO2  instead  of   H2U,   could  give  no  satisfactory 
reason    for    preferring    the    latter    formula    to   the 
former. 

The  majority  of  pupils  on  being  asked  could 
suggest  no  reason  at  all.  They  have  bccti  lau^hl 
it  so,  and  if  they  have  thought  of  the  matter  at  all, 
which  is  unlikely,  they  may  have  some  kind  of  hazy 
idea  that  a  great  chemist  by  a  brilliant  intuition 
hit  upon  the  formula  and  that  it  is  therefore  right, 
of  course.  They  do  not  know  that  even  as  late  as 
twenty  years  ago  some  great  chemists,  such  as 
lUinsen,  wrote  HO  as  the  fornuila.  and  arc  not 
troubled  by  a  conflict  of  authority. 

Other  pupils  will  attempt  to  give  reasons  for  the 
formula  they  employ.  Among  the  most  sensible 
of  the  reasons  will  probably  be  that  the  molecule 
of  water  consists  of  two  atoms  of  hyilrogen  and  one 
atom  of  oxygen,  or  that  the  electrolysis  of  water 
gives  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  for  one  of  oxygen. 
But  in  the  first  reason  the  fact  is  overlooked  that 
not  only  have  we  never  seen  atoins  or  molecules,  but 
we  can  never  hope  to  see  them.  Our  ideas  of  atoms 
and  molecules  are  deductions  from  observation  and 
experiment,  and  instead  of  the  argument  proceeding 
from  the  premises  of  atoms  and  tnolecules  to  the 
formula,  tiie  argument  should  go  from  experiment 
to  the  formula,  and  the  accompanying  deduction 
that  the  molecule  of  water  contains  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen. 

The  argument  from  the  electrolysis  of  water  is 
based  on  experiment,  and  is  to  a  certain  extent 
good,  but  it  is  not  conclusive  because  it  is  possible 
that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  represented  by  H 
would  occupy  twice  the  volume  of  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  represented  by  O.  Carried  out  consistently, 
the  argument  would  lead  into  error  in  some  cases. 
.Ammonia,  to  which  the  formula  NH3  is  given,  dc- 
CDinposes  into  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of 
nitrogen,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  phosphine,  to 
which  the  fonnula  PH3  is  given,  decomposes  into 
six  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  phosphorus. 

There  are  two  arguments  in  favor  of  the  formula 
H2O  that  can  be  easily  followed  by  the  jun  or  stu- 
dent ;  one  is  entirely  experimental,  the  other  in- 
volves a  short  train  of  reasoning. 

The  first  argument  is  based  on  the  decomposition 
of  water.  When  water  is  decomposed  by  the  elec- 
tric current,  all  of  the  hydrogen  separates  at  one 
pole  and  all  of  the  oxygen  at  the  other.    Also  when 
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steam  is  decomposed  by  red-hot  iron  all  of  the 
hydrogen  is  set  free  and  all  of  the  oxygen  is  retain- 
ed by  the  iron.  But  when  sodium  acts  on  water 
all  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  water  is  not 
set  free — half  of  it  only  is  set  free ;  the  other  half, 
together  with  all  of  the  oxygen,  unites  with  the 
sodium,  and  when  the  water  that  has  not  been  acted 
on  is  evaporated  by  heating  the  solution,  a  white 
substance,  caustic  soda,  consisting  of  sodium,  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  is  left  behind,  the  amount  of 
hydrogen  in  the  caustic  soda  being  equal  to  the 
amount  that  was  set  free.  The  hydrogen  in  caustic 
soda  may  be  liberated  by  fusing  the  caustic  soda 
with  additional  sodium,  sodium  oxide  being  formed 
at  the  same  time.  This  experiment  shows  that  the 
hydrogen  of  water  can  be  divided  into  two  equal 
parts.  The  oxygen  of  water  has  never  been  divid- 
ed. In  every  operation  in  which  oxygen  is  taken 
from  water  all  of  the  oxygen  holds  together.  The 
simplest  way  of  representing  these  facts  is  by  the 
formula  H2O,  for  this  shows  the  possibility  of 
separating  the  hydrogen  into  two  parts  and  indi- 
cates the   impossibility  of  dividing- the  oxygen. 

The  second  argument  is  based  on  Avogadro's 
Law,  and  is  a  little  more  theoretical  than  the  first. 
Avogadro's  Law  is  that  equal  volumes  of  different 
gases,  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure,  contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules ; 
that  is,  if  a  certain  volume  contains  100.000,000 
molecules  of  hydrogen  it  would  contain  100,000,000 
molecules  of  nitrogen,  or  ammonia,  or  marsh  gas, 
or  water  vapor.  We  do  not  know  the  volume  of 
100,000,000  molecules,  and  we  cannot  adapt  our 
volume  to  contain  any  specified  number  of  mole- 
cules. But  we  can  choose  a  liter  as  our  standard 
volume,  and  if  Avogadro's  Law  is  true  a  liter  would 
contain  the  same  number  of  molecules  of  every  gas, 
and  the  weight  of  a  liter  of  the  diiTerent  gases  would 
give  the  relative  weight  of  the  molecules.  A  liter 
of  hydrogen  weighs  .09  grams,  a  liter  of  nitrogen 
fourteen  times  as  much,  of  ammonia  eight  and  a 
half  times,  of  marsh  gas  eight  times,  and  of  water 
vapor  nine  times.  But  these  numbers,  which  would 
all  be  fractions,  are  not  very  convenient  and  have 
no  very  evident  connection  with  the  formula  of  the 
gases  or  with  the  weights  of  the  various  constitu- 
ents of  the  gases;  and  instead  of  taking  a  liter  of 
hydrogen  as  the  standard,  it  might  be  better  to 
take  the  volume  of  hydrogen  that  would  weigh  a 
gram.  This  volume  is  a  little  over  eleven  hters 
and  it  contains  14  grms.  of  nitrogen,  8>^  grms.  of 
ammonia,  8  grms.  of  marsh  gas  and  9  grms.  of 
water  vapor.  The  same  volume  would  contain 
18.25  grms.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  which  one-half 
gram  would  be  hydrogen  and  17.75  grms.  chlorine. 

If  possible,  however,  it  is  best  to"  adopt  such  a 
standard  volume  that  the  formula  will  represent 
volume  as  well  as  weight.  It  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  decompose  hydrochloric  acid  in  any  way 
so  as  to  divide  the  hydrogen  into  two  parts  or  the 
chlorine  into  two  parts,  and  hence  the  most  satis- 


factory formula  is  HCl.  If  we  are  to  make  the 
formula  represent  grams  we  have  the  gram  formula 
weight,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  gram  mole- 
cular weight.  The  symbol  H  must  then  stand  for  one. 
gram  of  hydrogen  and  the  symbol  CI  for  35.5  grams 
of  chlorine.  Now,  36.5  grams  of  hydrochloric  acid 
occupy  the  volume  22.4  liters  (approximately),  so 
this  volume  is  the  most  convenient  to  use. 

There  are  many  gaseous  compounds  of  hydro- 
gen, and  not  one  of  them  contains  less  than  a  gram 
of  hydrogen  in  22.4  liters.  A  number  contain 
exactly  one  gram,  some  two,  some  three,  some  four, 
etc.  In  the  same  way  the  volume  22.4  liters  con- 
tains 35.5  grams  of  chlorine,  or  some  whole  multi- 
ple of  35.5  grams,  but  never  less.  Similarly,  no 
compound  of  oxygen  in  the  gaseous  condition  con- 
tains less  than  sixteen  grams  of  oxygen,  no  com- 
pound of  nitrogen,  less  than  fourteen  grams  of 
nitrogen. 

If,  then,  22.4  liters  be  taken  as  the  standard 
volume,  the  weight  of  the  various  elements  that  it 
contains  will  be  once,  twice,  three  times,  or  some 
other  multiple  of  the  atomic  weight.  Twenty-two 
and  four-tenths  liters  of  ammonia  contain  14  grams 
of  nitrogen,  and  as  no  gaseous  compound  of  nitrogen 
contains  less  than  fourteen  grams  in  this  volume, 
it  is  reasonable  to  represent  fourteen  grams  by  the 
symbol  N.  There  are  three  grams  of  hydrogen  in 
this  volume  of  ammonia,  and  so  ammonia  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  NH3.  Water  vapor  contains 
two  grams  of  hydrogen  and  sixteen  grams  of  oxygen 
in  22.4  liters.  No  compound  of  oxygen  contains  less 
than  sixteen  grams  of  oxygen  in  this  volume,  hence 
the  formula  of  water  is  written  H2O.  If  any  new 
gas  were  discovered  containing  eight  grams  only 
of  oxygen  in  22.4  liters,  eight  grams  would  require 
to  be  represented  by  the  symbol  O,  and  the  formula 
of  water  would  be  H2O2.  Hitherto  no  such  gas 
has  been  discovered,  and  it  would  be  strange  if 
among  all  the  compounds  known  none  should  have 
the  minimum  quantity  of  oxygen. 

Expressed  in  terms  of  the  atomic  hypothesis,  it 
would  be  strange  if  among  all  the  compounds  of 
oxygen  known,  none  should  have  less  than  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  molecule,  and  still  further 
that  none  should  have  an  odd  number  of  atoms. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  article  may  be  of  use  to 
teachers  in  their  endeavor  to  help  pupils  to  under- 
stand the  real  meaning  of  chemical  formulas. 


One  of  the  most  beneficent  features  of  our  mod- 
ern educational  work  is  that  of  the  school  gardens. 
Through  pleasant  outdoor  occupation  it  brings  the 
children  into  delightful  contact  with  nature.  It 
gives  them  something  interesting  to  do  and  to 
think  about.  It  improves  them  mentally,  morally 
and  physically,  and  is  one  of  the  most  potent  of 
instruments  for  expanding  their  minds  and  their 
souls  by  casting  the  light  of  understanding  upon 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  growth.^Boston 
Herald. 
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School  Gardens. 
Percy  J.  Suaw,  B.  A.,  Truro,  N.  S. 

VVliy  not  have  a  school  garden  tliis  year?  It 
will  furnish  pleasant  variety  for  you  in  your  school 
work,  give  a  new  point  of  interest  for  the  children 
and  be  a  great  aid  in  the  nature  work. 

Select  a  site  for  the  garden  near  to  the  school 
house,  and  where  the  children  will  pass  it  as  they 
come  to  and  go  from  school.  If  no  suitable  land 
can  be  had  on  the  school  ground,  ask  a  neighbor 
whose  land  adjoins  for  a  small  piece.  Have  it 
situated  conveniently  for  the  sclicx)l,  under  the  eye 
of  the  teacher  and  pupils,  so  that  it  will  seem  a  pirt 


it  is  belter  to  dig  only  the  bc<U  :ind  lca\i  ili.-  . 
green.       Have  the  ground   well   manured,   ii   , 
siblc,    as    this   not    only    supplies    pbnt    food,  but 
humus,   which   holds  the  miii>iture  in  a  dry    ' 
If  manure  cannot  be  obtained,  commercial  fcr 
or  hardwocxl  ashes  may  be  substituted. 

L'nless  the  school  ground  is  enclosed,  tlie  garden 
should  be  fenced  to  protect  it  from  wandering  stock, 
which  might  in  a  short  time  destroy  the  work  of 
the  season. 

The  garden  may  be  laid  out  in  rows,  or  plots. 
If  it  is  small,  planting  in  rows  is  preferable,  as  tt 
economizes  space.  If  tliere  is  plenty  of  room,  plots 
four   feet  by  eight   feet,  or  larger,  might   l)c  used 


SCHOOL  GARDEN  AT  OLD  BARNS.  COLCHHSTER  CO.,  N,  S 

(Courtesy  ol  Education  Oc|it.,  N.  S.) 


of  the  school.  An  arrangement  could  be  made  with 
the  neighbor  by  which  he  would  receive  his  "shares" 
of  the  product  of  the  garden  on  condition  of  looking 
after  it  during  the  summer  vacation. 

The  garden  may  be  as  small  as  two  square  rods, 
or  as  large  as  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  Twelve  feet 
by  thirty-six  is  the  size  recommended  for  the  schools 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  by  Professor  Blair,  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College.  Often  the  small  gar- 
den is  more  satisfactory  than  the  large  one,  as  it 
is  more  easily  attended  and  furnishes  quite  enough 
material  for  the  average  country  school. 

It  is  better  to  have  the  ground  plowed  in  the  fall, 
but  a  good  garden  may  often  be  had  on  ground 
made  ready  in  the  spring.  Having  selected  a  site, 
get  a  neighbor  to  plow  it  for  you,  or  if  the  garden 
is  small,  have  the  boys  spade  it.     In  the  latter  case, 


with  walks  three  feet  wide  between.  It  is  advis- 
able to  have  a  carefully  drawn  plan  of  the  garden 
before  beginning  to  plant.  Let  each  pupil  submit 
a  plan  of  his  plot  to  the  tcaclur  for  approval  before 
work  in  the  garden  begins.  Then  each  one  will 
know  what  he  is  to  plant,  and  where  he  is  to  plant 
it  when  he  goes  to  the  garden  to  work.  This 
avoids  confusion,  and  the  drawing  of  the  plan  fur- 
nishes a  good  exercise  in  mathematical  drawing. 

One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  successful  working 
of  a  school  garden  is  the  shortness  of  the  growing 
season  during  which  school  is  in  session.  When 
the  garden  is  nicely  started,  the  summer  holidays 
come  and  no  more  school  work  can  be  done  with 
the  plants  of  the  garden  until  late  in  August.  On 
this  account  it  is  well  to  choose  largely  seeds  which 
can  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 
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in  the  spring,  to  have  as  much  growth  as  possible 
before  school  closes  in  July.  Such  flowers  as 
sweet  peas,  and  vegetables  like  beets,  onions,  spinach, 
parsnip,  lettuce,  radish  and  peas  may  be  planted  as 
soon  as  hard  frosts  are  over.  Try  to  have  all  the 
ordinary  vegetables  represented,  and  all  of  the 
easily  grown  flowers.  Have  a  plot  in  one  corner 
for  wild  flowers.  These  may  be  obtained  when 
classes  go  on  excursions  to  the  woods  or  fields. 
They  may  be  planted  thickly  and  replaced  if  they 
die. 

The  study  of  plants  has  been,  and  is  now,  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  without  a  school  garden. 
Plants  of  the  fields  and  woods  are  gathered,  studied 
and  then  thrown  away,  the  flowering  and  fruiting 
stages  receiving  the  most  attention.  The  daisy  and 
buittercup  may  not  be  recognized  in  their  early 
stages.  With  a  garden  the  plant  must  be,  and  is, 
known  from  the  seedling  stage  to  maturity.  It  is 
a  study  of  living  plants  throughout  their  life  his- 
tory. The  conditions  of  germination — heat,  moist- 
ure and  air — may  be  taught  by  experiment.  The 
region  of  root  growth  may  be  made  out  by  marking 
the  root  at  equal  intervals  with  indelible  ink  and 
observing  the  lengthening  of  the  spaces  between 
the  markings  after  further  growth  has  taken  place. 
The  seed  leaves,  their  history,  the  plumule,  arrange- 
ment of  leaves  on  the  stem,  structure  of  flower  and 
function  of  its  parts,  the  different  families  repre- 
sented in  the  garden,  the  weeds  and  insects,  are  J:  11 
good  subjects  for  study. 

The  subject  of  pollination  is  interesting.  Fruit 
growers  plant  a  staminate  variety  of  strawberry 
along  with  a  pistillate  variety  in  order  to  secure  the 
fertilization  of  the  pistillate  flower.  Teach  child- 
ren why  this  is  done  when  they  set  out  their  plants. 
In  like  manner,  let  them  see  the  use  of  the  tassel  of 
the  corn,  why  varieties  mix  when  planted  in  prox- 
imity, and  the  use  of  the  false  blossom  of  the 
pumpkin.  In  this  way  our  knowledge  of  botany 
will  be  applied  to  the  every-day  work  of  the  garden. 

A  further  use  of  the  garden  is  in  bringing  to  the 
school  interests  which  are  useful  to  the  teacher  in 
teaching  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school.  Child- 
ren who  are  growing  plants  in  the  garden  have 
much  to  tell  about  every  day.  Teachers  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  child's  interest  for 
teaching  reading,  arithmetic,  drawing,  etc.,  find 
the  school  garden  valuable  for  the  material  it 
furnishes  for  these  lessons.  For  example,  the  fol- 
lowing reading  lesson  was  .given  to  a  junior  grade 
last  fall  from  the  blackboard :  "  The  corn  has  two 


kinds  of  blossoms.  One  kind  of  blossom  is  at  the 
top.  The  other  blossom  is  at  the  joint.  Each 
blossom  at  the  top  has  three  stamens.  The  stamens 
bear  pollen." 

All  this  information  was  obtained  from  the  pupils 
who  had  gained  their  ideas  from  examining  the 
corn.  Terms  were  given  for  the  idea  when  neces- 
sary and  the  sentences  then  written  on  the  board. 
Whether  the  facts  remain  with  the  pupil  or^not  is  of 
little  moment.  The  language  was  more  real  to  the 
pupils  because  they  had  first  received  their  ideas 
through  their  senses,  and  afterwards  expressed 
them  in  words  instead  of  trying  first  to  get  Uie 
ideas  through  words.  In  this  way  much  language 
work,  both  written  and  oral,  may  be  based  on  the 
garden  work.  So  also  with  number  work  and 
drawing. 

In  the  growing  of  flowers,  planting  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  much  may  be  done  to  awaken 
ideas  of  the  beautiful.  Get  the  children  to  work 
with  you  in  planning  and  providing  the  proper  set- 
t.ng  for  the  school  building,  and  they  will  appre- 
ciate good  surroundings  more  and  take  better  care 
of  the  school  property.  They  will  be  making  gar- 
dens at  home,  and  the  good  influence  of  the  school 
garden  will  extend  throughout  the  section. 


Said  a  child  to  its  mother,  after  working  over  its 
school  tasks  one  evening  until  eleven  o'clock : 

"  Mamma,  do  you  suppose  the  teacher  will  say 
it's  good  ? " 

'■  Doesn't  she  ever  tell  you  so?  "  asked  the  mother 
in  return. 

"  Not  every  often,"  said  the  child,  with  a  sigh, 
putting  her  books  aside. 

What  a  lesson  for  teachers  in  that  simple  ques- 
t'on.  Oh,  do  not  withhold  the  "  word  fitly  spoken." 
Give  it  now.  A  teacher's  heart  should  be  over- 
flowing with  love  and  sympathy  for  those  entrusted 
to  her  care.  Let  the  Great  Teacher  be  your  model. 
— Home  and  School  Education. 


The  sentiment  of  the  months  in  connection  with  flowers 
and  gems  is  as  follows : 

January — Snowdrop,  garnet. 

February — Primrose,   amethyst. 

March — Violet,  bloodstone. 

April — Daisy,  diamond. 

May — Hawthorne,   emerald. 

June — Honeysuckle,  agate. 

July — Waterlily,  ruby. 

August — Poppy,  sardonyx. 

September — Morning  glory,   sapphire. 

October — Hops,   opal. 

November — Chrysanthemum,  topas. 

December — Holly  turquoise. 
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The  Cry  of  the  Little  Peoples. 

The  cry  of  the  Little  Peoples  went  up  to  God  in  vam , 
The  Czech  and  the  Pole,  and  the  i'lnn  and  the  Schlcsui^ 

Dane. 
We    ask    but    a  little    portion    of    the    yrciii  and    anciui! 

Earth; 
Only  to  sow  and  sing  and  reap  in  the  land  of  our  birtli. 
We  aak  not  coaling  stations,  nor  ports  in  the  China  sc.i>; 
We  leave  to  the  big  clnld  nations  such  rivalries  as  thi-'.- 
We  have  learned  the  lesson  of  lime,  and  wc  know  thrct- 

things  of  worth; 
Only  to  sow  and  sing  and  reap  in  the  land  of  our  biriU. 

Oh,  leave  us  our  little  margins,   waste  ends  of  land    uid 

sea, 
A  little  grass  and  a  hill  or  two,  and  a  shadowing  tree. 
Oh,  leave  us  our  little  rivers  that  sweetly  catch  the  sky, 
To  drive  our  mills  and  to  carry  our  wood  and  to  ripple  i  y. 
Once  long  ago,  like  you,  with  hollow  pursuit  of  fame. 
We   tilled   all   the   shaking   world   with   the   sound  of   our 

name; 
But  now  we  are  glad  to  rest,  our  battles  and  boasting  done, 
Glad  just  to  sow  and  sing  and  reap  in  our  share  ot  tlie 

sun. 

And  what  shall  you  gain  if  you  take  us,  and  bind  us  and 

beat  us  with  thongs, 
And  drive  us  to  sing  underground  in  a  whisper  our  sad 

little  songs? 
Forbid  us  the  use  of  our  heart's  own  nursery  tongue ; 
Is  this  to  be  strong,  you  nations;  is  this  to  be  strong? 
Your  vulgar  battles  to  fight  and  your  shopman  conquests 

to  keep; 
For  this  shall  we  break  our  hearts,   for   this  shall  our  old 

men  weep? 
What  gain  in  the  day  of  battle,  to  the  Russ,  to  the  German, 

what   gain 
The  Czech  and  the  Pole,  and  the  Finn  and  the  Schles^^  ig 

Dane? 

The  cry  of  the  Little  Peoples  goes  up  to  God  in  vain, 
For  the  world  is  given  over  to  the  cruel  sons  of  Cain. 
The  hand  that  would  bless  us  is  weak,  and  the  hand  tli^i 

would  break  us  is  strong; 
.■\nd  the  power  of  pity  is  naught  but  the  power  of  a  sont'. 
The  dreams  that  our  fathers  dreamed  to-day  are  laught-r 

and  dust. 
And  nothing  at  all  in  the  world  is  left  lor  a  man  to  trust. 
Let  us  hope  no  more,  or  dream,  or  phophesy,  or  pray; 
For  the  iron  world  no  less  will  crash  on  its  iron  way. 
And  nothing  is  left  but  to  watch,  with  a  helpless,  pitying 

eye, 
The  kind  old  aims  for  the  world  and  the  kind  old  fashions 

die. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
London  Chronicle. 


Formal  politeness  and  mil  tary  smartness  are  culti- 
vated in  the  Berlin  schools.  No  slouching  or 
lounginfj  is  tolerated.  A  boy  called  to  the  black- 
board advances  and  retires  on  "  the  double." 


Hineraloi^y      No.  VI      Blow  Pipe  Analysis. 
I.   .^    LnWoLfe,  Nomi  Svu.sev,  C  B. 

Having  described  briclly  ilic  n^cks  and  minerals 
occurring  abimdantly,  a  few  less  abundant,  and 
consequently  more  valuable  ones,  may  be  oi  iiit<  r 
est.  Perhaps  one  could  choose  no  better  gTmip 
than  stibnile,  pyrolusite  and  galena.  On  account 
111  their  resemlilance,  the  three  taken  together  afford 
good  training  in  careful  observation  of  details. 

All  arc  heavy,  lead-colored,  soft  minerals,  with 
bright  metallic  lustre.  Just  as  all  Gtinamcn  look 
alike  to  us,  so  do  these  minerals,  to  the  one  unac- 
quainted with  them.  A  closer  slud>,  however, 
reveals  distingtiishing  marks  that  enable  one  to  know 
them  at  sight.  A  very  short  nute  on  these  differ- 
ences will  serve  to  supplement  the  study  of  the 
specimens  themselves.  Wilhotu  the  specimens,  it 
is  useless  to  follow  this  article;  for  no  amount  of 
written  description  can  convey  to  the  mind  wliat 
five  ininutcs  of  comparing  and  contrasting  the 
minerals  themselves  will  teach. 

Stibnite  is  the  most  valuable  ore  of  antimony. 
its  chemical  symbol  is  Sb2S3.  It  is  really  dis- 
tinguished by  its  very  easy  fusibility — melting  in 
the  tlame  x>i  a  candle.  That  mined  in  this  country- 
is  either  compact  or  fibrous ;  but  I  have  seen  excel- 
lent crystals — four-sided  prisms,  five  or  si.K  inches 
long — from  Japan.  In  the  fibrous  or  columnar 
specimens  of  our  own  country,  however,  the 
columns  are  very  plainly  cross-striated,  similar  to 
the  striae  on  quartz  crystals. 

By  fusion,  sulphur  is  drawn  off  from  stibnite, 
leaving  metallic  antimony.  The  metal  is  an  im- 
portant constituent  of  several  alloys,  such  as  tyjjc- 
metal,  Britannia  metal.  Babbitt  metal  and  pewter. 
It  is  also  used  in  medicine.  It  is  mined  in  Hants 
County,  N.  S.,  and  in  York  County,  N.  B. 

Pyrolusite  (Mn02)  is  a  valuable  ore  of  man- 
ganese. It  occurs  in  Hants  and  Colchester  Coun- 
ties, N.  S.,  and  in  several  counties  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. Though  it  is  somewhat  blacker  than  stib- 
nite, the  two  are  very  similar  in  physical  properties. 
High  school  students  are  familiar  with  it  in  pow- 
dered form  as  the  manganese  dioxide  used  in  the 
laboratory  preparation  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine 
and  iodine.  The  most  common  form  of  its  occurrence 
in  Nova  Scotia  is  in  masses  of  radiating  fibrous 
structure — the  fibres  being  about  the  size  of  .sewing 
needles.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  granular.  It 
is  used  for  coloring  glass  and  pottery,  and  in  making 
steel. 

Galena  (PbS)  is  the  most  common  ore  of  lead. 
Though  it  is  found  in  nearly  all  kinds  of  rock, 
limestone  seems  to  be  its  most  natural  home. 
.Nearly  all  the  extensive  lead  mines  of  America  are 
in  limestone.  Galena  is  reported  from  Cape  Breton 
Island,  and  from  Kings  and  Charlotte  Counties. 
New  Brunswick :  but  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not 
been  mined  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
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While  this  mineral  resembles  the  two  preceding, 
it  is  somewhat  heavier;  and  its  metallic  lustre  is 
more  silvery.  Moreover,  except  in  the  granular 
varieties,  the  perfect  cubic  cleavage  serves  admir- 
ably to  distinguish  it.  Where  such  cleavage  is 
absent,  some  sort  of  test  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  cautious  student  as  to  its  identity.  Galena  ver\' 
often  contains  paying  quantities  of  silver,  and  is 
then  called  argentiferous  galena. 


The  advisability  of  chemical  tests  for  minerals 
calls  for  a  very  brief  outline  of  simple  experiments 
easily  performed  in  any  schoolroom.  The  most 
necessary  apparatus  for  testing  minerals  is  the 
blow-pipe.  A  mouth  blow-pipe  costs  only  about 
fifteen  cents.  With  it,  one  needs  a  piece  of  char- 
coal and  an  alcohol  lamp  (or  Bunsen  burner,  if  you 
are  where  gas  is  used).  I  find  an  ink  bottle  a  very 
good  substitute  for  an  alcohol  lamp.  Get  a  cork 
to  fit  the  bottle;  punch  a  hole  through  it,  and  insert 
an  iron  pen-holder.  Through  this  pass  common 
candle  wicking,  doubled  to  snugly  fit  the  holder. 
The  holder  prevents  the  cork  from  burning.  A 
pint  of  alcohol  (methylated  spirits),  which  costs 
about  thirty  cents,  will  serve  for  a  long  time. 

Besides  these,  a  three  inch  piece  of  No.  27  plati- 
num wire,  costing  about  twenty  cents,  will  be  almost 
indispensable.  A  dollar  invested  in  small  test  tubes, 
glass  tubing,  the  common  acids  and  salts,  and  some 
litmus  paper  would  equip  a  school  for  very  many 
instructive  tests  and  experiments  —  not  only  in 
mineralogy,  but  in  general  chemistry. 

Let  us  see  what  tests  we  can  apply  to  the  three 
minerals  of  the  present  article.  First,  get  someone 
to  instruct  you  in  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe.  It  is 
easy  to  show  you,  but  difficult  to  describe.  The 
only  art  to  acquire  is  to  be  able  to  breathe  and  blow 
at  the  same  time.  Having  accomplished  this  feat, 
make  a  small  cavity  in  your  charcoal ;  place  in  it  a 
fragment  of  stibnite ;  and  with  the  blow-pipe,  direct 
the  alcohol  flame  upon  it  for  a  minute.  Notice  the 
easy  fusibility  and  the  dense  white  fumes  which 
coat  the  coal.  (This  coating  is  the  oxide  of  anti- 
mony. Where  did  the  oxygen  come  from?)  Con- 
tinue heating  until  the  mineral  fuses  down  to  a 
metallic  globule  of  antimony.  Is  it  brittle  or  malle- 
able ?  Treat  in  the  same  way  a  fragment  of  galena. 
Unless  heated  cautiously,  it  will  break  and  fly  away. 
Which  of  the  two  minerals  melts  more  easily  ?  The 
yellow  coating  from  the  galena  is  litharge  ( Pb  O ) . 
Can  you,  from  any  source,  learn  some  of  its  uses? 
Do  you  see  any  difference  between  the  metallic 
globules  of  antimony  and  lead  obtained  in  this  way  ? 
(They  look  alike,  but  lead  is  malleable  and  anti- 
mony is  brittle.  Moreover,  you  know  the  minerals 
apart  by  the  color  of  the  oxide  coatings — antimony 
being  white,  and  lead  yellow). 

There  are  many  other  tests  worth  knowing — both 
for  these  and  other  minerals.  Flame  tests  and  bead 
tests  are  very  important,  but  they  cannot  be  given 
here. 


Domestic  Science  in  Rural  Schools. 

Helen  N.  Bhll  Principal  Domestic  Science  School,  Halilax,  N.  S. 
[Under  Direction  of  the  M.  T.  T.  Association  of  Nova  Scotia]. 

Domestic  science,  as  the  form  of  manual  training 
for  girls,  may  now  be  said  to  have  gained  an  assur- 
ed footing  in  the  Nova  Scotian  school  system.  The 
leading  educationists  in  the  province,  while  not 
perhaps  as  yet  realizing  that  it  is,  as  a  well  known 
English  author  maintains,*  "  the  greatest  of  all  the 
sciences,  and  the  mother  of  all  the  arts,"  still  freely 
admit  not  only  its  great  practical  usefulness,  but 
also  that  its  value  as  a  means  of  mental  training  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  branches  of 
school  study ;  that  when  properly  taught  it  has  been 
found  to  be  a  help  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  all 
the  other  studies. 

With  all  this  conceded  it  is  a  little  disappointing 
to  find  tliat  neither  it  nor  the  corresponding  study 
for  boys,  mechanic  science,  has  as  yet  been  accord- 
ed its  proper  place  on  the  curriculum  of  school 
studies ;  that  both  are  still  merely  optional  subjects 
which  pupils  may  take  or  not,  as  they  see  fit,  and 
which,  if  they  do  take  and  devote  the  required  time 
and  attention  to  them,  will  count  them  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  at  their  examinations.  Just  so 
long  as  such  a  state  of  things  exists,  so  long  will 
parents  and  pupils  alike  be  led  to  regard  the  sub- 
jects of  comparatively  little  importance,  and  pupils 
be  obliged  to  give  up  the  study  of  them  exactly  at 
the  time  when  they  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
scientific  part,  and  to  acquire  some  dexterity  in  the 
manual  part — to  give  them  up  so  that  may  devote 
the  time  and  attention  to  subjects  that  will  count. 

What  is  wanted  is  that  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction should  by  deeds — not  words — show  that 
these  subjects  are  to  be  considered  as  a  necessary 
part  of  every  school  boy's  and  school  girl's  educa- 
tion, and  as  such  must  be  taught  in  all  schools, 
rural  as  well  as  town  and  city.  It  may,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, be  taken  for  granted  that  the  desire  to  have 
these  subjects  taught,  and  the  need  for  them  are  as 
great  in  the  rural  districts  as  in  the  cities,  and  such 
being  the  case,  is  it  just  that  country  schools  should 
be  deprived  of  such  valuable  factors  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  pupils? 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  introduce  such  subjects,  and  especially  that  of 
domestic  science,  into  many  rural  districts ;  but  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  admit.  No  doubt  there  will 
be  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  as  has  been  found  to 
be  the  case  in  introducing  it  anywhere,  but  the 
future  will  undoubtedly  show  that  there  is  no  im- 
possibility in  the  matter.  Where  consolidated 
schools  have  been  opened  the  problem  has  been 
solved,  for  one  teacher  can  give  the  lessons  to  pupils 
from  several  school  districts,  but  even  where  con- 
solidation does  not  exist,  surely  some  method  might 
be  devised  whereby  the  instruction  might  be  sup- 
plied. 


•  Philip  Hammerton  in  his  book  "  The'"'^l'«<^'"al  Life,' 
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The  plan  adopted  by  some  of  the  training  schools 
of  domestic  science  in  the  old  country  mipht  1"' 
tried,  namely,  to  make  the  giving  of  such  lessons 
in  country  schools  the  closing  part  of  the  graduates' 
course  of  training.  There  a  properly  qualified  in- 
structress and  a  graduate  out  from  the  training' 
centre,  give  a  course  of  so  many  lessons  in  a 
certain  district,  and  then  the  graduate  returns  ti> 
the  centre,  and  another  takes  her  place,  and  so  on 
till  the  required  number  of  lessons  is  given  in  that 
district,  when  the  same  thing  is  repeated  in  another. 
This  plan  lias  the  double  ailvanfage  of  securing  the 
instruction  to  the  children,  and  of  increasing  thi- 
efficiency  of  the  graduates,  by  giving  them  some 
practical  experience  in  the  work  before  they  have 
charge  of  a  centre. 

Then  it  is  also  an  inexpensive  plan,  as  no  salaries 
need  to  be  paid,  the  instructress  having  her  salary 
from  the  training  school,  and  to  the  graduates  it 
being  merely  a  part  of  their  training,  for  which  \v> 
remuneration  cannot  be  expected.  In  the  matter  of 
equipment,  too,  there  need  be  no  very  great  outlay, 
and  nothing  need'  be  required  but  what  can  be 
obtained  in  any  school  district.  The  aim  should 
be  rather  to  teach  the  great  scientific  principles  of 
all  cookery,  than  to  show  how  to  prepare  a  number 
of  elaborate  dishes.  Tn  promoting  this  aim.  the 
stated  teachers  of  the  school  could  no  doubt  give 
valuable  assistance. 

In  the  by  no  means  distant  future  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  numbers  of  the  normal  school  students 
will  take  the  special  course  of  training  for  domestic 
science  when  they  finish  their  other  studies,  and 
so  special  teachers  for  the  subject  be  no  longer  re- 
quired. 

But  in  order  to  induce  students  to  do  this,  it 
would  be  necessary  greatly  to  augment  the  rate  of 
salaries  supposed  at  present  to  be  sufficient. 

These  are  the  things  I  prize 

And  hold  of  dearest  worth : 

Light  of  the  sapphire  skies, 

Peace  of  the  silent  hills. 
Shelter  of  forests,  comfort  of  the  grass, 
Music  of  birds,  murmur  nf  little  rills. 
Shadow  of  clouds  that    swiftly  pass. 

And,  after  showers. 

The  smell  of  flowers. 

And  of  the  good  brown  earth — 
.^nd  best  of  all,  along  the  way,  friendship  and  mirth. 

— Henrv  Van  Dyke. 


"  Every  lesson  should  be  a  composition  lesson ; 
no  lesson  a  grammar  lesson,"  is  the  principle  la'.d 
down  in  the  New  Zealand  curriculum.  Formal 
grammar  has  been  practically  abolished  in  the 
primary  schools. — Australian  Journal  of  Education. 

Will  the  subscriber  who  sent  a  question  in  trigo- 
nometry for  solution  some  weeks  ago  kindly  send 
his  address? 


The  Review's  Question  Box. 

J'  A.  V.—U  .\tiica  an  i^-liriU  or  ik,i  ?  1  hit  i»,  <loe«  the 
canal  make  it  an  island?  If  it  i«  an  ittand,  thrn  i»  Ihrre 
such  an  isthmus  as  "  Sucx,"  which  ii  mentioned  and  nurW'  '. 
in  the  geography? 

Africa  is  a  peninsula.  Tlic  artificial  stream  of 
water  known  as  the  Suez  canal  does  not  make 
"  Suez  "  any  less  an  isthmus. 

M  L.  VV.— Will  you  kindly  mention  in  the  Rrv«w  books 
containing  material  for  use  on  Empire  Day?  What  are 
the  best  books  on  Canadian  writers  and  their  work*? 

"Canada  During  the  Victorian  Era,"  (Bourinot). 
"  HandlKK)k  of  Canada,"  "  How  Canada  is  Govern- 
ed" (Bourinot).  "The  Gre;it  Dominion"  (Parkin). 
"Brief  Biographies"  (Miller),  "Stories  of  the 
Maplcland"  (Katherine  A  Young),  "Builders  of 
the  Dominion"  (Emily  P.  'Weaver).  "History  of 
the  Union  Jack"  (Barlow  Cumberland).  Several 
of  the  above  are  published  by  Copp,  Clark  &  Co  , 
Toronto.  "  A  Survey  of  the  British  Empire," 
published  by  Blackic  &  Son,  London.  "  The  Web 
of  Empire"  (Sir  Donald  MacKcnzie  Wallac;), 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London.  "  Colonies  and  Colonial 
Federations"  (E.  J.  Payne).  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London.  "  Canadian  History  Readings,"  Edvc.k- 
TIONAL  Rfa'iew,  St.  John.  "  Patriotic  Recitations 
and  Arbor  Day  Exercises"  (Hon.  G.  W.  Ross, 
Toronto). 

Bourinot's  "  Intellectual  development  of  the  Can- 
adian People  "  and  Rand's  "  Treasury  of  Canadian 
\'erse  '  are  the  best  books  on  Canadian  writers  and 
their  works  that  we  know  of. 

Back  numbers  of  the  Review  for  May, contain 
much  suitable  matter  for  Empire  Day,  and  so  will 
next  month's  number,  to  be  issued  about  the  fifth 
of  May. 

F.    B.    H.— Please    solve   the    following:    A   bill    before 
parliament    was   lost  on  a  division,  there  being  600  votes 
recorded.       Afterwards   there  being   the   same  number  of 
voters,  it  was  carried  by  twice  as  many  votes  as  it   was 
before  lost;  and  the  new  majority  was  to  the  former  as 
S  is  to  4.    How  many. members  altered  their  minds? 
Let  .r  =   number  of  yeas  at  first  vote. 
600 — X  =  number  of  nays  at  first  vote. 
600— ^— ^  =  mimber  of  votes  by   which  bill  was 

lost, 
y  =  number  of  persons  changing  their  minds. 
.r4-yr=number  of  yeas  at  second  vote. 
fyyo—x—y  —  number  of  nays  at  second  vote. 
.r-|-y_(6oo—A-—y)=  number   of   votes  by   which 

bill  was  carried. 
That  is.  2.r-f  23'— 600. 
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(  I  )    2X-{-2y 600  =  2  (6002A-)  . 

(2)   x-\-y   :  600 — X   :    :  5   :  4. 
By   transposing    ( i )  2)^-\-  y  =  900 
And  simplifying  (2)   gx-\-i^y  =  3000 
Multiply    ( I )    by   3     9■^'+33'  =  2700 
Subtract    (2)  9-i'+43'  =  3000 


—y  —  —300 
3'=      300 

J.  E.  M.,  Liverpool,  N.  S. — I  am  very  much  interest -d 
in  birds,  though  I  have  not  much  time  to  devote  to  their 
study.  Last  summer  I  learned  to  distinguish  about  sixty 
of  our  land  birds  by  sight.  I  also  learned  to  recognize 
the  songs  and  calls  of  many  of  them.  For  several  winters 
we  have  been  feeding  in  the  back  yard  j uncos,  bluejays, 
Canada  jays;  song,  fox,  tree,  chipping  and  English  spar- 
rows ;  black  caps  and  Hudsonian  chickadees,  woodpeck- 
ers, a  sap-sucker  and  four  squirrels.  They  have  not  on'.y 
been  a  source  of  amusement,  but  also  of  much  information 
concerning   their   table-manners. 

Will   you  kindly   answer  the   following  questions : 

1.  Does  the  American  goldfinch,  when  wintering  in 
Nova  Scotia,  change  its  yellow  coat  for  a  gray  one?  I 
have  noticed,  during  the  last  two  winters,  a  bird  identical 
with  the  American  goldfinch  in  size,  flight,  call  and  color 
of  wings,  but  with  a  gray  body.  I  ffave  seen  them  singly 
and   in   small    flocks   eating   thistle   seeds. 

2.  I  saw  with  flocks  of  robins  this  spring  several  black- 
birds that  seemed  to  be  a  little  smaller  than  the  average 
robin.  The  song,  or  call,  sounds  like  "  chuck-e-derk,"  the 
first  two  notes  sounded  quickly,  the  last  one  drawn  out. 
These  sounds  are  immediately  followed  by  one  like 
"  deek,"  seemingly  a  reply  from  a  second  bird  of  the 
same   kind.     Is   it   the   rusty  blackbird? 

1.  The  American  goldfinch  or  thistle-bird  changes 
its  coat  in  winter  to  the  color  of  the  female,  which 
is  grayish  brown,  with  an  olive  tinge,  on  the  tipper 
parts.  The  pine  siskin  or  pine  finch  is  nearer  to 
the  color  of  the  bird  you  describe. 

2.  Yes. 


Hay's  History  of  New  Brunswick  has  already 
won  a  place  for  itself.  It  is  very  popular  among 
the  pupils  of  Grades  III  and  IV.  Its  legends  appeal 
strongly  to  their  imaginat'on,  and  thus  awaken  and 
keep  alive  their  interest  in  this  subject. — Inspector 
Mersereau,  in  N.  B.  School  Report. 

Johnnie — Papa,  do  two  negatives  make  an  affir- 
mative ? 

Papa — That's  the  rule.  •   * 

Johnnie — Well,  you  said  "  No,  no,"  when  I  asked 
you  for  a  quarter  this  morning.  When  do  I  get  it  ? 
The  Insfhside. 


Mental  Arithmetic  IV. 

F.  H.  Spinney,  North  Sydney,  C.  B. 
Commission. 

Connnission  is  a  branch  of  arithmetic  of  great 
practical  value,  and  furnishes  a  variety  of  interest- 
ing problems. 

Teachers .  frequently  find  some  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing clear  the  distinction  between  the  forms  used  in 
commission  charged  for  buying,  and  commission 
charged  for  selling  articles  of  commerce.  A  care- 
ful drill  in  mental  arithmetic  will  make  clear  that 
very  slight  distinction. 

Start  with  such  verbal  questions  as :  If  an  agent 
in  Halifax  sells  $100  worth  of  potatoes  for  farmer 
Jones,  and  charges  him  $6  for  doing  the  business, 
what  will  the  agent  charge  for  selling  potatoes  to 
the  value  of  $200?  $300?  $400?  How  much  money 
will  he  send  to  the  farmer  out  of  4he  $100?  out  of 
the  $200?  out  of  the  $300?  out  of  the  $400? 
Later  on  explain  that  what  the  farmer  receives  is 
called  proceeds. 

After  the  terms  are  understood,  arrange  some 
questions,  for  mental  drill,  in  the  following  form : 

I.    Value  of  Goods  Sold.    Rate  per  Sioo.        Commission.       Proceeds. 


$700 


$5 


$900  $4  ?  ? 

$400  $5>4  ?  ? 

When  answers  have  been  supplied  by  the  pupils 
to  twelve  or  more  such  questions,  erase  the  figures 
in  the  second  column,  and  have  them  replaced.  Then 
add  more  in  that  form. 

II.    Value  of  Goods  sold.  Rate  per  lioo.  Commission" 
$700                                    ?  $28 

$600  ?  $33 

$360  ?  $18 

Now  add  harder  ones  for  the  use  of  the  pencil. 
Let  the  pupils  find  an  original  form  for  a  "written 
expression."  If  their  forms  are  clumsy,  suggest 
one  more  concise.  The  following  answers  the  pur- 
pose :    Rate  per  $ioo=i[f|  of  $28  =  $4. 

Then  proceed  to  find  "  Value  of  goods  sold." 


III.    Value  of 
Goods  Sold. 


Rate 

per  $100, 


Commission. 


Each  month  the  Review-  is  received  with  pleas- 
ure and  read  with  enjoyment. — M.  E.  M. 


?  $6  $12.00 

?  $5        "  $  2.50 

?  $5  $  0.20 

Do  not  ask  for  a  written  form  until  a  great  many 

questions   have  been   solved   mentally.     Twenty   or 

more  such  questions  as  above  can  be  solved  in  five 

minutes. 

The  following  is  a  concise  written  form : 
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==  u  J 1 « II  =  J200. 


,5o  value  of  goods  sold  =$12 

m 

The  pupils  will  find  the  greatest  difficulty  when 
the  proceeds  and  rate  %  arc  given.     They  should 
first  be  formed  from  grouo  I  by  crasini,'  the  nuin 
ber  in  the  first  and  third  columns. 


IV.         Value  of 

Hoods  Sold. 


Kate  per  lioa 


Proceed*. 


?  $5  ?665 

?  $6  $470 

?  $4  ?864 

To  obtain  a  "  written  expression."  ask  the  pupils 
how  many  parts  out  of  100  the  farmer  receives. 
Then  ,Vo  value  of  goods  sold  =  S665 

m   =^^^"'=^700. 

The  following  form  can  be  used  in  solving  pro- 
blems relating  to  investing  money  for  others: 

Tola!  Money 
Money  Invested.  Rate.  Com.       Sent  to  Agent. 

$  800  3     %  ?  ? 

$1600  21/270  ?  ? 

All  the  above  forms  can  be  repeated  in  doing 
these,     The  following  are  of  course  most  difficult : 

Money  Invested.  Kate.  Total  Money  Sent  lo  Aneiii 

?  3     %  $  824 

?  2y2%  $1640 

In  order  that  the  agent  may  spend  $100  he  must 
receive  $103.     Then, 

fJ-J  of  money  invested  ^8824 

m =^«}j!,"-"=S8oo. 

Make  all  the  questions  very  easy  during  the  fir'^t 
few  lessons.  In  this  way  you  will  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  every  member  of  the  class,  and  they  will 
all  attempt  to  solve  the  questions  as  the  difficulty 
is  increased. 


A  light  Ijrokc  in  up-jn  my  soul — 

It    ws^    thf  carol   o(  a   bird; 
It  c-  :  then  it  came  a^ain 

'I  I.  -t  iong  car  ever  heard 

—Byrom. 

Man  counts  his  age  by  years,  the  oak  by  centuries. 

Tiny  seeds  make  plenteous  harvests. 

Earth  with  her  thousand  voices  praises  God. 

The  breath  of  flowers  is  (ar  sweeter  in  the  air  (where 
it  comes  and  goes  like  the  warbling  of  music)  than  in  the 
hand. — Bacon. 

(Remember  this  all  who  pick  blossoms  for  pastime,  and 
throw  them  by  the  roadside  to  wilt  and  die. — Eorrot  ] 

Flowers  have  an  expression  of  countenance  as  much  as 
men  or  animals.  Some  seem  to  smile;  some  have  a  sad 
expression ;  some  arc  pensive  and  diftident ;  others  again 
arc  plain,  honest  and  upright,  like  the  broad-faced  sun- 
flower and  the  hollyhock. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Flowers   are   words 
Which  even  a  babe  may  understand. 

— Bishop  Coxe. 

Flowers  preach  to  us  if  wc  will  hear. 

—Christina  G.  Rosstlti. 

The  shy  little  Mayflower  weaves  her  nest, 
But  the  south  wind  sighs  o'er  the  fngrant  loam, 
.And  betrays  the  path  lo  her  woodl.ind  home. 

— Sarah  Helen  WhilmaH. 


The  ryes  of  spring,  so  azure, 
Arc  peeping  from  the  ground ; 
They  arc  the  d.irling  violets. 
That  I  in  nosegays  bound. 


Gems  About  Birds  and  Plants 

When  Nature  had  made  all  her  l)irds. 

With  no  more  cares  to  think  on, 
She  gave  a  rippling  laugh  and  out 
There  flew  a  Bobolinkon.  —C  B.  Cranch. 

I  can  tell  you  what  that  bird  was— a  kingfisher,  the  cele- 
brated halcyon  of  the  ancients  about  which  so  many  tales 
are  told.  It  lives  on  fish,  it  builds  ii\  holes  in  the  banks, 
is  a  shy  retiring  bird,  never  to  be  seen  far  from  the  stream 
where  it  inhabits. — John  Aiken. 

The  sparrows  chirped,  as  if  they  still  were  proud 
Their  race  in  Holy  Writ  should  mentioned  be. 

— Longfellow. 

I  took  the  wren's  nest ; — 

Heaven   forgive  me! 

Its  merry  architects  so  small 

Had  scarcely  finished  their   wee  hall, 

That,  empty  still,  and  neat  and  fair, 

Hung  idly  in  the  summer  air. 

—D.  M.  Mulock. 


The  violets  prattle  and  titter 
And  gaze  on  the  stars  high  above. 


-Heine. 
-Heine. 


RECITATIONS  FOR    ARBOR    DAY. 

How     THE    ROBI.S    A.ND    HiS     MATE    CuOSE    A    NtST. 

I   was  sitting  alone  by  the  maple  tree, 
I  wasn't  asleep — you  needn't  tell  me. 
Two  voices  I  heard  right  over  my  head, 
.\nd   this   is   precisely   just   what   they   said: 

"Oh,  Robin!    Oh,  Robin!    I'm  all  out  of  breath; 
Oh,  Robin!    Oh,  Robin!  I'm  tired  to  death. 
With  '  Come  look  at  this  tree  and  now  look  at  that.' 
I'll  look  no  more.    Oh,  Robin,  that's  flat." 

"Why  Robina,   Robina.   Robina.  dear. 
You  must  be  both  tired  and  nervous,  I  fear." 
And  what  do  you  think?— I'm  quite  sure  of  this, 
I  plainly  heard  Robin  then  give  her  a  kiss. 

"Oh,  see.  love,  the   fountain  there  by  the  path. 
What  a  beautiful  place  for  a  nice  morning  bath. 
And  dewy  and  fresh  r.l  the  breaking  of  dawn, 
Fat  worms  will  be  plenty  right  here  on  the  lawn. 
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With  slugs   from  the  garden,  and  all  of  the  best; 
Oh,  Robina,  here  is  the  place  for  our  nest." 
Then  gaily  they  flew  to  the  top  of  the  tree 
And  that's  where  they'll  build  as  sure  as  can  be. 

— Selected. 

Good  morning,   sweet   April,  so   winsome  and   shy. 
With  a  smile  on  your  lip  and  a  tear  in  your  eye. 

There  are  pretty  hepaticas  hid  in  your  hair. 
And  bonny  blue  violets  clustering  there. 

— Songs  of  the  Treetop  and  Meadow. 


What  Do  We  Plant? 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  ship  that  will  cross  the  sea. 
We  plant  the  masts  to  carry  the  sails, 
We  plant  the  plank  to  withstand  the  gales. 
The  keel,  the  keelson  and  beam  and  knee. 
We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 
What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
We  plant  the  houses  for  you  and  me, 
We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floor, 
We  plant  the  studding,  the  laths,  the  door, 
The  beams  and  sidings,  all  parts  that  be. 
We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 
What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 
A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see. 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag. 
We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag. 
We  plant  the  shade,  from  the  hot  sun  free. 
We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

— Henry  Abbey. 


Arbor  Day  Exercise. 

(Choose  five  children  to  stand  in  line.  They  raise  hands 
for  branches  and  repeat  the  first  two  lines  in  concert; 
then  each  child  repeats  a  stanza  alone,  and  as  he  closes 
writes  the  name  of  his  tree  on  the  blackboard.  If  these 
names  are  written  in  a  vertical  column,  the  initials  will 
spell  "  Maple."  The  last  stanza  is  to  be  repeated  m 
concert). 

If  I  put  my  arms  up  straight, 

Quite  a  pretty  tree  I  make.     (In  concert). 

1.  I'm  a  tree  that's  very  sweet, 

I  give  something  good  to  eat. 
And  my  leaves  when  they  are  grown 
Have  five  fingers  of  their  own. 
Maybe  you  have  guessed  my  name. 
But  I'll  write  it  just  the  same. 

(Maple). 

2.  I  am  loved  of  bird  and  bee. 
The  little  buds  you  see  on  me 

Next  month   will  be  blossoms  white 
(Such  a  very  pretty  sight). 
And  a  treat  I  have  in  store, 
When  the  summer  days  are  o'er. 

(Apple). 
3-    Tall  am  I  as  can  be  seen, 
And  my  leaves  are  evergreen; 
Nothing  have  I  good  to  eat, 
1  can't  give  you  any  "treat," 


But  if  needles  you  would  buy. 
Come  to  me.     I  can  supply. 

(Pine). 

4.  I  am  called  Apollo's  tree. 
People  once  made  wreaths  of  me; 
And  they  gave  them  to  the  men 
Who  did  deeds  to  merit  them. 
Many  are  the  stories  told 

Of  these  heroes  brave  and  bold. 

(Laurel). 

5.  People  say  when  they  see  me, 
"  What  a  very  graceful  tree." 

So  the  little  fairy  elves 
Wanting  some  tree  for  themselves 
Made  one  like  me,  I  am  told. 
Giving  it  a  crown  of  gold. 

(ElmV 
MAPLE  who'll  tell 
What  they  altogether  spell? 
That's  the  tree  we  beg  to  say, 
Many  plant  this  Arbor  Day. 

— M.  Helen  Beckufith,  in  School  Education. 


A  Laughing  Chorus. 

Oh,  such  a  commotion  under  the  ground  • 

When  March  called,  "Ho,  there!  ho!" 

Su:h  spreading  of  rootlets   far  and  wide. 

Such  whispering  to  and  fro. 

And,  "Are  you  ready?"  the  Snow-drop  asked, 

"  'Tis  time  to  start,  you  know." 

"Almost,  my  dear,"  the  Scilla  replied; 

"  I'll  follow  as  soon  as  you  go." 

Then  "  Ha  I  ha !  ha !  "  a  chorus  came 

Of  laughter  soft  andlow 

From   the  millions   of  flowers   under  the  ground — 

Yes — millions — beginning  to  grow. 

"  I'll  promise  my  blossoms,"  the   Crocus  said, 

"  When  I  hear  the  bluebirds  sing." 

And  straight  thereafter  Narcissus  cried, 

"  My  silver  and  gold  I'll  bring." 

"  And  ere  they  are  dulled,"  another  spoke, 

"  The  Hyacinth  bells  shall  ring," 

And  the  Violet  only  murmured,  "  I'm  here," 

And  sweet  grew  the  air  of  spring. 

Then  "Ha !  ha !  ha !  "  a  chorus  came 

Of  laughter  soft  and  low 

From  the  millions  of  flowers  under  the  ground — 

Yes — millions — beginning  to  grow. 

Oh,  the  pretty,  brave  things!  through  the  coldest  days 
Imprisoned  in  walls  of  brown, 

They  never  lost  heart  though  the  blast  shrieked  loud. 
And  the  sleet  and  the  hail  came  down; 
But  patiently  each  wrought  her  beautiful  dress, 
Or  fashioned  her  beautiful  crown; 
And  now  they  are  coming  to  brighten  the  world. 
Still   shadowed  by  winter's  frown ; 
And  well  may  they  cheerily  laugh,  "  Ha  !  Ha !  " 
In  a  chorus  soft  and  low. 

The  millions   of  flowers  hid  under  the  ground- 
Yes— millions— beginning  to  grow.— Emerson. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  Intercolonial  will  have  running  rights  over 
the  Canada  Atlantic  when  that  railway  passes  into 
the  control  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  This  will  give  it 
access  to  a  port  on  Georgian  Bay. 

The  Hamburg-American  line  is  to  have  a  new 
steamship  fitted  with  a  massive  balance  wheel,  tn 
reduce  the  rolling  of  the  ship  at  sea.  Everybody 
knows,  or  should  know,  how  the  revolving  wheel 
of  the  gyroscope  resists  any  change  of  position. 
The  same  principle  applied  to  this  larger  wheel  i- 
to  keep  the  vessel  steady. 

The  new  vessel  in  which  Commander  Peary 
hopes  to  reach  the  North  Pole  has  been  launched 
from  a  Maine  shipyard.  It  is  the  first  ship  ever 
built  in  America  for  polar  work,  and  is  considered 
the  strongest  ever  built  for  that  purpose. 

Mukden,  the  largest  city  in  Manchuria,  and  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Manchu  rulers  who  now 
govern  China,  was  taken  by  the  Japanese  on  the 
morning  of  March  lOth,  the  Russians  escaping  by 
way  of  Tie  Pass,  which  was  later  occupied  by  the 
Japanese  with  slight  resistance.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  a  million  of  men  were  engaged  in  the 
battles  around  Mukden,  and  the  Russian  loss  is 
placed  at  150,000  men,  of  whom  35,000  were  left 
dead  on  the  field. 

Mukden  is  a  city  more  than  a  thousand  years 
old.  Its  ancient  palaces  are  full  of  rich  treasures. 
It  has  wide  suburbs,  and  a  large  population  in  which 
the  Chinese  now  outnumber  the  Manchus.  Har- 
bin, the  Russian  stronghold  in  Northern  Manchuria, 
three  hundred  miles  north  of  Mukden,  is  a  new 
Russian  city,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
region.  Its  population  is  almost  wholly  Russian, 
and  foreigners  are  jealously  excluded.  Whether 
the  advancing  Japanese  forces  will  try  to  reach 
Harbin,  or  turn  aside  to  invest  Vladivostok,  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

Serious  uprisings  continue  in  many  parts  of 
Russia,  and  the  state  of  aflfairs  is  such  as  to  quite 
overshadow  the  crushing  defeat  in  the  Far  East. 

President  Castro,  of  Venezuela,  has  curtly  re- 
fused the  United  States  government's  request  for 
arbitration  in  certain  disputes  arising  from  the 
claims  of  United  States  citizens  in  that  country. 
The  matters  are  before  the  Venezuelan  courts.  In 
the  meantime.  Holland  has  a  grievance  against 
Venezuela  because  of  the  imprisonment  of  Dutch 
sailors,  and  threatens  to  send  warships  to  demand 
redress.  \'enezuela  is  weak  because  of  sparse 
population  and  misgovernment.  but  evidently  feels 
strong  enough  to  defend  its  territory.  The  country 
ranks  fourth  among  the  republics  of  South  .America 
in  size,  fifth  in  trade,  and  sixth  in  population. 

Great  Britain  and  Italy  have  come  to  terms  with 
the  Mad  Mullah  of  Somaliland.  He  is  to  come 
under  the  protection  of  Italy  and  have  access  to  the 
sea. 


The  death  of  Jules  \  erne  bring*  lo  r-^r>]]r'<on 
the    fact    that    one    of    the    m^ 
■'  Around  the  World  in  Eiglity   1 
of  its  popularity  to  the  absurd  impr<' 
story.     Now,  however,  the  tour  of  i..-     ..  -.    .       .1 
be  made  in  less  than  eighty  days  by  very  quiet  and 
ordinary  conveyance. 

The  suggestion  of  making  the  greater  part  of 
the  journey  from  Europe  to  Australia  by  ra:l  is 
not  so  absurd  as  it  might  at  first  appear.  A  new 
Russian  railway  runs  to  the  borders  oi  .\fifhan-.s- 
tan.     Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  ■  s 

.Afghanistan,  a  distance  of  some  four  i 
to  Peshawar,  in  India.  From  this  point,  with  some 
short  breaks,  there  are  railways  now  running  to 
Burma ;  and  there  is  one  already  under  construction 
which  is  to  run  down  the  Malay  peninsula  to  Singa- 
pore. A  short  sea  passage  01  forty  miles  from 
Singapore  would  take  the  traveller  to  Sumatra. 
Here  there  is  no  railway  as  yet ;  so  the  voyage 
might  need  to  be  prolonged  to  Java,  which  has  a 
railway  running  through  its  whole  length.  From 
this  to  Port  Darwin,  where  the  .Australian  railway 
system  begins,  would  be  the  longest  set  trip  in  'he 
route.  Possibly,  by  the  time  when  the  trans- 
Australian  railway  is  finished,  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
ney will  be  practicable;  and  then,  of  the  twelve 
thousand  miles'  journey  from  London  to  Mel- 
bourne, seven-eighths  of  the  distance  may  be  trave- 
led by  rail. 

The  preliminary  survey  of  the  projected  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  roa<l  from  Levis  to  Edmundston  is 
nearing  completion,  and  the  surveyors  report  a  very 
advantageous  route. 

The  government  of  Newfoimdland  will  revoke 
the  fishing  privileges  so  long  enjoyed  by  United 
States  fishennen  in  Newfoundland  waters.'  The 
action  is  taken  because  of  the  adverse  action  of  the 
United  States  senate  upon  the  treaty  which,  in  re- 
turn for  these  privileges,  was  to  have  given  New- 
foundland fishermen  free  entry  for  their  fish  at 
United  States  ports.  French  fishermen  ilid  not  en- 
jov  the  privileges  now  to  be  withheld  from  the 
New  Englanders,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is 
that  of  purchasing  bait  for  the  deep  sea  fishing. 


Let  the  child  be  taught  to  read  fluently  and  to 
love  good  reading;  let  him  learn  to  express  clearly 
and  forcibly  his  thoughts,  both  orally  and  in  writ- 
ing; let  him  be  taught  to  obse^^•e,  record,  classify 
the  phenomena  of  nature;  let  him  be  trained  la 
understand  his  country's  history,  and  the  duties'  of 
a  good  citizen ;  let  him  be  trained  to  keep  his  boily 
sound  and  clean :  let  him  be  taught  good  morals 
and  gentle  manners,  both  by  precept  and  example. 
—Hon.  H.  R.  PattengiU,  Michigan. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mt.  Allison  University  this  year  will  send  two  Rhodes  ' 
scholars  to  Oxford,  and  both  will  do  credit  to  their  alma 
mater  and  to  the  portions  of  the  empire  they  represent. 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Motyer,  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bermuda  scholarship  by  the  Rhodes'  trustees. 
The  other  scholar,  selected  by  the  Mt.  Allison  faculty,  is 
Mr.  Frank  P.  Day,  son  of  Rev.  Geo.  Day,  of  North  East 
Harbor,  N.  S.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  county 
academies  of  Lunenburg  and  Pictou.  He  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  physical  manhood,  is  twenty-four  years  of  age,  is 
six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  weighs  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds.  Both  are  good  all  round  scholars,  and 
have  a  fine  record  as  athletes.  No  examination  is  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  either  student,  as  Mt.  Allison  is  now 
affiliated  with   Oxford  University. 

The  programme  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  for  Kings  and 
Hants  Counties,  N.  S.,  has  been  received.  There  will  be, 
in  addition  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  on  a 
number  of  different  subjects,  exhibits  from  different 
schools,  of  writing,  drawing,  wood-working  and  house- 
hold science.  The  institute  will  be  held  on  April  igth 
and  20th.     Inspector  Roscoe  is  the  president. 

Clinton  H.  Gray,  who  has  taught  the  superior  school  at 
Jacksonville,  Carleton  County,  for  over  twelve  consecutive 
years,  resigned  on  March  31st.  The  school  during  the 
remainder  of  the  term  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Abraiti 
M.  Cronkhite,  a  student  of  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  pupils  of  the  Shediac  Cape  school,  of  which  'Mt. 
Percy  A.  Fitzpatrick  has  had  charge  for  nearly  two  years, 
are  rejoicing  in  a  fine  library,  which  was  formally  opened 
on  the  2ist  of  February.  Funds  were  raised  nearly  two 
years  ago,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  Miss 
Foster,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books,  but  the  delay 
was  caused  through  the  inability  to  purchase  suitable 
ones.  But  on  the  above  date  an  elaborate  book-case,  with 
fifty-seven  books,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  added  to  each 
year,  was  opened.  The  books,  which  were  purchased  in 
England,  are  large,  well  bound,  and  high  class  in  every 
respect,  costing  about  $30. 

In  a  communication  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Mr.  D.  A.  Hamilton,  principal  of  the  Con- 
solidated school,  Kingston,  N.  B..  gives  some  very  inter- 
estiiifi;  facts  about  the  attendance  of  pupils  during  the 
winter  season.  Only  one  day  was  lost  owing  to  weather 
conditions — January  27th.  Colds  among  the  pupils  lower- 
ed the  attendance  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
term,  but  during  March  the  attendance  was  good — about 
90  per  cent  of  the  enrolment.  The  attendance  from  the 
central  district  is  more  irregular  than  the  districts  from 
which  children  are  brought  in  vans. 

The  New  Brunswick  Sunday-school  .Association  has 
published  a  list  of  dates  and  places  of  its  tour  through  tlie 
province,  beginning  May  7th  and  ending  June  Sth.  Rev. 
Geo.  O.  Bachman,  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker,  and  the  singing  will  be  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Tullar.   who  gave  general  ..satisfaction  last  year. 

The  debate  between  Dalhousic  University  and  the  Uni 


versity  of  New  Brunswick  took  place  in  Halifax  in  March, 
and  the  discussion  was  given  in  favor  of  New  Brunswick. 
Dalhousie  had  the  choice  and  took  the  affirmative  on  :.he 
subject— "Resolved,  that  Trades  Unions  are  Beneficial  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada."  Judge  Gregory,  of  (he 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick,  the  sole  judge  of  the 
debate,  gave  a  most  carefully  considered  judgment,  which 
was  that  Dalhousie  had  taken  the  choice  of  sides,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  was  upon  them,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
they  had  failed  to  establish. 

The  seventeenth  annual  institute  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Colchester  teachers  will  be  held  at  Springhill,  N.  S.,  on 
April  i8th,  igth,  20th.  A  very  full  and  excellent  pro- 
gramme has  been  prepared   for  the  occasion. 

Rev.  Calvin  Goodspeed,  of  McMaster  University,  To- 
ronto, has  resigned  the  professorship  of  systematic  theology 
and  apologetics  owing  to  proposed  changes  in  the  curri- 
culum. Professor  Goodspeed  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick  in  1872.  He  was  born  at  Nash- 
waak,  N.  B.,  in  1842. 

An  mtercollcgiate  debate  between  Acadia  and  Kings  Col- 
lege took  place  at  Windsor  on  the  evening  of  March  31st 
on  the  subject — "Resolved,  that  the  United  States  is  justi- 
fied in  enforcing  the  i\Iunroe  doctrine."  Kings  took  the 
affirmative  and  Acadia  the  negative  side.  Dr.  A.  H. 
MacKay,  chairman  of  the  judges,  awarded  the  decision 
to  the  Acadia  debaters  on  account  of  superior  arguments 
and  better  form  of  delivery. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Gates,  of  Middleton,  N.  S.  (B.  A.  Mt.  Alli- 
son), contributes  an  interesting  article  to  the  Sackville 
Argosy  on  the  Marine  Biological  Station  at  Woods  HoU, 
Massachusetts,  and  describes  with  illustrations  some  of 
the  commoner  species  of  salt-water  algae  (seaweeds)  to 
be  met  with  on  the  north  Atlantic  coast,  with  notes  on 
their  structure  and  reproduction. 

Readers  of  the  Review  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  Mr.  S.  A. 
Starratt,  formerly  a  successful  teacher  in  Yarmouth,  N.  S., 
and  well  known  to  all  members  of  the  Summer  School  of 
Science  for  his  stimulating  work  in  the  physiology  classes. 
Mr.  Starratt  is  now  an  assistant  instructor  in  science  at 
Harvard  University,  and  that  his  work  is  valued  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  ten  men  chosen  by  the  geo- 
logical department  to  do  some  investigating  in  the  West 
this  summer.  Mr.  Starratt  is  also  teaching  in  evening 
classes,  and  was  recently  presented  with  a  loving  cup  by 
the  members  of  the  Wells  evening  school  of  which  he  is 
principal. 


This  is  a  plan  which  has  been  found  very  effec- 
tive in  bringing  the  children  to  school  on  time :  In 
the  front  of  the  room  have  two  flags.  Call  one  the 
girls'  flag  and  the  other  the  boys'  fla,g.  In  the 
morning,  or  at  noon,  when  a  girl  comes  in  late,  the 
.girls'  flag  comes  down.  If  a  bov  comes  in  late, 
theirs  is  taken  down.  If  botli  flags  remain  up  all 
day,  at  night  erase  the  date  from  tlie  calendar,  and 
draw  a  tiny  flag.  The  children  are  always  pleased 
to  see  the  fla.g  on  the  calendar. — E.vclwn^s^c 
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This  number  close.';  tlie  cigliteenth  volume  of 
the  Ri:\ii:\\.  It  ha.s  been  published  continuously 
since  June.  1887. 


.\.\  index  to  volume  eighteen  will  be  published  in 
thf  lune  number  of  the  Review. 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  official  announce- 
ments of  Chief  Superintendent  Dr.  Inch  in  another 
column. 


Canada  has  over  a  hundred  thousand  Indians. 
They  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  cultivate  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land. 


Moving  About  in  the  West 

By  G.  U.  Hav. 

Only  a  few  centuries  ago  Western  Canada  wa» 
the  Great  West  to  European  explorers.  Now  the 
west  has  shifted  to  the  vast  plains  of  the  North- 
west, and  the  Far  West  lies  beyond  the  kr»ck\ 
Mountains.  Every  day  sees  immigrants,  numbered 
by  the  thousands,  seeking  homes  in  this  vast  and 
fertile  country,  which  seems  to  swallow  them  up, 
for  outside  of  the  cities  an<l  towns  along  the  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  few  houses  or 
shacks  of  settlers  are  to  be  seen.  Nothing  gjivcs 
one  a  better  idea  of  the  immensity  of  this  prairie 
country  than  its  seeming  lack  of  inhabitants,  after 
the  thousands  of  settlers  that  have  been  poured  inlo^ 
it  in  late  years  from  the  outside  world. 

The  centre  of  this  great  region  of  the  middle  west 
is  Winnipeg,  of  whose  future  its  citizens  have 
boundless  dreams.  But  they  do  not  dream  dreams 
alone.  In  the  market  place,  on  the  street,  at  the 
hotel,  in  the  private  house,  you  hear  the  same  story 
of  the  city's  marvellous  expansion  and  faith  in  its 
limitless  possibilities.  Vou  ask  for  a  conservative 
estimate  of  its  population,  and  you  are  jjiven  a 
figure  that  exceeds  the  combined  population  of  Hali- 
fax and  St.  John.  If  you  hazard  the  opinion  that 
Winnipeg  is  probably  the  most  progressive  city  on 
the  continent,  the  optimistic  citizen  will  .agree  with 
you,  except  as  to  the  "  probability." 

What  strikes  the  stranger  as  a  somewhat  anomal- 
ous condition  of  affairs  in  a  country  where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  cheap  land  is  the  excessive  rate 
at  which  choice  building  lots  are  held  in  Winnipeg. 
Passing  along  one  of  the  best  known  residential 
portions  of  the  city,  I  was  told  that  a  lot  could  I)e 
had  at  $100  a  foot  (frontage).  Some  time  ago  the 
government  wished  to  buy  a  lot  which  it  needed, 
and  had  to  pay  $1,000  a  foot  for  it.  Still  more 
recently  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  had  to 
pay  $1,700  a  foot  for  a  piece  of  land  which  it  need- 
ed to  extend  its  present  buildings. 

One  is  impressed    with  the    schools    and    school 
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buildings  of  Winnipeg.  Much  attention  is  given 
to  games  and  physical  exercises,  which  give  the 
pupils  an  alert,  easy  carriage  which  distinguishes 
them  in  the  school  or  on  the  street.  Lacrosse  is 
played  in  summer  and  football  during  the  winter; 
and  the  ambition  of  every  Winnipeg  youth,  when 
he  reaches  a  certain  age,  is  to  enrol  himself  in  one 
of  the  many  school  athletic  clubs  which  exist  in  the 
city.  A'aluable  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  victors 
of  these  inter-?chool  contests.  Years  before  the 
boy  reaches  the  age  wh'ch  secures  the  much  coveted 
admission  to  the  school  athletic  club,  he  niav  be 
seen  industriously  practising  football  or  lacrosse  on 
side  streets  or  vacant  lots. 

The  mental  alertness  which  characterizes  all  the 
school  exercises  must  be  due  in  some  measure  to 
this  fine  system  of  physical  exercises.  The  pupils 
are  easily  governed,  or  do  not  appear  to  be  govern- 
ed at  all.  By  means  of  the  schools  the  best  foreign 
elements  are  soon  absorbed  into  the  life  and  pro- 
gress of  the  city.  I  heard  a  yo.ung  Icelander  in 
the  first  standard  read  with  remarkable  clearness 
and  expression  an  English  passage,  and  was  told 
that  up  to  a  year  or  two  before  Icelandic  was  the  • 
only  language  he  had  heard.  During  the  first  year 
the  pupil's  efforts  are  confined  largely  to  reading 
and  writing,  and  securing  in  these  rapidity,  clear- 
ness and  ease.  The  results  were  surprising,  so 
were  the  results  in  music,  nature-studv  and  mental 
arithmetic. 

The  superintendent  of  the  schools  for  the  city 
is  Mr.  D.  Mclntyre,  of  Dalhousie,  N.  B.,  formerly 
superintendent  of  schools  in  the  North  End,  St. 
John.  He  has  seen  the  city  grow  from  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants  in  a  score  of  vears  to  its 
present  position.  There  are  many  handsome  school 
buildings  of  gray  brick,  furnished  with  all  modern 
improvements.  To  assist  Mr.  Mclntyre  there  are 
two  supervisors  of  primary  schools,  a  supervisor 
■of  music,  and  a  supervisor  of  physical  drill.  Last 
year  there  was  a  supervisor  of  nature  study,  and 
the  results  showed  what  could  be  accomplished  in 
this  line  with  skill  and  intelligent  direction. 
Teachers,  if  approved  by  the  Winnipeg  board,  be- 
gin with  a  salary  of  $500.  The  highest  salary 
paid  to  a  principal  of  a  common  school  is  $1,800. 
The  salary  of  the  principal  of  the  collegiate  school 
is  $2,400.  This  year  a  system  of  superannuation 
has  been  adopted,  some  account  of  which  will  be 
given  in  a  future  number. 

Winnipeg  has  an  excellent  normal  school,  under 
the  principalship  of   Mr.   W.   A.   Mclntyre,  and   a 


fine  collegiate  school  of  nearly  500  pupils,  who  are 
prepared  for  the  business  of  life  and  for  entrance 
into  Manitoba  Universitv. 


Empire  Day. 

The  observance  of  Empire  Day,  the  school  day 
next  before  the  24th  of  ]\Iay.  originated  in  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion, at  its  meeting  in  Halifa.x  in  1898. 

The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  first  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  setting  apart  the 
day  named  for  special  exercises  in  the  schoolroom, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  spirit  of  boast- 
fulness  in  the  greatness  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
for  the  study  of  the  causes  of  that  greatness,  of  the 
history  of  the  rise,  growth  and  alliance  of  its  differ- 
ent peoples,  and  of  the  development  of  that  spirit 
of  unity  which  binds  together  all  the  nations  within 
the  Empire  as  loyal,  free  and  willing  partners  in 
the  great  confederation  of  kingdoms  and  provinces 
over  which  King  Edward  reigns. 

Outside  of  the  schoolroom,  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Dominion,  the  idea  is  spreading.  The 
24th  of  May,  which  we  in  Canada  know  as  \'ictoria 
Day,  is  beginning  to  carry  the  sentiment,  if  not 
the  name,  of  Empire  Day  to  other  Britons  bevond 
the  sea.  The  mother  country  is  beginning  to  realize 
more  than  ever  before  that  in  the  loyal  co-operation 
of  her  colonies,  and  in  her  loyal  co-operation  with 
the  colonies,  lies  her  true  strength. 

The  motives  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
were  too  grand  to  perish  in  defeat.  Their  sacrifices 
have  borne  fruit  in  Canada ;  and.  through  Canadian 
influence  and  example,  their  love  of  British  free- 
dom in  self-government  and  British  devotion  to 
the  crown  now  spreads  to  other  British  lands,  to 
warm  the  hearts  and  guide  the  movements  of  free 
and  loyal  Britons  in  a  wider  empire  than  that  of 
which  they  dreamed  and  for  which  they  fought  m 
vain. 

To  bind  us  closer  to  our  sister  colonies,  as  well 
as  to  the  motherland,  and  to  increase  our  mutual 
helpfulness  and  love  for  them,  is  and  should  be  the 
chief  aim  of  Empire  Day. 


King  Edward  VII  planted  two  trees  in  Central 
Park,  New  York,  when  he  visited  .A.merica  as 
Prince  of  Wales  in  i860.  The  trees  were  the  Eng- 
lish oak  and  American  elm.  Both  trees  are  now 
alive. — Exchange. 
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May  in  Canadian  History. 

Ill  May,  1407.  Joliii  Cabot  sailed  frmn  llrislol  mi 
the  famous  voyage  of  discovery  wliich  first  hrounhi 
the  English  flag  to  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 
(Ill  the'same  month,  .\merieiis  sailed  from  Cadiz, 
reaching  what  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  few  days  later  than  Calvit's 
discoverv  of  some  portion  of  our  coast. 

In  May,  1534,  C'artier  tirst  saw  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland;  and  in  May  of  the  following  year  he 
set  sail  from  .'^t.  Mal<i  on  his  second  voyage,  which 
was  to  result  in  the  discovery  of  the  gulf  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  river 
now  also  called  by  that  name,  .\fter  wintering  in 
Canada,  he  started  on  his  return  voyage  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1536:  and  he  left  St.  Malo  on  his  last 
voyage  to  Canada  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1541. 

Champlain  discovered  the  Ottawa  river  in  May, 
1613. 

On  the  i8th  of  May.  1642,  Maisonneuve  founded 
\'ille  Marie,  afterwards  to  become  the  commerc'al 
metropolis  of  Canada,  the  city  of  Montreal. 

The  Hudson's  P.ay  Company  was  incorporated 
bv  royal  charter  in  May,   1670. 

In  May,  1690,  Sir  William  Phipps  captured  Port 
Royal. 

The  i8th  of  May  is  celebrated  in  St.  John.  X.  P... 
as  "  Loyalist's  Day,"  because  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  from  the  first  fleet  of  transports  landed 
at  St.  John  at  about  that  date  in  1783:  and  May  18, 
1785.  is  the  date  of  the  charter  of  the  City  of  St. 
John,  the  oldest  incorporated  town  in  Canada. 

In  May.  181 3.  I'nited  States  troops  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  British  and  Canadian  forces  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  and  at  Fort  Meigs,  near  the  site  of  the 
present  citv  of  Toledo ;  and  in  May  of  the  next  year 
Oswego  was  taken  by  the  British. 

May  25th,  1870.  the  Fenians  crossed  the  frontier 
at  Trout  River,  Quebec,  but  were  driven  back  by 
Canadian  volunteers. 

The  work  of  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railwav  was  begun  in  May.  1881. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
was  held  in  Ottawa  on  the  25th  of  May.  1882. 

The  battle  of  P.atoche  and  the  surrender  of 
Poundmaker  a  few  days  later,  virtually  putting  an 
end  to  the  Northwest  Rebellion,  took  place  in  May. 
T885. 

In  May.  icpi.  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
passed  a  hill  to  establish  the  24th  of  May  as  a 
holiday  in  Canada,  under  the  name  of  Victoria 
Day. 


Our  Native  Trees     111. 
Ur  G.  U.  Hav. 

DItTi-reiit  species  of  ir'        ' 
ill  li)rni,  >o  that  it  is  \h»- 

at  a  distance  after  we  have  Ixrconic  well  ac(|uainte(l 
with  their  appearance.     We  >h<iuld  tra.n 
to  do  this  by  observing  carefully   full  gr 
of  every  type,  noticing  how  the  trunks,  branches. 
twigs  and  leaves  disjjose  themselves. 

We  see  that  the  trunks  of  stmie  trees  slifnU  up 
ill  a  main  stalk,  giving  the  tree  the  sliape  of  a 
lengthened  cone.  This  is  the  t'xciirn-nl  form.  The 
word  is  derived  from  two  l.atin  words  which  mean 
riinniu^^  a'way  I  row.  the  :«lea  In-ing  that  the  trunk 
seems  to  Ik'  running  upward  out  of  the  way  of  the 
branches. 

The  (h-liiiui-scetit  is  another  form.  The  trunk 
seems  to  be  lost  in  the  branches  which  spread  out 
in  every  direction,  often  giv-ng  the  tree  a  roundc<l  or 
pear-shaped  appearance,  as  in  the  oak  an<l  elm.  The 
derivation  of  this  word  "  deli(iuescent  "  is  also  sug- 
gestive, as  it  means  lo  melt  away,  as  if  the  trunk 
melts  away  into  branches. 

Between  these  two  types  there  are  many  varied 
intermediate  forms  resembling  the  types  more  or 
less.  It  would  be  a  useful  exercise  in  tree-study 
and  drawing  to  have  children  draw  the  general  out- 
Tiics  of  trees. 

Trees  are  also  evergreen  or  deciduous,  according 
to  whether  they  retain  or  shed  their  leaves  during 
the  winter  season.  A  glance  at  the  ground  un<ler 
evergreens  will  show  that  their  leaves  decay  and 
fall  off.  but  this  is  done  so  gradually  that  the  tree 
seems  to  be  always  in  possession  of  the  same  green 
leaves.  The  leaves  do  not  remain  on  the  tree  longer 
than  two  or  three  years.  When  <lo  deciduous  trees 
lose  their  leaves?  When  are  they  replaced?  Is 
this  a  wise  provision  for  the  winter?  Why?  Why 
do  not  evergreen  trees  suffer  in  the  winter  because 
of  retaining  their  leaves? 

If  you  notice  trees  growing  close  together  in  the 
forest  you  will  see  that  they  gnnv  higher  than  single 
trees  in  open  fields.  You  will  iK>tice  also  that  the 
lower  branches  of  forest  trees  have  died  and  fallen 
off  while  the  trees  were  young.  Neariy  all  the 
growing  branches  and  leaves  are  near  the  top  where 
there  is  plenty  of  light.  Contrast  trees  growing  in 
the  forest  with  those  growing  widely  apart  in  the 
open.  Which  would  make  the  l>etter  timl>cr?  W^hy? 
Which  are  the  more  ornamental?  If  you  were 
planting  trees  for  oniament.  would  you  plant  them 
close  together?  How  if  you  were  planting  them 
for  timber?     Why? 
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The  Mai'le  Trees. 

Of  llic  five  maples  referred  to  last  month,  three 
grow  to  the  size  of  large  trees — the  white  maple,- 
the  red,  and  the  rock  or  sugar  maple.  The  remain- 
ing two — the  striped  maple,  or  moosewood,  and  the 
mountain  maple  —  are  small  and  shrubby.  The 
maples  are  rapid  growers,  and  are  therefore  fre- 
quently planted,  but  they  are  not  so  long-lived  as 
some  other  trees. 

The  rock  or  sugar  maple  grows  very  slowly,  but 
when  mature  is  more  stately  and  beautiful  in  shape 
than  the  others.  It  reaches  its  greatest  perfection 
on  rich  woodlands  or  hillsides  facing  the  sun.  It 
has  yellowish-green  flowers  and  three  to  five-lobed 
leaves.  The  depressions  or  sinuses  between  the 
lobes  of  each  leaf  are  rounded,  while  in  all  other 
maples  they  end  in  an  angle.  The  sugar  maple  is 
well  known  for  the  quantities  of  sap  which  it  gives 
out  during  the  early  spring  when  frosty  nights  arc 
followed  by  bright  warm  days.  The  maple  sugar 
made  from  sap  has  always  been  esteemed  a  great 
dainty.  The  white  maple  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
the  red,  also  produce  sap,  from  which  maple  sugar 
is  made. 

The  wood  of  the  rock  maple  is  hard,  strong,  light 
reddish  brown.  A  cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  fortv- 
three  pounds,  and  is  much  heavier  and  its  timber 
harder  to  work  than  the  other  maples.  Those  who 
have  split  rock  maple  wood  know  how  firmly  it's 
fibres  hold  together.  Bird's-eye  and  curled  are 
varieties  of  rock  maple  wood.  For  some  reason, 
not  easily  explained,  the  fibres  of  certain  trees  are 
twisted  or  arranged  in  a  series  of  circles,  which 
make,  when  smoothed  and  polished,  very  beautiful 
wood  for  furniture  and  the  interior  finishing  of 
houses,  railway  cars,  etc.  The  woods  of  the  bird's- 
eye  and  curled  varieties  are  well  known  in  this 
respect. 

The  wood  of  the  red  maple  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  rock  maple  in  color  and  hardness,  but  is  not  so 
strong,  and  is  lighter,  a  cubic  foot  weighing  thirtv- 
eight  pounds.  The  wood  is  worked  more  easily 
than  the  rock  maple,  and  is  used  for  furniture,  gun 
stocks  and  for  other  purposes.  The  value  of  these 
hard  woods  for  furniture  and  other  uses  has  in- 
creased, and  now  the  smaller  and  poorer  trees  are 
cut  only  for  firewood. 

The  white  or  silver  maple  is  usually  found  on  low 
grounds  and  intervales,  and  grows  rapidly,  the 
small  sapling  becoming  a  stately  tree  in  about  fif- 
teen years.  Its  wood  is  light  in  color.  A  cubic 
foot   weighs  thirty-two   pounds.     It    is   much   used 


for  furniture ;  selected  pieces,  showing  the  grain, 
being  much  used  for  sideboards  and  chamber  sets. 
It  is  also  used  for  hardwood  floors,  for  large  tools 
and  machinery,  holding  nails  and  screws  strongly. 
The  silver  maple  and  its  European  varieties  make 
beautiful  shade  trees. 


Teachers'  Pensions. 

The  Halifax  school  board  is  seriously  considering 
the  desirability  of  a  retiring  allowance  for  city 
teachers  worn  out  by  long  service.  The  prominent 
idea  is  the  protection  of  the  public,  for  any  school 
board  will  hesitate  about  dismissing  aged  teachers 
who  have  faithfully  devoted  the  best  of  their  lives 
to  their  work  on  salaries  so  meagre  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  provision  for  old  age. 

It  is  proposed  to  ask  the  teachers  to  contribute 
one  per  cent  of  their  salaries  for  the  first  five  years. 
two  per  cent  for  the  second  five  years,  and  so  on, 
not  to  exceed  six  per  cent;  that  after  twenty-five 
years'  service,  women,  if  incapacitated,  may  retire 
at  the  age  of  55  on  $200  a  year;  men  after  thirty 
years'  service,  at  the  age  of  60,  on  $300.  Special 
regulations  will  be  made  for  special  cases  where 
teachers  have  to  retire  prematurely  from  any 
cause. 

The  proposed  retiring  allowance  is  so  small  and 
the  tax  upon  the  teacher  so  considerable  that  the 
fund  will  be  nearly  self-supporting — any  deficiency 
to  be  made  up  by  the  school  board.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  fund  will  be  placed  in  a  commission 
composed  of  three  members  of  the  school  board, 
three  representative  teachers  and  the  supervisor. 
The  option  of  contributing  to  the  fund  will  be  left 
open  for  two  years  to  teachers  now  in  the  employ 
of  the  board,  but  all  new  teachers  will  be  required 
to  contribute  from  the  time  of  appointment. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  scale  of  salaries  now  in 
use  was  adopted  in  Halifax.  Since  that  time  the  cost 
of  living  has  gone  up  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  so 
that  salaries  are  now  practically  thirty  per  cent 
lower  than  they  were  then.  If  good  teachers  are 
to  be  secured  and  retained,  there  must  be  a  decided 
advance  in  salaries. 


In  the  heart  of  a  seed 

Buried  deep,  so  deep, 

K  dear  little  plant  lay  fast  asleep. 

"  Wake !  "   said   the   sunshine,   and   creep    tn   the   lisht, 

"  Wake !  "  said  the  voice  of  the  rain  drops  brisht. 

The  little  plant  heard  and  it  rose  to  see 

What   the  wonderful   outside   world  might  be. 
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Drawing  for  the  Lower  Grades.    VI. 

Hv    TkiNi  ii'Ai.   I'",   (j.    M.\rriiK«>     1  ki  ko,   N.   S. 

Ilcfori-  proccfdiiit;  witli  tin-  lessons  in  frecliaml 
(Irawinjj,  it  may  he  well  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
faults  to  be  looked  for,  with  a  view  to  their  eradici 
lion.  Probably  the  most  common  is  for  some  of 
the  children,  especially  those  with  short  finj^crs  or 
chuhhy  hands,  to  fall  hack  into,  a  habit  of  drawmjj 
the  lines  in  little  bits,  with  a  kind  of  painting  stroke, 
with  the  residt  that  the  line  is  drawn  thickly,  and 
lackinjj  that  pleasinjj  freedom  cif  curve  which  we 
have  been  cndeavorinjj  to  attain.  Tiie  only  way  to 
cure  this  is  to'insist  on  the  proper  method  of  hold- 
infj  the  pencil,  and  i^'nc  frecjuent  drill  exercises  as 


suggested  in  an  earlier  article.  In  the  worst  cases, 
the  children  should  be  required  to  note  the  positions 
of  commencir  g  and  finishing  the  desired  line,  and 
then  to  pass  their  hands,  while  holding  the  pencil 
correctly,  several  times  over  the  course  before  mark- 
ing the  line.  This  tends  to  bring  the  fingers  more 
under  control,  and  makes  the  hand  and  eye  work 
better  together.  It  also  cures  anotiier  faidt,  that  of 
excessive  use  of  the  eraser.  If  tlie  children  are 
allowed  to  use  the  eraser  too  freely,  they  are  inclined 


to    lieiiinie    careless    in    ihcir    work.      They    hIi<>(i1<I 
be  taught  that  when  a  line  i$  drawn  it  sluiuUi  n-ji 
t'ljuire  alteration,  and  must   remain.     Tl' 
them  to  think  where  it  must  l>c  placed,  and    ..  ,  .. 
bo.h  cimfidence  an<l  carefulness.       .\noihcr   fault, 
an  i  one  that  is  only  too  common  among  tearh.  :  ^ 
is,  in  the  ca.se  of  balanced  copies,  to  draw  the  in;   .1 
of  (lie  half  first,  and  then  "  <lraw  the  other  Iwlf  like 
it."     This   is  a  most  mischievous  plan  and  sbnuld 
never   l)e   countenanced.       ( )f  course,   if   the  c><\>\ 
consists  of  a  single  curve  on  each  side,  there    i» 
obviously   nfiih'ng  else   to  do.     The  al)ove  retnark 
refers  to  more  intricate  copies,  where  each  separilc 
line  or  curve  should  Ix-  drawn  and  balanced  Ix-fore 
drawing  the  next. 

The  last  article  dealt  with  the  drawing  of  tri- 
angles. The  freehand  drawing  of  these  should  fol- 
low, and  the  incorporation  of  them  in  design,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  square  and  oblong.  The  pupils 
may  here  be  taught  how  to  divide  a  line  into  three 
or  six  equal  parts  without  actual  measurement. 
Ill  the  first  case,  if  AW  be  the  line  to  In-  trisected, 
place  a  finger  of  the  left  hand  on  the  line  at  the 
same  time  with  the  pencil,  which  is  to  mark  the 
first    clivisiini.        (Ficr.    18 1.        P.n     this    iiu-.iiis    the 


^ 


B 


^•S 


equality  of  the  three  parts  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
In  the  case  of  six  parts,  first  divide  the  line  into 
halves,  and  proceed  with  each  half  as  above.'  Some 
suggestions  for  design  based  on  the  triangle  are 
given  in  Plate  7.  The  simpler  ones  may  be  repeat- 
ed to  form  borders,  and.  if  .satisfactory,  coloied 
with  crayons. 

On  returning  once  more  to  the  drawing  of  objects, 
it  is  necessary  to  again  refer  to  the  various  curvi'S 
— portions  of  circles,  ellipses  and  ovals,  single  and 
double.  The  children  should  be  taught  to  analyse 
these,  and  commit  them  to  memory,  so  as  to  recog- 
nize them  at  a  glance.  They  will  then  l>e  able  to 
draw  <iifficult  curves  in  one  stroke,  and  not  have 
to  break  oflf  repeatedly  to  take  another  lo«ik  at  "he 
object.  The  teacher  will  require  some  discretion 
in  the  choice  of  objects,  and  also  in  the  blackboard 
copv  to  give  an  easy  rendering,  not  following  un- 
necessary detail  too  closely,  hut  rather  looking  after 
the  long  sweeping  ctirves  to  be  found  in  the  out- 
line.    Plate  8  contains  some  exercises  selected  lo 
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comply  with  the  foregoing,  also  some  exercises 
based  on  the  ellipse.  Many  others  may  be  found 
by  the  teacher.  At  this  stage  the  children  may ' 
also  be  trained  to  judge  the  comparative  dimensions 
of  objects.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  pupils  are 
required  to  estimate  the  sizes  by  means  of  the  eye, 
any  mechanical  methods  of  testing  coming  after- 
wards. Suppose  the  example  selected  be  a  window, 
the  lesson  may  be  somewhat  as  follows :  "  Which 
is  the  greater,  the  height  or  width  of  the  windo-*?" 


PUie   a  • 


"How  much  greater  is  the  height  than  the  width?" 
(Note  that  the  answer  required  is  not  in  feet  and 
inches,  but  in  comparative  measurements — thus, 
"  one  and  a  half  times  the  width.") 

After  obtaining  approximately  accurate  replies, 
show  how  to  verify  with  the  pencil.  Hold  the 
pencil  at  arm's  length,  close  one  eye,  and  let  the  end 
of  the  pencil  be  held  in  a  line  with  one  side  of  the 
window.  Keep  this  end  steady  and  slide  the  thumb 
along  the  pencil,  until  it  is  in  line  with  the  other 
side  of  the  window.  The  pencil  nnist  be  held  at 
right  angles  to  the  arm.  Next  hold  the  pencil  up- 
right, still  keeping  the  thumb  in  position,  and  com- 
pare this  distance  with  tlic  height  of  the  window. 
The  pupils  will  readily  see  that  this  furnishes  them 


with  a  good  means  for  testing  the  proportions  of 
their  drawings. 

[Note  the  optical  illusion  in  second  line  in  Plate 
7.  The  sides  of  the  triangles  appear  bowed.  This 
is  caused  by  the  series  of  parallel  lines  running  in 
different  directions.] 


The  Union  Jack. 

It  is   only  a  small  bit   of  bunting 

It   is  only  an  old  colored   rtg. 
Vet   thousands   have  died   for   its  honor. 

And  shed  their  best  blood  for  the  Hag. 
We  raise  it  to  show  our  devotion 

To  our  King,  to  our  country  and  laws; 
As  the  outward  and  visible  emblem 

Of  advancement   and   liberty's   cause. 

You  may  call  it  a  small  bit  oif  bunting. 
You  may  say  it's  an  old  colored   rag ; 

But  freedom  has  made  it  majestic. 
And  time  has  ennobled  the   flag. 

It  is  charged  with  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew, 

Which,  of  old,  Scotland's  heroes  has  led ; 
It  carries  the  cross  of  St.  Patrick, 

For  which   Ireland's  bravest   have  bled ; 
Joined  with  these  is  our  own  English  ensign, 

St.   George's   red  cross   in   white   field, 
Around   which,    from   King  Richard   to   Wolseley, 

Britons  conquer  or  die,  but  ne'er  yield. 

You  may  call  it  a  small  bit  of  bunting, 
You  rnay  say  it's  an  old  colored   rag; 

But  freedom  has  made  it  majestic. 
And  time  has  ennobled  the  flag. 

It  flutters  triumphant   o'er  ocean, 

.^.s  free  as  the  wind  ?.nd  the  wave, 
-And  the  bondsman,    from  shackles  unloosened, 

'Neath  its   shadow  no  longer 's  a  slave. 
It  floats  over  Malta  and  Cyprus, 

Over  Canada,  India,  Hong  Kong; 
And   Britons,  where'er  their  flag 's  flying. 

Claim   the   rights   that   to   Britons  belong. 

You  may  call  it  a  small  bit  of  bunting. 
You  may  say  it's  an   old  colored  rag; 

Biit  freedom  has  made  it  majestic, 
-And  time  ha*  ennobled  the  flag. 


Canada  was  the  first  of  Briton's  colonies  to  ask 
for  and  receive  self-governing  powers. 

Canada   was   the   first  colony  of  the  Empire    to 
form  a  confederation. 

The  twentieth  century  is  Canada's  century,  as  the 
nineteenth  was  that  of  the  United  States. 

Canada    ranks    seventh  in    the    list  of    maritime 
nations. 
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Mental  Arithmetic. 

Bv  F.  11.  SiiNNEv,  NiiRTii  Sydney,  C.  B. 
FraCiions,  Etc. 

W'licii  piipilN  liavc  leiinu'd  ti>  adil  aiul  subtract 
fractious  by  the  ordinary  nuthod,  tluy  will  be  much 
interested  in  a  simple  artitice  liy  which  tlie  opera- 
tion may  be  performed  by  a  rapid  mental  solution. 

Place  upon  the  board  a  few  (lueslions  in  addition: 

i  +  1  }  +  1  I's  +  /ff 

Ask  the  pupils  to  add  these  by  the  ordinary 
methods.  They  of  course  jjet  the  answers  ,\.i?, 
^\.  How  is  7  obtained  from  .?  and  4?  How  is 
12  obtained  from  3  and  4?  How  is  13  obtained 
from  6  and  7  How  is  42  obtained  from  6  and  7? 
How  is  23  obtained  from  13  and  10?  How  is  130 
obtained  from  13  and  10  r  When  the  pupils  clearly 
see  that  the  numerator  of  the  sum  is  found  by  add- 
ing the  denominators,  and  the  denominator  of  the 
sum  by  multiplyiu};,  place  many  such  questions 
upon  the  board,  asking  for  "  hands  up  "  to  supply 
answers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  fractions  have  dc- 
nommators  which  are  prime  to  each  other;  but 
even  when  not  prime,  the  operation  can  be  per- 
formed more  (luickly  by  this  method  than  by  fin<l- 
ing  the  "  least  common  denominator." 
6  +  A 


Thus  i-l-i  = 
i  +  1^2  = 


•24 

12  +  9 


10=  .*. 


_     S  1     —     T 

—  1  u  8  ""  :t  f 


'-~    108 

All  these  steps  can  be  reailily  kept  "  in  mind,"  so 
that  a  pupil,  after  a  little  practice,  will  infer  the 
answer  at  a  glance^ 

When  the  numerators  are  greater  than  unity,  as 

i  +  ,■'„         .         5  +  li         >         3  +  i 
lead  the  pupils  to  observe  that  the  results  are : 


1    T    1  II   — 


4  X  104-3x7 


=  ?i.  S  +  l'l 


22-1-15 


=  U 


70  -I"'  »  ■  .1         33 

The    brightest    pupils    will    add    three  fractions 
almost  as  readily 


In  subtraction : 
7-4 


2x5  +  3x2-1-3x5     10  +  6+15 


30 


30 


=  ?J 


|-1  =  . 


i-!== 


3x3-4x2 


20 


12 
18 


-J2 ^ 


RaI'IU    Mt'LTII'l.ICATU).N. 

My  pupils  are  inucli  interested  in  certain   1 
of  rapid  mulliplication  which  will  apply  to  a  ijrrat 
variety  of  numlx-rs.     The  simplest  of  these  arc : 

What  part  of  hm)  is  50?     Then: 

4«X5o— '.:  of  48=24X100=2400 
64X50=^1  of  64=32X100=3200 

What  part  of  100  is  25?    Then: 

48X25  =  ^4    of    48=12X100-- IJuu 

04X25=54  of  64=16X100=1600 

What  part  of  100  is  75?     Then: 

48X75=f4  ol  48=3''X  ioo=3r«Q 
f>4X75=^  oi  64=48X100=4800 

What  part  of  100  is  I2}4?     Then: 

48Xi2>^=>4  of  48=6X100=600 
(>4Xi2'/2=yi  of  64=8X100=800 

How  much  is  99  less  than  100?    Then: 

35X99=3500—35=3465 

85X99=8500—85=8415 

How  much  is  98  less  than  100?     Then: 

35X98=3500—2X35=3430 
85X98=8500-2X85=8330 

How  much  is  49  less  than  50?    Then: 
48X49=2400—48=2352 
64X49=3200—64=3136 

Mow  much  is  51  more  tlian  50?     Then: 

48X51=2400+48=2448 
64X51=3200-1-64=3264 

How  much  is  52  more  than  50?    Then: 
48X52=2400+96=249^) 
64X52=3200+128=3328 

How  much  is  26  more  than  25  ?     Then : 
48X26=1200+48=1248 
64X26=  1600+64=  1664 

How  nuich  is  24  less  than  25  ?      Then  : 
48X24=1200—48=1152 
64X24=1600—64=1536 

The  teachers  will  observe  that  this  entire  operation 
can  be  readily  performed  by  a  mental  solution,  and 
after  some  practice  very  large  numbers  may  he 
used  which  makes  the  exercise  the  more  attractive 
to  the  pupils. 


24 


-i/V=iV 


The  Doukhobor  migration  of  eight  thousand  per- 
sons from  .Southern  Russia  !■>  Canada  in  i8<X)  was 
the  greatest  modern  e.vodus  of  a  whole  jK-ople. 
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Amendment  to  the  N.  S.  Education  Act. 

Editor  Educational  Review, — 

Dear  Sir, — As  secretary  of  the  N.  S.  Teachers' 
Union,  many  complaints  have  come  to  me  in  the 
last  seven  years  from  teachers  whose  schoolrooms 
had  been  invaded  by  irate,  and,  in  most  cases, 
ignorant  parents,  vk'ho  coarsely  abused  and  even 
threatened  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils 
for  some  transgression  or  shortcoming  of  which 
the  said  incensed  individual  fancied  the  teacher  to 
be  guilty.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  not  only  un- 
pleasant, but  they  weaken  the  influence  of  the 
teacher  and  impair  her  usefulness  with  the  class. 

Now,  as  we  had  no  statute  to  punish  such  an 
offence  where  the  culprit  stopped  short  of  actual 
assault,  or  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  except  the  un- 
satisfactory one  of  binding  the  obnoxious  person 
over  to  keep  the  peace,  the  following  bill  was  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  Teachers"  Union  by  Hon. 
Attorney-General  Longley,  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  and  passed  through  both  its  branches, 
with  many  sympathetic  and  commendatory  expres- 
sions, but  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

In  the  provincial  press,  too,  all  were  able  to  see 
the  reasonableness  of  what  was  asked :  and  not 
a  word  of  opposition  or  adverse  criticism  ap- 
peared, except  in  the  case  of  one  unimportant  weekly. 
Indeed,  teachers  throughout  the  province  always  find 
the  reputable  press  friendly  and  helpful;  and,  as  it 
is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  amendment  to  the 
statutes  given  below  should  become  as  generally 
known  throughout  Nova  Scotia  as  possible,  I  su.g- 
gest  to  teachers  to  see  that  a  clipping  of  this  im- 
portant Act  be  sent  to  each  local  paper,  with  the 
request  that  it  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  all 
whom  it  may  concern. 

W.  T.  Kennedy, 
Secretary  N.  S.  Teachers'  Union. 

Halifax,  April  i8,  1905. 

An  Act  to  Amend  Ch.spter  52,  Revised  Statutes,  igoo, 
"  The  Education  Act." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  Assembly,  as 
follows : 

5.  Said  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  after  Sec- 
tion -109  the  following  section  : 

109A  (i)  Subject  to  the  authoiiity  af  the  trustees,  the 
teacher  shall  have  a  general  oversight  over  the  school 
premises  during  school  hours,  r.nd  may  exclude  therefrom 
all  persons  who  disturb,  or  attempt  to  disturb,  the  school 
work. 

(2)  Every  person  who,  in  or  \ipnn  any  school  premises 
.•ind  in  the  presence  of  a  pupil  or  pupils  attending  such 
school,  uses  profane,  threatening,  abusive  or  improper 
language  towards  a  teacher,  or  speaks  or  acts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  impair  the  maintaining  of  discipline  by  the 
teacher  in  such  school,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  five  dollars,  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars,  and 
in  default  of  payment,  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  thirty  days. 


Natural  Science  Teachers'  Association  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

All  interested  in  iiiamial  training  will  no  doubt 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  teaching  of  the  branch 
of  it  for  girls — domestic  science — in  the  public 
schools  of  the  province  has  now  become  so  wide- 
spread that,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  it  was 
felt  by  the  teachers  of  it  that  the  time  had  come  to 
form  into  an  association. 

This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary at  a  meeting  held  in  Truro,  and  very  ably  pre- 
sided over  by  Miss  E.  P.  McCall,  principal  of  the 
school  of  houseliold  science  there. 

Then  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  association  was 
held  on  Thursday,  April  20th.  in  the  domestic 
science  rooms  of  tlie  manual  training  school  in 
Halifax.  There  was  a  very  full  attendance  of 
members,  and  after  the  business  of  enrolling  new 
members,  reading  of  secretary's  report,  etc.,  had 
been  transacted,  the  president  gave  a  short  address 
of  welcome,  in  which  she  took  occasion  to  emphasize 
what  was  embodied  in  the  constitution  as  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  association,  namely,  "  to  secure 
for  domestic  science  its  proper  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  school  studies  for  girls,"  and  went  on  to 
show  that  this  could  only  be  gained  by  making  the 
subject  an  intellectual  study,  and  teaching  it  as  a 
science. 

Three  very  interesting  and  instructive  papers 
were  read  by  members.  The  first  by  Miss  A.  B. 
Juniper,  of  the  Macdonald  consolidated  school, 
Middleton,  gave  some  very  valuable  information 
in  regard  to  the  methods  of  teaching  the  subject 
in  English  schools,  and  showed  that  there  it  ranks 
as  equal  to  any  other  branch  of  school  study.  The 
second  paper,  by  Miss  Cora  Archibald,  of  Truro, 
was  a  very  full  account  of  a  short  course  in  dairy 
work  taken  at  the  new  agricultural  college,  Truro. 
The  last  paper,  by  Miss  Sterritt,  of  Yarmouth,  re- 
lated a  number  of  ingenious  devices  adopted  by  her 
for  ineeting  the  expenditure  for  materials  needed 
in  her  lessons. 

The  chairman  of  the  Board  of  School  Commis- 
sioners said  a  few  words  of  welcome  on  behalf  of 
the  Halifax  school  board.  Mrs.  Charles  Archibald, 
the  association's  first  honorary  member,  gave,  in 
her  usual  graceful  way,  a  short  addi-ess  of  congra- 
tulation and  encouragement ;  and  then  Supervisor 
McKay  expressed  very  strongly  his  desire  to  have 
the  subject  of  domestic  science  acknowledged  as  of 
equal  value  with  other  subjects  taught  in  our 
schools,  and  also  the  absolute  necessity  of  teaching 
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it  as  a  science,  correlated  svitii  physics,  cheniislry  Nature  Study. 

and  other  school  subjects,  and  nm  as  mere  cookcr>.  j-,^  j,,^.  „^joriiy  of  pupiU  tlie  jjrowth  of  p'.i.s 

It  was  felt  by  all  present  that  the  meeting    had  j^  ,h^.  most  inlcrestinu  departnK-nt  of  nature 

been  both  inspiring  and  instructive.     Future  meet-  j^^^,^^   j^   ,^,^   ^,,,^.r   g„l,jj^,   ,„„re  ,.asily                   1 

ings,  it  is  hoped,   will  atlor.l   further  opportunities  ^^.j,,,  ,,,^.  ^^^^^y^  .^j^cr  studies,  or  that  l<.:.  .     .:    .i 

for  the  discussion  of  the  aims  to  be  kept  in  view,  j,,  ^,^  „,.j„^.   interesting  cxiK-riments.       It    can    \x 

and  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  in  teaching  thi-  ^^^\\■^2^.^  to  create  a  love  for  nature  work,  and  it  i« 

important  subject;  and.  as  one  result  of  the  meet-  ,,,,^gj  important  in  its  practical  results. 

ing,  it  is  most  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Council  of  11,^.  following  Notes  of  Ixrssr.ns  on  How  Plants 

Public    Instruction    will,    in    the    very    near    future.  ,,-^.^^,    selected  from  TItc  Frailical  Tciiclter,  will  U- 

agree  to  acknowledge  the   importance  ..f  domestic  ,y^^,„,',  ^.^^^,  i,eipfi,i  to  tlie  rea.lcrs  of  the  Kf.vikw. 

science   by   allowing   it   to   co.mt    for   as   much     in  ^ /,,.,_Suiiablc  for  Grade  \HI  in  cither  url«« 

grading  e.xannnations  as  any  ol  the  other  prescribed  ^^^  country  schools, 

studies.  I      iime. — Two  lessons  of  thirty   minutes  each. 

President,  Miss  Helen  \.  Bell.  Halifax;  Secre-  0&;>r/.— The  chief  object  of  these  lessons   is  lo 

tary-treasurer.  Miss  E.  P.  McCall,  Truro.  instil  a  love  of  nature  in  the  minds  of  the  children 

by  exciting  their  interest  in  natural  objects,  but  they 

will    be    found    helpful   in  a  course  of  systematic 

botany. 

The  Future  of  Eng'Iish.  Stkp  I.     Preparation.— In  order  to  grasp  this 

subject    thoroughly,   the   children    should   have   re- 
It    is    an    interesting    and    significant    fact     that  ceived  some  instruction  in  the  nature  and  properties 
negotiations    between     Generals  Nogi    and     Stoes-  of  carbon,  oxygen  and  nitrogen;  they  should  know 
sel     for     the     surrender     of     Port     Arthur    were  that  air  is  a  mixture  of  these  last  two  ^s,    and 
.       ,       T-     1-  1     1                     \T  ;n,».-     >f  that  It  contams  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
earned  on   m   the   English  language.     Neither    of  ^_^^    ^^^.^^^  .^  ^^^^^^^^  ,^^.  \^^^  ^^^^.^^^^^  ^^  ^_^^,^^„  ^„j 

the  generals  understood  the  language  of  the  other.  oj^yj,j.„        Experiments  should  be  made  in    water 

English    was   the   only    foreign    language    both    of  culture.       Having  placed  a   few  peas  or  beans    in 

them  understood,  and  so  they  talked  English.    For  damp  sawdust  until  they  begin  to  germinate,  wash 

over  two  hundred  years  French  has  been  the  Ian-  them  in  clean  water  and  fix  them  in   position    by 

over  UNO  nunurcu  >  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  xvide-m<.uthed  Iwttles.     A  normal 

guage  ot  diplomacy.     It  is  possible  that  it  svill  soon  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^1^^^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^„^^^,^ . 

be  displaced  by  English,  which  is  already  the  com-  distilled  Water 'A  gaH- 

mon  language  of  commerce.  1  'otassium   Nitrate, i       flrani. 

There    is    a   great    future    for    "  the  tongue   that  Calcium    Sulphate,' 'A  dram. 

Shakespeare  spoke."     Already  it  is  the  language  of  Calcium  Phosphate >4  dram. 

130000000  of  people;    while    Russian    is    used  by  Magnesium  Sulphate g  dram. 

100:000,000,    German    by    75.ooo,ooo.   Spanish    by  ^jt  ide  ^f 'ton ../..r/^r^^' 

70,000,000,  and  French  by  42,000,000.     In  another  •                                      ,    ,       . 

century  the  English  speaking  people  will  probably  This  is  a  standard  ^'f'i'.'"  .f"Pi;!>;'"K  ^'^^J^ 

outnuler  aU  th.e  who  use  the  o^h^  l^u^guag.  :^:^,:Z:::j^Tll.:l::!Z^';^J;n^ 

mentioned.     It  will  be  the  language  of  the    iNortn  ^^  ^^^owing  peas  in  different  solutions,  each  corre- 

American     continent      (probably     including     even  j-I^J^ji^g  ,0  the  normal  solution,  but  with  each  of 

Mexico)     of  the  island  continent  of  .\ustralia,    of  ,|,j.  salts  omitted  in  turn;  the  effect  of  growing   in 

New  Zealand    and  a  large  part,  and  the  best  part,  pure  water  should  also  be  tried.     These  specimens 

^r.>„. ,;,  a..o.„c, 'J.,y ;,.  p..p*.io„ ...  j-;m^^c -., ;.. !;';,sr:;\i:;:;r,*o ,S 

what  is  now  Greater  Britain  will  far  exceed  tiie  ^^^^  ^^^^-^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^l^^^^^j^j  ,^.  ^,^^1,  ^,j,  j„  _.,  .jg^k  cup- 
population  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  and  j^^^^^^j  j^^  ^^j.^,^,^  ,,,3,  j,^  \^.^^.^.^  ,„ay  be  experimented 
Great   Britain  combined;  so  it  seems  finite  certain  „„  during  the  lesson. 

that  Eniilish  is  destined  to  become  the  most  widely  Stki-  11.  Pri-:sk nt.xtion  -  All  children  know- 
that  Unglisli  is  ues  inca  .  .,  .j  that  an  animal  has  to  take  food  of  some  kind,  .yid 
used  language  m  the  world.-//<i"N//,.»  HtraUi.  jnat^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^_  1^^.^  ^^  j^.^,  j,,^,^, .   ,,„, 

.  plants  also  take  nourishment  in  a  less  obtrusive,  but 

none  the  less  interesting,  manner. 

Cin-i.Ws  se-i  coast  line  is  .M.i.d  to  half  the  cir-  ()„  «■/.,./  does  a  Plant  Fcul'-Jn  order  t"  answer 

Canada  s  sea  coast  nn.           1  question,  let  us  find  what  substances  go  to  build 

cumference  of  the  earth.  ^ 
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up  the  plant.  Take  a  turnip  or  a  potato,  and,  after 
weighing  it,  dry  it  slowly  in  an  oven ;  this  will  re- 
duce the  weight  very  considerably,  showing  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  turnip  consists  of  water. 
'Continue  heating,  but  at  a  higher  temperature,  and 
the  turnip  will  soon  be  reduced  to  a  black  lump  like 
a  cinder,  but  this  cinder,  as  we  have  already  learn- 
ed,, is  a  form  of  carbon,  so  we  see  that  next  to  water 
carbon  is  the  substance  tliat  enters  most  largely  into 
the  composition  of  a  plant.  Now  wrap  a  wire 
round  the  charred  remains  and  hold  them  in  a 
Bunsen  flame ;  soon  there  is  nothing  left  of  our  tur- 
nip but  a  little  white  ash,  which  represents  the 
mineral  matter  which  is  present  in  the  plant. 

We  have  found  that  the  plant  is  built  up  of  water, 
carbon,  and  a  little  mineral  matter,  and  therefore 
it  must  feed  on  these  substances,  but  how  does  it 
obtain  them?  Let  us  examine  the  specimens  that 
we  have  been  cultivating  in  water.  Those  that  are 
supplied  with  the  normal  solution  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  showing  that  they  have  got  all  the 
nourishment  that  is  necessary  for  their  proper 
growth.  The  water  and  mineral  matter  are  con- 
tained in  the  bottle,  so  the  plant  evidently  absorbs 
these  by  means  of  the  tiny  rootlets  that  spread  out 
in  the  solution.  Those  specimens  that  are  living  in 
solutions  that  are  deficient  of  any  of  the  necessary 
salts  are  not  doing  well,  the  one  that  has  no  iron  is 
wanting  in  color,  and  the  others  are  stunted  and 
weak.  The  plant,  then,  obtains  its  water  and  min- 
eral matter  by  means  of  its  roots,  but  it  must  obtain 
its  carbon  in  some  other  way,  for  the  normal  solu- 
tion contained  no  carbon  at  all.  The  air,  however, 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
it  is  the  function  of  the  leaves  to  break  this  up  into 
the  carbon  and  oxygen  of  which  it  is  composed,  re- 
taining the  carbon  for  the  use  of  the  plant,  and  set- 
ting free  the  oxygen. 

Hoiv  the  Root  Feeds  the  Plant. — We  have  seen 
that  the  root  supplies  the  plant  with  the  water  and 
mineral  matter  that  it  requires.  Now  let  us  see 
how  this  is  effected.  All  the  nourishment  that  the 
root  obtains  from  the  ground  must  be  in  a  liquid 
form;  in  fact,  it  is  contained  in  solution  in  the 
water  that  it  absorbs,  but  the  point  arises,  how 
does  this  liquid  run  up  the  tree  in  order  to  feed  the 
shoots  at  the  top,  the  usual  order  of  things  being 
for  water  to  run  down.  If  we  take  a  very  fine  tube 
and  fasten  it  in  a  vertical  position,  with  one  end 
dipping  into  some  colored  water,  we  shall  find  that 
the  water  is  drawn  some  distance  up  the  tul^e,  and 
if  we  take  several  tubes  we  shall  find  that  the  water 
stands  highest  in  the  narrowest  tube.  Water  will 
rise  in  a  lump  of  sugar  in  the  same  way,  for  the 
spaces  between  the  particles  of  sugar  act  like  very 
fine  tubes.  The  oil  creeps  up  the  wick  of  a  lamp 
for  the  same  reason  ;  this  may  be  shown  by  jianging 
a  piece  of  wet  lam])-wick  over  the  edge  of  a  beaker 
of  water  and  letting  the  end  dip  into  a  pot  of  red 
ink ;  the  ink  will  gradually  creep  up  the  wick  until 
it  reaches  the  beaker  and  colors  the  water.  These 
examples  serve   to   illustrate  the   wav   in   which   the 


sap  rises  from  the  roots  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
tree. 

How  the  Leai'es  Feed  the  Plant. — We  have  seen 
that  the  leaves  supply  the  plant  with  carbon  by 
breaking  up  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  found 
in  the  air,  but  we  want  to  know  what  there  is  in 
the  leaves  to  bring  about  this  decomposition,  and 
next  how  the  carbon,  which  is  a  solid,  is  conveyed 
through  the  pores  of  the  plant  in  order  to  supply 
nourishment  to  every  part  that  requires  it.  If  we 
soak  leaves  in  water,  they  do  not  color  the  water 
at  all,  but  if  we  boil  them  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
soak  them  in  methylated  spirit,  they  will  lose  their 
color,  and  the  spirit  becomes  green.  Evidently, 
then,  the  well-known  green  color  of  the  leaves  is 
due  to  some  substance  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  methylated  spirit.  This  substance  is 
called  chlorophyll.  If  a  few  sprigs  of  water-cress 
are  placed  under  water  and  the  whole  exposed  to 
the  sunlight,  the  action  of  the  chlorophyll  will  be 
shown  by  the  bubbles  given  off  from  the  leaves. 
These  bubbles  will  not  be  given  off  unless  the  leaves 
are  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  for,  as  will  be  clearly 
shown  presently,  the  chlorophyll  will  only  act  upon 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  presence  of  light.  The 
duty  of  the  leaf,  however,  is  only  half  done  when 
it  has  obtained  a  supply  of  carbon,  for  solid  carbon 
is  perfectly  useless  as  a  food  for  the  plant.  This 
fact  is  well  known  to  dwellers  in  towns,  where  the 
leaves  of  plants  are  apt  to  get  covered  with  soot, 
which  is  a  form  of  carbon,  but  these  particles  of 
carbon,  instead  of  feeding  the  plant  only  choke  up 
the  pores  of  the  leaves.  Before  the  carbon  can  be 
of  any  use  it  must  be  changed  into  something  that 
the  plant  can  alDsorb  into  its  system,  viz..  starch  and 
sugar. 

The  properties  of  sugar  are  familiar  to  every 
child,  and  starch  is  known  as  a  white  substance 
that  is  used  for  stiffening  linen.  If  we  make  some 
thin  starch  paste  and  add  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
iodine,  the  starch  paste  will  turn  a  deep  blue  color ; 
this  is  the  best  test  for  ascertaining  whether  starch 
is  present  or  not.  Pour  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
iodine  into  some  flour  paste,  also  pour  some  on  a 
piece  of  bread  and  on  a  slice  of  potato ;  in  each 
case  we  get  the  blue  color  indicating  the  presence 
of  starch.  Let  us  bleach  a  \e&{  by  boiling  it  and 
soaking  it  in  methylated  spirits  until  it  has  lost  its 
green  color ;  if  we  now  dip  it  into  a  solution  of 
iodine  it  will  turn  blue,  indicating  the  presence  of 
starch.  This  is  a  store  of  food  stuff  that  the  leaf 
has  formed  from  the  carbon,  and  which  is  laid  up 
to  carry  the  plant  over  the  sunless  jieriods  when  the 
leaves  cannot  obtain  carbon. 

Now  test  a  leaf  from  the  ])lant  that  has  been  shut 
up  in  the  dark  cupboard.  We  shall  find  that  it  does 
not  contain  starch,  for  the  jjlant  has  drawn  on  its 
stock  of  food  without  the  leaf  being  able  to  rejjlen- 
ish  it.  We  have  not  quite  come  to  the  end  of  the 
matter  yet.  for  although  the  starch  has  gone  from 
the  leaf,  the  point  as  to  how  it  went  still  remains 
111  be  settled,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  starch  is  quite  as 
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insoluble  as  carbon  in  cold  water.  This  is  shown 
by  shaking;  up  some  starch  powder  in  a  little  water 
and  then  filtering  it  to  remove  the  starch  that  has 
not  been  dissolved;  on  testing  the  clear  liquid  thai 
runs  through,  we  find  no  trace  of  starch,  showing 
that  starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water.  Kefore  the 
starch  can  be  removed  from  the  leaf,  therefore,  an- 
other change  must  take  place ;  the  starch  is  changed 
into  sugar,  which  is,  of  course,  soluble  and  easily 
carried  away. 

What  a  wonderful  little  factory  a  simple  leaf  is, 
for  here,  as  we  have  seen,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  first 
of  all  decomposeil,  the  carbon  being  converted  into 
starch  and  stored  up;  then,  as  it  is  retjuired.  this 
store  of  starch  is  again  changed  into  sugar  and  car- 
ried away.  We  might  ask  why  the  carbon  is  first 
changed  into  starch  instead  of  being  changed  straight 
away  to  sugar.  A  moment's  thought  will  show  the 
beautv  of  this  arrangement,  f')r.  if  the  leaves  kejjt 
their  store  of  food  in  the  form  of  sugar,  they  would 
lose  it  during  every  shower  of  rain,  hence  these 
wonderful  changes. 

Stei'  III.  AssociATioN.-T-Several  points  would 
be  taken  up  during  the  lesson  and  associated  with 
kindred  ideas.  Thus  plants  would  be  compared 
with  animals  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  their  food 
and  their  method  of  feeding. 

Attention  would  be  drawn  also  to  the  wonderful 
balance  that  nature  preserves,  for  by  breathing  into 
lime-water,  we  can  show  that  animals  breathe  out 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  would  in  course  of  time 
render  the  air  quite  unfit  to  support  animal  life  un- 
less some  means  were  taken  to  remove  it  from  the 
air.  This,  we  have  seen,  is  done  by  the  plants,  and 
thus  the  balance  is  preserved. 

Step  1\'.  FoRMUL.\TioN. —  i.  I'latits  are  built  up 
chiefly  of  water,  carbon,  and  a  little  mineral  matter. 

2.  The  water  and  mineral  matter  are  obtained 
by  the  roots  from  the  earth. 

3.  The  leaves  supply  the  carbon ;  the  chlorophyll 
in  the  leaves  in  sunlight  decomposes  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  retains  the  carbon. 

4.  This  carbon  is  converted  into  starch  and  stored 
up  in  the  leaves. 

5.  The  starch  is  changed  to  sugar  when  the  plant 
requires  nourishment. 

Sriip  \'.  Api'Licatiox. — In  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict the  application  of  these  lessons  would  be  most 
important.  Two  points  to  be  dealt  with  would  be 
the  use  of  manures,  both  natural  and  artificial,  m 
.supplying  the  necessary  plant  food,  and  also  the 
fact  that  as  plants  do  not  all  require  these  various 
food  stufTs  in  the  same  proportion,  it  is  necessary 
to  varv  the  crops  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
return  from  the  .soil. 


The  wind  of  .May 
Is  sweet  with  breatlr  of  orchards,  in  whose  boughs 
The  bees  and  every  insect  of  the  air 
Make  a  perpetual  murmur  of  delight. 

— IVilliam  L  ullcn  Bryant. 


New   School  Law 

iJelow  is  given  the  text  of  the  rccait  additKHi  to 
the  New  Hrunswick  Scliool  1-aw,  known  as  "  Regu- 
lation 48,  Conveyance  of  Children  tu  aiul  from 
.School." 

hi  piirMiaiicc  of  <>vc(i<jtu  57  aixl  \JH.  m  fcicrmcc  lo  llic 
cuiivcyaiiie  of  chilJrcn  u>  aiiJ  -yl.  iIk  folluwiiig 

coiidiliiiii^  anil   rc|{»lAt>ui»  >r>^   i  '- 

i.     ihc  iruilecs  inay  i>urcha»c  tor  We  uic  •■  t 

ii  III  ihcir  opinion  11  is  cxiK-ilicni  to  do  »o,  a  »":: "■ 

l)cr  of  vans  ior  the  -conveyance  lo  and  lr«>m  tohool  of 
children  residing  within  ihc  Ixjund^  «f  ihc  district,  bul  at 
a  distance  of  over  one  mile  and  a  luU  froin  the  ichoot; 
and  shall  make  provision  for  the  projicr  prolcction  and 
care  of  said  vans. 

J.  Children  residing  not  Inrihcr  iliaii  oiie  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  >chool  shall  have  no  right  of  conveyance  in 
the  school  vans,  but  the  trustees,  in  their  discretion,  nuy 
permit  the  yomiger  children  who  reside  within  one  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  school  to  be  conveyed  in  the  vans;  pro- 
vided it  shall  not  be  found  necessary  on  that  account  to 
increase   the  number  of   vans  otherwise  retpiired. 

3.  I'upils  of  the  school  n<'l  resident  in  the  district,  or 
lempuranly  resident  therein  for  the  purpo>e  of  attending 
the  school,  shall  have  no  right  to  be  conveyed  in  'be 
school  vans. 

4.  The  trustees  shall  advertise  for  tenders  for  the  con- 
veyaiK-e  of  the  children  by  pusling  notices  in  three  public 
places  within  the  bounds  of  the  district  at  least  fourteen 
days  before  the  dale  assigned  for  the  opening  of  such 
lenders;  and  also  in  a  newsinpcr,  if  any,  pubhshed  in  the 
county;  such  notices  shall  define  the  route  or  routes  to  be 
followed,  shall  sute  the  approximate  number  of  child- 
ren to  be  carried,  wliether  or  not  the  contractor  is  lo  fur- 
nish a  vehicle,  and  such  other  particulars  as  m.iy  place  the 
tenderer  in  a  position  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of 
the  duties  required  of  him  in  case  his  tender  shall  be 
accepted.  > 

5.  After  the  opening  and  consideration  of  the  tenders 
received,  the  trustees  may  accept  or  reject  any  or  all  of 
such  tenders,  and  may  enter  into  a  contract,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, with  any  person  or  persons  for  the  performance 
of  the  duties  required,  whether  such  person  or  persons 
have  previously  sent   tenders  or  otherwise. 

6.  All  contracts  for  the  conveyaiKc  of  the  chililren  must 
be  in  writing;  and  each  contractor  -hall  give  a  Iwnd  to 
the  trustees  for  the  faithfitl  performance  of  his  contract 
in  the  sum  of  $100. 

7.  livery  contract  shall,  in  addition  to  other  matters 
agreed   upon  by   the   contracting   parties,   provide; 

(u)  That  the  contractor  shall  furnish  necessary  rolics, 
blankets,  etc,  to  kcc|>  the  children  c<imforublc; 
and  in  case  the  district  <loes  not  provide  the  vans, 
that  the  contractor  shall  funiish  a  suitable  vehicle 
or  vehicles  with  sufficient  seating  cajaciiy  lo  con 
vcy  all  the  pupils  belonging  to  Ihc  route. 

(,(')  The  contractor  shall  provide  a  good  and  reliable 
horse  or  team  of  horses  for  each  van  required, 
and  a  trustworthy  driver,  who  sliall  luvc  the  con 
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trol  and  care  of  tlie  pupils,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  their  conduct  and  safety  while  uuder  his  charges 

(f)  That  the  driver  shall  slop  at  the  highway  entrance 
to  each  of  the  residences  of  the  children,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  minutes,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  on  board  the  van  the  children  belonging 
to  such  residences. 

(rf)  That  the  pupils  shall  be  delivered  at  the  schoolhouse 
not  earlier  than  half  an  hour  and  not  later  than 
ten  minutes  before  the  regular  hour  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  school,  and  that  the  van  or  vans  shall 
be  ready  at  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse  not  later 
than  five  minutes  after  the  regular  hour  of  closing. 

8.  The  trustees  may,  in  their  discretion,  make  special 
arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of  children  living  in 
branch  roads  from  their  residences  on  such  branch  roads 
to  the  main  road  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  van  or 
vans  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  school. 


The  School  Visitor. 

The  Hillside  school  had  begun  its  fall  term. 
There  was  a  new  teacher — a  yourig  lady  with  a 
bright  face  and  pleasant  voice. 

"  Now,  children,"  said  the  teacher  one  day,  "  I 
think  the  school  visitor  may  be  here  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day."  The  children  all  promised  to  be- 
have well.  They  did  not  like  to  hear  that  the 
visitor  was  coming.  He  was  very  tall,  very  grave, 
and  very  strict ;  and  they  were  afraid  of  him. 

The  next  day  this  tall,  stern  gentleman  said  to 
himself,-"  I  will  visit  the  Hillside  school  to-day." 

He  went  to  the  door.  The  wind  was  sharp  and 
chilly,  so  he  turned  back  and  said :  "  Wife,  can  you 
tell  me  where  my  overcoat  is  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  hangs  in  the  barn  chamber.  It  has  been 
there  all  suminer,"  she  replied. 

Dr.  Bray  put  on  his  coat  and  walked  away  to  the 
schoolhouse. 

The  teacher  placed  a  chair  for  him  on  the  plat- 
form. Just  as  he  had  asked  the  first  arithmetic  class 
a  puzzling  question,  one  of  the  girls  at  the  desk 
gave  a  little  scream.  All  the  others  nestled  and 
fidgeted,  looking  as  if  they  would  like  to  scream 
too. 

The  visitor  turned  and  looked  at  tliem  very  stern- 
ly indeed.  The  teacher  touclied  her  bell  and  shook 
her  head  at  them. 

"  Please,  teacher,"  squeaked  one  little  voice,  "  it 
was  a  mouse." 

"  I  hope  we  may  have  order  in  the  schoolroom 
now,"  said  Dr.  Bray  in  his  deepest  tone.  And 
then  he  gave  out  his  question  once  more. 

Pop!  another  mouse!  This  one  ran  over  to  the 
boys'  side,  and  two  or  three  of  the  boys  saw  where 
it  came  from.  They  nudged  each  other  and  clap- 
ped their  hands  over  (Iieir  mouths  to  keep  from 
laughing  aloud. 


The  teacher  touched  her  bell  again  and  called 
"Silence !"  She  felt  very  much  disturbed  that  her 
■boys  and  girls  should  act  so.  But,  as  she  glanced 
toward  the  visitor  to  see  how  he  took  it,  she  was 
obliged  to  smile  herself;  for  a  third  mouse  jumped 
out  of  the  good  man's  pocket  and  scampered  away. 

The  boys  laughed  aloud  now,  and  the  girls  were 
all  in  confusion. 

Dr.  Bray  arose  from  his  cliair,  prepared  to  say 
something  very  severe  indeed.  To  do  this  properly 
he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  out  jumped  the- 
last  poor,  frightened  little  mouse. 

The  doctor's  overcoat  had  hung  so  long  in  the 
barn  chamber  that  a  mother  mouse  had  made  her 
snug  nest  in  one  of  the  pockets,  and  now  her  little 
ones  had  all  come  to  school  with  the  visitor. 

The  visitor  had  a  broad  smile  on  his  own  face 
now.  "  I  really  must  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said, 
"  for  bringing  a  pocketful  of  mice  to  school." 

The  teacher  then  gave  a  ten  minutes'  recess,  and 
it  was  a  very  merry  one.  Then  the  scholars  came 
to  order  and  behaved  very  well  indeed,  but  they  did 
not  feel  half  as  much  afraid  of  Dr.  Bray  after  that 
visit. — IV Oman's  Journal. 


1  have  mentioned  in  these  hints  before  how  I  have 
found  schools  in  which  pupils  and  teachers  were  dis- 
cussing some  very  practical  affairs  of  common, 
everyday  life.  In  one,  there  was  a  talk  of  tele- 
graphs and  telephones,  as  to  how  they  are  construct- 
ed, how  operated,  their  advantages,  etc.  In  an- 
other, as  to  the  things  in  our  common  markets  that 
are  brought  in  by  the  railroads,  what  they  are, 
whence  they  come,  etc. 

Now  there  is  plenty  of  such  and  similar  topics. 
And,  in  almost  every  school,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a  little  time  set  apart  every  day,  or  frequently 
at  least,  for  the  discussion  of  such  topics.  Pupils 
would  thereby  acquire  much  useful  knowledge.  And 
what  is  perhaps  of  equal  importance,  they  would 
learn  to  connect  the  affairs  of  everyday  life  with 
the  work  of  the  schools.  One  of  the  greatest  lacks 
in  much  of  our  school-work,  is  that  the  pupils  see 
no  relation  between  it  and  the  life  they  live  outside 
the  schoolroom. — School  and  Home  Education. 


To  overcome  the  tendency  of  primary  pupils  to 
value  all  words  e<|ually  in  reading,  I  have  suggest- 
ed to  teachers  additional  attention  to  phrasing  and 
developing  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  quick  per- 
ception of  the  natural  grouping  of  words.  Careful 
attention  to  this  matter  in  such  a  simple  and  natural 
way  as  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  pupils  will  es- 
tablish the  habit  of  unconsciously  connecting  related 
words  and  uttering  them  with  reference  to  the 
ideas  which  they  convey.  T  have  found  that  the 
pupils  respond  very  quickly  to  the  suggestion  to 
"  find  the  words  that  belon,g  together,"  and  when 
they  speak  them  with  this  grouping  in  mind,  natural 
and  effective  expression  can  luu-dly  fail  to  result. — 
Selected. 
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What  Birds  Do  For  Us. 

Uiic  ul  tlic  iiiosl  iiiipiirtaiil  lialiiics  ul  bird  stiul) 
should  be  to  make  the  children  realize  the  great 
value  of  birds  to  man.  Amoii^j  the  birds  whicii  du 
not  appeal  to  little  children  is  the  common  crow. 
When  they  see  him  in  the  cornfields  puUiuf;;  aw.iy 
the  young  sprouts  and  nipping  the  swollen  kernels 
at  the  roots  they  naturally  think  he  is  doing  great 
hanii.  They  are  partly  right,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  is  doing  gtx)d,  for  he  eats  the  cut  worms,  wire 
worms,  and  white  grubs,  which  are  most  destructive 
to  the  corn  crop.  A  good  farmer  will  prevent  the 
loss  of  his  corn  by  the  crow  by  lightly  coating  the 
seed  with  a  solution  of  tar.  The  crow,  after  a 
sample  of  this,  is  quite  content  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  cut  worms,  thus  prevnting  them  from  dt- 
stroying  the  corn. 

The  crow  blackbird,  another  bird  which  we  are 
very  apt  to  think  of  as  only  doing  harm  when  we 
see  him  in  the  corn  and  grain,  is  often  busily  en- 
gaged eating  May-hugs  which  are  serious  pests  to 
the  agriculturist. 

We  all  know  that  the  little  luiglish  sparrow  does 
great  damage  to  fruit  and  shade  trees.  He  de- 
stroys the  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  pear,  peach  and 
cherrv  trees,  and  often  mutilates  the  blossoms  of 
the  maple  and  elm  trees  without  eating  a  particle 
of  them. 

The  cedar  birds*  fondness  for  fruit  often  over- 
comes him.  and  he  helps  himself  to  such  delicacies 
as  raspberries,  blackberries  and  cherries,  and  in  bis 
search  for  insects  perhaps  does  harm  to  the  apple 
blossoms,  but  the  farmer  readily  forgives  him.  as 
his  more  substantial  diet  consists  of  immen.sc  quan- 
tities of  insects  which  are  so  injurious  to  trees,  that 
n  some  cities  they  strip  the  elms  year  after  year. 

It  would  take  pages  to  tell  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  birils  are  of  use  to  man,  but  a  few  examples 
given  the  children  will  incite  them  with  the  desire 
to  find  out  for  themselves  the  value  of  each  bird 
which  they  study. — Selected. 


Transactions  of  N    B    Historical  Society. 

.Niiiiibir  .Six  of  the  (."olleclions  of  ihc  Niw  l'.riiii>- 
w  i>k  I  listorical  S«jciely,  which  lus  just  ap|>care<l. 
Completes    the    second    volume   of    the    i:  ■!>. 

The  contents  of  this  mimlK-r   include  tl  ■  .if 

the  ( >M  Townships  of  the  Kiver  St.  John,  a  very 
interesting  series  of  documents  edited  by  Kt-v.  W. 
II.  Ra>mond,  I.L.  1>. ;  the  journal  uf  tiaiitalicl 
Smethurst,  who  e.\]»lored  the  .N'orth  Sliore  of  New 
IJrunswick  in  \7<>i,  edited  by  I'rof.  \V.  F.  flanoiij:, 
I'll.  D.,  who  places  it  with  the  narratives  of  Cartier. 
Champlain,  Dcnys  and  Ia'Cler(|  as  among  the  pre- 
cious classics  of  {-".ngli^h  literature:  the  Royal  Com- 
mission and  Instructions  to  Lieut. -(iovernor  Thomas 
Carleton.  with  introductory  note,  by  W.  M.  Jarvin; 
and  a  sketch  of  the  Life  and  .AdministratifKi  of 
Lieut. -Governor  Carleton.  by  Rev.  Dr.  Raymoiul. 
Instructive  maps  accompany  the  first  two  articles. 
The  Carleton  papers  are  illustrated  by  fac  simile 
reproductions,  including  a  p<jrtrait  of  Cieorgc  III 
from  Carleton "s  conunission,  and  by  photographs 
of  the  church  at  Xatley  Scures.  in  Hants,  where 
Lieut. -Governor  Carleton  is  buried,  and  a  tablet 
there  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  legislature  of 
New  Brunswick. 


What  bird  builds  no  nest,  hut  ])uis  her  eggs  in 
the  sand  ? 

What  birds  lav  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds? 

What  bird  builds  her  nest  in  chimneys? 

What  bird  builds  her  nest  under  over-hanging 
eaves  of  barns  or  houses? 

What  bird  builds  nests  in  holes  in  trees? 

Name  some  birds  that  nost  in  holes  in  the  ground. 

Name  some  birds  that  builds  nests  in  clefts  of 
rocks. 

What  birds  build  colony  nests,  a  very  large  mnn- 
ber  building  in  one  place.'' 


The  teacher  nnist  be  a  constant  and  interested 
reader  of  the  books  he  is  demanding  his  pupils  to 
read.  He  must  know  and  enjoy  his  "  Robinson 
Crusoe"  and  '"  .\lice  in  Wonderland,"  his  "Being 
a  Boy"  anil  "Little  Women."  His  knowledge  of 
juvenile  literature  shoidd  not  be  merely  a  shadowy 
reminiscence.  The  teacher  who  has  ceased  to  read 
the  grade  of  btwks  which  make  a  normal -apical  to 
the  immature  nvnds  of  his  pupils  is  Ix-ginning  to 
lose  his  usefulness.  For  he  owes  to  the  students 
not  merely  to  tell  them  the  titles  of  the  Ixxiks  to  be 
read,  but  to  stimulate  them  an<l  sympathize  with 
them  from  his  own  vital  interest.  Many  a  teacher 
has  been  kcj)!  fresh  for  his  professional  work  by 
his  reading  of  children "s  books. — The  Oiillook  . 


In   almo.st   every  line  of  export  and   imi)orl,    the 
trade  of  Canada  is  rapidly  increasing. 


It's  little  I  can  tell 

AI>out  the  birds  in  Inxiks; 
.^nd  yet  I  know  them  well, 

Hv  their  music  and  their  looks; 
When  Mav  comes  down  the  lane. 
Her  airy  lovers  throng 
To  welcome  her  with  song. 
And  follow  her  in  train ; 
Each  nu'nstrel  weaves  his  part 
In  that  wild-flowery  strain. 
.'\nd  I  know  them  all  again 
Hy  their  echo  in  my  heart. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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The  Presumption  of  Brains. 

In  these  clays  most  children  are  thought  to  be  too 
feeble  to  go  to  school  in  a  storm.  Instead  of  llie 
little  red  schoolhouse,  they  have  palaces  of  pressed 
])rick,  with  furnaces,  double  windows,  and  polished 
desks;  and  when  it  rains  the  storm  signal  stops  tlie 
school.  We  do  not  recognize  the  probability  of 
physical  hardihood;  and  we  do  too  little  to  develop 
it. 

No  more  do  we  recognize  intellectual  vigor — 
brains — in  the  child ;  and  many  of  the  recent  methods 
of  teaching  do  not  stimulate  the  growth  of  mental 
fibre.  To  begin  with,  the  kindergarten  is  an  attempt 
to  systematize  play,  and  by  a  species  of  legerdemam 
to  get  from  play  the  discipline  of  work.  "But  play, 
useful  and  necessary  as  it  is,  is  spontaneous  activity ; 
and  it  ceases  to  be  play  when  reduced  to  a  system. 

Next  object  comes  in  and  entertains  the'  child 
through  the  senses ;  as  if  the  senses  were  all-import- 
ant, and  the  brain  non-existent  or  not  to  be  disturb- 
etl.  But  the  sense  perceptions  predominate  in  the 
child;  his  whole  life  before  coming  to  school  is 
made  up  of  them.  It  is  not  these  that  need  stimu- 
lating, so  much  as  the  mental  activitv  to  which 
they  ought  to  lead.  The  objective  method  is  good, 
even  indispensable,  in  due  proportion;  but  the  ten- 
dency is  to  so  emphasize  it  as  to  neglect  the  brain 
which  most  needs  and  has  less  of  the  training. 

When  we  come  to  reading,  the  methods  are  sim- 
plified to  the  last  homeopathic  dilution.  The  simplest 
word  is  illustrated  by  a  picture  of  the  most  famdiar 
object — a  cat ;  and  from  this  we  advance  by  im])cr- 
ceptible  gradations,  interminabl\-.  This  elementary 
process  is  good  for  a  start ;  but  it  should  be  dropped 
very  early — as  soon  as  the  child  catches  the  notion 
of  what  reading  is.  There  is  a  presumption  that 
the  child  has  brains,  and  that  he  can  soon  see 
through  so  simple  a  process. 

And  spelling  is  tabooed  by  many  progressive  edu- 
cators, especially  the  spelling  book ;  as  if  it  were  too 
great  a  tax  upon  the  "  gray  matter  "  for  the  child 
to  learn  to  spell  a  word  which  he  has  not  used! 

In  number,  objects  and  pictures  are  used,  in  many 
of  the  highly  elaborated  text-books,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  any  one  of  the  higher  orders  of  demcsti- 
cated  animals  ought  to  learn  the  elementary  pro- 
cesses of  arithmetic  in  less  time  than  is  assigned  lor 
the  average  child.  I  am  not  objecting  to  these 
nigenious  methods,  at  the  beginning;'  but  they 
ought  to  be  dropped  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
so  that  the  child  may  be  compelled  to  employ  his 
own  activit) — to  use  his  brain ;  for,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  the  child  is  presumed  to  have  brains. 

In  the  study  of  language — for  grammar  is  a  term 
not  to  be  tolerated  till  the  age  o'f  adolescence— the 
simplifying  process  has  eliminated  everything  above 
niere  childish  twaddle.  Nothing  beyond  the  child's 
limited  apprehension  is  to  be  placed  before  him. 
The  geography  is  made  as  familiar  as  the  school- 
yard. The  supplementary  reading  is.  much  of  i(, 
written  down  to  Die  child's 'low  level.  Finally  the 
text-book  is  abandoned;  and  the  teacher,  laced   in 


corsets  of  snug-fitting  programmes  and  definite 
directions,  is  set  up  to  talk,  talk,  talk.  School  must 
be  made  interesting.  The  children  must  not  be 
over-worked. 

There  is  a  presumption  at  the  start  that  the  child 
has  brains.  It  is  safe,  also,  to  assume  that  he  has 
used  that  organ  to  some  extent,  and  in  more  direc- 
tions than  one,  before  coming  to  school;  and  he 
must  be  compelled  to  use  it  again,  and  to  use  it  con- 
stantly. This  presumption  will  enable  the  teacher 
to  skip  many  of  the  methods  and  to  lighten  and 
shorten  the  work. — Pennsylvania  Sclioo!  Journal. 


Canada's  New  Ocean  Ports. 

It  is  admitted  on  every  hand  that  the  terminal 
seaports  of  the  Trans-Canada  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  harbor  of  Port  Simpson  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  on  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
much  nearer  to  Yokomama  than  either  A'ancouver 
or  San  Francisco.  Nottaway,  on  James  Bay,  which 
is  to  be  reached  by  a  branch  of  the  main  line,  is  the 
only  deep-water  harbor  on  the  bay,  and  with  some 
dredging  might  be  used  by  vessels  drawing  thirty 
feet  of  water.  The  coast  line  of  James  and  Hud- 
son's bays,  tributary  to  this  railway,  will  be  about 
four  thousand  miles.  Chicoutinii,  on  the  Saguenay, 
can  be  reached  by  vessels  of  any  draught,  and  Que- 
bec has  magnificent  docks  which  have  cost  the  gov- 
ernment millions  of  dollars,  with  deep-water  berth 
and  elevator  facilities  for  steamers  of  any  draught. 
The  new  bridge  now  building  over  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  Quebec  will  enable  the  Trans-Canada  road  to 
make  use  of  St.  Jolm  and  Halifa.x  for  winter  ports 
if  ever  those  of  Quebec  and  Chicoutimi  should  be 
blocked  by  ice. 


Too  many  a  parent  is  satisfied  if  his  child  is  train- 
ed to  make  a  living.  We  teachers  must  have  a 
higher  aim;  we  must  feel  that  we  are  training  our 
pupils  to  make  not,  in  the  first  place,  a  living,  but 
a  life.  There  is  a  wide  difference.  The  beasts  of 
the  field  make  a  living.  They  rise  in  the  morning, 
eat  the  food  that  God  provides,  and  the  day  is  over. 
They  die  and  the  world  is  no  better  for  their  Hving. 
Some  men  are  like  this;  they  eat  and  sleep  and  die 
and  the  world  never  knows  that  they  are  gone.  This 
is  not  life,  such  men  make  a  living.  This  rather 
will  be  our  ideal  for  ourselves  and  our  pupils ;  we 
will  so  live  that  wherever  we  may  be  our  presence 
shall  be  felt.  Our  associates  will  be  better  because 
we  have  kifown  them.  The  civic  life  in  our  com- 
munities will  be  purer  because  we  have  lived  in 
them,  and  we  ourselves  will  win  the  blessings  that 
comes  to  those  who  bring  out  the  heaven  that  lies 
hidden  upon  this  earth. 


Tlic  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  Imill  in  five 
years,  though  the  contracts  allowed  ten  years  for  -Is 
completion.     It  was  finished  in  i88c;. 
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English  View  on  American  Education 

I)r.  William  T.  Harris  lias  recently  called  attrii- 
tion  to  a  notable  I'-n}jlisli  rejxtrt  on  American  edu- 
cation, which  he  thinks  slmuld  Ik-  the  snhject  >if 
careful  study  in  every  normal  schunl  in  the  I'nited 
States  during  the  current  year.  The  report  refer- 
red to  is  that  commonly  known  as  the  Mosley  I'.ilu- 
cational  Commission. 

The  origin  of  this  commission,  as  pointed  out  by 
Alfred  Hosley.  in  the  preface,  dates  back  to  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Mosley  was  the  business  partner  rif 
the  late  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  through  varied  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  in  South  .\frica.  he 
came  in  relation  with  many  .\mericans.  and  notably 
several  American  engineers.  The  sagacity,  skill, 
and  intelligence  of  these  men  turned  his  attention 
to  the  United  States.  Accordingly  he  planned  a 
visit  to  this  country,  as  he  himself  says.  "  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  sort  of  a  country  it  was  that 
was  responsible  for  sending  so  many  level-headed 
men  to  the  Cape." 

He  spent  some  months  in  the  United  States,  and 
was  so  keenly  impressed  with  the  efficiency  of  our 
educational  institutions  that  he  returned  to  England 
with  the  determination  of  getting  together  a  party 
of  experts  to  re-visit  our  country  and  test  the  sound- 
ness of  his  conclusions.  Mr.  Mosley  financed  the 
movement,  and  he  secured  in  Great  Britain  twenty- 
six  educational  experts  who  returned  with  him  to 
the  Ignited  States  during  the  autumn  of  190.^. 
Everv  possible  educational  calling  was  represented 
on  the  commission,  as  well  as  every  shade  of  educa- 
tional creed. 

The  subjects  of  investigation  placed  by  Mr.  Mos- 
lev  before  the  commission  were  fi)  development  of 
individuality  in  the  priman-  schols:  (2)  social  and 
intellectual  cflFccts  of  the  wide  distribution  of 
secondary  education;  (7,)  effect  of  specific  instruc- 
tion given  in  business  methods  anrl  atiplied  science: 
(4)  present  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  professional 
and  technical  instruction  of  university  rank  design- 
ed with  special  reference  to  the  tasks  of  business 
life. 

A  volume  of  four  luuidred  pages  is  the  result  of 
the  investigation.  The  intruction  of  this  report, 
written  bv  Mr.  Mosley  himself,  has  the  ring  of  a 
clear-sighted  -captain  of  industry.  He  was  struck 
everywhere  in  the  United  States  bv  the  large  amount 
of  money  devoted  to  educational  purposes:  the 
magnificent  buildings  and  their  lavish  equipment : 
the  practical  character  of  .\mcrTan  educational 
aims :  the  intense  belief  of  the  Americans  in  educa- 
tion: and  by  the  prolonged  period  devoted  to  school 
training.  He  points  out  three  defects  in  .\meric;ui 
education,  viz.,  the  large  preponderance  of  women 
teachers,  neglect  of  music  talent  and  inferior  music 
instruction,  and  specialized  tendencies  in  sports. 


Each  one  o£  liic  commissioners  ma^c'-^■  a  dr-nilwl 
rcijort.        These    in«lividual    ri  1  il 

view-points,  but  the  coiicensu>  •.;     , 

lire  commission  may  be  br.elly  xumtitai 
lows : 

1.  Absolute  belief  in  the  value  of  e<lucali*iii  both 
til  the  community  at  \:<-  ''  n- 

merce,  manufactures,  .. 

J.  Ilelief  in  education  has  Ik-cii  llic  died  lalhcr 
than  the  cause  ot  American  prosperity  . 

3.  In  connK'tiiig  with  Amer-.can  commerce,  I'lng- 
land  in  the  future  will  In;  called  ujK>n  to  face  train- 
ed men,  gifted  with  Ixjiii  eiiterpri.se  and  knowledge. 
The  commission  impresses  <.>ii  the  Itritish  public  the 
absolute  need  of  immediate  preparation  to  meet  such 
competition. 

4.  The  close  connection  in  the  United  States  l»c- 
tween  theory  and  practice,  the  practical  l>ent  of  iikmi 
of  letters  and  science,  ami  the  service  of  numerous 
experts  in  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge. 

5.  Spirit  of  co-operation  which  animates  teach- 
ers ;uid  pupils — willingness  of  students  tc»  learn  ami 
desire  of  teachers  to  help  their  pupils  in  every  way 
possible. 

6.  Absence  in  America  of  class  prejudices  and 
of  religious  connections  with  education. 

7.  Growth  of  manual  training  and  its  high  value 
as  an  educational  discipline  in  developing  handincss 
and  alertness  and  in  familiarizing  tlie  |)upils  with 
constructive  pr<x:esses. 

8.  Liberality  displayed  not  only  by  the  public,  but 
also  by  private  donors  on  iK-half  of  eilucation. 

9.  Small  remnueration  of  teachers  in  the  face  f>f 
wealth  of  provision  in  the  form  of  buildings  an»l 
equipment. 

10.  Injurious  influence  of  the  growing  prepond- 
erance of  women  teachers.  (Twenty-five  members 
of  the  commission  reach  this  conclusion ;  one  mem- 
ber dissents  from  this  view,  and  one  member  ic- 
gards  the  subject  as  an  oiH.-n  (|uestioii).    - 

11.  Co-ordination  of  education  and  ease  with 
which  American  children  pass  from  one  grade  of 
school  to  the  next  higher. 

The  report  is  in  all  resjK'cts  the  most  discrimina- 
ting treatise  on  American  education  that  has  ap|x'ar- 
ed  in  many  years,  and  its  value  to  us  is  no  less  great 
than  to  the  Itritish  educational  public.  While 
criticizing  adversely  certain  cfhicational  aims  an<l 
practices,  it  is  on  the  whole  highly  complimentary 
t<i  the  educational  systems  of  the  United  State.*. — 
Will  S.  Muiiro.  in  \.  /:.  Journal  of  Edncalion. 


Xn  old  Scotch  farmer,  IxMiig  elected  a  member  of 
the  l<Kal  sclmol  board,  visited  the  schixil  and  testc«l 
the  intelligence  of  the  class  by  his  questions.  The 
first  iiuiuiry  was : 

■■  Xoo,  boys,  can  anv  o"  vou  tell  me  what  naelhing 
is?" 

■■  .\fter  a  moment's  silence,  a  small  boy  in  tlie 
back  .seat  aro.se  and  replieil  r 

■  Its  what  ye  gi',e  me  t'other  day  for  hau<lin'  yer 
horse !  " — London  Answers. 
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Dalhousie  Convocation. 

The  convocation  of  Dalhousie  University  was 
held  on  the  25th  of  April.  The  three  Maritime 
Provinces  were  all  represented  in  the  graduating 
class — 55  from  Nova  Scotia,  6  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  4  from  Prince  Edward  Island.  There 
were  36  graduates  in  arts,  12  in  law,  12  in  medicine. 
4  in  science,  and  I  in  engineering. 

During  the  past  year  the  science  department  was 
enlarged  by  the  adcTition  of  machinery  for  the  min- 
ing laboratory  and  specimens  for  the  geological 
museum.  The  department  of  civil  engineering  is 
now  in  satisfactory  working  condition  with  forty- 
six  students,  including  a  very  successful  class  in 
mechanical  drawing.  A  fair  share  of  the  bursaries 
and  special  prizes  were  won  by  the  graduates  of  the 
Halifax  Academy.  T.  T.  Fulton,  B.  A.,  of  Bass 
River,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  iirst  graduate 
in  mining  engineering.  Prominent  among  the 
graduates  in  law  was  Ira  A.  iMacKay,  Ph.  D.,  from 
the  education  department  of  Cornell  University. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  legal  profession  should 
have  captured  one  of  the  best  qualified  education'sts 
of  the  province. 


New  Brunswick  Teachers'  Association. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Teachers"  Association  met  in  the  high  school, 
Fredericton,  April  24th,  President  Wm.  McLean  in 
the  chair.  The  delegates  present  were :  W.  M. 
McLean,  W.  J.  S.  Myles,  J.  Frank  Owens  and 
Thomas  E.  Powers,  of  St.  Jolm :  Charles  D.  Rich- 
ards. Woodstock ;  R.  Ernest  Estabrooks,  McAdam : 
Miss  Bessie  M.  Eraser,  Grand  Falls ;  H.  Burton 
Loggie,  Chatham ;  H.  H.  Stuart,  Harcourt ;  Frank 
A.  Good,  Fredericton:  Fred.  A.  Dixon,  Sackville : 
W.  R.  Shanklin,  Sunbury,  Queens,  and  S.  W. 
Irons,  of  Moncton. 

The  secretary-treasurer's  report  showe<l  358  paid- 
up  members,  exclusive  of  Albert  County,  which 
sent'no  returns.  New  subordinate  associations  since 
the  last  meeting  were  organized  in  Gloucester,  West- 
morland and  Moncton.  The  prospects  for  the  asso- 
ciation were  bright.  The  accounts  showed  a  small 
surplus.  The  salary  schedule  and  declaration  of 
December  last  was  unanimousl\'  endorsed  bv  the 
convention. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  executive  appoint  three 
persons  for  each  county  or  c-ty,  and  one  or  more 
persons  for  the  normal  school  to  solicit  new  mem- 
bers. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  convention 
endorse  the  t'lree  recommendations  in  the  Chief 
Superintendent's   report,   as   follows : 

"  That    the    provincial    grant   to   teachers   of   the 


first  and  second  classes  after  two  years  of  service 
in  the  public  schools  shall  be  increased  by  ten  per 
cent  for  third  year,  and  by  a  further  ten  per  cent 
each  additional  year  thereafter  until  a  maximum  is 
reached  of  $200  per  year  for  first  class  male 
teachers;  $150  for  first  class  female  teachers, 
and  $120  for  second  class  female  teachers." 

"  That  the  sum  of  $40  per  year,  instead  of  $30, 
as  at  present,  be  paid  directly  to  teachers  out  of  the 
county  fund,  and  that  in  order  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional claim  upon  the  fund  the  amount  levied  upon 
each  county  shall  be  equal  to  forty  cents  for  every 
inhabitant  of  the  county,  instead  of  thirty  cents, 
as  at  present." 

"  That  each  parish,  so  far  as  may  be  found  prac- 
ticable, shall  constitute  a  single  school  district,  with 
a  school  board  elected  or  appointed  as  the  legislature 
may  determine.  Among  the  important  duties  of 
the  parish  school  board  would  be  the  grouping  of 
the  present  districts  and  the  establishing  of  central 
graded  schools  wherever  the  conditions  would  per- 
mit the  appointment  of  competent  teachers  and  the 
local  supervision  of  all  the  schools  of  the  parish  by 
the  agency  of  a  secretary.  The  minimum  rate  of 
assessment  should  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  assessable  valuation  of  the  parish. 
It  would  enable  the  trustees  to  increase  the  local 
salaries  of  the  teachers  by  at  least  fifty  per  cent 
without  imposing  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  any 
locality." 

On  motion,  the  executive,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number,  was  appointed  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee. 

The  per  capita  tax  was  raised  from  ten  to  fifteen 
cents. 

At  the  evening  session  the  following  resolution 
pnssed  unanimously : 

"  In  view  of  the  expensive  machinery  of  the 
normal  school  and  the  large  number  of  trained 
teachers  annuall\'  passing  out  of  the  institution,  we 
feel  that  there  is  no  scarcity  of  teachers  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  province  if  adequate  remuneration  be 
offered  by  trustees.  We  therefore  resolve  that  the 
legislative  committee  of  this  association  strongly 
protest  against  the  renewal  of  third  class  licenses 
and  the  issuing  local  licenses  bv  inspectors." 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  all  members  of 
the  association  changing  schools  notify  the  secretary 
of  the  county  association,  and  also  that  they  be  re- 
quested to  report  when  they  have  secured  schools. 
.■\nd  further,  that  the  county  secretaries  be  urged 
to  make  a  list  of  all  unfilled  schools,  and  furnish 
information  when  possible  to  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

No  information  concerning  vacancies  is  to  be 
given  to  those  not  members  of  the  association. 

The  officers  elected  were :  W.  M.  McLean,  re- 
elected, president ;  H.  Burton  Loggie,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  H.  H.  .Stuart,  re-elected  secretary-treasurer ; 
F.  A.  Dixon,  Rex  Cormier,  R.  E.  Estabrooks,  B.  C. 
Foster  and  Miss  Bessie  M.  Eraser,  additional  nicni- 
bers  of  executive, 
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TEACHERS    CONVENTIONS. 

Kings  and  Hants  Countiks  Institutk. 

The  annual  teachers"  Institute  of  District  No.  5. 
comprisin;^  Kin^js  and  Hants  Counties,  met  .'\piil 
lytli  anil  jotli  at  Ilantspnrt.  Tiie  tirst  session  1h- 
jijan  at  9.45  a.  ni.,  on  the  former  date,  Inspector 
Roscoe,  president,  in  the  ciiair.  .\fter  enrollin}^  uo 
teachers  and  some  routine  work  arranj^ed  for.  the 
president  gave  a  short  achlress  of  welcome,  and  otu- 
lined  the  work  accordinj^  to  the  programme. 
Principal  Robinson,  of  Kentville  Academy,  read  a 
short  paper  on  Suggestions  for  Nature  Study. 
After  showing  how  natural  ilie  study  of  such  sub- 
jects was,  and  yet  how  vague  were  the  ideas  of  it 
in  the  minds  of  many,  be  outlined  a  plan  which,  if 
followed,  would  systematize  the  sut>ject.  The  ba,-<is 
of  this  plan  was  to  use  the  copies  of  the  sheets  sent 
out  to  teachers  to  fill  in.  entitled.  Phenological 
Observations.  Three  would  be  needed,  one  for  the 
pupil,  one  for  the  teacher,  and  one  for  the  inspector. 
The  one  in  the  hands  of  the  teaclier  should  be  filled 
for  future  reference.  This  would  cerlaiidy  improve 
matters,  as  there  is  no  arrangement  at  preseiU  for 
continuous  work  in  this  delightful  subject. 

An  illustrative  lesson  on  the  preparation  of  oxy- 
gen was  given  by  W.  H.  Powell,  of  the  Maitland 
school.  A  class  of  Grade  X  pupils  was  taught  by 
various  tests  the  physical  and  chemical  properties 
of  this  element.  After  adjournment,  the  second 
session  opened  by  a  discussion  on  the  relative  values 
of  the  two  systems  of  teaching  nuisic.  tonic  sol-fa 
■:rrsus  staflf  notation.  Mrs.  T'.  R.  Parker,  a  teacher 
of  the  Wolfville  staff,  outlined  a  plan  by  which  the 
two  might  be  combined,  taking  the  former  for  the 
basis,  and  joining  it  as  soon  as  pf)ssil)le  to  the  staff 
notation.  This  she  did  very  thoroughly,  and  the 
impression  was  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all.  that  after 
;ill  perhaps  this  was  the  better  ]>lan.  .\nd  as  it  did 
not  require  that  a  teacher  should  l)e  a  good  singer 
to  do  this,  so  it  seemed  api)arent  tiiat  there  was  n<i 
real  variance  between  the  two.  Professor  Haley, 
of  Acadia  University,  then  gave  a  dear  exposition 
of  the  method  of  transmitting  either  impulses  by 
the  Marconi  wireless  telegraphy  method.  Hy 
diagrams  and  some  simple  apparatus  he  proved  tiiat 
the  theory  is  well  grounded,  and  that  this  mysterious 
device,  although  in  its  infancy,  is  here  to  stay,  and 
in  the  vcars  to  come  will  be  a  great  boon  to  man- 
kind. .\lthough  not  professing  to  explain  every- 
thing about  it.  Professor  Haley  succeeded  in  inter- 
esting the  teachers  and  others  present,  as  well  as 
clearlv  exiiounding  the  accepted  theory  with  refer- 
ence to  the  susceptibility  of  the  ether  to  receive  and 
transmit  impulses. 

Miss  A.  1'..  Juniper,  teacher  of  household  science 
in  the  ^Tiddleton  consolidated  school,  read  a  care- 
fuUv  prepared  paper  on  Discipline,  as  it  affects  the 
tone  of  a  school.  Comparing  d'scipline  in  Enijland 
with  that  ill  Canada,  as  far  as  she  had  seen  it,  she 
thousjht   we   were  behind   in    many    respects.     Dis- 


cipline  slie    rcgar<le<l   as   coverintr   < v  rv'hiii;-    Mi.ii 

improved  the  lone  of  a  school.  ' 

more  tlian  fierfect  order  in  ib-- 

leaclter  nia<le  or  marred  lb. 

nuist    Ik-   tile  example   in   di>-i  ipm"        i  ■  .1.  n' :  ■ 

have  the  respect  of  tiuir  pupds,  mjusI  Ik-  moral,  lu-ai 

in  appearance,  self-conlrollt-d,  and  < 

lers   deemed  of   little   im|K>rtance   b- 

cipal   .\.    Pattersfjii,   who  is  now   sevcnty-livi-  years 

of  age,  and  still  in  active  teach  ng  at  .\caeia  X'illa 

school,  complimented  Miss  JiniiiK-r  on  the  ideas  sel 

forth  by  her,  anrl  proclaimed  that  what  was  needed 

to-day   was  efficient   teachers,  men  ami  women    of 

giHxl  moral  fibre,  quick  to  sec  the  neeils  ami  ready 

to  apply  the  cure. 

The  public  meeting   in  the  evening   v  -;e 

one.     The  programme  was  a  varied  om.  ug 

of  a  prettily  executed  hoop-drill  by  twenty  young 
ladies  of  the  Hanlsport  schools,  addresses  fw 
domestic  &i..nce,  its  needs  and  iK-nefits.  by  Miss 
Juniper;  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  Nova  .Scotia,  by  Prof.  Dahl.  of  King's  College, 
Windsor,  and  Dr.  Kier.'^tead,  of  .\cadia  Cnivcrsity. 
who  spoke  on  the  study  of  language  ami  literature. 
The  latter  speaker  w.us  supplying  the  i)lace  of  Supcr- 
inteiideiU  MacKay,  who  was  called  away  by  the  ill- 
ness of  his  aged  mother.  Other  nuisic  was  supplied 
bv  Hantsport  ladies,  who  are  noted  for  their  musical 
talent,  and  also  by  Principal  Ford,  of  the  Wolfville 
schools,  who  is  an  excellent  teacher,  not  only  in  the 
schoolroom,  but  as  well  on  the  violin. 

Thursday,  .\pril  20th.  was  crowded  with  work. 
beginning  at  9  a.  m..  a  lesson  was  taught  to  a  class 
of  Grade  \TII  pupils  by  Miss  Kaulbach,  of  Kent- 
ville .\cademv.  This  was  a  language  lesson.  Tlic 
poem  called  ''  Bismallah  "— "  In  God's  Name,"  was 
written  on  the  board  and  each  pupil  had  a  copy.  It 
was  a  well  taught  lesson,  conversational  in  manner 
and  the  salient  points  in  diction,  meanings  of  wonis, 
structure,  were  noted,  and  the  story  repr<}<luced  at 
the  close  bv  the  pupils.  Then  followed  a  less<in  to 
the  same  class  on  Mathematical  Drawing,  by  Mi.ss 
M.  E.  Parker,  Hantsport.  This  lesson  was  well 
taught  also,  the  children  performing  the  work  on 
the  blackboanl  in  the  presence  of  all.  Miss  E.  J. 
^'uill.  Wolfville.  gave  an  interesting  address  on 
F.uglish  literature  taught  in  Grades  IX  and  X.  more 
particularly  Lamb's  Tales.  She  gave  the  inetho«Ls 
she  uscfl.  and  clearly  showed  how  it  could  l>e  ilone 
in  a  miscellaneous  scho<il.  The  main  idea  was  to 
get  the  portraiture  of  the  different  characters  m 
the  pupils'  own  words,  writing  essays  on  different 
points,  the  study  of  words,  etc.  It  was  exhaiustive. 
and  showed  what  might  be  done  bv  an  enthusiastic 
teacher.  Mr.  P..  McMahon.  of  Waterville.  a  for- 
mer teacher,  then  brought  up  the  subject  of  reading 
matter  for  teachers,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  EniCATtoN At.  Riaiiw.  ('<i»i<n/i<JM  .Uaga- 
:iiic.  World-Wide,  and  other  periodxals.  He  has 
the  agencv  for  several  houses,  and  asked  the  teach- 
ers to  make  selections  to  keep  abreast  of  the  age, 
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Tlic  closing;'  session  in  the  afternoon  was  begun 
by  appointing'  officers  for  the  next  institute,  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Wolfville.  The  following  were 
appointed:  \'ice-president.  R.  \^^  I-'ord,  Wolfville; 
Secretary-treasurer,  J.  A.  Smith.  Windsor.  In 
addition,  to  complete  the  executive.  Miss  Forbes, 
Miss  Kaulbach.  W'.  J.  Shields,  E.  Rob'nson. 

Mr.  Schurman,  of  the  Business  College,  Halifax, 
gave  an  excellent  practical  lesson — How  to  Teach 
Writing — and  introduced  some  new.  methods  in 
business  forms,  etc.  It  was  of  great  benefit  to  all 
present.  The  judges  on  exhibits  of  drawing  and 
writing  reported  as  follows  : 

All  the  writing  prizes  of  Grades  III  and  \  II  were 
taken  by  the  Windsor  schools,  excepting  the  second 
prize  in  Grade  III.  which  went  to  Hantsport.  The 
drawing  prizes  went  to  country  schools,  three  to 
Hants  County  and  one  to  Kings  County.  Space 
forbids  giving  names.  The  last  number  on  the 
programme  was  a  paper  on  Civics,  prepared  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Woodworth.  Berwick,  and  in  liis  absence  read 
by  the  secretary.  It  was  an  excellent  paper,  show- 
ing that  radical  changes  need  to  be  made  in  admin- 
istering laws,  and  that  a  great  moral  reform  must 
come  if  our  country  is  to  be  kept  pure.  This  is  to 
be  done  in  the  schools  as  far  as  possible,  .^fter  a 
discussion  on  the  several  topics  considered  during 
the  day.  and  a  short  closing  address  bv  the  presi- 
dent, the  institute  adjourned,  to  be  again  summoned 
at  the  discretion  of  the  executive.  It  was  consid- 
ered a  profitable  institute,  and  the  interest  was  sus- 
tained to  the  end.  Fine  exhibits  of  manual  train- 
ing work  from  Wolfville.  Kentville  and  Windsor 
were  displayed.  A  most  tempting  display  of  cook- 
ing from  the  domestic  science  department  of  Wind- 
sor schools  was  spread  out  tastcfullv.  and  showed 
what  children  could  do  in  this  important  part  of 
education. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  much  of  the  success  of 
til's  institute  is  due  to  the  tact  and  enthusiasm  of 
Inspector  Roscoe,  the  president,  who  knows  well 
liow  to  govern  such  an  assemblage. 


CUMT!ERL.\ND    CoUNTV    Tf.ACHERS'    INSTITUTE. 

Thi^  institute,  with  an  enrolment  of  173  teachers, 
met  at  Springhill  on  Tuesday,  the  i8th  of  .\pril, 
under  the  direction  of  Inspector  Craig,  whose  open- 
ing address  was  clear,  thoroughly  practical,  and 
well  balanced. 

A  paper  on  Practical  Teaching,  by  Principal 
Sineltzer,  of  Wallace,  was  ablv  discussed  bv  Prin- 
cipal .Soloan,  Dr.  Magee,  and  Mr.  Munroe,  of 
Parrsboro.  Professor  Benoit,  of  the  normal  school, 
explained  the  .\pplication  of  Physical  Principles  to 
Weather  Phenomena. 

At  the  public  meeting  in  the  evening.  President 
Craig  spoke  on  the  Practical  Application  of  Acquir- 
ed Knowledge.  Principal  Soloan  ^ave  a  masterly 
talk,  comparing  the  educational  methods  of  the  ]iast 
f^nd  the  present.     Messrs.   McLeod  and   Paul,    the 


re])resentatives  for  the  county,  and  Prof.  Benoit 
also  made  excellent  addresses. 

Teachers'  Reading,  by  Principal  Sedgewick,  of 
Oxford,  was  the  first  paper  of  the  second  day.  It 
was  unanimously  decided  that  such  a  valuable  paper 
should  be  published  in  the  Enuc.\TiON.\i.  Review. 
.\  class  of  common  school  pupils  was  taught  a  les- 
son in  English  literature  by  Miss  Grant,  of  Spring- 
hill,  and  a  lesson  in  drawing  by  Miss  Hockin,  of 
Amherst. 

School  Gardens  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
paper  by  Miss  Spencer,  of  Great  Village.  It  was 
supplemented  by  Mr.  P.  J.  .Shaw,  Nova  Scotia, 
Director  of  the  Macdonald  School  Gardens,  who 
explained  some  of  the  manual  processes  involved, 
and  how  this  subject  could  be  related  to  other 
school  studies.  He  mentioned  that  there  were 
seventy-nine  school  gardens  in  Nova  Scotia,  each 
of  which  would  receive  a  gfovernment  grant  of  $25 
if  doing  satisfactory  work. 

Dr.  ^lurray.  of  Springhill.  explained  How  the 
Body  is  Rendered  Immune  Against  Certain  Dis- 
eases. Principal  Delaney  pointed  out  how  school 
gardens  could  be  utilized  in  every  school.  Miss 
Conway,  of  Springhill,  gave  a  model  lesson  in 
geography.  Principal  Lay,  of  .\mherst,  urged  the 
value  of  school  libraries,  and  Miss  Fitzpatrick,  of 
Parrsboro.  gave  a  model  lesson  adapted  to  Grades 
\'  and  \T.  ^ 

The  interest  was  well  sustained  on  the  third  day 
by  Principal  Ilerdman,  of  .'Kcadia  Mines,  on  Patriot- 
ism, by  Miss  McPherson,  of  Springhill,  in  a  lesson 
on  How  to  Teach  Primary  Readings,  by  INIiss  Cam- 
eron, of  Parrsboro,  on  Teaching  Children  How  to 
Talk,  and  by  practical  addresses  from  several  lead- 
ing teachers. 

This  convention  will  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
schools  of  this  district.  It  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  upon  Inspector  Craig^,  whose  profound  inter- 
est in  the  progress  of  the  schools  under  his  direc- 
tio  1  is  unexcelled. 


Have  a  question  box  in  your  school  in  which  any 
child  can  place  any  question  he  pleases,  signing  his 
name.  Read  the  questions  each  day  and  have  the 
pupils  answer  impromptu  all  for  which  they  arc 
prepared,  and  take  the  others  home  to  search  for 
the  answers.  Teachers  who  have  used  the  question 
box  say  that  it  gives  excellent  results. — American 
Primary  Teacher. 


I  do  not  own  an  inch  of  land, 

Vet  all  I  see  is  mine — 
The  orchards  and  the  moving  fields. 

The  lawns  and  gardens  fine. 
The  winds  my  tax-collectors  are ; 

They  bring  the  tithes  divine — 
Wild  scents  and  subtle  essences, 

A  tribute  rare  and  free. 

— Lhc\  Larcoin. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

A  hitherto  unknown  species  ut  white  bear,  of  a 
-very  small  size,  has  been  found  in  the  west-central 
portion  of  British  Columbia. 

Chile  announces  its  iiUention  to  acquire  sover- 
eignty over  the  former  Peruvian  provinces  of  Tacna 
and  Arica.  an<l  I'eru  is  preiiariny  for  war. 

.\  new  arranj^emeni  of  all  matters  connected  with 
the  union  l)etween  .Norway  and  Sweden  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Crown  Prince.  It  is  feared  that 
disiuiion  now  would  mean  the  absorption  of  llie 
northern  part  of  Norway  by  Russia,  thus  j^ivint; 
to  the  latter  coinitry  an  .\tlaiuic  winter  jjort  which 
wouUl  he  used  for  other  than  commercial  purposes. 

The  mother  superior  of  the  convent  at  Chatham. 
N.  li.,  because  of  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  at 
that  place,  called  for  volunteers  from  among  the 
sisters  to  nurse  small-po.x  patients,  if  it  should  be 
found  necessary  to  establish  a  small-pox  hospital. 
Everv  one  of  them  volunteered. 

Among  the  speakers  already  secured  for  the 
meeting  of  the  .\merican  Institute  of  lustrnctii>n. 
to  be  held  at  Portland.  Me.,  July  10-13,  are  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard;  President  Carroll  1). 
Wright,  of  Clark  College;  Prof.  Herbert  E.  Mills, 
of  X'assar ;  Chief  Superintendent  Dr.  Inch,  of  New 
Brunswick;  Prof.  Sneath.  head  of  the  dc])artment 
of  pedag(jgv  of  Yale  I'liiversity  ;  Dean  .Arnold,  of 
Simmons  College;  Mrs.  .Schoff.  president  of  die 
National  Congress  of  Mothers ;  Miss  .\bbott.  head 
of  the  educational  committee  of  the  National  I'ed- 
eration  of  Women's  Clubs;  .Arthur  Chamberlain, 
head  of  the  department  of  manual  training  of  the 
National  Educational  .Association;  Ray  Greene 
Huling,  head  master  of  the  English  Sclio<3l  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  I'rincipal  -A.  D.  Call,  of  Hartford. 
Conn.;  Gov.  Cobb,  of  Maine;  Inspector  Bridges, 
Fredricton ;  Hon.  A\'alter  Ranger.  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  \'ermont ;  and  Hon.  W.  W. 
Stetson.  State  Superintendent  of  Maine. 

The  Grand  Trunk  ['acitic  is  to  have  two  western 
terminals,  one  at  Port  .Sinipson,  and  one  at  Kai 
Wan  Island,  some  ten  miles  further  south. 

The  government  has  chartered  the  steamer  Nep- 
tune to  go  north  again  with  another  expedition  to 
Hudson  Bay.  This  year  an  earlier  start  will  be 
made,  with  a  view  of  investigating  the  ice  conditions 
in  Hudson  Strait  during  the  spring.  The  Neptune 
will  carry  sup])lies  for  the  Canadian  steamer  .Arctic, 
which  wintered  at  Cape  FuUerton,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Bay.  The  two  vessels  will  form  a  summer 
patrol,  the  Neptune  probably  going  north  to  the 
entrance  to  Barrow  Strait,  where  conditions  seemed 
so  favorable  last  .August  for  making  the  northwest 
passage  that  Commander  Low  regretted  his  instruc- 
tions did  not  allow  him  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  proposes  to  build  houses 
and  farm  buildings  on  lands  which  it  sells  to  Brit- 
ish immigrants,  allowing  these,  as  well  as  the  lands, 
to  be  paid  for  in  annual  instalments. 


There  is  a  rc|>ort  of  the  «Ji«fovi»rv  of  a  nch  coal 
area  in  the  north  part  of  ■^, 

or    near    tlic    hue  which  uc 

must  follow. 

keceiii  e.Kplorations  in  British  Columbia  have 
discKjsed  a  lake  fifty  niile-.  ni  length,  never  belorc 
seen.  It  will  \>e  a<lded  to  the  map  nn<ler  the  name 
of  Lake  .\ioricc.  Several  new  passes  ihrou^h  the 
Rockies  have  also  l>een  disi 

.As    ihe    first    step   towar  .i\g   ihp    BriiiMi 

garri.sons  ai  Halifa.x  and  l-s.|iiiiiiah.  l\v.  .-(, 

from  the  military  schcnjl  at  Fredericton  v  iit 

to  Halifa.K  this  month. 

.\  i.ew  constitution  for  the  Transvaal  provide* 
for  a  representative  assembly,  in  the  election  of 
which  the  franchi.se  is  to  Ik;  given  to  every  burgher 
of  the  late  South  .African  Republic,  as  well  as  to 
certain  white  inhabitants  of  British  binh.  This 
iloes  not  amount  to  full  self -government  as  yet,  for 
the  assembly  will  not  have  full  control  of  the 
revenue. 

rile  plague  situation  in  India  is  becoming  worse 
and  worse  every  year.  There  have  been  over  a 
luindred  thousand  deaths  from  this  cause  within 
the  past  three  months.  The  terrible  scourge  has 
now  made  its  appearance  in  Chile,  where  the  pott 
of  Pisagua  has  lost  almost  all  its  inhabitants  from 
its  rav.iges. 

The  i)asi  month  was  marked  by  earthipiakes  and 
v(jlcanic  eru])tions  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In 
India,  within  an  area  of  seven  luindred  scpiare  miles, 
every  building  collapsed  or  was  ren<lere<l  unin- 
habitable, and  fifteen   th<jusand  jx-^iple  were  killed. 

From  his  investigation  of  Ihe  records  of  .Arctic 
explorers,  a  Swedish  authority  is  lefl  to  Ix-lieve  that 
scurvy  is  due  less  to  the  lack  of  vegetables  than  to 
the  use  of  preserved  animal  I'oikI  in  which  the 
poison  has  developed.  Explorers  and  Ivstpiimaux 
have  lived  for  long  perio<ls  on  fresh  meat,  retaining 
perfect  health. 

The  egg  of  a  moa  was  recently  found  embeddal 
in  the  earth  in  a  mining  district  in  New  Zealand. 
It  is  the  second  ])erfect  one  ever  found. 

The  inconstancy  of  the  |x^wer  supplied  by  wind- 
mills has  caused  them  to  be  little  used  in  compari- 
son with  other  .sources  of  power.  The  improve- 
ments in  storage  batteries  and  the  cheapening  of 
their  cost  will,  however,  overcome  this  difficulty; 
and  windmills  will  do  a  larger  share  of  the  work 
of  the  future. 

.A  rather  funny  fight  in  favor  of  the  use  of  (he 
Irish  language  has  been  going  on  in  Dublin.  Two 
or  three  hundred  persons  in  one  day  presented 
parcels  at  the  post-office  addresse<l  in  Irish.  It  iS 
proposed  to  establish  a  "  language  week."  during 
which  time  all  the  efforts  of  the  <  laclic  League  will 
be  directed  to  filling  up  the  mails  with  letters  ad- 
dres.sed  in  Irish. 

Emperor  Nicholas  has  proclaimed  religions  lil)ertv 
in  Russia,  and  has  remitted  the  heavy  arrear<.  <'f 
taxes  of  the  peasantry. 
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A  British  cruiser  has  been  sent  to  Montevideo  to 
investigate  the  reported  seizure  of  a  Canadian  seal- 
ing vessel.  The  captain  and  crew  of  'the  sealer 
are  said  to  be  in  prison. 

In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  nation- 
ality in  cases  of  need,  the  British  authorities  recom- 
mend to  His  Majesty's  subjects  travelling  abroad 
the  practice  of  registration  at  British  consulates, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  British  subjects  re- 
sorting to  Central  and  South  America. 

An  international  railway  tunnel  will  be  construct- 
ed to  connect  Windsor,  Ont.,  with  Detroit,  Mich. 
Several  years  will  be  required  for  the  completion  of 
the  work. 

The  indications  are  that  the  volume  of  immigra- 
tion from  the  United  States  this  year  will  be  even 
greater  than  that  of  last  year.  The  heaviest  immi- 
gration at  present  is  from  the  states  of  Washington, 
Montana  and  Idaho ;  but  the  immigration  agencies 
recently  established  in  the  eastern  states  are  send- 
ing large  numbers  of  people  to  western  Canada. 

The  town  council  of  Rat  Portage  has  voted  to 
change  the  name  of  the  town  to  Keenora. 

A  British  consul  has  been  appointed  for  St. 
Pierre,  Micj.  The  want  of  an  authorized  represen- 
tative at  St.  Pierre  has  always  been  a  matter  of  in- 
convenience to  the  Canadian  customs  authorities. 
Whh  an  accredited  British  representative  imder  the 
protection  of  the  French  authorities  on  the  island, 
the  opportunities   for  illicit  trade  will  be  lessened. 

The  fastest  trip  ever  made  from  Moville  to  Hali- 
fax was  made  by  the  Virginian,  the  second  turbiner 
of  the  Allan  Line,  which  arrived  in  Halifax  on  April 
14th.  Her  average  speed  was  a  little  over  fifteen 
knots. 

The  production  of  cotton  in  the  British  colonies 
is  likely  to  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States  in  that  staple. 

European  capitalists  are  making  preparation  for 
a  visit  of  the  Abyssian  ruler.  Emperor  Menelik. 

The  situation  in  Russia  is  still  alarming,  and 
class  hatred  is  growing.  The  promised  representa- 
tive assembly,  which  may  bring  some  relief,  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  at  St.  Petersburg  in  June. 

Spotted  fever,  otherwise  known  as  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  which  has  been  unusually  preval- 
ent in  New  York  of  late,  is  now  regarded  there  as 
a  contagious  disease. 

The  Russian  Baltic  fleet  is  now  in  the  China 
sea,  and  has  been  joined  by  the  third  Pacific  squad- 
ron near  the  island  of  Hainan.  This  gives  the 
Russians  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  Japan- 
ese in  numbers  and  strength,  and  a  great  naval  en- 
gagement will  probably  take  place  within  a  few 
days.  No  important  movements  of  the  land  forces 
of  the  belligerents  have  been  reported  during  the 
month. 

Railroads  are  approaching  the  heart  of  Africa 
from  Cairo  on  the  north,  from  Cape  Town  and 
Lorenzo  Marques  on  the  south,  from  the  Congo 
on  the  west,  and  from  Uganda  and  Abyssinia  on 
the  east. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


W.  O.  Raymond,  B.  A.,  son  of  Kev.  Dr.  Raymond  of 
St.  John,  is  the  winner  of  the  Gault  gold  medal  at  the 
Montreal  Diocesan  College,  for  the  highest  standing  in  all 
subjects  of  the  final  year.  He  has  also  won  the  Lobley 
prize  in  dogmatics,  the  Garth  prizes  in  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Ellegood  prize  in  church  history,  and  the  Diocesan 
prize  in  liturgies;  and  was  the  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

At  the  convocation  exercises  of  Dalhousie  University^ 
Halifax,  on  April  25,  the  degree  of  B.  E.  was  conferred  for 
the  first  time.  There  were  thirty-six  graduates  in  arts_ 
twelve  in  law,  twehe  in  medicine,  four  in  science,  one  in 
engineering,  making  in  all  sixty-five.  Only  once  before  in 
the  history  of  the  College  has  there  been  so  large  a  number. 

Dr.  A.  S.  McKenzie,  now  a  professor  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  will  be  appointed  to  the  chair  of  physics  in  Dal- 
housie University. 

It  is  claimed  that  fees  charged  for  tuition  at  some  of 
the  leading  colleges  are  too  high.  Harvard  is  discussing 
the  question  of  raising  its  fees  fifty  per  cent. 

The  gold  medal  for  general  efficiency  at  Chattanooga 
Medical  College,  Virginia,  was  won  by  E.  A.  Robertson,  e 
son  of  George  Robertson,  of  Farmington,   P.  E.  1. 

Clement  Vaughan,  an  honor  graduate  of  Acadia  Uni- 
versity, has  been  awarded  the  travelling  scholarship  at 
Harvard,  for  the  prosecution  of  studies  abroad,  and  will  gt 
to  Germany  this  summer, 

Kings  College,  Windsor,  N.  S.,  will  erect  new  buildings 
at  Glace  Bay  and  Sydney,  in  connection  with  the  school  of 
mining.  The  old  Collegiate  School  at  Windsor  is  to  be 
mo\  ed  to  the  top  of  the  hill  during  the  summer   vacation. 

A  vacation  course  in  manual  training  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Fredericton,  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  apply.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  work  suitablefor  small  schools  and  for  lower  grades. 
Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to  T.  B.  Kidner, 
provincial  director,  Fredericton,  not  later  than  May  25. 

Geo,  .  Trueman.  M.  A.,  at  present  in  charge  of  Char- 
lotte County  Grammar  School,  St.  Andrews,  will  become 
the  first  principal  of  the  new  consolidated  school  at  River- 
side, which  will  open  on  September   i. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  St.  John  County 
Teachers'  Institute  has  invited  the  Charlotte  County  In- 
stitute to  meet  with  them  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  October 
next,  and  the  invitation  will  probably  be  accepted. 
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Very  serious  consequences  for  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  may  come  from  the  recent  marked  successes 
of  the  insurgents  in  Turkish  Arabia.  Sanaa,  the 
chief  town  of  Yemen,  is  invested;  and,  if  the  up- 
rising in  Yemen  is  not  suppressed ;  and,  if  the  up- 
of  Mecca  and  Medina  will  be  in  some  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  This  would 
endanger  the  Sultan's  authority  as  protector  of  the 
holy  ptlaces 
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